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Lane Lane, E.W. (Arabic-English Lexicon) 

Mu‘jam (Al-Mujam al-Sift) al-Hakim, S. 

Muqaddimah (The Mugaddimah [of Ibn Khaldin]) Rosenthal, F., tr. 

Muslim (Al-Fami‘ al-Sahih [by book and trad.)] 

Musnad (Al-Musnad [by vol. and page]) Ibn Hanbal 

Passion (The Passion of al-Hallaj) Massignon, L. 

Path (The Suft Path of Knowledge) Chittick, W.C. 

Quest (Quest for the Red Sulphur) Addas, C. 

Seal (Seal of the Saints) Chodkiewicz, M. 

Sufis (Sufis of Andalusia) Austin, R.W,J., tr. 

Ta‘rifat (K. al-Ta‘rifai) al-Jurjani 

Tirmidhi 

Worterbuch (Worterbuch der klassischen arabischen) Ullman, M., et al. 

Yahia 


Yahia, O. (Histoire et classification de Voeuvre d’Ibn ‘Arabi) 


Technical abbreviations 


A.H.; H. — Anno hegirae (the Islamic, lunar 
year) 

acc. ~ according; accusative 

act. — active voice 

anon. — anonymous 

ant. — antonym 

App. — Appendix 

art. — article [two senses] 

attr. — attributed 

b. — ibn (son of) 

Bib. — Bibliography 

Bk. — Book 

bt. — dnt (daughter of) 

c. — (circa) around 

c.E. — Common Era (Chnistian Era) 

cent./s. — century/centuries 

chap./s. — chapter/s 

comm./s. — commentary/commentaries 

comp. — comparative 

cond. — condition, conditional 

conj. — conjunction, conjunctive 

d. — died, deathdate 

def. — definition, defined; definite 

dir. — direct 

ed./s. — editor/s 

edn./s. — editions 

Eng. — English 

esp. ~ especially 


et al. — and elsewhere (alibz); 
and others (ali) 

exc. — except 

f. — folio. / ff. — folios 

Fig./s — Figure/s 

fl. — (flormt) flourished 

foll. — following 

Fr. — French 

fut. — future tense 

gen. — genitive 

Ger. — German 

Gloss. — Glossary 

Gr. — Greek 

Heb. — Hebrew 

imp. — imperative 

imperf. — imperfect (verb) 

inc. — including, included 

ind. — indicative; indirect; index 

inf. ~ infinitive (masdar) 

intrans. ~ intransitive 

intro. — introduction 

juss. ~ jussive 

K. — Kitab (Book) 

]. — line. / Il. — lines 

Lat. — Latin 

lit. — literally 

Muh. — Muhammad 

Ms. — Manusenpt (Codex) 


ABBREVIATIONS XVI 


ms./s — manuscript/s 

n.— note. / nn. — notes 
n.d. — no date (of pub. given) 
nom. — nominative 

orig. — original, originally 
o.s. ~ oneself 

part. — particle; participle 
pass. — passive voice 

Per. — Persian 

perf. — perfect (verb) 

pers. — person 

philos. — philosophical 

pl.; plur. — plural 

Poss. — possessive 

prep. — preposition, prepositional 
pron./s. - pronoun/s 

Pt. — Part 

pub. — published; publication 
R.; r. — Risalat; nisalah (epistle) 
ref./s. — reference/s 

rep. — reprinted 


rev. — revision; revised 

S.; Sing. — singular 

S.O. — someone 

s.th. — something 

s.v. — (sub voce) under the word 

Skt. — Sanskrit 

Sp. — Spanish 

ss. — sources 

subj. — subject 

sup. — superlative 

syn. — synonym, synonymous 

tr. — translated, translate, translating 

tr./s. — translator/s 

trn./s. — translation/s 

trad./s. — tradition/s; traditional 

trans. — transitive 

unpub. — unpublished 

v. — verse. / vv. — verses 

voc. — vocalizes, vocalized, vocalizing; 
vocative 

w/o — without 


A NOTE ON THE SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION 


For the most part, the Romanization system that I follow in translit- 
erating Arabic is that of the U.S. Library of Congress,’ for at least 
having the advantage of being familiar in American libraries. In a 
few details I prefer the system used in the Encyclopaedia of Islam (e.g., 
“b.” instead of “ibn”). I also provide a hyphen to separate pronom- 
inal suffixes from the words to which they are affixed (analogous to 
the separation of the article), thus: 


kitab-i: “my book” [x kitabi: “written; literary; spiritual’). 
al-kitab: “the book”. 

makan-t: “my place” [x makani: “local; spatial”’]. 
al-makan: “the place”. 


Similarly, with objects of verbs,’ prepositions, and particles: 


shakka-ka: “He pierced you” [x shakkaka: “he made (s.o.) doubt’). 
ladun-na: “chez nous’ [x ladunna: “we became soft, flexible’’]. 
ladun-t: “near me” [x laduni: “mystical’’]. 

a-lam: “not... though” [x alam: “pain’”]. 


' Library of Congress (Washington, D.C.), Cataloguing Service, Processing 
Department Bulletin 118 (1976). 

* This would be a negligible technicality, exc. that it also alleviates the frequent 
need for the prime sign (') in the Library of Congress system (with the Romanization 
used) to separate the /t/ and the /h/ in 3rd-pers. fem. verbals in order to distin- 
guish them from /th/ (¢.g., akramat'hu, igna‘at'ha, etc.). 
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I. THE RENEWAL OF RELIGION 


Good arguments have been presented for regarding Abi: Hamid 
al-Ghazzali (d. 505/1111) as the most influential Muslim teacher 
after the Prophet Muhammad.’ In his monumental work of bring- 
ing new life to the religious sciences (zhya’ ‘ulum al-din), al-Ghazzali 
married together Islamic theology (kalam) and mysticism (tasawwu/), 
fortifying religion for its epic struggle with falsafah and making Sufism 
respectable. For better or for worse, this formula would set the course 
for the development of Islamic intellectual culture ever after. More 
typical of the Muslim worldview, however, 1s a less personal notion 
of the perpetual renewal (tqdid) of the spirit, according to which it 
was commonly believed that a “reformer” (muaddid) of religion would 
arise at the turn of each one-hundred years.? In this perspective, 
while al-Ghazzali stood as the great Proof of Islam for the 6th/12th 
century, another Reviver of the faith was to be expected in the fol- 
lowing, seventh century of the Ayrah. For this honor the subject of 
our present concern, the Shaykh al-Akbar, Muhyi |-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(d. 6387/1240), would arguably find the greatest number of advocates 
both in the East and the West, from early to modern times. Moreover, 
as we will see in the course of the particular book we are about to 
examine, Ibn al-‘Arabi very specifically nominated himself for this 
position, at the same time raising its significance to almost unprece- 
dented heights. 

It 1s well attested that Ibn al-‘Arabi (who was born in 560/1165 
in Murcia) began his mystical career in the 580s/1180s in the region 
of Seville with a special devotion to the spirituality (rahaniyah) of Jesus, 
son of Mary (Isa b. Maryam)? This fact might seem anomalous 


' See, eg., W. Montgomery Watt, The Faith and Practice of al-Ghazah, pp. 14-15. 
This judgment is also implicit in Duncan Black MacDonald’s art. on al-Ghazzali 
in the Encyclopaedia of Islam, \st edn. [hereafter, E-L. 1], s.v. 

2 “Verily, God will send to this community at the head of each one-hundred 
years one who shall renew its religion (ywjaddidu la-ha dina-ha)” (Sunan Abi Da’ iid 
[hereafter, Aba Da’iid], Malahim, 1). For examples of this popular belief attested in 
two commentaries of the ‘Anga’ Mughnb (by al-Maqabiri and al-Hijaz1), see below, 
pp. 422 (n. 138), 464 (n. 18), 475 (mn. 16) and 570 at n. 21. 

7 “1 Jesus] was our first master (shaykhu-nd [-awwal), at whose hands we returned 
[to God]. He has great concern for us, and does not forget us for a single moment. 
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since, at the time, the remnant Muslim nation in southern Iberia 
was under the constant threat of relentless Christian incursions from 
the north which would ultimately prove to be its nemesis. What 
would become the special Muslim nostalgia (gharam) associated with 
the land of al-Andalus* had already gone beyond the fleeting hope 
of revival there under the Ghazzali-inspired Almohad reforms, and, 
in Ibn al-‘Arabt, took shape as a vision of revolutionary new begin- 
nings set in Gnostic terms of world-ending. The second coming of 
Jesus expected by Christians and many Muslims as a sign of the end 
of times appeared to be actually at hand for the Andalusians and, 
perhaps, indeed, for all of IskLamdom, west and east.’ But in the Aztab 
‘Anqa@ Mughnb (The Book of the Fabulous Gryphon/Phoenix) the 
Sifi-visionary cautiously proffers a bold theory of spiritual rebirth 
for Islam in a sacred seventh century of the Prophet’s glorious mission. 

Even as Muhammad had appeared in 622 CE. with a new reve- 
lation in Arabic liberating the Semitic peoples of the Near East from 
the moribund canons of Byzantine theology, so the seventh century 
following the rise and full development of Islamic religion would 
bring is revitalization in the spirit of the preceding, Christic dis- 
pensation.® This reckoning expressly (but obscurely) figures in the 


I hope that we might attain the time of his descent (zaman nuziul-hi), God willing!” 
(Al-Futihat al-Makkiyah [hereafter, Fut.], vol. III, p. 341, Il. 22-23; and cf p. 35 [at 
nn. 116-17], below). For further refs., see James W. Morris, “The Spiritual Ascension: 
Ibn ‘Arabi and the Mr‘raj,” in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, 107: 4 (1987), 
p. 637, n. 42. On Ibn al-‘Arabi’s conversion to Sufism in 580/1184, see my art. 
cited on p. 21 (n. 54), below. 

* Américo Castro has given many instances of Andalusian pessimism and the 
irrepressible foreboding of the end of their Muslim state dating from the late-3rd/9th 
cent., which had developed into anguish with the fall of Toledo in 478/1085, when 
“offsetting their faith in the certain eternity of what they were promised by God 
was their doubt as to the stability, durability and tangibility of earthly things” (The 
Structure of Spanish History [1954], p. 86). Apropos of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s wistful poem on 
the Madinat al-Zahra’ (in his Muhadarat al-Abrar wa-Musamarat al-Akhyar, vol. 1 [1972], 
p. 328), see Ahmad b. Muh. al-Maqqari’s evidence of widespread nostalgia for the 
glory of Cordoba in Almohad times in The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in 
Spain [= Nafh al-Ttb min Ghusn al-Andalus al-Ratib| (P. de Gayangos, tr.), vol. I, 
pp. 31-32. 

° At a time when the Crusaders were still a constant menace along the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, tribal alliances were being formed beyond the Gobi Desert 
which would soon unleash a tidal wave of destruction on eastern Islam. 

® The full historical dynamic of this paradigm, involving Christianity’s relation 
to Judaism (and Christ’s to Moses and the prophets), would not have been lost on 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, a student of Ibn Hazm’s works. It is true, however, that our author 
does not commit to the binary scheme implicit in my interpretation here (which 
correlates with the nabi/walt debate treated in Chaps. 5 and 6 of our intro., below), 
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opening pages of the ‘Anga’ Mughnib in the keynote poem, “The 
Sealed Vessel” (al-Wi'a’ al-Makhtim), where the Ayri date of the com- 
ing of the Expected One, the nghtly-guided Mahdi, is hinted at in 
a verse featuring the three Arabic letters, 7d and ¢, the numer- 
ical value of which totals 683.’ This figure is arrived at by adding 
40 (the number of years of the Golden Age of Islam till the mur- 
der of the fourth caliph, ‘Ali b. Abi Talib)’ to the above-mentioned 
622 of the Christian era, the sum of which (= 662), when added 
again to 622, yields 1284—the Christian (solar) year corresponding 
to the Islamic (lunar) year, 683. ‘Thus, the advent of a new spiritual 
Revelation which would be to the Muslims what Islam was to the 
real followers of Jesus—the salvific ‘Truth—was about to dawn forth 
in the fullness of time. 

These septicentennial speculations are further elaborated in the 
final chapter of the book” in an ingenious theory of the correspon- 
dences of the sacred months, the last of which, the seventh month, 
Raab, is made to symbolize the “Seal of the saints” (khatm al-awliya’) 
as “the Last in body” who yet “precedes the First in authority.”!° 
After this, Ibn al-‘Arabi quotes a putative saying of the Prophet to 
his incredulous companions to the effect that the Latter-day saints— 
that is, the Safis of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s time!!—shall each receive the 


and it is, of course, overtly a septenary system, similar to that of the adwar (cycles, 
ages) of the /sma‘tltyah. On all of this, more later. 

” See the trn., below, p. 233 at n. 42 (and cf also p. 532 at n. 51). The Maghribi 
historian, Wali al-Din Ibn Khaldiin (d. 808/1406), discusses this passage in a scep- 
tical spirit in his famous Mugaddimah (tr. by Franz Rosenthal, vol. I, p. 190; see 
also p. 189). The verses which follow make clear that the ref. is, indeed, to the 
Mahdi (or, as Ibn Khaldin styles him, “the Fatimid”), the Islamic messianic figure 
associated with/identified as the eschatological Jesus (see p. 233, after v. 27 of the 
poem). 

® The only problem with this reckoning is that the 40 here would represent the 
number of lunar years of the reigns of the Prophet and the khulafa’ al-rashidun, 
whereas the 622 are longer, solar years. Hence, the death of ‘Ali occurred in 661 
CE., not 662. Therefore another solution to the problem may be called for: Perhaps 
the number stands for the canonical age of the Expected One at the time of his 
zuhiir, since, acc. to Muslim theologians, all prophets-to-be receive their apostolic 
commissions after the age of forty (though Jesus and John the Baptist were some- 
times recognized as exceptions to the rule). 

* See pp. 5275q., esp. at n. 21. 

'° & Jesus’s argument with the Jews in John 8: 315¢. 

'' In his K. al-Isfar ‘an Nata’y al-Asfar (in Ras@il Ibnu ’l-‘Arabi [1948], r. 24 p. 7) 
Ibn al-‘Arabi wrote that the Sufis of his day enjoyed more spiritual insights than 
earlier generations because of their closer proximity to the (eschatological manifes- 
tation of the) Afterworld. 
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wages of seventy of them." If it be objected that the prognosticated 
date, 683 aH, could not feasibly have been applied by our author 
to his own lifetime (and, therefore, was not intended to refer to him- 
self), in the final paragraph of the book Ibn al-‘Arabi appears to 
further specify—albeit in riddles—that the real nativity of the Seal/ 
Mahdi would come to pass sometime in the seventh century, after 
his natural birth in 560 (= 1165 cr, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own birthdate) 
and the complete unfolding of his human potential.'* As for the year, 
683/1284, that is when the true identity of sainthood’s consummate 
Seal would be discovered to the worthy.'* 

In this connection it 1s not without interest to note that, accord- 
ing to the French historian, Nicole Grandin, the present-day fol- 
lowers of the northern Sudanese Mahdi-pretender, Muhammad 
Ahmad b. Sayyid ‘Abd Allah (d. 1302/1885), specify the ‘Anga’ 
Mughrib as the main source of the Mahdi’s doctrine, adding that the 
book is still preserved today among the literate remnant of the 
Mahdist Ansar in Sudan.'? As Michel Chodkiewicz (to whom this 
information was conveyed) points out, Shaykh Muhammad Ahmad 
had been a member of the Sammdniyah Sufi order, the founder of 
which was a disciple of Mustafa b. Kamal al-Din al-Bakri,'® who, 
in turn, had been a student of the important Akbanan commenta- 


tor, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731). Dr. Chodkiewicz is 


rightly cautious regarding any real familiarity with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 


2 See p. 530 at n. 29. 

'5 Represented by the letters, .2 and &, acc. to the Maghribine values of 60 and 
500 (see p. 53] at n. 45). At around the same time (c. 1162-67 cE, in central Asia 
was the birth of the steppe warrior, T’emujin, who would later be known as Chingiz 
Khan. 

' His true birth is his ful or zuhir (appearance); his discovery, or epiphany, is 
his wujiid. All of this, of course, is simply my interpretation of the very abstruse 
symbolism of the final pages of the present trn., part of which remains somewhat 
doubtful to me. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that at some time in the 1280s 
cE. the “ecstatic” Spanish Qabalist, Ibrahim Abii 1|-‘Afiyah (Abraham Abulafia)— 
who was born in the year that Ibn al-‘Arabi died (which happens to be the year, 
5000 after the creation, acc. to the Rabbinic calendar)—proclaimed himself the 
Messiah of God in Rome (see Moshe Idel, Studies in Ecstatic Kabbalah, p. 15). 

' According to private correspondence with Dr. Michel Chodkiewicz (29 November, 
1988), cited in the latter’s An Ocean without Shore: Ibn ‘Arabi, the Book and the Law 
(Eng. trn., 1993), pp. 11 and 134 (n. 36). 

'© D. 1162/1749. He was a Syrian Ahalwatt shaykh who frequently visited Egypt. 
The founder of the Sammaniyah, Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sammani (d. 1189/1775), 
was but one of several influential disciples of his (see J. Spencer Trimingham, The 


Sufi Orders in Islam, p. 77). 
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writings on the part of the Sudanese Mahdi,'’ but in this case the 
license may be sound since al-Nabulust undoubtedly knew the ‘nga’, 
and it perhaps would not have escaped his notice that another 622 
solar years after the above-mentioned date of 683/1284, minus the 
extra 40, would fall in 1283/1866." Perhaps a tradition of expect- 
ing the “Mahdi”! in that year was passed down to the Sufi ascetic 
on the Nile—in whose time a deliverer was sorely sought. ‘Though 
Muhammad Ahmad did not openly proclaim himself to be the 
Expected One until 1881 cE. according to his grandson and reviver 
of the brotherhood, Imam al-Hadi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, he 
had revealed to his nearest confidant his inner feelings about being 
the Mahdi as early as 1860.” Recall that, elsewhere in North Africa 
a generation earlier, an even more important Arab liberation move- 
ment was lead by another charismatic heir of Ibn al-‘Arab?i’s spirit, 
Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza@irt (d. 1300/1883).?! 

It is important to realize, however, that the ordinary, uninitiated 
student of the ‘Anga’ was surely not meant to recognize the specific 
insinuations in the book as to the real identity of the Seal of the 
saints. Even in his later writings Ibn al-‘Arabi was equivocal to the 
point of dissimulating when it came to his own existential role as 
special Muhammadan Seal.** But beyond that, even what we might 
call the “screen doctrine” of Jesus as the Universal (scz., theoretical; 
essential) Seal of sainthood (khatam al-walayah al-mutlagah) was dan- 
gerous enough that it had to be concealed from casual readers in 


'7 See An Ocean without Shore, p. 11. 

'8 “New Age” readers may appreciate the fact that the Persian fire-worshipper, 
Zarathustra (Zoroaster), was supposed to have been born 620-30 years before Christ, 
and the reign of the Egyptian heliolater, Ikhnaton (Akhenaton), ended another 
620-30 years before the latter period. Also, Moses has been assigned to the 14th 
cent. BCE. and Abraham to the 21st. 

'9 Al-Nabulusi identified the Mahdi with the Seal of the saints (see below, 
p. 184, at n. 126). 

20 See B. Farwell, Prisoners of the Mahdi, p. 11. 

*1 Concerning whom, see Chodkiewicz’s The Spiritual Writings of Amir ‘Abd al-Kader 
(Eng. trn., 1995), and my review of that book in 7.A.0.S., 118: 2 (1998). 

*2 Compare, e¢g., Fut. I, 185 (9-13), and II, 49 (22-23), where Ibn al-‘Arabi 
speaks of meeting the Muhammadan Seal (in 595 [and/or 594?] u.), on the one 
hand; and, on the other, Fut. I, 244 (26), and the Diwan Ibn al-‘Arabi (1855), p. 259, 
et al., where he claims the title for himself. One plausible explication of this mate- 
rial has been ably presented by Michel Chodkiewicz in his Seal of the Saints: Prophecy 
and Sainthood in the Doctrine of Ibn ‘Arabi (Eng. trn., 1993), pp. 116-46. For 
the sake of convenience I have provided trns. of most of these passages in Appendix IV 
(pp. 589-615). 
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the present, relatively early work. Hence, in the ‘Anga@’ Ibn al-‘Arabi 
avails himself of an especially allusive, elusive style, wrapping mys- 
tery inside an enigma with his employment of a secret, coded script” 
in the passages specifically relating to Jesus as the Seal. Significant 
as these facts are for appreciating all the implications of the Akbarian 
doctrine of sarnthood, however, the main burden of the ‘Anga’ Mughnib, 
the recurrent message of its ceaseless dialectical rhythms, 1s the tran- 
scendent Immanence of spiritual authority. The Word of God 1s recewed in 
the heart of man; the Revelation of the prophet is revealed in the 
saint’s Inspiration. 

The essential subject-matter of the book we are about to examine, 
then, is the nature of Islamic sainthood (waldyah) and the proposition 
of its ultimate sufficiency in man’s search for knowledge and salvation. 
Students of Islam will be well aware of the possible implications of 
this position wis-d-vis the broader, crucial debate between the custo- 
dians of a literal-legal, ex post facto prophecy (the ‘ulama’, “religious 
scholars”) and the proponents of a living, life-giving insight there- 
into (the Sufis}—a dispute which has, perhaps inevitably, been reduced 
to a stand-off between “monotheism” and “mysticism”.** While the 
controversy is liable to even further generalization as a confronta- 
tion of “Abrahamic” West with “Brahmanic” East, the scripture- 
based religiosity of the nabi’ (Heb., “prophet”)}—or, rather, his organized 
followers—versus the more personal, experiential spirituality of the 
sadhu, yogin, arhant (Skt., = “saint”), etc.,*? in the context of Islamic 
mystical studies it must be understood at the outset that, not only 
is this basic polarity itself absolutely integral to the genuine Sufi 
experience in its wholeness, under ideal conditions it will also be 
perfectly equilibrated, so that there is no legitimate question as to 
which aspect, the exoteric or the esoteric, prophetic or mystic, shall 
predominate. This is the salient theoretical message of Sifism,”® and 


3 See App. III, pp. 574sq. 

** In this work I understand the term, Siifism, to be syn. with “({slamic) mysti- 
cism”. The contention of Jacqueline Chabbi that mystical movements other than 
tasawwuf (by that name) occurred in the earlier history of Islam would not seem to 
apply to the 6th/12th cent. Maghrib (see “Remarques sur le développement his- 
torique des mouvements ascétiques et mystiques au Khurdasan,” in Studia islamica, 
46 [1997], pp. 5-72). As for the vexed expression, “monotheism”, we will not have 
occasion to employ it here again. 

2 Fig., as in the theme of the papers pub. as The Other Side of God: A Polarity 
in World Religions (P.L. Berger, ed.). 


28 An expression of this underlying truth may be appreciated in the last chap. 
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cogent appeals have been made to regard Islamic religiosity as a 
whole in this light.’ 

But advocates of this refined, synthetic view of Islam tend to fall 
into the untenable position of disenfranchising the great mass of prac- 
ticing Muslims today who are more or less accurately described as 
“fundamentalist” (though the real significance of the fact be misap- 
prehended by most nonbelievers).”* While this may seem no great 
loss to the élite—and the Shaykh was himself a dyed-in-the-wool 
élitist’’—there must be something wrong with a picture of Islam 
which cannot accommodate the spirit of an Ibn Taymiyah (d. 728/ 
1328), whom Ibn al-‘Arabi would have admired,” I think, despite 
the renown he was to gain as implacable critic of “monistic” Sufism 
(the so-called madhhab wahdat al-wuwjiid).*' The truth is that, while 


of William C. Chittick’s The Sufi Path of Knowledge, “Seeing with Two Eyes,” pp. 
356-69, et seg. For a more succinct statement of the principle, see the intro. of 
W. Stoddart’s booklet, Sufism (1985), pp. 19-21. 

27 Most notably in the quite thought-provoking publications of the Swiss writer, 
Frithjof Schuon. 

*8 It has been suggested that the term, “fundamentalist,” is appropriate for use 
in ref. to Muslims since it denotes a militant American Protestant movement begin- 
ning in the early 20th cent., and, in any case, it has become a mark of deroga- 
tion, connoting “reactionism, intolerance, bigotry” etc. But the first contention is 
invalid since the word, in fact, is almost invariably employed in the generic sense 
of a principle or attitude, and the second point is irrelevant inasmuch as it is only 
true of the liberal/secular enemies of fundamentalism in academia and the west- 
ern media. As I use the expression, “fundamentalism” properly signifies belief in 
the plenary inspiration of scripture by God, along with the tendency to oppose 
those more “modern” attitudes which are not consonant with that orientation. As 
such, the term may only apply to a large minority of Jews and Christians today, 
but it remains particularly descriptive of the great majority of Muslims. 

29 See his remarks, ¢.g., on p. 509 (at n. 10) of the present trn. But, as pointed 
out in the next note, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s élitism is not exclusive of contrary types. 

%0 And did, as it were, vicariously, in his own great compatriot, the Zahirite, Abu 
Muh. Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), who was also highly critical of Sufism. Similarly, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to have esteemed Ahmad Ibn Hanbal above the other imams 
of the schools (see the unpub. A. al-Mubashshivat, in Ms. Yusuf Aga 5624, t. 355b). 
For his deep appreciation of Ibn Hazm, see below, p. 41, e seg. As for the Mus- 
lim’s ready capacity to receive both Ibn al-‘Arabi (= hagigah) and Ibn Taymiyah 
(= shart‘ah), Osman Yahia’s account of the young Nagshbandi Sufi of Aleppo in his 
FNistoire et classification de Voeuvre d’Ibn ‘Arabi (pp. 18-19) is admirably illustrative. I 
would suggest that Ibn Taymiyah might well be considered the mujaddid of the cent. 
foll. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s as his dialectic antithesis (rather as Ibn Hazm foreshadowed al- 
Ghazzall). 

31 Otherwise known as the “school of the unificationists [with God]” (madhhab al- 
uttehadiyin). But this is a label far more applicable to the teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
disciple, Sadr al-Din al-Qinawi (d. 673/1274), than those of the master himself 
(see Ibn Taymiyah, Mami‘at al-Rasail wa-l-Masa’il, vol. IV, pp. 1-101; and vol. I, 
pp. 61-120). Cf also M. Memon, /bn Taimiyah’s Struggle against Popular Religion (1976). 
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al-Ghazzali succeeded to some extent in uniting Muslims, the Shaykh 
al-Akbar has become something of a divisive factor, with admirers 
and detractors agreeing only on his greatness (for good or for evil). 

Admirers of Ibn al-‘Arabi who live in the West should begin by 
acknowledging that his teachings pose a very serious challenge to 
Muslim believers, one which will not be tolerated by some, although, 
with the patient moderation characteristic of Islamic culture over 
time, they are likely to continue to stimulate many and, perhaps, to 
lead to the enlightenment of a few. The scholarly advantage to admit- 
ting our Shaykh’s uncertain credibility as a doctor of Islam lies in 
freeing us completely for the difficult prerequisite of understanding 
and assessing precisely what is intended in his text. Ibn al-‘Arabi 
repeatedly gives the reader fair warning that he does not always say 
exactly what he means,” often putting his mutarzm in the dubious 
position of having to choose between a literal and a more revealing 
reading. The work which I present here is, thus, an interpretation, 
and I should make it clear that my own opinion of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
doctrine of sainthood is such that it is not necessarily consonant with 
Islamic orthodoxy. There is, no doubt, a point beyond which the 
“renewal” of Revelation comes perilously close to what Jesus Christ 
meant by its fujilment in the Sermon on the Mount**—or so wary 
Muslims might be forgiven for suspecting. 

In the contemporary Arab world (if the Egyptian People’s Assembly 
can be viewed as somehow representative thereof) the ongoing state- 
sponsored publication of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s voluminous Futihat al-Makkiyah 
(The Meccan Revelations) since 1972°? has been the occasion of a 
political show-down between the liberal partisans of “free speech” 
(pro) and the religious conservatives (contra) neither of whom, be 
it noted, have gone to much trouble to familiarize themselves with 
what they are fighting over.*® Notwithstanding, there is perhaps a 


°2 But few Muslim teachers unite Sunnis and Shi‘ites, Arabs and non-Arabs (and, 
today, even Muslims and non-Muslims) to the extent that Ibn al-‘Arabi has. 

%° See, eg., pp. 238-40 of the present trn., and p. 287 (n. 55), et al. 

+ See Matt. 5: 17-18. 

35 Osman Yahia’s critical edn. [= Fut.-Y.] (14 vols. to date), pub. under the aus- 
pices of the Egyptian ministry of culture in collaboration with the Sorbonne (Cairo, 
1972-). [This was written prior to the lamented passing of Dr. Yahia in Nov., 
1997]. 

°° See Th.E. Homerin, “Ibn Arabi in the People’s Assembly: Religion, Press 
and Politics in Sadat’s Egypt,” Middle East Journal, 40 (1986), pp. 462-77. For the 
opposing view, see K.A. ‘Awn, A. al-Futiihat al-Makkiyah wa-Ma wara’a-hu mn Ayad™ 
Khafiyah (1989). 
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certain justice in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s lot falling among the westernizing 
secularists: he actually lived in western Europe in the midst of the 
golden age of medieval Christian humanism.*’ Moreover, there is a 
quite legitimate, even compelling case to be made for characteriz- 
ing the Akbarian doctrine of sainthood as essentially anthropocen- 
tric. In the pages immediately following a caveat lector such as we 
alluded to earlier, Ibn al-‘Arabi speaks on his method of writing and 
its object: 


Whenever I discourse on such [recondite matters as the Seal of Saint- 
hood and the Expected Mahdi], I speak in terms of the Two Worlds 
[the Macrocosm and the Microcosm, or Nature and spiritual Man] in 
order to clarify the issue for the listener by referring to the “more 
extensive” [scz., the external World] which he knows and comprehends, 
after which I draw comparisons between that [outer World] and its 
inner Secret (szrru-hu)*® deposited in Man—who yet denies and does not 
comprehend it. For my purpose in everything which I write is never 
that which appears in phenomenal existence (al-kawn), but, rather, the 
Gnosis of That which is found in this Human Essence and Adamite 
Individuality (al-‘ayn al-insani wa-l-shakhs al-Adami).*® 


Elsewhere he restates his approach and goes on to further specify 
the ultimate goal: 


So whenever I mention in this or any of my other books an instance 
of a phenomenal event, my purpose is to fix it in the hearing of the 
listener and compare it with its /:keness in Mankind. So let us turn our 
contemplation to our [own human] Essence (dhdtu-na), which is the 
Way of our Salvation (sabil najat-na)! | tread that Way in its entirety 
at this human Level of being,* in accordance with whatever the Station 
confers, corporeal or spiritual.*! 


7 That is, about a cent. after St. Anselm (d. 1109) and a cent. before Meister 
Eckhart (d. 1327-28), the two most original articulators of medieval Christian human- 
ism (acc. to R.W. Southern, Medieval Humanism and Other Studies, 1970). Although 
there can be no question of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s having been affected by Latin scholas- 
ticism, Miguel Asin Palacios has made a brilliant study of the Great Shaykh’s indi- 
rect influence on Ramon Lull and Dante (the latter in his /slam and the Dwine Comedy 
[Eng. trn., 1968]}. When Petrarch ascended Mt. Ventou to find himself alone, the 
spirit of Ibn al-‘Arabr had already been there. 

°° The distinction is between the “gross” and the “subtle”, the perceptible and 
the supersensual, etc. 

°K. ‘Anga’ Mughnb (Cairo, 1954 [= Q2]), p. 6, ll. 10-15 (7.6., the printings of 
this edn. sometimes vary in their lines), tr. on p. 240. 

9 Fi hadhthi l-nash’ati l-insaniyati could also be rendered: “in this human form.” 
On the word, nash’ah, see the Glossary, s.v., below. 

' 2, p. 7 (ll. 1-5), tr. on p. 242. (Hereafter, citations of the “Anga’ text gener- 
ally refer to the present trn. where, in the right margin, bold numerals give the 
page-numbers of the Cairo, 1954 [Q2] edn. of the Arabic text). 
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Later we shall see that there is an important sense in which The 
Fabulous Gryphon is to be understood as a personal testament and an 
existential expression of one man’s presentation of himself to the 
world. Who, then, is Muhammad b. ‘Ali Ibn al-‘Arabi—or, more 
precisely, what do we know about his early life in the Maghnb (the 
Islamic Occident) at the time that the nga’ was written, before his 
fateful emigration to the East (the Aflashng) where he would gain last- 
ing fame after a long career of literary and spiritual achievement?” 
Actually, there is a great deal of information on this period, for the 
very reason that we have touched upon: Ibn al-‘Arabi quite con- 
sciously viewed his life-experiences as the raw material or distillation 
of his personal realizations, and in volume after volume of his vast 
literary output are scattered biographical data in the form of poignant 
reminiscences or detailed anecdotes—more often than not, it seems, 
dating from his seminal years in Andalusia and North Africa. With 
her recent, ground-breaking Quest for the Red Sulphur,*? Claude Addas 
has rendered the field of Akbarian studies the inestimable service of 
gathering together in one volume the bulk of the most important of 
these miscellaneous references. In the following section I have found 
little to expand upon the sound factual basis of her research, but 
shall focus on a few particulars only, where my own study in connec- 
tion with the ‘Anga’ has occasionally suggested a somewhat different 
picture of its author. 


#® Al-Maqgari quotes Abi Ja‘far Ibn Khatimah (d. after 770/1369) as stating 
that “it is quite obvious that [Ibn al-‘Arabi’s] station (magam al-shaykh) was magnified 
after his removal from the Maghrib” (Nafh al-Ttb min Ghusn al-Andalus al-Rattb [Ihsan 
“Abbas, ed., 1968], vol. II, p. 176). 

* Subtitled: The Life of Ibn ‘Arabi (Eng. trn., 1993). 
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Our pending task shall be to explicate the text of the A. Anga@ 
Mughnb and extrapolate therefrom Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrine of saint- 
hood as it stood in 595-97/1199-1201,' long before the production 
of his great masterpieces, the Futiuhat al-Makkiyah and Fusiis al-Hikam 
(The Bezels of Wisdom), by and in which the Akbarian teachings 
would attain final definition. Although I had initially assumed (as 
H.S. Nyberg found of the three brief treatises by Ibn al-‘Arabr which 
he edited)? that the ‘Anga@ text had probably undergone later redac- 
tion, my subsequent work with a microfilm of the very valuable man- 
uscript owned by the Berlin Staatsbibliothek, numbered 3266°’—which 
was copied in Fez in 597/1201 and certified by Ibn al-‘Arabi—has 
since made clear that it is both the earliest and the best source of 
the book known to exist. Hence, we are afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to examine at a definitely early stage seminal notions which 
would continue to evolve (at least in expression) through the rework- 
ings of the Futiéhat to their flowering in the Fusis.* Before proceed- 
ing to that investigation, however, it would be well to attempt 
something similar with respect to the author himself: Apart from all 
that the Shaykh al-Akbar has since become for us, what do we know 
about the man who wrote The Fabulous Gryphon, probably at the age 
of thirty-six in his native Andalusia?’ By way of preparation for a 





| The terminus a quo for the composition of the ‘dnga’ is given in the book itself 
(see pp. 281, n. 2; 282, n. 9; and 288, n. 2): Rabi‘ I, 595, corresponding almost 
exactly to Jan., 1199. The terminus ad quem is Jumada I, 597 (= Feb.—Mar., 1201), 
the date when Ms. Berlin 3266 (= B) was copied in Fez. 

2 Acc. to Nyberg, Ibn al-‘Arabi later reworked his writings, making additions 
(Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi, p. 18). This is true of at least two of the works 
which he edited (the Insha’ al-fadawil wa-l-Dawa’ir and Al-Tadbirat al-Ilahiyah), and, 
no doubt, of others, but it does not seem to have been the case with many of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s writings. The ‘Anga’, for instance, was in its final form within a year or 
so of its orig. composition. 

3 See p. 197-99, below, where I have described this ms., which forms the basis 
of the present trn. 

* T refer, esp., to the concept of walayah (sainthood) and its association with the 
Seal (kKhatm) and Mahdi motifs (though the same would certainly apply, ¢g., to the 
hagigah al-Muhammadiyah and other metaphysical notions). I have attempted to give 
a provisional outline of this development in the series of prooftexts tr. in App. IV 
(pp. 589-61 3). 

> As explained below, I think that the ‘Anga’ was written in 596/1199-1200, in 
southeast Andalusia (probably Almeria). 
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portrait sketch, let us begin by drawing back some of the veils that 
have concealed our subject’s genuine lineaments. 

In the first place, he certainly was not yet known by the honorific 
(laqab), Muhyt |-Din (Reviver of the religion), by which we have already 
referred to him, before his departure from the Maghrib, where such 
extravagant epithets were not customary at that time.® Nevertheless, 
there is evidence that Ibn al-‘Arabi may have acquired the title by 
which he would best be known (especially among Turks and Persians) 
fairly early in his career, since an apparent reference to it occurs in 
a poem toward the beginning of his Diwdan:’ 


I am “the Reviver”, al-Muhyi®— 
I speak not allusively nor foolishly’ 
—I am “the Hatimite Arab,”!? Muhammad! 
To every age is One who is its Essence, 
and I alone am now that Individual.” 
For people come only one after another; 


there cannot be two “Individuals” in one age... .'? 


° That is, not by the 6th/12th cent. (see R. Dozy, The History of the Almohades, 
p. v, n. 1; I. Goldziher, “The Spanish Arabs and Islam,” The Muslim World, 53 
(1963), p. 14; and A. Schimmel, /slamie Names, p. 60). The legend that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
was named Muhyi (-Din by his father in honor of the great eastern Sufi, ‘Abd al- 
Qadir al-Jilani, who had the /agab (and who happened to die in the year after Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s birth) is patently apocryphal. Similarly, the honorary title, al-Shaykh al- 
Akbar (Doctor Maximus), was undoubtedly made current by generations foll. the 
master’s death; nor was Ibn al-‘Arabi generally referred to as the “Seal of the 
saints” during his lifetime. 

” On pp. 44-45 of the 1855 edn. of the Diwan lbn ‘Arabi. The eighty poems up 
to p. 40 are arranged in roughly chronological order and were probably all com- 
posed in the Maghrib—that is, prior to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s departure thence in 598/1202. 
I am inclined to believe that the poems on pp. 44-45 were written in Malatya or 
Aleppo in the second decade of the 7th/13th cent. (see my art., “The Bilaq Diwan 
of Ibn al-‘Arabr: Some Addenda to a Tentative Description,” Journal of Arabic Literature, 
29:3 [1998]. Algab such as Muhyt (-Din were common in Saljigid and Ayyibid soci- 
ety (see H. Busse, “‘Izz al-Din,” in E./. 2, 5.v.). The metre of the poem is al-tawil. 

® For Muhyt l-Din. Otherwise, al-Muhyi is a name of God (in Qur. 30: 50 and 
41: 39), At the end of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fihnst al-Miallafat in Ms. Feyzullah 2119 
(f. 176) 1s inscribed the verse: “I am the Reviver of engendered existence (muhyt 
l-kawn). | am the Veil of the Treasure; not the Treasure am I.” 

> La ukni wa-la ataballadi. This could also be read: “I have no kunyah and no 
msbah” (qualifying names, relating to an offspring and a place of origin). 

'° Al-arabiyu -Hatimiyu. Franz Rosenthal has rendered this verse differently in his 
art., “Ibn ‘Arabi between ‘Philosophy’ and ‘Mysticism’” (Onens, 1988), p. 5. The 
ref., of course, is to the poet’s names, Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Hatimi. 

'! Wa-inniya dhaka I-shakhsu fi l-asn awhadi. 

"2 Haram” “ala l-adwan shakhsani_yijadu: “It is forbidden to the ages that two indi- 
viduals be found [in the same age].” This resonates to the Qur’anic argument 
against polytheism (23: 91), to the effect that there could not be two supreme Deities 
since [heir interests would inevitably conflict and bring destruction upon the world. 
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In another, very important poem which we have had occasion to 
note and shall again, he may be alluding to the same Jagab in the 
opening verse:’° 


I was appointed to deliver God’s Religion 
(Deliverance is from Him, as the Scriptures say),'* 
For I am Hatimite in race, he of Magnanimity, 
of the Arab tribe of Tayyi? down the generations! 


As for the other name appearing in these verses, the cognomen, 
al-Hatimi, it 1s well attested in some of the oldest manuscript evi- 
dence,'® including autographs, which sometimes end with al-7@7 al- 
Hatmi al-Andalusi (though usually one or two of these will be omitted, 
and the first two may be inverted).'’ As in the last line quoted above, 
Ibn al-‘Arabr himself frequently related this appellation to that of 
the proverbially magnanimous Arab knight and poet, Hatim al-Ta’r."® 
At least in some cases, however, the verses in question are presented 
as examples of fakhr (vainglory, or “tribal pride”, as a literary con- 
ceit),’” and it is not necessary to suppose that they were intended as 
a literal genealogy.”? Moreover, except by virtue of such “creative” 


It is also reminiscent of the Jsma‘tli “ages”, adwdar (s., dawr), each of which is initi- 
ated by one of the seven major prophets—exc. that there the system expressly allows 
for two “individuals” (the natiq-prophet and his samit-wast) in each age. 

'5 See Diwan Ibn ‘Arabi (hereafter, Diwan], p. 259 (cf below, pp. 56-57). The 
metre is al-basit. 

'* Cf Qur. 3: 126 and 8: 10: “There is no deliverance (al-nasr\ except it is from 
God.” 

15 Min Tayy’™ ‘arabty™ ‘an ab fa-abi. The ref. is to Hatim al-Ta’1, renowned for 
his karam (see n. 18, below). 

'© Fg. in Ms. Yusuf Aga 4868, f. 38b, copied c. 602/1205. Scribes often miswrote 
al-Khatumi (sigillary, of the Seal) for al-Hatimi. 

'7 See, eg., his signature in Ms. Istanbul Unw. Lib. 79A, f. 103, in the plate fac- 
ing p. 32 of Ralph W,J. Austin’s Sufis of Andalusia (1971). 

18 See also Diwan, p. 47 (I. 3 & 14; and cf 1. 18 on p. 308); and the same poem 
in Muhdadarat al-Abrar (hereafter, Muhadarah], vol. I (1972), pp. 342-43. On Hatim 
al-Ta71 (al-Jawad), who died ¢. 605 cE, see Encyclopaedia of Islam, 2nd ed. [= EL. 
2}, sv. Al-Maqqari specifies in his biography of Ibn al-‘Arabi that he was actually 
the scion of ‘Abd Allah b. Hatim, brother of ‘Adi, the more famous son of Hatim 
(see Najfh al-T7b [1968], vol. HU, pp. 161-62; for numerous trads. relating to ‘Adi 
b. Hatim, see A.J. Wensinck, Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, vol. VIII 
find.], s.v.). 

'9 Tbn al-‘Arabi explicitly says so in Muhdadarah, vol. I, pp. 342-43; and the Diwan 
rubrics, likewise, indicate this on pp. 44 and 46-47. In “The Balaq Diwan” (cited 
in n. 7, above), I have speculated that the section of the Diwan in which these 
instances occur may have orig. been part of the (lost) early anthology entitled Inzal 
al-Ghuyiib ‘ala Maratib al-Qulib (see n. 33 therein). 

20 As I might, only half-seriously, claim descent from St. Thomas More. It is 
perhaps not too significant that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s contemporary, the historian, ‘Izz 
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etymology, there is really no reason to understand the name, al- 
Hatimi, by itself, as actually deriving from the Arabian hero at all.’ 

Be that as it may, if we are to credit the attribution, membership 
in the Tay’ tribe would tend to indicate a pro-Umayyad (= Marwanid, 
Kalbite) affiliation in the perennially divisive Arab clan-organization.” 
In the particular circumstances of Maghribine society, however, the 
volatile racial factor served to unite the Arabs, and when widespread 
Berber revolts threatened to exterminate the handful of Arab colonists 
(called baladiyiin) in the final decade of the Umayyad dynasty, numer- 
ous divisions of Syrian military reinforcements (aad, Sha’miyiin) were 
dispatched westward by the central government in Damascus, many 
of whom found their way to Andalusia, where they managed to seize 
power and acquire great landholdings.”® Hence, any actual substance 
to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s occasional claim to a pure Arab descent would 
probably be owing to the influx of these Syrian newcomers.” In 
reality, however, some admixture of native European blood in our 
mystic’s make-up is much more than likely,” and a Berber element 
is apparently certain.”° 


al-Din Ibn al-Athir (d. 630/1233), does not mention him among the notable Hatmis 
or 7@is in his genealogical study, Al-Lubab ft Tahdhib al-Ansab (see vols. I, pp. 
325sq., and II, 2715sg.). 

21 When Ibn Khaldin, for instance, refers to Ibn al-‘Arabi as al-Hatmi (in the 
Mugaddimah, vol. I, p. 187), if he failed to make the connection between that name 
and Hatim al-Ta’i, then, with his intimate knowledge of Maghnibi political sociol- 
ogy, he might have attr. the msbah to the Bani Hatem which was the family of the 
powerful leader of the Andalusian Qaysites, al-Sumayl b. Hatim (d. 142/759), at 
the time of the Umayyad takeover of Cordoba. 

22 'The Southern (Yemenite) tribe of the Bani Tayy’ was actually “northern” in 
that it had long been located north of Khaybar (east of T'ayma’), and later became 
closely allied to the Syrian party of Mu‘awiyah b. Abi Sufyan (d. 60/680), the fifth 
caliph and founder of the Umayyad dynasty. 

23 Cf Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 502. For details of the various divi- 
sions of Arab settlement in the Maghrib, see Dhanin Taha, The Muslim Conquest 
and Settlement of North Africa and Spain (esp. pp. 110-82). 

*t The Tayyi’ were among the Syrian jund from Egypt that settled in the province 
of Murcia (which, hence, was nicknamed Misr, “Egypt”), Ibn al-‘Arabi’s birthplace 
(see ibid., pp. 148-49; and Bernard Lewis’s trn. from Ibn al-Khatib in his {slam, 
vol. I, pp. 118-20). Note that in our present text, Ibn al-‘Arabi states that he is 
“neither purebred Arab nor non-Arab” (see p. 252 at n. 54). 

*° Few Arab women are known to have emigrated to Andalusia at any time. 

26 His mother’s family was at least partly Berber, with relations to a ruler (malik) 
of Tlemcen, Yahya b. Yughan al-Sanhaji, acc. to Fut. II, 18 [15s9.], and Muhadarah, 
vol. II (1906), pp. 67-68. Aba ‘Ubayd al-Bakri mentions that Murcia was colo- 
nized by Berbers (see M. de Slane, tr., Al-Mughnb ft Dhikr Bilad Ifriqya wa-l-Maghnb 
frep., 1965], p. 128). 
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Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi was born in the sacred month of Rama- 
dan, 560 an. (= July-August, 1165 cE), in the beautiful township 
of Murcia, inland from the Mediterranean Costa Blanca between 
Valencia and Almeria, in the giblah of al-Andalus.?’ After seizing 
Toledo in the preceding century, Christian conquistadors under the 
king of Leon and Castile, Alfonso VI, had pushed far south to cap- 
ture the fortress of Aledo which commanded the fertile countryside 
around Murcia.”® It was at this juncture that the desperate “party 
kings” (mulitk al-tawa@if) of Muslim Spain petitioned Yusuf Ibn ‘Tashufin, 
leader of the Berber Almoravids (al-murabitiin),” to come to their 
defense against the looming threat from the north. ‘The Moroccans 
proved easier to admit than to dismiss, however, and soon the people 
of Andalusia had lost their liberty to their liberators. When, in the 
following century, a rival Berber regime, the Almohads (al-muwah- 
hidin),°° arose and the North African civil strife spread to the penin- 
sula, a gallant, ex-Christian warlord named Ibn Mardanish*' was 


“7 ‘The region was known as Tudmir (after its former Visigothic ruler, ‘Theodemir). 
While Muslims built very few towns de novo in Andalusia, Murstyah does seem to be 
one such, although it was apparently constructed with materials taken from a nearby 
Roman site (perhaps the Murgi of Pomponius Mela; or else Myrtia, a name for 
Diana, patroness of nearby Denia-Artemision). Murcia’s port, Cartagena (New 
Carthage), was established as the poet d’appui of Hannibal’s great march on Rome. 

8 These were the heady days of the celebrated Castilian knight, Rodrigo Diaz, 
mio Cid (sayytd-t). 

*2 The name denotes “the residents of a frontier military-retreat (nbat)”. Specific- 
ally, it refers to the reform-movement founded by ‘Abd Allah Ibn Y4sin al-Jazuli 
(d. c. 450/1058) among the nomadic Sanhajah Berbers of the western Sahara, which, 
under Yusif Ibn Tashufin (d. 500/1106), became the first great Berber empire in 
history. 

30 “The asserters of Divine unity (al-tawhid)”. ‘This movement was founded by 
Muh. Ibn Tuamart (d. 524/1130), called the Mahdi by his followers, among the 
more sedentary Masmidah Berbers, but its fortunes were extended under the capa- 
ble leadership of the Mahdi’s khalzfah, ‘Abd al-Mu’min, and two generations of the 
latter’s descendents (the reigns of whom were coextensive with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s life 
in the Maghrib). For a good study of Ibn ‘Tumart’s mahdism, see M. Fletcher’s 
art., “Al-Andalus and North Africa in the Almohad Ideology,” in The Legacy of 
Mushm Spain (S.Kh. Jayyusi, ed.), vol. I, pp. 237-58. 

31 Muh. b. Sa‘d b. Muh. b. Ahmad Ibn Mardanish (< Martinez). He ruled sharg 
al-Andalus from 541/1146 until his death in 567/1172, when Murcia was under 
leisurely seige by the Almohads. Al-Maqqart, who treats Ibn Mardanish as an exem- 
plar of Andalusian valor, quotes a war-story concerning him which took place in 
560 u., Ibn al-‘Arabi’s birthyear (see The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain 
[de Gayangos, tr.], vol. I, pp. 123-24; and vol. H, p. 413). Recent archeological 
investigations of the Castillejo of Monteagudo near Murcia have concluded that this 
complex was constructed under Ibn Mardanish (see M. Barrucand and A. Bednorz, 
Moorish Architecture in Andalusia, p. 225, n. 147). 
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able to carve out an independent enclave based in Murcia, in which 
Ibn al-‘Arabi was born. As Ibn Mardanish was conveniently allied 
to the Almoravids (the better to stave off the Almohad advance), Ibn 
al-‘Arabi would later recall among his earliest childhood memories 
hearing the invocation of the ‘Abbasid caliph’s name during the 
Friday sermon.” 

The precise day of his birth in Ramadan has been a matter of 
some uncertainty. In recent times most scholars have followed the 
lead of Miguel Asin Palacios and the latter-day Moroccan compiler, 
Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Maqgari (d. 1041/1632), who quotes the 
7th/13th-century historian, Muhammad Ibn al-Najar,*® as claiming 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi himself informed him in Damascus that he was 
born on “a Monday evening, the seventeenth of Ramadan” (= 28 
July).** But the 17th of Ramadan is the traditional date of the 
“Day of Decision” ( yawm al-furgan) of Surah VIII: 41-42, when the 
fledgling Muslim community won its fateful first military victory at 
Badr. Beyond that, Henry Corbin was impressed by the fact that 
this day in 560 An. marked the first lunar anniversary of “what is 
perhaps the most crucial event in Iranian Isma‘ilism: the proclama- 
tion of the Grand Resurrection at Alamit.”* Unfortunately, the 
datum as given is inherently suspect, however, since 17 Ramadan 
seems to have fallen on a ‘Tuesday in that year. 

Ahmed Ateg was the first modern researcher to call this date into 
question when he published a note evidently written by Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s chief disciple, Sadr al-Din Muhammad b. Ishaq al-Qunawi 
(d. 673/1274),*° during the Shaykh’s lifetime which reads: “My Lord, 


32 He was al-Mustanjid bi-Llah (555-66/1160-70; see Muhadarah, I, 128). Unlike 
the Almohads who later claimed the caliphate over all Muslims, the Almoravids 
nominally recognized the ‘Abbasid central authority in faraway Baghdad. 

33 Muh. b. Yahya b. ‘Alt (d. 643/1245). See Nafh al-T7b, vol. II, p. 163 (quoting 
al-Safadi’s Waft bi-l-Wafayat, vol. IV, p. 178). Ibn al-Najjar was wrong about the 
date of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s departure from Andalusia (see Nafh al-Tib, vol. II, pp. 162-63). 

** See tbid., p. 163; M. Asin Palacios, El Islam cnstianizado, p. 33; and T.H. Werr, 
“Tbn [al-]‘Arabi,” in £./, 1. A.E. Affi, who hounded Asin for his every flaw, has 
even tailed the latter in giving the wrong Ce. birthdate (in The Mystical Philosophy of 
Muhyid Din-Ibnul ‘Arabi, p. x0). 

°° Creative Imagination in the Siifism of Ibn ‘Arabi (Eng. trn., 1969), p. 25 (cf also pp. 
38-39). 

© In Ms. Yusuf Aga 5624, p. 675 (= f. 347). See A. Ates, “Anadolu kiitiiphanelerinden 
miihim yazma eserler,” in Tarh vesitklan dergist, | (old series, 16), pp. 157-59 (and 
plates XXIII-XXXI), pub. in 1955. The information was later inc. in Ates’s art., 
“Ibn al-‘Arabi,” in Ef. 2 (see p. 707b). 
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the Master, Imam to the world, Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi, was born 
in the month of months, Ramadan, on the twenty-seventh [day] ...in 
the year, 560,°’ in the town of Murcia in the land of al-Andalus. . . .””° 
But what Ates (and, after him, Austin)” fails to mention is that after 
“the twenty-seventh” is plainly written in the same hand: “or the seven- 
teenth [day] of [the month]”; but this has been crossed out, presum- 
ably by a later editor, and @» (correct) has been inscribed above 
the first option, the 27th.*’ As the latter happens to be the tradi- 
tional date of the holiest moment in the Islamic calendar, Laylat al- 
Qadr (the “Night of Power”, or “Decree,”*’ when the Qur’an was 
first revealed), there would appear to be compelling reasons to doubt 
the accuracy of this, as well as the other, putative birthdate.” In Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s poetic Diwan is another example of fakhr which could be 
taken as a taunt to the historian trying to fix the Shaykh’s time-frame.” 


Each moment I behold You is my “Night of Decree’; 
while that which for mankind in the month of Ramadan 


*’ Corresponding to Aug. 7, 1165. Corbin would not be surprised to learn that 
this date was one day before the solar anniversary of the Nizarite gzydmah. 

38 See ibid., plate XXV (no. 7, mispaginated 673 instead of 675). Another Turkish 
scholar, Nihat Keklik, later drew attention to a colophon (in Ms. Sehid Ah Pasa 
1340) which specifies “Friday evening, the 27th” as the birthdate (see his Muhyiddin 
Tbn7ul-arabé [1966], p. 171); but, although I do not know the provenience of the 
ms. concerned, it is safe to assume that its ultimate source may be al-Qiinawi’s 
note. As for the day of the week given, the Near Eastern “evening of the 27th” 
fell on a Saturday, if I am not mistaken (although, by our reckoning, it would be 
Friday evening, p.m., from sunset to midnight). 

* In his Sufis of Andalusia [hereafter, Sufis], p. 21, n. 2. 

* This is clearly discernible in the plate cited in n. 38, above. Of course, it is 
possible that al-Qiinawt himself made this emendation in his own text at a later 
date, but it is certainly at least as likely that another, later hand 1s responsible. At 
any rate, this passage alone, interesting as it 1s, should not be taken as firm evi- 
dence for the correct date, since, if it were really based on word of mouth testi- 
mony from Ibn al-‘Arabi to his disciple, there would not have been such ambiguity 
in its statement. 

See Surah 97. 

* Either birthdate would make Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “sun-sign” to be Leo. In 1175 ce, 
Gerard of Cremona defended his belief in astrology (against Daniel of Morley’s ob- 
jection that a prince and a pauper may be born under the same star) by observ- 
ing that, as a Leonine, although he himself did not become a king, yet he never 
submitted to the domination of any mortal, so that he, nathless, was a king of the 
mind. 

*% Diwan, pp. 47-48. The metre is al-khafif. 

“ In fact, as a result of a dream that he had in 631/1233, Ibn al-‘Arabr came 
to share the view of Imam Abit Hanifah that Jaylat al-gadr falls on a different cal- 
endar date each year (see zbid., 280). 
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Is “better than a thousand months”*—-verily, I 


—I am better than that without any time [-limit]!* 
Its Graciousness depends on me,*’ while my own Grace 
belongs to Him Who made me in His [Image].... 


All the pride of any man is something which is lent, 
except my pride in the Image of the Merciful!*® 


As a final note on the matter, Michel Chodkiewicz has indicated 
that the enormous edifice of the Futiéhat al-Makkiyah is based on a 
plan of five-hundred and sixty chapters, matching the Agi year of 
the author’s birth (which, as we have seen, is also memorialized in 
the present work).*? The implicitly apocalyptic dimension of these cal- 
culations is spelled out in an interesting passage from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Muhddarat al-Abrar wa-Musamarat al-Akhyar (Vhe Conference of the 
Righteous and the Converse of the Excellent) which—although it 
ostensibly relates to the year, 561 AH—tells of a prediction of “amaz- 
ing things which would come to pass in the third and fourth climes 
by the decree of the Almighty, the All-Knowing,” Who placed the 
knowledge of [those things] in the course of the stars and motions 
of the spheres.” 

In the event, however, the year must have passed quietly in Murcia, 
since no particularly “amazing things” are recorded in the local his- 
tories until the surrender of the town to the second Almohad caliph, 
Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf, in 567/1172, after which Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father 
found it expedient to move his family to Seville which had become 
the provincial capital of the new Berber empire. As an only son,” 





® Qur. 97: 3. 

Bi-ghayn zamani. 

Fadlu-ha raj" ilayya. 

Bi-sitirati -Rahmani. “Something which 1s lent” (in the first hemistich): mu‘Gr. 
See his art., “Che Futuhat Makkiyyah and Its Commentators: Some Unresolved 
Enigmas,” in L. Lewisohn, ed., The Legacy of Medieval Persian Sufism, pp. 230-31; 
and ¢f. above, p. 6, n. 13). 

”° Cf Qur. 6: 96, et al. Acc. to Ahmad al-Razi (d. 344/955), al-Andalus was at 
the western extremity of the fourth geographic clime, North Africa of the third. Of 
course, Ibn al-‘Arabi is not presenting the passage as a prediction. 

5! Op. cit., vol. I, p. 429. This chap. of the Muhdadarah was tr. and discussed by 
Richard Hartmann in “Eine islamishe Apokalypse aus der Kreuzzugszeit,” Schriften 
der Konigsberger gelehrten Gesellschaft (1924), pp. 86-116. 

°2 As Addas observes, this is to be inferred from the available evidence (see Quest 
for the Red Sulphur, p. 18, n. 31). We know that Ibn al-‘Arabr had (at least) two sib- 
lings, sisters, named Umm Sa‘d and Umm ‘Ala’ (see his Mubashshirat [= Yusuf Aga 
5624], f. 353). I say “at least,” since the word used in fut. I, 222 (12) to refer to 
his father’s daughters is plur. (rather than dual). 
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nothing would have been spared the young Muhammad b. ‘AIt for 
the advancement of his upbringing and early education. But the 
impression has developed in most biographical treatments composed 
since the 9th/15th century of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s family as “noble, rich 
and very religious” to a degree quite unwarranted in the primary 
sources. This characterization appears to have arisen first in the 
polemical hagiography, Al-Durr al-Thamin ft Mandaqib al-Shaykh Muhyt 
l-Din, written by ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qarr al-Baghdadi (ff. 784/1382), 
who fancifully depicts the juvenescent Ibn al-‘ArabiI as one of “the 
sons of the kings, notables and leaders of that time.”** 

The same very dubious source is evidently responsible for the mis- 
taken belief that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father, Alf b. Muhammad, served 
as wazir (minister) to the Almohad regime in Seville.°? Other than 
the casual remark in the R. Rif al-Quds (The Epistle of the Holy 
Spirit) that his father was “one of the Sultan’s adherents” (min ashab 
al-sultan),°° however, there is no early testimony that can be adduced 
to substantiate the claim. On the contrary, the near total absence 
of documentary information regarding Ibn al-‘Arabi Senior should 
have strongly suggested that his career, in whatever field, had been 
without particular distinction. Inasmuch as he was counted as a friend 


3 Fl Islam cnstianizado, p. 34. This view even remained largely intact in Addas’s 
critical biography (see Quest, p. 30). 

* Op. cit., p. 22. Al-Oar? al-Baghdadi’s work of pious fiction features a conver- 
sion story (pp. 22-23) reminiscent of the popular Sufi legend of Ibrahtm b. Ad’ham 
(d. c. 160/776), which was itself modeled on that of the Buddha, as Goldziher 
showed (see T. Duka’s summary of his study in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
1904, pp. 132-34sq.). I have tr. and discussed al-Qari’ al-Baghdadi’s account in the 
context of the Ibn Ad’ham legend as well as that of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own reputed 
ancestor, the Berber king-cum-ascetic, Yahya Ibn Yughan, in “New Evidence on the 
Conversion of Ibn al-‘Arabi to Sufism,” Arabica, 45: 1 (1998), pp. 53-57. The same 
topic was later summarized in my art., “On the Road to Santarem: Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Conversion to the Path of Peace,” 7.M.LA.S., 24 (1998). 

°° See Al-Durr al-Thamin, p. 22. R.W.J. Austin evidently mistook sahzb Ishbiliyah, 
sultan al-gharb to refer to Ibn Mardanish (in Sufis, p. 21) and, thus, began the since- 
repeated assertion that Ibn al-‘Arabr Senior may have been the minister of Ibn 
Mardanish. Later, in his intro. to The Bezels of Wisdom (1980), the error was com- 
pounded when the father was described as “clearly a well-known and influential 
figure in the fields of politics and learning” (p. 1)—for none of which is there a 
shred of evidence. 

°° Op. cit. (1970), p. 108; tr. by Austin in Sufs, 114. The word, sahib, here could 
denote anything from a minister to a minor retainer (see R. Dozy, Supplément aux 
dictionnaires arabes, s.v.). By Almohad times the wazirate itself had degenerated to a 
merely honorary title (the chief minister was the /ajb). On all of such terms, see 
J.F.P. Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary until the Sixth Century of the Hyra, 
ind.; and Mugaddimah, II, 12—16sq. 
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(sadiq) of the great philosopher and judge of Cordoba, Abu |-Walid 
Ibn Rushd (Averroes),*’ it may be assumed that he reached a cer- 
tain degree of accomplishment or taste in learning.’ There is no 
indication of any pretense to nobility, however,’ and the family does 
not appear to have been especially wealthy, either.” On the con- 
trary, the early years following their move to Seville were probably 
not very comfortable, but life would have steadily improved in the 
exciting new surroundings of a thriving capital and cultural center.” 

As for ‘Ali Ibn al-‘Arabi’s attitude toward Sufism, at least as meas- 
ured by any objective standards, it could only be characterized as 
antipathetic,” despite the eloquent testimonial of his loving and dutiful 


57 See below, pp. 50sg. Ibn Rushd (d. 595/1198) transferred from Seville to his 
hometown of Cordoba just prior to the Ibn al-‘Arabis’ move to the former city, 
but he is known to have made a number of trips to the Almohad provincial cap- 
ital thereafter. He was again appointed gadi of Seville c. 575/1179-80, and three 
years later became chief justice of Cordoba and private physician to the caliph, 
Abt Ya‘qub Yisuf (succeeding Ibn Tufayl in the latter post). 

8 Although, it must be emphasized, there is not a trace of concrete evidence to 
support the assumption. 

°° As there clearly is, for instance, in the case of Ibn Hazm (despite his evident 
muwallad pedigree). But I cannot concur with Addas that expressions such as that 
used by Ibn al-‘Arabi’s spiritual preceptor to urge his impetuous young charge not 
to stoop to carry in public a foul market-basket reeking of dried fish (something 
that, acc. to the prevailing social norms, only a lowly servant should do) constitutes 
“ample proof—if proof were needed—of the prestige and high social standing” of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and his family in Sevillean society (cf Quest, 48-49, with regard to 
Fut. 1, 506 [23-27] and 588-89). While it is true that ahlu mansibi-ka min arbaht 
l-dunya means, lit., s.th. like “the people of your standing among the great ones of 
the world,” there is no cause to suppose that this really signifies here anything 
more than the élite (al-khdssah) as distinguished from the common folk (al-‘ammah), 
hor pollor. 

6° Their house in Seville was in the neighborhood of two brothers (surnamed 
“the Tailor” and “the Potter”) who were very dear to the young Muhammad, one 
of them serving as his instructor in the Qur’an (see Sufis, 91-95, for their story, 
which does not suggest affluence). If little can be proven by such anecdotes, it is 
perhaps significant that, apart from several courses in the religious sciences (Qur’an, 
hadith, Sirah and figh), Ibn al-‘Arabit nowhere names any private tutor (though we 
hear of many tutors of Ibn Hazm, by contrast). And although servants (ghilam) are 
mentioned in connection with a memorable hunting expedition taken with his father 
in Fut. 1V, 540 (4-8), they may have simply been hired for the trip (see G. Elmore, 
“New Evidence,” pp. 67-68). 

61 In the year preceding Ibn al-‘Arabi’s arrival, construction began on the great 
mosque of Seville (of which all that remains is the exquisite Moroccan-style minaret, 
now transformed into a campanile topped by the famous Grralda); and the oldest 
part of the Alcazar (al-gasr, “the palace”) was built in the years just foll. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s departure from his homeland. 

® Besides the passage given below, see the Rah al-Quds [hereafter, Rah], pp. 
108-09 and 115, tr. by Austin in Sufis, 114 and 123. Like his friend, the qadi, Ibn 
Rushd, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father probably subscribed to the Malét rite, which was gen- 
erally opposed to the Suff movement. 
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son.” Evidence of this may be found in an open letter addressed by 
Ibn al-‘Arabr in 590/1194 (probably only shortly after his father’s 
death) to a cousin of his who was a disciple of his Suff mentor- 
friend, Shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Abr Bakr al-Qurashi al-Mahdawi, 


with whom he had sojourned in Tunis earlier that same year:®* 


[As an instance of Shaykh al-Mahdawi’s] way of comportment (szratu- 
hu): He turned to me one evening to suggest that I go with him to 
the baths (al-hammam), which is something that I really used to enjoy 
very much. Along with us that evening was the pious hermit® and 
watchman, Shaykh Abu Muhammad Jarrah (May God have mercy 
on him!), who was the watchman at the harbor of Lagqit, where he 
would later be buried. 

The Servant [Ibn al-‘Arabi] continues: When we arrived at the 
baths, [Shaykh al-Mahdawi] (May God be pleased with him!) laid tow- 
els in front of him and called the disciples up one by one, wrapping 
one towel over the shoulders of [each one] and another around their 
waist. After that, he undressed each of them, down to the last one; 
then he did the same for me and, finally, himself. [The towels] were 
very ample so as to conceal more. And we spent the most enjoyable 
evening ever, serving the Shaykh in the finest ambience, “in a lofty 
Garden, its clusters nigh to gather,” until the early morning hours, 
[when] we repaired to [Shaykh al-Mahdawi’s] blessed house where 


*§ On his death, see Fut. I, 222 (4-13), tr. by Addas in Quest, 19. Virtually noth- 
ing is known about Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mother, who evidently died shortly before her 
husband, in the late 580s u., if we may credit Austin’s rendering of the foll. data 
from the unique ms. of the Durrah al-Fakhrah (= Esad Ef. 1777, f. 80b): Ibn al- 
‘Arabi appears to date a particular prediction made by a Berber Sufi whom he 
had known since his youth, Salih al-‘Adawi, at 580/1184 when he states with ref. 
to it “at that time I had just begun following the Way. ...” (Sufis, 74-75). Further 
into the same passage he adds: “Six years later my mother died” (bid., 75). ‘This 
implies that she passed away in 586 or 87, around three or four years before Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s father (I realize that this interpretation also implies that al-‘Adawi’s pre- 
diction did not turn out to be correct in all details). Also, there 1s no indication 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mother “assiduously frequented” an old Suff woman that her 
son had befriended (cf Quest, 25), but only that she visited her a few times or occa- 
sionally (see Fut. II, 348 [9-10], tr. in Sufts, 25-26). 

6 This letter was later prefixed to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s A Mashahid al-Asrar al-Qudstyah 
as a kind of prolegomenon. My trn. was made from Ms. Manisa 1183/6, ff. 59-59b. 
The text of the risdlah has been ed. by Hamid Tahir in “Sainthood and Prophecy: 
A Study and Edition of an Epistolary Manuscript by Ibn ‘Arabi,” Alf 5 (1985), 
pp. 7-38 (Arabic text). The above passage occurs on p. 30, and was tr. by Addas 
in Quest, 122. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cousin, who was the specific addressee of the letter, 
was named Abit |-Husayn ‘Ali b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muh. Ibn al-‘Arabi. On the pecu- 
liar relationship between Shaykh al-Mahdawi (a disciple of Abii Madyan) and Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, see Quest, 113-17, et al. 

© Al-mungati‘ al-mutabattal. On the first word, see Dozy, Supplément, s.v. ingata‘a. 


® Qur. 69: 22-23 (A.J. Arberry’s trn.). 
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[everyone] recited their supererogatory prayers (awrddu-hum) until the 
break of dawn. 

[Later, when I had returned home to Andalusia,]°’ my father queried 
me (May God have mercy on him!): “What happened with the Shaykh 
in the baths?” So I told him the story, and he was amazed at what 
he heard, condemning “such [behavior] as this in these times, and in 
that country.” [But] may God benefit us with their [scz., the Sufis’] 
service and join us to them!” 


The only other family member of whom it could be said that he 
may have been a role-model in the way of spirituality during Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s boyhood was his paternal uncle, Abad Muhammad ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Ta’r. His story is given in the 
Rih al-Quds and repeated in (the synopsis of) the Durrah al-Fakhirah 
fi. Dhikr Man Intafa‘tu bi-hi ft Tariq al-Akhirah.” There we learn that 
he did not even enter the Suft path until he was in his eighties,”! 
at which time he had a sudden anticipation of approaching judg- 
ment and mended his ways. After three years he died, but not before 
attaining a high spiritual station through perseverance in reading the 
Qur’an, self-discipline and seclusion. All of this was when Ibn al- 
‘Arabi was still quite young, however, and even before his own con- 
version to the path, so it would be inadvisable to read much into 
the relation. ‘The same is even more the case with a maternal uncle, 
Abt Muslim al-Khawlani, briefly described in the Futihat as a kind 
of Safi.” As for a third “uncle,” the legendary Berber prince-turned- 


°’ That is, still in the same year, 5900/1194. There is surely no reason to sup- 
pose that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father was with him in Tunis (¢f Quest, 122). 

8 "Tunis, in Ifriqiya (the Roman Africa), was associated in the minds of conserv- 
ative Andalusians both with its Christian and its (heretical) Fatimid past—not to 
mention the pagan Graeco-Roman heritage still preserved in the baths. 

8° This is a recurrent theme in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s elaboration (takhmis) of a poetic 
eulogy of the Saff brotherhood by the great 6th/12th-cent. SifT teacher (and mas- 
ter of al-Mahdawi), Abii) Madyan Shu‘ayb (see my art., “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Cinquain’ 
(Tahmis) on a Poem by Abt. Madyan,” Arabica, 46 [1998]). 

0 The Magnificent Pearl concerning the Remembrance of Him from Whom I Have Profited 
in the Way of the Hereafter (see Yahia, Histoire et classification de Voeuvre d’Ibn ‘Arabi |répér- 
toire géneral, no. 105]). Both passages are tr. by Austin in Sufis, 99-100. The one in 
the Rah is found on p. 98. For an account of the situation concerning the Durrah 
al-Faklurah and its only extant ms., see Sufis, 18-20. The uncle is briefly mentioned 
also in Fut. I, 185 (25-26). 

” Incidentally, since this uncle, who was a full brother of ‘Ali Ibn al-‘Arabi, was 
well into his eighties before 580/1184, we may assume that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father 
was quite advanced in years, as well. 

2 See Fut. II, 18 (9-12). Al-Ahawlani is the Arab surname of the distinguished 
fourth (pre-Rahmanid) amir of Andalusia, who first moved the capital to Cordoba, 
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ascetic, Yahya Ibn Yughan, whatever the nature of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
precise relationship to him, there can be no question of “influence” 
since he is reported to have died in 537/1142-43,” over twenty 
years before our Sifi’s birth.” 

The account of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s elementary education and a roster 
of his first teachers in Seville has been ably presented in the stud- 
ies of Asin, Austin and Addas, upon which I have based my own 
approach in this chapter. Likewise, his early travels, encounters and 
mystical experiences in the Maghrib have been extensively treated 
(especially in the Addas biography), although gaps remain in the 
record of the former and question-marks over our understanding of 
the latter. As for the young man’s vocational ventures, it has been 
alleged that he worked as a secretary (kab) for a provincial gover- 
nor (walz),’? but the evidence for that, again, does not inspire con- 
fidence. All in all, there appeared to be few clear indications of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s social background in late-6th/12th-century Andalusia that 
could withstand scrutiny—and none, I think, that substantiate the 
view that the family were noble, wealthy, or especially influential, 
either politically or spiritually. But with the 1990 publication by Fuat 
Sezgin of the facsimile edition of [bn al-Sha“‘ar al-Mawsili’s Qala’id 
al-fuman ft Far@id Shu‘ara’? Hadha |-Zaman,’° containing a previously 


and who later fell in battle at Toulouse (in 721 H.). An Aba Muslim ‘Abd Allah 
b. Thuwab al-Khawlam (d. 62 H.) was a tabit who was also an @bid and ascetic 
(see Kh.-D. al-Zirikli, Al-AYam, vol. IV, p. 75). Also, Ibn Hazm wrote a critique of 
an Abii Marwan al-Khawlani (see Muh. b. Ahmad al-Dhahabt, Szyar al-Nubala’, ed. 
by S. al-Afghant in Mama‘ al-Ilmi al-‘Arabit bi-Dimashq [1941], p. 435). 

3 Acc. to Yusuf b. Yahya al-Tadili, Al Tashawwuf ila Ryal al-Tasawwuf, pp. 123-25 
(no. 19). 

% T have given a full account of Yahya b. Yughan’s story in “New Evidence,” 
pp. 56-57. There I suggested that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mother, whose maiden-name was 
al-Khawlani, must have been related to Ibn Yughan on her own mother’s side at 
some remove (see n. 30 there). 

” Fg. in El Islam cnstiamzado, p. 37 (and cf. Quest, 31). Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1260) 
wrote: Wa-kataba li-ba‘di l-wulat (Al-Takmilah li-kitab al-Silah, vol. Il, p. 652, no. 1673). 
But this compiler also wrongly stated Ibn al-‘Arabi’s birthplace and his deathdate, 
and it is worth noting that he did not inc. any mention of him in his collection of 
katih biographies, the [tab al-Kuttab. On the office of secretary in the Maghrib, see 
Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary, pp. 11-14. 

© Necklaces of Pearls: Precious Verses from Poets of the Present Age (1990), inc. anno- 
tated selections from the verse of poets and men of letters, efc., who lived from the 
middle of the 6th/12th to the middle of the 7th/13th cents. Each entry begins with 
a biographical description which frequently, as in the case of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s, pro- 
vides first-hand information on both the subject and the author—of the latter of 
whom is otherwise known quite little. By name, Abu |-Barakat al-Mubarak b. Abr 
Bakr Ahmad b. Hamdan Ibn al-Sha‘“‘ar al-Mawsilt (Kamal al-Din), he was born in 
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unknown and presumably reliable biographical sketch of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, we now know what no western scholar had guessed before— 
that his father and other relatives or ancestors were professional 
soldiers (ajndd) in the service of the Almohad empire in Seville (and 
before that, perhaps, in the regime of Ibn Mardanish in Tudmir), 
and that Ibn al-‘Arabi himself had served in the imperial army (al- 
gundiyah) for some time in his youth. 

Ibn al-Sha‘‘ar came by this priceless information when he inter- 
viewed the celebrated mystic in Aleppo in 635/1237, toward the 
end of the latter’s life. After noting some particulars of his curncu- 
lum vitae and giving a short list of his earliest teachers, Ibn al-Sha‘‘ar 
offers the following account of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s conversion to the Sufi 
path when the humble piety of his earthly master, the Almohad 
caliph, Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf (reigned, 558-80/1163-84), inspired in 
him a sudden realization of the true onentation of his own life while 
on a doomed military campaign against the Chnistians at the age of 
nineteen. The story is all the more poignant for having apparently 
come from the Shaykh’s own lips: 


[Ibn al-‘Arabi’s] family (ahlu-hu) were soldiers in the service of those 
who controlled the country,’’ and he [himself] remained for some 
time [in his youth] a soldier (jundz). Then, in the year, 580 [= 1184],” 
he dropped out of the army. He told me, saying verbatim: 

The reason for my withdrawal from and repudiation of the army, 
as well as my following this path and my propensity towards it, was 
[as follows]: When I went out in the company of my Lord (makhdim-t), 
the [Almohad] Commander, Abt Bakr Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-Mu’min b. 


Mosul in 593/1197, moved in scholarly circles in Mosul, Baghdad and elsewhere, 
and died in Aleppo in 654/1256 (see the refs. in Sezgin’s intro., p. vz, n. 2). His 
first book, the (no longer extant) Tuhfat al-Wuzara’, a sequel to the Mujam al-Shu‘ara 
of Muh. b. ‘Imran al-Marzubani (d. 384/994), was completed in 631/1234 (see 
Katib Celebi, Aashf al-<unin ‘an Asami l-Autub wa-l-Funin, vol. U, p. 1734), about 
four years before he met Ibn al-‘Arabi in Aleppo. For a complete trn. with Arabic 
text and discussion of Ibn al-Sha“‘ar’s biography of Ibn al-‘Arabi, see G. Elmore, 
“New Evidence,” pp. 57-60sg. (the trn. only appeared in 7.4.0.8., 117: 2 [1997], 
pp. 347-49). 

” This may be taken to refer both to Ibn Mardanish (based in Murcia until his 
demise in 567/1172) and, thereafter, to the Almohad caliphate, with its regional 
headquarters in Seville, to which the Ibn al-‘Arabis moved after the annexation of 
‘Tudmir. 

78 The Muslim investment of Santarém (on the River Tejo, north of Lisbon), 
began in mid-Rabi‘ I, 580 (late June, 1184), so Ibn al-‘Arabi’s departure from the 
army ranks at Cordoba was probably in the month of Safar (May-June) of that 
year. 
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“Ali,” to the Cathedral Mosque in Cordoba,” and I saw him bowing 
and prostrating and humbly abasing himself in supplication to God 
(To Him belong Might and Majesty!), an idea (khatir) stirred in me to 
say [to myself]: “If this, the ruler of the land is so humbly submis- 
sive and does this before God (Be He Exalted! To Him belong Might 
and Majesty!), then this world is worth nothing!” So I left him from 
that day, and I was never to see him again.®! Thereafter, I followed 
this path.” 


Ibn al-‘Arabi never saw the Caliph again because within three 
months or so of his hopeful prayer at the great mosque of Cordoba 
on that late-spring day he would be dead on the ‘agus River out- 
side the walls of Santarém. This tragic turn of events must have had 
quite an effect on the young mwahid. Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf, whom ‘Abd 
al-Wahid al-Marrakushi (ff. 621/1224) called the only true king of 
the scions of ‘Abd al-Mu’min,® reigned over a great and expand- 
ing empire since before Ibn al-‘Arabi’s birth. Never the equal of his 
father on the battlefield,** yet his skills in negotiation and manage- 
ment carried him through many internal and external challenges to 
his authority and shaped the Almohad state into a well-financed and 
disciplined organization. It was due to the ruler’s enlightened policy 
of patient diplomacy over military force that the eastern territory of 
Tudmir (including Murcia) was eventually won over to Berber con- 
trol without bloodshed after the natural death of the old warlord, 
Ibn Mardanish. At the time of the Ibn al-‘Arabis’ move to Seville 


9 His kunyah is usually given in the ss. as Abu Ya‘gib (since his son and succes- 
sor was named Ya‘qub), but Ibn al-‘Arabi calls him “Aba Bakr,” by which he was 
presumably known during his lifetime. ‘Abd al-Mu’min, Yusuf’s father, had been 
the right-hand man and successor to the founder of the Muwakhid movement, Ibn 
Tumart, the Mahd1. The title, al-amir, here is short for amir al-mu’minin (comman- 
der of the faithful), the canonical title of the Islamic caliph, which the Almohad 
rulers had arrogated to themselves since the time of ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 

8° The Almohad force led by Yusuf had come from North Africa to relieve 
Cordoba and other Andalusian towns under threat from Castile in alliance with 
the Portuguese. 

8! In the campaign which followed the Almohad’s relief of Cordoba, Yusuf led 
a large, unwieldy force to Santarém, where the Portuguese were well dug in. After 
an ineffectual siege of a whole month, the caliph died on 18 Rabi‘ II, 580 (29 
July, 1184), either from wounds received in battle or disease. 

82 Ibn al-Sha“‘ar, Qala@id al-fuman, pt. VII [= vol. VI], p. 280. In Fut. TH, 425 
(13), Ibn al-‘Arabr states that he entered the Sufi path (al-tarigah) in 580/1184. 

83 See ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Marrakushi, Al-Mufib ft Talkhis Akhbar al-Maghnib (1949), 
p. 243. 

®t For A. Huici Miranda’s negative assessment of Yusuf’s military abilities, see 
his Historia politica del imperio almohade, vol. 1, pp. 290-312. 
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the state economy was expanding under Yusuf’s efficient tax-system, 
and opportunities for government employment were readily avail- 
able. But more importantly for the budding mind of a seven-year- 
old boy, a dynamic spirit of intellectual ferment pervaded the realm 
at precisely that moment—a bold, even dangerous eilgeist that was 
embodied in the Caliph himself: A devout Berber Muslim from the 
High Atlas Mountains enamoured of the gay Andalusian culture of 
Seville since his princely days as governor there, it was Yusuf who 
shocked Ibn Rushd when he demonstrated in camera his familiarity 
with questions of Greek metaphysics, and who later proposed (through 
another protégé of his, Abi Bakr Ibn Tufayl)*® that the philosopher 
undertake the commentaries of Aristotle’s works for which he would 
achieve lasting fame.®’ 

The fact that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s people were of the military class in 
Andalusian society is, indeed, a stunning revelation. As J.F.P. Hopkins 
explains, the jund in Almohad times “tended to consist of heteroge- 
neous, unassimilated elements” drawn to the urban centers,®® a descrip- 
tion quite applicable to the Ibn al-‘Arabr family as immigrants to 
the capital in 568/1172, uprooted by power politics from their His- 
panic Levantine homeland. It is uncertain whether or not Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s father had been a soldier, also, in Ibn Mardanish’s ‘Tudminrian 
regiment (the mainstay of which, by the end of the siege of Murcia, 
were Christian mercenaries),®’ but the fact that this East Andalusian 
émigré was enlisted in the Berber-dominated impenal army should 
call into question any assumption that he was of the nobility. While 





® See al-Marrakushi, Al-Mu‘ib ft Talkhis Akhbar al-Maghnb, pp. 236-43sq. Below 
the surface, however, the contradictory mandate of the Almohad polity—founded 
upon Muwahhid ideology but sustained by Mu’minid dynastic monarchy—led to the 
restless stirring for an ultimate principle of authority which characterizes the intel- 
lectual life of the Maghrib in the 6th/12th cent. 

8 Ibn Tufayl (d. 581/1185) was the author of the allegorical novel, Hayy Ibn 
Yaqzan, tr. into Lat. as Philosophus autodidactus. 

87 The Almohads also patronized the illustrious Jewish medical family of the 
name, Ibn Zuhr (Lat., Avenzoar), from the time of ‘Abd al-Mu’min, whose wazir 
was the most celebrated member of the clan, Abt) Marwan ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Zuhr 
(d. 557/1162). The latter’s son, Aba Bakr Muh. (d. 595/1198-99), was an accom- 
plished poet and trusted confidant of the caliph, Ya‘qub al-Mansur. Other Jews 
found the Almohad regime much less hospitable, however: The great philosopher 
and physician, Musa b. Maymiin (Maimonides), who was born in Cordoba, left the 
Maghrib for Cairo around the time of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s birth. 

88 On the Almohad jund, see Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary, 
pp. 99-102. 

89 See al-Marrakushi Al-Mu‘jib, p. 249. 
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it is possible, of course, that Ibn al-‘Arabr Senior may have been an 
officer or official at court and that he even achieved high rank or 
wealth, we now have a more likely idea of what Ibn al-‘Arabi meant 
when referring to his father as “one of the King’s men”: The 
Almohad jundiyah was a permanent, standing army of paid, profes- 
sional soldiers, not aristocratic chevaliers or part-time volunteers, and, 
in effect, they were closely identified with the sovereign’s personal 
bodyguard.”! . 

That Ibn al-‘Arabi had himself been a recruit in the army is 
obviously a very significant fact. Though he left the service when he 
was barely nineteen years old,” this still would allow for a full year, 
at least, of enlistment in the formative period of his life. Gould Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s stint with the military constitute what he refers to in the 
Futiihat as his “period of ignorance” (zaman jahiliyat-t)?”’ After all, in 
the Qalaid passage he speaks not only of his withdrawing from the 
army, but also his repudiation of it (nabdh-i la-ha).* In principle, of 
course, a military profession would in no wise jeopardize one’s spir- 
itual credentials—at least from the classical Islamic perspective. But, 
beyond that, I doubt that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s jahiliyah could simply be 
identified with the brief period of his enlistment in the army, or even 
with any political or monetary ambitions that may have been tied 
to it (there would not have been much room for promotion along 
either of those avenues in the Almohad jundiyah). Surely it would 


% See above, p. 21, at n. 56. The suggestion that the Ibn al-‘Arabis may have 
been part of the irregular, or auxiliary, volunteer force levied to accompany expe- 
ditions against the infidel does not seem to suit the context of the passage from the 
Rih where the expression occurs, since the Suft accuser of ‘Aly Ibn al-‘Arabi, the 
irascible Cordoban, Shaykh al-Qattan, was himself renowned as one of those mujahids 
(see the end of the entry in Sufs, 114). 

9! See Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government, p. 100. It is for this reason, I think, 
that the caliph (either Ya‘qib al-Mansur, Yisuf’s son, or his grandson, Muh. al- 
Nasir) later acknowledged the obligation to find suitable husbands for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
sisters, one of whom had actually at one time been betrothed to an Almohad amir 
(see Sufis, 75-76, tr. from the Durrah). Another plausible view would be to take this 
as proof of the Ibn al-‘Arabi family’s putative nobility. Incidentally, the caliph’s 
attempt to recruit Ibn al-‘Arabi to his service, which is described in this same entry, 
took place well over a decade after the events of our present concern (see n. 95, 
below). 

%2 That is, lunar years. He was probably a few months short of being nineteen 
solar years old (see above, n. 78). 

% Fut. I, 185 (26). 

% This expression may, however, be primarily intended as merely a rhetorical 
counter to mayl-i (my propensity) in the parallel colon, in which case it would sim- 


ply signify “my turning away”. 
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have been more natural for a young Andalusian of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
qualifications seeking advancement in the current regime to pursue 
a legal or diplomatic-secretarial career before a military one.”” Rather 
than being itself the causal mode of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s jahiliyah, then, | 
would suggest that his martial experience should be viewed as merely 
the occasion or period of its virulence in the final years of his 
adolescence. 

The specific nature of his pre-Sufic “nescience” was undoubtedly 
of that variety naturally associated with the irrepressible energies of 
teenagers, for we learn in the Rah that the young man used to spend 
the night with a “bad crowd” (alyama‘ah al-saw’), dancing and giv- 
ing his soul over to the delights of profane—that is, erotic—music, 
so that by morning he was often too wasted to attend the commu- 
nal prayer.* There is no reason to doubt that the revellers partook 
of wine with their song, since that had long since become (if it had 
not always been) a practice quietly tolerated in merry Seville. The 
chauvinistic al-Shaqundi (d. 629/1232) compared the esplanade of 
the Guadalquivir (Wadi [-Kabir) to a nparian paradise: 


For not only are the districts watered by it the most delightful regions 
that can be imagined, but the inhabitants on both of its banks are the 
merriest people on earth, always singing, playing on various instru- 
ments and drinking wine, which among them is not considered for- 
bidden, as long as it is used with moderation and does not cause 
intoxication, which leads to perversity and vice.” 


In the important Aisalah published by E. Leévi-Provengal as Séville 
musulmane au début du XII’ siécle, the hisbah-writer, Muhammad Ibn 


® Indeed, one of the successors of YUsuf—either Ya‘qub al-Mansur or Muh. al- 
Nasir—later tried to recruit Ibn al-‘Arabi into the government, presumably in a 
legal (Zahirite) or secretarial capacity (see below, pp. 45-47). 

%® See Rih, 53 (tr. in Quest, 31-32). The datum is set in the context of an imag- 
inary dialogue between the author and his soul (nafs), who frankly confesses her 
religion and her devotion (din-t wa-da’b-1) ever to be moved and possessed by her 
spiritual-psychological condition (hal) when hearing poetry recited. 

%” Al-Shaqundi continues: “It is true that there have been at times in Seville gov- 
ernors and sultans, who, being firmly attached to religion, and the strict observance 
of its ordinances, have done everything in their power to check the evil; but all 
their attempts have been vain, and they have never succeeded in eradicating it 
entirely” (The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties, de Gayangos, tr., vol. I, pp. 57-58; 
E. Garcia Gomez has tr. al-Shaqundi’s Risalah under the title, Elogio del Islam espanol, 
1934). Apropos of this, see the charming story told by Ibn al-‘Arabi in the Rah of 
a shaykh’s encounter with a saucy Sevillean woman on the riverbank (p. 97; tr. in 


Sufis, 97-98). 
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‘Abdiin, complains about the Sevillean cemeteries (al-magabir) where 
women set up tents in which to meet their paramours.” Perhaps it 
was not without this country custom in mind that one of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s shaykhs was scandalized when he heard that the young Sufi 
had taken to secluding himself among the tombs (al-qubir), com- 
muning with the dead instead of the living.” If so, he had nothing 
to fear since, by that time, the mystic neophyte had died to the flesh 
and was living in the spirit-world. As he later wrote: 


No man of God’s creation was more averse to women and sex than 
I was at that time I entered the path [of Sufism—that is, in 580/1184]; 
and I remained in that state for about eighteen years [that is, until 
598/1202, when he departed his homeland for the East].'” 


I take this to imply that before and after the eighteen-year period 
Ibn al-‘Arabi was not “averse to women and sex,” and, just as we 
know that he enjoyed connubial relations with women after emi- 
grating to the East (where he married at least twice and probably 
three or even four times, having at least four sons and a daughter),’”’ 
so he appears to have experimented with sex before his conversion 
to the path. Who the woman or women were will probably never 
be discovered, of course. 


% See op. cit., pp. 57-61 (cf also pp. 127-28, no. 205). For the Arabic text of 
the nsalah, see E. Lévi-Provengal, “Un Document sur la vie urbaine et les corps de 
métiers a Séville au début du XII* siécle: Le Traité d’Ibn ‘Adbiin,” Journal asta- 
tique, 1934. 

% See Fut. II, 45 (15-21), tr. in Sufis, 24-25. 

09 Fut. IV, 84 (29-30). 

0! From a note written by Ibn al-‘Arabi in 630/1233 in a book by Ibn Rushd 
which he bequeathed to his son, Sa‘d al-Din Muh., we can deduce that the latter 
had at least three brothers and one sister (see A. Ates’s expanded version of his 
art. on Ibn al-‘Arabr in FJ. 2, “Muhyi-d-Din Arabi,” in /slém ansiklopedisc [1960], 
p. 54la; and his “Konya kitiiphanelerinde bulunan bazi mtihim yazmalar,” pp. 
67-68, in Belletin, 16 [1952]). ‘Imad al-Din Muh. (d. 667/1268-69) was born c. 600 
H. to Fatimah bt. Yanus b. Yiisuf Amir al-Haramayn, whom Ibn al-‘Arabi mar- 
ried in Mecca (see Fut. IV, 554 [1-2]; and Diwan, 53). Another son, Sa‘d al-Din 
Muh. (d. 656/1258), was born in 618 Hu. (see Najfh al-Tib, vol. II, p. 170) to another 
wife, of whose identity there are several possibilities (see Quest, pp. 86-87). A third 
son, ‘Ala’ al-Din Muh., also called Fawban, is specifically identified by al-Qunawi 
as the child of Maryam [bt. Muh. al-Biya’i?] in a note appended to his transcrip- 
tion of the Mubashshirat (see n. 107, below). Maryam, then, is the Ahatin Umm 
Jawban mentioned by Ibn al-‘Arabi in the Mubashshiat itself (see below, and cf 
Addas’s trn. of the passage in Quest, 85). To add to the confusion, however, Sa‘d 
al-Din Muh. is called “Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Jawban” by C. Brockelmann in Geschichte der 
arabischen Litteratur, Supplementband, vol. 1, p. 802, no. 27. Could ‘Ala al-Din simply 
be a variant lagab for the son better known as Sa‘d al-Din? Or, rather, are the 
two siblings, both having Maryam for mother? If so, did ‘Ala’ al-Din die as an 
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It is conceivable that, as Asin Palacios conjectured, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
had already married the woman named Maryam bt. Muhammad b. 
‘Abdin al-Biya’1'’ when he was still an adolescent in Seville. ‘The 
name is certainly Maghnbi, and the Ibn ‘Abdiin family were promi- 
nent in West Andalusian society.' Since she is known to have been 
with her husband in Aleppo as late as 630/1233,'% Asin’s assump- 
tion would necessitate the young couple’s having at some point— 
specifically, at the time of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s climactic conversion in 
580/1184—mutually agreed to renounce their conjugal nights upon 
each other in order to pursue a more perfect servanthood (‘ubiédiyah) 
to God.'® Although we should not rule out this possibility, it would 
appear much more likely that Ibn al-Arabr met his wife-to-be, Maryam, 
in the expatriate Maghribine community somewhere in the Mashniq 
after 598/1202.' It is worth noting, however, that this same Maryam 


infant (since we otherwise know nothing of him)? And as for the Umm ‘bd al- 
Rahman also mentioned in that passage from the Mubashshrat—who is she? Since 
an ‘Abd al-Rahman was one of the ancestors of Maryam (see next note), one might 
have guessed that that kunyah, also, was hers. Could there be &#vo Maryams? (see n. 
113, below). (Note that Ibn al-‘Arabi named two of his sons after the kunyahs of 
his sisters, Umm Sa‘d and Umm ‘AlIa’). Finally, his daughter, Zaynab, was evi- 
dently born c. 607 H. She died some time after 631/1234, but apparently not before 
having a daughter named Safiyah (see Fut. IV, 117 [14-20]; Diwan, 53, 59 & 
340-41; and my discussion in a forthcoming art., “The Bulaq Diwan’). 

' He refers to her as his “pious wife” (al-mar’ah al-salthah) in Fut. 1, 278 (25-28), 
where he recounts a dream of hers, and as “my wife” (ah/-z) in III, 235 (14-16), 
where her full name is given as Maryam bt. Muh. b. ‘Abdiun b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Bya7r (cf also n. 104, below). 

103 In addition to Muh. b. ‘Abdiin, the writer of the fzsbah tract ed. by Lévi- 
Provengal (cited in n. 98, above), the poet-wazir to the last independent “party 
ruler” of Badajoz (in Estremadura) was an [bn ‘Abdin. 

'* Her name appears in a sama-notice on the last folio of a unique ms. of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s Nazm al-Futih al-Makki (in the Damascus Maktabat al-Asad al-Wataniyah, 
no. 14067). It is written in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own hand and 1s dated Dhi |-Hijjah, 
630 (Sept., 1233), in Aleppo. A reproduction of the autograph appears in the 
Hyderabad, 1913, edn. of Ibn Hajar’s Lisan al-Mizan, vol. V, plate 1154 (plate 1155 
contains another autograph colophon mentioning her name, written in 626/1229). 

0 “Every servant of God over whom someone exerts a right falls short in his 
servanthood to the extent of that right” (Fut. I, 196 [9-10]). A zealous early com- 
panion of the Prophet, ‘Uthman b. Maz‘tn, took a vow of chastity even though 
he was married, but, needless to say, it was not favorably regarded in the Mushm 
community. Although celibacy (‘uzabah) was theoretically not recommended to Sufis 
in general (and never when they were married, of course), there was always a ten- 
dency toward it in Sufism (see, eg., the Aashf al-Mahjiib h-Arbab al-Qulub of ‘AIT b. 
‘Uthman al-Hujwirit [R.A. Nicholson, tr.], pp. 360-66). From what little we know 
of her, it would appear that Maryam bt. Muh. shared her husband’s spiritual aspi- 
rations (see the passages cited in n. 102, above). 

10% Addas suggests this in Quest, 40 (but cf p. 86 therein). It may be significant 
that Maryam’s surname, al-Byai (from Bejaya in present-day Algeria), is the same 
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is apparently called Khatin Umm Jawban by Ibn al-‘Arabi in his col- 
lection of Mubashshwat (Annunciatory Dream-Visions),'"’ using a title 
for “lady” patently associated with the Saljuqid (or Ayyubid) aris- 
tocracy of the East. As such, she would seem to be the wife com- 
memorated in the following, interesting passage from a relatively late, 
little-known work of Ibn al-‘Arabi entitled A. al-Isharat al-‘Arabiyah fi 
Sharh al-Nasa’th al-Yiisuftyah:'°® 


An intimation of [Shaykh Yusuf b. Ibrahim’s] dictum, “Do not behold 
yourself in [any particular] measure (gadr),” because you go beyond 
measure (al-miqdar): The phenomenal form (al-sérah) which attends you 
is not precisely measured (md tandabitu)—rather, each time you become 
manifest in a [given] phenomenal form, some other form altogether 
will start playing around nearby;'” and the whole [of all such mani- 
festations| is your real Essence (“aynu-ka)—which is unbounded since it 
is not precisely measured. And that which is not measured cannot be 
comprehended by measure. 

Every ignoramus who looks to himself “in measure” just stays with 
that. I have never seen anyone of the common people who knew the 


as that of Shaykh Abu |-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi Nasr al-Biya’i (d. 656/1258), whom 
Ahmad al-Ghubrini has saving Ibn al-‘Arabr from a Hallajian fate in Egypt (see 
his ‘Unwan al-Dirayah fi Man ‘Unfa min al-Ulama’ fi --Mrah al-Sabi‘ah bi-Byayah {1969}, 
pp. 157-58 and 137sq.). This Abu ]-Hasan b. Abr Nasr was a teacher of Ibn al- 
Abbar, who relates that he also instructed Ibn al-‘Arabit in Muslim’s Sahih in 
606/1209-10 (see Al-Takmilah hi-Kitab al-Silah, p. 652). There are many reasons for 
doubting al-Ghubrini’s information, however (cf Quest, 191-93), as well as Ibn al- 
Abbar’s, for that matter (see above, n. 75). 

'7 In the very valuable Ms. Yusuf Aga 5624, her name is so written by Sadr al- 
Din al-Quanawi himself on f. 353 (© p. 687) of his appended nawdadir (anecdotes), 
whereas in later ss. the last name sometimes appears as gb,» (instead of gly). 
Further, on f. 359b (p. 700), al-Qunawi specifically identifies this hitherto unknown 
personage in a note in his own hand (not found anywhere else): “The name of 
[Ibn al-‘Arabi’s] wife concerning whom he had this vision [recounted in the 
Mubashshirat| is Maryam b. ‘Abd Allah [sic], the mother of his son, ‘Ala’ al-Din 
Muh., known also as Jawban....” Although this note raises more questions than it 
answers (cf. Quest, 85), for our present purposes it serves to sustain our suspicions 
that Maryam may have been, in effect, a lady of the Mashriq rather than the 
Maghnib. (I am currently preparing an edn. and trn. of the Mubashshirat and its 
attendant material). 

108 Which I have rendered as “The Intimations of Ibn al-‘Arabi, being a 
Commentary on the Counsels of [fAli al-Kurdi, as transmitted by] Shaykh Yusuf b. 
Ibrahim” in my art., “Sadr al-Din al-Qtinawi’s Personal Study-List of Books by 
Ibn al-‘Arabt,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 56: 3 (1997), pp. 176 and 180. On 
this interesting tract, of Yahia, pp. 143-44, no. 9. The passage is tr. from Ms. 
Kahwiyah 1553, ff. 118-118b (not cited by Yahia), for a photocopy of which I am 
indebted to Stephen Hirtenstein. 

109 Or, perhaps: “will distract you.” Ibn al-‘Arabi’s point here is rather obscure, 
but would seem to have its explanation in a kind of occasionalism in which dis- 
crete phenomena are somehow associated in one imponderable noumenon. 
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measure of this [matter] except in that sense—other than a wife I 
used to have.''!? When I desired a contract of marriage with her, the 
marriage-broker [whom I commissioned] asked her: “Would you care 
to specify to us something for [your] marriage dower?”—to which she 
answered: “May that which marriage makes due be brought nigh.” 
Then he said to her, not knowing what she meant by that: “You are 
a woman of honorable rank ( jalilat al-qadr\, the sister of a great ruler,'"! 
and it 1s necessary that your dower be commensurate with your 
rank... .” 

Then she replied: “['The suitor] who acts thus is one who has worth 
and standing (gimah wa-%zzah) in his own Soul (nafsu-hu). [As for] the 
woman, if she is alloted anything beyond that which marriage makes 
due, she must have been granted the measure that she has [in her 
Soul]. And my Soul—God knows best!—in my view, 1s too lofty than 
that ‘This world and the Next could provide the equivalent of its meas- 
ure. For I am not something insignificant in my Soul. So if in my 
dower there be nothing but “what marriage makes due”, then let it 
be known most certainly that that is not my “measure”! On the con- 
trary, I mean to claim high honor, but my measure will remain un- 
known.” The broker and the jurists were astonished by the nobility of 
her high-mindedness (sharaf himmati-ha). 

Likewise she told me in person just as you have heard. And this 
was [only] a woman of the common run of people,''? upon whom an 
existential, Divine Breath (nafkhah iahiyah wujiidiyah) had been wafted, 
and she was unaware of the full measure of what she had uttered. For 
she spoke in accordance with the style of a great noblewoman (‘azizah 
kabirah) at the level of her own Soul—she did not speak out of knowl- 
edge in the sense of that such as we relate concerning issues like this. 
Thus, this Shaykh [Yusuf b. [brahim] counseled that one not look to 


his Soul “in measure.” 


While most of this information would be quite inconsistent with an 
Andalusian background for Maryam, enough ambiguity appears in 
the evidence at this point''’ to oblige us not to dismiss the evident 


''© Note that he speaks of her in the past tense. This could mean that she had 
died, but then one might expect some kind of benediction (such as the éardtyah). 
Another possibility is that they were divorced. 

''! Ukhtu maltk™ kabir”. “Sister” here need not be taken literally; it may denote 
simply any female relative, such as a cousin or niece. 

112) Min al-‘ammah. Though she had “royal” blood, she was apparently not well 
educated in the religious or secular sciences. 

13 The above passage indicates that the noble wife was no longer with Ibn al- 
‘Arabi (see n. 110) by the time the /sharat al-Arabtyah was written, and yet we know 
that Maryam bt. Muh. was still with her husband at least as late as 630/1233 (see 
n. 104), just seven years before his death. It would seem that the Isharat may, 
indeed, have been composed as late as 631 H. (see Elmore, “Sadr al-Din al-Qiinawi’s 
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Maghnbi provenance of her name. But in any case, to return to the 
scope of our present concern, it 1s clear that Ibn al-‘Arabi was sex- 
ually active prior to his nineteenth year, and it was undoubtedly, in 
part, the aversion that he developed for such carnal pursuits during 
his wayward youth that moved him to embrace the Sufi vocation 
with its marked tendency towards continence. 

All biographers, early and late, have recognized that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
experienced advanced states of spiritual awakening long before his 
formal “conversion” in 580/1184. The best-known instance is that 
which was investigated by no less competent an observer than Ibn 
Rushd in Cordoba when Ibn al-‘Arabi was still a beardless youth.'"* 
Typically, these experiences of breakthrough or ecstatic vision (s., fath, 
waqvah) are described as having taken place spontaneously during 
spiritual retreats (s., khalwah) of one form or another.'’ As we have 
mentioned, Ibn al-‘Arabi credited the prophet, Jesus, his “first shaykh,” 


with bringing him to repentance (tawbah):''® 


I have met [the Seal of the Saints, Jesus] many times in ecstasies (al- 
wagat) and through him I have turned [from sin],''’ as he prayed for 
me that I might persevere in Religion in This life and in the Next. 


And he called me [by the name] “Beloved” (al-habib), and enjoined 
upon me asceticism and self-abnegation (al-zuhd wa-l-tajrid).'"* 


Thus, it is easy to imagine that during a turbulent adolescence Ibn 
al-‘Arabi experienced an interior struggle between the unbridled 
passions of youth (represented by wine, women and song) and the 
spirit of repentance and renunciation as preached by the evangelistic 
Jesus.''? The outcome of such a trial could never really be in doubt: 


Personal Study-List,” p. 176), but this is leaving very little margin for likelihood. 
Moreover, note that al-Qiinawi actually calls Khatun Umm Jawban “Maryam 8. 
‘Abd Allah” (see n. 107), which, if correct, might suggest that she was not the same 
Maryam! 

4 See below, pp. 50-51. 

> See Quest, 35-38, et seq. 

''® See above, pp. 3-4, n. 3; and Quest, 39, n. 21. 

"7 Wa-‘ala yadi-hi tubtu. The first recorded commandment of Jesus is Matt. 4: 17, 
taken over from John the Baptist: “Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

"8 Fut. U, 49 (32-33), tr. in App. IV (p. 597). 

''8 That is to say, between the serpent of Genesis and the “child of the woman” 
(see Gen. 3: 15). Note that the ‘Anga’ opens with an allusion to the classic Gnostic 
dichotomy of the struggle between intellect (‘ag/) and passion (hawa), a theme pre- 
viously treated by the 3rd/9th-cent. theosopher, Muh. b. ‘Alt al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
(see pp. 238sg. [and n. 11 therein]). 
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Passion would succumb to Reason; human existence would be shaped 
in the image of the Divine-creative Essence. 

Ibn al-‘Arabr described his first formal Suft shaykh, or murshid 
(spiritual guide), named Abi Ja‘far al-‘Uryani in the Rif al-Quds,'”° 
as being of the spiritual heritage of Jesus (Zsaw?) toward the end of 
his career as he himself was at the beginning—that is, at the time 
of their meeting in Seville.'*' This illiterate steppe-wanderer (badawi 
ummi) from the Algarve frontier, who could neither read nor use 
figures but was known as an adept in the practice of dhikr (invoca- 
tion of the Divine name, Allah),'”? was only the first of a long line 
of teachers of Ibn al-‘Arabi who would end up by learning as much 
from the Wunderkind as he from them.'”’ An instance of this ambiva- 
lent relationship is to be found in the Futéhat, where Ibn al-‘Arabi 
tells how on one occasion he declined to accept the assertion of 
Shaykh al-‘Uryani regarding someone whom the latter thought to 
be the expected Mahdi.'** After parting in disagreement, Ibn al- 
‘Arabi was accosted in the street (for but the first time) by none 
other than al-Khadir, the mysterious, immortal esoterophant of Moses 
in the Qur’4n,'” who advised him to obey his rightful pedagogue 


120 Both the earliest edn. of the Rah (that of Asin Palacios, 1939, pp. 9-12) and 
the latest (B.T. ‘Allam, Cairo, 1989, pp. 88-91) give the misbah surname thus, as it 
is in the 1911 edn. of the Autahat (III, 539 [26]) and in other texts; whereas, instead 
of pull , the 1970 edn. of the Aah and Yahia’s Futihat (IH, 181) have pel : 
voc. as “al-“Uryabi” by Addas and “al-‘Uraybi” (a dim. of al-Arabt) by Yahia. The 
name, al-“Uryani (Oriani), is related to the region of Loulé (al-‘Ulya), near the 
southern coast of Portugal. The shaykh’s kunyah is given as Aba I-‘Abbas in the 
Futtihat, and he is called Ahmad and ‘Abd Allah elsewhere. Some of the many refs. 
to al-‘Uryani (a.k.a. “al-‘Uryabr’) are given in Quest, 61, n. 133. See also J.D. Garcia 
Domingues, O Mistico Louletano, al-‘Onani, e 0 pensamento filosofico-teologico do Isléo oci- 
dental (1954), and “Os Mestres luso-arabes de Ibn ‘Arabi,” in Onentaha hispanica, 
1974, 

2" See Fut. 1, 223 (20-21). 

122 See Ruh (1970), 76; and Fut. I, 329 (2-4), et al. 

'23 At least, acc. to Ibn al-‘Arabry himself, and it hardly seems unlikely. Al-‘Uryani 
is the first of some fifty-plus saintly subjects aflectionately portrayed in the bio- 
graphical portion of the Rif al-Quds, effectively tr. by Austin as Sufis of Andalusia 
(see pp. 63-67sq.). It is remarkable that hardly any of these individuals left any 
writings or are otherwise known to history, and many appear not to have been 
recognized as especially notable by their own acquaintances. 

124 Shakhs™ kana gad bashshara bi-zuhiiri-i rasilu Llahi (Fut. 1, 186 [2-3]). Ibn al- 
‘Arabi had never met the man concerned but had once seen his cousin (paternal 
aunt’s son), which was apparently enough to cause him to have a negative insight 
regarding the nominee. 

29 See Qur. 18: 65-82 (and the next note). 
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even though he happened to be wrong about the Mahdi (as al- 
‘“Uryani would later admit).'*° In doing so, this archetypal “anti-nabi” 
figure was showing the future Seal of the saints how to deal with 
the exoteric legal representatives (“for thus it becomes us to fulfill 
all righteousness”).'*” Ibn al-‘Arabi’s real attitude toward these author- 
ity figures is indicated in some early counsel which he received from 
yet another mysterious preceptor, called the “Imam of the Left” 
(who, I have argued elsewhere, in this case was actually Jesus).'° In 
the Futihat he writes of this personage whom he met in the imagi- 
nal interworld of the barzakh:'” 


This [Personage] has blessed me with Glad Tidings (deshdrah) by which 
he announced to me good news concerning my State (hal-7), of which 
I had not been aware. But he notified me of it and forbade me from 
affiliating myself with any of the masters (al-shuyukh) that | had met, 
enjoining me: “Do not affiliate yourself with anyone except God. None 
of those whom you have met have authority over you in what you 
have attained; rather, God will take you into His care. So mention, 
if you wish, the merit of those whom you have met, but do not attach 
yourself to them; attach yourself to your Lord.” 

The State of this Imam [of the Left] was like my own:'*? None of 
those whom he had met had authority over him in the Way of God 
except God [Himself ]."*' 


126 See Fut. I, 186 (2-11), and III, 336-37. In the latter passage the full name 
of [al-}Khadir is given: Balya b. Malakan b. Fahgh b. Ghabir b. Shalikh b. Arfakhshad 
b. Sam b. Nuh (¢f Gen. X and XJ, and Luke 3: 35-36). He had been in the army 
(alyaysh) and was sent by his commander to fetch water, which they had neglected 
to provide. When, unwittingly, he chanced upon the fabled Fountain of Life and 
drank thereof, he became immortal—and so he remains to this day. 

"27 Matt. 3: 15. 

8 In “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Cinquain’ (Takmis) on a Poem by Aba’ Madyan”, pp. 
67-69. Addas suggests that the Imam of the Left here is Abu: Madyan (see Quest, 
65-66; and her art., “Aba Madyan and Ibn ‘Arabi,” in Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi: A 
Commemorative Volume [S. Hirtenstein and M. Tiernan, eds., 1993], p. 178), but 
in the art. cited I have given my reasons for believing that the Imam is Jesus in 
this case. Indeed, I suspect that the man whom al-“Uryant wrongly thought to be 
the Mahdi may have been Abu Madyan. 

9° Fut. II, 573 (10-13). 

'39 In the prologue to the Futihat, Ibn al-‘Arabi is described by no less an author- 
ity than the Spirit of Muhammad as the “counterpart” (‘ad2/), “son” and “friend/lover” 
(Khalil) of Jesus (see Fut. I, 3 [2], tr. in App. IV, below, on pp. 590-91). The iden- 
tity of their “states” is indicated in their sharing the function of the khatm al-walayah. 

‘5! That no teachers had authority over Jesus even as a child is reflected in the 
story of his conversing on equal terms with the rabbis in the Temple (see Luke 3: 
46-49). The whole question of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s status as an Uwayst initiate (one hav- 
ing no human initiator) will be treated further, below (see pp. 102-08). 
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Let us now continue with an examination of the elements of our 
author’s name. To begin with the most important—which has yet, 
I think, proved the most intractable to understanding—his surname, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, has come to be conventionally represented as “Ibn 
‘Arabi,” without the article. The reason for this is frequently said to 
be the need to distinguish him from the great Sevillean scholar and 
Malhkite judge with the same family-name, Abi: Bakr Muhammad 
Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Ma‘afiri (d. 543/1148)'**—but this would hardly rep- 
resent the normal practice in Arabic scholarship, which has many 
devices at its disposal short of falsifying the data.’ Rather, the altered 
form is due to the circumstance of the Shaykh’s having been enthu- 
siastically adopted early on by many Iranian-born Siufis and, later, 
Ottoman Turks, who were less chary of using the Arabic article.'** 
As for the meaning of Jbn al-‘Arabi, while the name is sometimes 
naively assumed to give evidence of pure Arab descent,'® it might 
as well be taken to evince, on the contrary, a more dubious, muzwal- 
lad background.'*® Whereas today family-names with the component, 
al-Arabi, are fairly common in Tunisia, Egypt and Trans-Jordan,’*’ 


'32 See Nafh al-Tib, vol. Il, p. 175. Al-Maqgari recognizes that the form, “Ibn 
al-‘Arabi,” was current in the Maghrib but states that the people of the Mashriq 
used the name w/o the art. (In al-Maqgari’s day, however—the 11th/17th cent.— 
the “East” was completely dominated by Ottoman Turks and Safavid Persians). 
The entries on Ibn al-‘Arabi in both edns. of £./. also make this assertion, though 
Ates notes that the name sans art. is incorrect. Addas has shown that Ibn al-‘Arabr 
received hadiths from a cousin of the famous judge and traditionist, Abi: Bakr Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (see Quest, 25-26), but the families were not closely related. ‘The qadi had 
been an avid proponent of al-Ghazzali’s doctrine in Andalusia (and a rabid oppo- 
nent of Ibn Hazm’s). 

'° Tt is not my intention to criticize the usage today, however, since, as I explain 
below, there are legitimate historical reasons for it, and it is now conventional. The 
fact is that, speaking generally, the Shaykh al-Akbar has been more appreciated 
(and, therefore, presumably, better understood) in recent times by Indians, Iranians, 
Turks and Franks than by Arabs. 

'5* Subsequently, most Arab scholars have also endorsed the adapted name since 
it is, after all, an acceptable form in Arabic onomastics. (Of the modern edns. of 
biographists whom I have consulted, only Ibn Khallikan’s and Ibn Hajar’s give the 
name with the art., though Ibn al-‘Imad has it as a variant). 

135 See above, p. 14 at n. 10. The name of the early historian of al-Andalus, 
Ibn al-Qutiyah (Abu Bakr b. ‘Umar, d. 367/977), means “the son of the Gothic 
woman.” ‘There the ref. is to a specific Visigothic princess, however. 

'5© Rather as in the case of the great Arab governor of Basra, Ziyad Ibn Abi- 
hi (d. 56-57 u.), whose obscure origin is disarmingly addressed in his very name, 
“the son of his father”. The nzsbah, al-‘Arabi, does not refer to an Arab tribe or 
any eponymous individual, however, contrary to what Muh. Ibn al-Zubayr appears 
to imply in his MuSam Asma’ al-‘Arab (vol. HH, p. 1145). 

57 See wid. 
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the Palestinian families of that name are probably comparatively 
recent arrivals va Egypt, and the Egyptians and North Africans, in 
turn, may have originated in Andalusia. I know of no early instance 
of the name, Ibn al-‘Arabi,'* except in Andalusia, and none of al- 
‘Arabi or ‘Arabi outside of the Maghrib.'*” 

As Asin Palacios notes in his Arabic toponymy of Spain, the place- 
name, Arabi, occurs in the present-day province of Murcia, as well 
as on the nearby Balearic island of Ibiza (Yabisah < Ebyssah), where 
a peninsula by Santa Eulalia is so-denominated.'* In the rugged 
region of the mainland opposite the Balearics, Arabi is the name, 
not only of a small mountain'*’ and village northwest of Yecla (near 
the border between Murcia and Albacete provinces), there is also a 
Pefias de Arabi and a Rambla (= wad) del Arabi there (somewhat north 
of Yecla).'** This latter expression could be significant, since the 
appellation undoubtedly derives from the name originally given a 
spring or stream in the region: “ab, or ‘arab, “having abundant or 
clear water”.'** A man associated with such a locality might be called 
al-‘Anbi or al-‘Arabi, and his descendents, Banu (-‘Arabit (of which an 
individual would be Jbn al-‘Arabz). It 1s plausible to conjecture, then, 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s immigrant ancestors became established land- 
owners in the Sharg al-Andalus, where the rich, irrigated vega of the 
Rio Segura valley produced wheat, olives, almonds, sugar cane, 
pepper and oranges in exportable quantities.’ 


'88 An Ibn al-‘Arabi, author of several books, who died in Baghdad at the early 
date of 431/1040, is mentioned by T’.W. Beale in (the posthumously pub.) An Onental 
Biographical Dictionary, p. 167, but no source for the information is offered. 

'39 Mulay al-‘Arabr Darqawi, the celebrated Sufi muaddid of the 13th/19th cent., 
is a descendant of the Idrisid Sharifs of Morocco. 

49 See his Contribucion a la toponimia arabe de Espana, p. 76. 

'41_ 1,063 metres. The elevation is actually a faint continuation of the Sierra de 
Oliva, south of Almansa, almost exactly midway between Murcia and Valencia. 

142 A castillo in Murcia is named Arabinego (see ibid.), which is a dim. of Arabi (cor- 
responding to the Arabic, ‘Uraybi); and there is also a Rio Alhdrabe in the region. 

43 An “‘arabah is a swift river (see N. Groom, A Dauctionary of Arabic Topography and 
Placenames, s.v.), seasonal or perennial, such as would produce a wad? strewn with 
boulders. Like the word, wadi, the Sp., rambla, denotes both a running torrent and 
a dry riverbed. 

4 Though the date-palm was transplanted by the homesick Arabs to many 
regions of Andalusia, it was only in the idyllic Awerta of Murcia that the fruit was 
edible. Mulberries for sericulture were also cultivated, and bees were kept. Besides 
the silk industry, the region was known for its woolen, linen, cotton and leather 
goods, as well as the manufacture of brass and iron works (especially weapons and 
armor). Nearby Valencia appears to have been an early site of the new paper- 
making industry. 
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His kunyah, or agnomen, presents yet another curious problem. In 
most biographical compilations this is said to be Abi Bakr,'* whereas 
in manuscript colophons it is almost invariably given as Abi ‘Abd 
Allah. The inevitable assumption is that the biographists (who gen- 
erally were not well-versed in Sufi studies) have fallen into the very 
trap of which they seemed to be so wary, confusing the younger Ibn 
al-‘Arabi with his homonymous compatriot, the qadi of Seville, whose 
kunyah was Abu Bakr. Ates is not entirely accurate when he writes 
that “in autograph notes [Ibn al-‘Arabi] refers to himself only as 
Abi ‘Abd Allah,”'*® however, since (in all of the genuine signatures 
that I have seen) Ibn al-‘Arabi does not use any kunyah at all,'*’ but 
signs his name simply “Muhammad b. ‘Ali (b. Muhammad) Ibn al- 
‘Arabi al-T'a’1 (al-Hatimi al-Andalust).” It is true that early and late 
representations of his full name by other hands in manuscript title- 
pages, colophons, sama‘ -certifications, etc., usually include the hon- 
orific, Abu ‘Abd Allah—frequently beginning with it. But in at least 
one notable example, in a codex dated 600—601/1203-05 and repro- 
duced as the second plate in Ates’s article in the /slam anstklopedist, 
the kunyah is clearly given as “Abu Bakr,” and this statement has 
actually been certified by Ibn al-‘Arabi.'* 

As a matter of fact, there is no doubt that Ibn al-‘Arabi answered 
to both agnomens, since he describes himself being addressed by his 
shaykh, al-“Uryani, as “Abi Bakr” in the Rik al-Quds,'* and as “Abi 
‘Abd Allah” by the same teacher in the Futiéhat.°° The Rih was 
written before the latter passage, and one gets the impression that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi may have had to clarify for his Tunisian correspond- 


© An exception is Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (d. 852/1448), who gives it as Abi 
‘Abd Allah Qn Lisan al-Mizan, vol. V, p. 311 [no. 1038)). 

46 Fl. 2, s.v. Ibn al-‘Arabi (vol. HI, p. 707b). 

‘47 Both the kunyah and the lagab are honorary titles which, as such, are estab- 
lished by the usage of others—disciples, copyists and biographists. 

'#8 See the lower part of the plate. The name, Abi Bakr, occurs in the middle 
of the page, even though “Aba ‘Abd Allah” is given in a previous entry (by the 
same hand?) at the top of the page. I have found a similar situation in Ms. Nafiz 
384 (copied in 959 u.), where the kunyah is given as “Abi Bakr” on f. 236b, and 
“Abu ‘Abd Allah” elsewhere, by the same scribe. 

1% Op. cit., p. 78 (tr. in Sufis, 66). As noted earlier, Shaykh al-‘Uryani is also 
referred to by two kunyahs: “Abu Ja‘far” in the Rah and “Abit |-‘Abbas” in the 
Futihat. 

°° Fut. I, 186 (8); and Fut.-Y. III, 181. It was not uncommon for people to have 
more than one kunyah, sometimes using one in a particular region, period or con- 


text (of I. Goldziher, Muslim Studies, vol. II, p. 242). 
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ent, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi (to whom the Rah was addressed), 
that the “Aba Bakr” reference was to himself—as if al-Mahdawi 
might not otherwise have been aware of the identification. Hence, 
we could speculate that Ibn al-‘Arabr was known as Abu Bakr in 
his youth in the conservative Maghnb al-Aqsd (where this was prob- 
ably the most common kunyah of all), and that he later acquired the 
more auspicious epithet, Abu ‘Abd Allah,'*' with his first liberating 
travels “abroad” to Tunis in 590/1194.!” 

Before concluding this chapter, there is yet one matter of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s early biography that merits our consideration, particularly 
as it appears to bear upon the circumstances under which he decided 
to leave his homeland for the more sophisticated East, and, hence, 
as we will see, to compose the Anga’? Mughnb as a kind of manifesto 
heralding his début there. From a unique manuscript in the Gotha 
Bibliothek, Ignaz Goldziher long ago drew attention to a significant 
passage describing a dream-vision (mandm) which Ibn al-‘Arabi must 
have had in his early youth:'” 


I saw myself in the village of Sharaf near Seville; there I beheld a plain 
on which rose an elevation. On this elevation the Prophet stood, and 
a man, whom I did not know, approached him; they embraced each 
other so violently that they seemed to interpenetrate and become one 
person. Great brightness concealed them from the eyes of the people. 
“TI would like to know,” I thought, “who is this strange man.” Then 


'"! This could be understood to signify “the servant of God par excellence” (cf. 
below, p. 522 at n. 79), where the Seal of the saints is said to be named “dd Allah. 

'2 He may have gone by both kunyahs in the Maghrib, then gradually dropped 
the older one after his emigration to the Mashriq. Addas has explained how the 
erroneous assertion that Ibn al-‘Arabi was known as /b6n Suragah in Andalusia arose 
(see Quest, 191-92). As for Asin’s calling him /én Aflatin, “the son of Plato,” there 
would appear to be no evidentiary basis for it in the primary literature (see Rosenthal, 
“Ibn ‘Arabt between ‘Philosophy’ and ‘Mysticism’,” p. 4, n. 16). 

193° The Kahiis: Ther Doctrine and Their History (W. Behn, tr., orig. pub., 1884), pp. 
170-71. Ms. Gotha 640 contains Ibn al-‘Arabi’s summary (mulakhkhas) of Ibn Hazm’s 
L[btal al-Qiyas wa-l-Ra’y wa-l-Istihsan wa-l-Taglid wa-l-Talil (see Brockelmann, Geschichte 
der arabischen Litteratur, vol. I, p. 400). The ms. is briefly described by W. Pertsch in 
Die Arabischen Handschnifien der Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Gotha, vol. HU, pp. 1-2, no. 640. 
An Arabic edn. of the /btal al-Qiyas based on a ms. said to have been transcribed 
in Damascus by the historian, Muh. b. Ahmad al-Dhahabr (d. 748/1347), from a 
copy in the hand of Ibn al-‘Arabi, was pub. by S. al-Afghani in 1960, but it does 
not have the prologue described by Goldziher in the Gotha codex. As for the vision 
itself, a shorter version of it occurs as the second dream of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mubashshirat 
(Yusuf Aga 5624, ff. 354b-355). The additional material in the Gotha version appears 
to be authentic, and the passage was probably written after the Mubashshirat, in the 
630s H. 
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I heard someone say: “This is the Traditionist, ‘Al7 Ibn Hazm.”!* 
“So great,” I thought after I woke up, “is the value of Traditions!” 

I had never heard Ibn Hazm’s name before. One of my shaykhs,'» 
whom I questioned, informed me that this man is an authority in the 
field of the science of Tradition [%m al-hadith]. 


Thereafter, we know that Ibn al-‘Arabi diligently studied the works 
of this singular scholar-intellectual, since, in addition to the epitome 
of the K. Jbtal al-Quyas (from the prologue to which the above quo- 
tation was taken), he includes an incomplete abridgement (chhtisar) of 
another Hazmite monument of traditionary figh, the enormous Muhalla 
bi-l-Athér toward the top of the list of both of his auto-bibliographies.!° 
Already by the first quarter of the 6th/12th century Ibn Hazm’s 
reputation for erudition, clarity and sincerity had quite replaced the 
more peeved view of most of his contemporaries—who had known 
the lash of his tongue and feared the disconcerting originality of his 
ideas—and under the Almohads his many voluminous works were 
sought out and studied, so that a veritable school of “Hazmism” (an 
idiosyncratic brand of Zahirite legal theory and ideology) came to 
form the avant-garde of thought in Andalusia. It is certain that the 
young Ibn al-‘Arabr was deeply affected by this trend, and indica- 
tions are that he actually affliated himself with the movement, being 
known as a Zahirite (inasmuch as all Muslims subscribed to one or 
another of the legal rites, or madhhabs) throughout his adult life, both 
in the Maghrib and, later, in the East. Thus, the Grenadan muhaddith 


9+ Aba Muh. ‘Alt b. Ahmad b. Sa‘id Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064), called al-Fanst 
(the Persian) by Ibn al-‘Arabi in deference to the pretended genealogy which dis- 
guised his family’s recent conversion. Ibn Hazm became the most distinguished 
exponent of the nearly defunct eastern madhhab of Zahirism (the juridical-ideological 
school of “literalism”), which, in the Maghnib, is therefore commonly called “Hazmism.” 

'55 "This shaykh may be the Sevillean, ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Azdi (d. 622 n.), whom Ibn al-‘Arabi names in his Jazah h-l-Malhk al-Muzaffar (= 
“Autobibliografia,” ed. by ‘A.-R. Badawi, pp. 114-15) as his source for Ibn Hazm’s 
writings. He, in turn, had them from Abia |-Hasan Shurayh b. Muh. Ibn Shurayh 
[al-Ru‘ayni] (concerning whom, see below, at n. 178). 

186 Tbn al-‘Arabi’s Gazah h-l-Mahk al-Muzaffar and Fihnst al-Muallafat. See the for- 
mer (Badawi, ed.), p. 122 (mo. 5); and the latter, A.E. Affi, ed., “The Works of 
Ibn ‘Arabi,” p. 194 (no. 4), and G. ‘Awwad, ed., “Fihrist,” p. 356 (no. 4). The 
Muhallé bi-l-Athar ft Sharh al-Mujalla bi-l-Ikhtisér was pub. in eleven vols. in Cairo, 
1932. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s abridgement, entitled Al-Afu‘alla ft Mukhtasar al-Muhalla (Yahia, 
Histoire et classification, no. 275), is said to be extant in a unique ms. in Tunis (see 
S. al-Afghani, ed., Mulakhkhas Ibtal al-Qiyas, p. 17; and cf. Kashf al-gunin, vol. II, 
pp. 1617 and 1741). The Egyptian Safi, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani (d. 973/1565), 
who was also an admirer of Zahirism, had studied the Mu‘alla as well as the 
Mulakhkhas (see his Mizén h-l-Haqq, vol. I, p. 84). 
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and pietistic fagih, Muhammad Ibn Musdri (d. 663/1265),!°’ wrote 
that “[Ibn al-‘Arabi] was a Zahirite [a literalist] in matters of ritual 


practice, but a Batinite [an esoterist] as to beliefs”’**—a rather too 


facile formulation with which many have, nghtly, taken issue. In 
doing so, however, some recent scholars have gone to the extreme 
of denying that the Shaykh was a Zahirite at all—which is really 
not supported by the evidence, internal or external.’” The poem 
often cited to indicate his lack of affiliation with the Hazmite madhhab 
actually testifies to the quintessentially Zahirite position on faglid (imi- 
tation) and the usa al-figh. Therein Ibn al-‘Arabi proclaims:'™ 


They denominate me after Ibn Hazm'*'—but J, 
J am not one who says “So said Ibn Hazm!” 
—No, nor anyone else. But, rather, I say only: 
“Thus says the text of Scripture!”—That is my Knowledge; 
Or “So says [God’s] Apostle,” or “All Mankind concurs 
with what I say [in this matter]”—that is my Judgment!! 


157 Muh. b. Yusuf b. Musa b. Yusuf al-Azdi of Granada, known as Ibn Musdi. 
He was born in the year that Ibn al-‘Arabi went to the East (598 u.). A disciple 
of Ibn Saydabun, after studying in Tlemcen and Tunis, Ibn Musdi travelled to 
Aleppo and Damascus (later he dwelt in Egypt and the Hijaz, where he was mur- 
dered). It is quite possible that he met Ibn al-‘Arabi in Syria. For refs. to his biog- 
raphy, see “U.R. Kahhalah, MuSam al-Muallafin, vol. XII, p. 140. 

98 Wa-kana zahirtya l-madhhabi fi |-ibadati, batintya l-nazan fi l-1tigadati (quoted by 
al-Maqgari in Nafh al-7ib, vol. II, p. 164). Actually, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “Zahirism”’ is 
best understood as merely a simple expression of his complex “dafinz” insight. 

'599 Among the external evidences of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Zahirism is the testimony 
of the highly credible biographer, Ahmad b. Muh. Ibn Khallikan, quoted below, 
p. 45. Moreover, there is actually nothing in the Shaykh’s own writings that is not 
compatible with general Zahirite tenets and criticism (indeed, Fut. H, 162-66, was 
abridged as a summary of ahirt principles in Mss. [zmirli 69 and 526 [pub. in a 
Mami‘ Rasa@il fi Usil al-Figh in Beirut, 1906—07]), contrary to the claim of Mahmud 
M. al-Ghurab, who, in his Al-Figh “nda |-Shaykh al-Akbar (1981), seems to have been 
the first modern scholar to contend that Ibn al-‘Arabi was a mujtahid in the posi- 
tive sense of a sahtb madhhab fight mustaqill (p. 5). Gf also M. Chodkiewicz, “Ibn 
‘Arabi: La Lettre et la loi,” Actes du colloque: Mystique, culture et société (M. Meslin, 
ed., 1983); and Quest, 45-46 (and n. 49). Ibn al-‘Arabi certainly did claim the right 
of ytthad, but so would any Zahirite; and so did the Hanbalite, Ibn ‘faymtyah (who 
also rejected taglid, by the way). 

160 Diwan, 47. The metre of the poem is al-khaf@f (trimetre). 

16! Nasabii-ni ila bni Hazmi: that is to say, “they call me by the mnzsbah adj., al- 
Hazmi”—as <ahiris in Andalusia were denominated, acc. to Ibn al-Athir (see Al- 
Kamil ft l-Ta@rikh, vol. XII, p. 61). But no self-respecting Zahinte would own to 
being a Hazmi or a Da’iidi (Zahirism was the only madhhab that was not properly 
named after an imam). Similarly, if one were to say “They call me a Papist, but 
I acknowledge no ‘Father’ but God”—that would hardly be taken to deny the 
speaker’s Catholicism. 

162 Aw ajma‘a |-khal/qu ‘ala ma aqiilu, dhalika hukm-i: an allusion to the qualified 
Zahirite acceptance of yma“ (consensus). “Literalism” limits the bases of law to 
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It goes without saying that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s distinctly mystical view 
of Ibn Hazm and <a “fundamentalism” was inimitatively his own, 
as is quite apparent in the vision recounted above (which might have 
horrified Ibn Hazm).'? What is not commonly recognized, however, 
is the degree to which Zahirism, of all the schools of law, lent itself 
to the predilections of Siifism'®*—particularly the uncompromising, 
monistic variety of Ibn al-‘Arabi, for whom the obvious “Outer” was 
ever the inalienable manifestation of the unseen “Inner’.'® But beyond 
such theoretical considerations, there were practical incentives for a 
young man in Seville in the latter half of the 6th/12th century to 
join the Zahirite movement. Seville was a major center of the school 
throughout the Almohad period,'® but with the accession of the son 
of Yisuf, Abi Yisuf Ya‘qub al-Mansur (580—94/1184—99), Zahirism 
became the official law of the land, vigorously promulgated by the 
new caliph in the face of the entrenched Malki lawyers.'’ It is in 


Qur’an, hadith and the consensus of the Prophet’s companions. In practice, most 
later Zahirites grudgingly allowed some cases of giyds (analogy). 

'°§ Tbn Hazm mentions with indignation that he has “often heard of Sufis who 
maintained that a saint was superior to a prophet” (Al-Fasl_ ft -Milal wa-l-Nihal, vol. 
IV, p. 199 [l. 21]; cf also p. 226 [16]. In the former passage he cites his older 
contemporary, Isma‘il b. ‘Abd Allah al-Ru‘ayni, a disciple of the early Andalusian 
Safi-theosophist, Ibn Masarrah al-Jabali, as a source for the doctrine that “he who 
has reached the highest degree of righteousness and purity of soul has attained 
prophecy”). But is not the virtual identity of prophet and “saint” the very point of 
Ibn al-‘Arab?’s vision in Sharaf above-described? 

'et “The basic tenets of the Zahirite school offered more than ordinary attrac- 
tion for the followers of theosophy” (Goldziher, The <ahiris, p. 169), who were “so 
easily accommodated” within the frame of Zahirism (2dzd., p. 165. Goldziher’s obser- 
vations on the remainder of this page will repay perusal even today). Sufis before 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (e¢.g., Ruwaym b. Ahmad Abu Muh. [d. 303 ».] and Abu I-Fadl b. 
Tahir al-Maqdisi [d. 507 u.]), and after him (e.g., al-Sha‘rani) also felt this attraction. 

165 Whereas, for such rationalist Almohad thinkers as Ibn Tufayl and Ibn Rushd, 
one suspects that the political “expression” was more a convenient blind for the 
philos. “truth”, if not one of the poles of a doctrine of “two truths’. (Dominique 
Urvoy’s description of Almohadism in his fon Rushd [1991], p. 12, would not be 
so dependent on paradox if he had not confused rationalism for literalism as one 
of its key elements). 

16 "This is evident in the number of adherents from Seville and its environs men- 
tioned by Goldziher on pp. 171-72 of his above-cited monograph alone. ‘The 
Almohads had secretly harbored Zahirite attitudes from the beginning, which is 
what al-Marrakusht meant by his remark: “In the days of Ya‘qub all emerged that 
had remained hidden during his father’s and grandfather’s time” (Al-Muib, p. 279). 

'67 See iid., pp. 278-80, tr. by Goldziher in The Z@huiris, pp. 160-61. Zahirism, 
the only madhhab “which owed its existence to and took its name from a principle 
of legal theory” (Joseph Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law, p. 63), was extended 
by Ibn Hazm to include, not just jurisprudence, but also dogmatics. ‘Thus, in many 
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connection with this state-sponsored enterprise, in fact, that we come 
by the best historical proof that Ibn al-‘Arabr was himself known 
as a <ahwi “propagandist” to the end of his life, for, after describ- 
ing Ya‘qub al-Mansur’s stringent reform-campaign in his Wafayat 
al-Afyan fi Anba@ Abn@ al-Zaman, the great biographical historian, 
Ahmad b. Muhammad Ibn Khallikan (d. 681/1282), writing in 


Damascus, continued: 


And a number of adherents of that program (jamda‘ah ‘ala tilka |-tariqah) 
have reached us from the West, among them: Abu ‘Amr Ibn Dihyah 
and his brother, Aba l-Khattab Ibn Dihyah,'® and the Safi, Muhyt 
l-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi—author of the Fusus [al-Hikam], the Futuhdat al- 
Makkiyah and the ‘Anga’ Mughnb—among others.!°” 


We also hear that the esteemed Shafi‘ite jurist, ‘Izz al-Din Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Abd al-Salam (d. 660/1262), used to 
borrow Ibn al-‘Arabi’s copy of Ibn Hazm’s Muhalla in Damascus.'”° 

At some point, however, the Almohad ruler made a move to actu- 
ally recruit Ibn al-‘Arabi into his government, a sign which the young 
Saff fortunately understood to mean that it was time to exit the 
scene. I suspect that it was at this juncture that Ibn al-‘Arabi decided 
to fulfill his canonical obligation to make the pilgrimage to the Holy 
Places. In the Durrah al-Fakhirah, written during his later years in 


ways, Almohadism tended to be—and to be used by the Mu’minid rulers—as what 
today would be called an “ideology”. 

'68 Abu |-Khattab ‘Umar b. al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Zahiri, of Valencia. He died in 
633/1236 in Cairo after travelling widely in search of hadiths. Goldziher notes that 
he became known for his critique of orthodox trads. that sought to establish the 
superiority of Muhammad’s miracles over those of Jesus (see The ZGhiris, p. 161). 
His insistence on the literal meaning of a hadith that condemned Hatim al-Ta’s to 
Hell would have pleased Ibn al-‘Arabr less (see zbid., n. 5). For refs. to him and his 
brother, see Muh. al-Maniini, Al-‘Ulim wa-l-Adab wa-l-Funiin ‘ala ‘Ahd al-Muwahhidin, 
pp. 175-76 and 182. 

169 Wafayat al-A‘yan, vol. VII, p. 11. This passage was quoted by the late-8th/14th- 
cent. Egyptian polymath, Muh. b. Musa al-Damiri, in his Hayat al-Hayawan al-Kubra 
(1875), vol. I, p. 143 (3-5). Al-Damiri was himself something of a Suff and seems 
to have been well-read in some of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works. 

170 See Aba 1-Faraj Zayn al-Din Ibn Rajab (d. 795/1393), Al-Dhayl ‘ala Tabagat 
al-Handabilah (1982 edn.), vol. Il, p. 140, where it is related that Taj al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. Ibrahim al-Qazzazi (or: al-Fizari [a.k.a. al-Firkah], d. 690/1291), a 
disciple of ‘Izz al-Din, used to fetch the book for his master, as he himself reported 
to Ibn Taymiyah (cited by 8. Rizwan ‘Ali in “Two Great Contemporaries of the 
Thirteenth Century: Sultan al-‘Ulama’ al-‘Izz Ibn al-Salam and Ibn ‘Arabi,” Jslamic 
Culture, 45 [1971], p. 194, n. 2). On ‘Izz al-Din Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, see also Ibn 
al-‘Imad, Shadharat al-Dhahab (1979), vol. V, pp. 301-02. 
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Damascus, he recalls how the Prince of the Faithful had desired that 
he enter his service:'”’ 


To this end he sent to me the late Chief Justice [of] Ya‘qub [al- 
Mansur], Aba 1-Qasim b. Taqi.'” He told the judge to meet with me 
alone and not to attempt to force my hand if I refused his suggestion. 
When he came and put the proposition to me, I refused—Shaykh 
[Salih al-‘Adawi]’s words ringing in my ears.'” 

Then I met the Prince [of the Faithful] and he enquired about my 
two sisters who were in need of protection. I told him of their situation. 
He then offered to find suitable husbands for them, to which [ replied 
that I would look after the matter myself. On hearing this he told me 
that I was being too hasty and that he had a duty towards them. He 
then called his chief minister (hajb)!’* and bade him, with some insis- 
tence, to inform him, by day or night, when my reply should come. 

Not long after I had left the Prince he sent a messenger after me 
to repeat his offer with respect to my two sisters. | thanked the mes- 
senger, but left almost at once with my family and a paternal cousin 
for Fez. After a few days the Prince asked Abi |-Qasim b. Nadir 
about me. He told him that I had gone with my family to Fez. At 
this the Prince repeated the saying, “Glory to God.” When we had 
settled in Fez I married off my two sisters and was thus relieved of 
their charge. 


As Addas suggests, the “Ibn T’aqi” mentioned in this passage is 
undoubtedly Abt 1-Qasim Ahmad b. Yazid b. ‘Abd al-Rahman Ibn 
Bagi (d. 625/1228),'” Ya‘qub’s favored chief justice, who had strong 
leanings toward Zahirism and whom the caliph stipulated in his 
will should remain in office under his son and successor, Muhammad 
al-Nasir (595-611/1199-1214).'”° Hence, the amir in the story could 
be either Ya‘qub or Muhammad. As for the gadi, it was he who in- 


1 Ms, Esad Ef. 1777, f. 80b, tr. by Austin in Sufis, 75-76 (with minor changes). 
Austin wrongly supposes that “the prince of the faithful” referred to here is Abu 
Ya‘qtib Yusuf. As Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father was still alive throughout the latter’s reign, 
the ref. must rather be to either Ya‘qub al-Mansur or Muh. al-Nasir. 

172 See n. 175, below. 

73 "This is the Saft, Salih al-“Adawi al-Barbari, about whom Ibn al-‘Arabi has 
been speaking in the Durrah. The ref. is to a specific warning the shaykh had given 
him against the temptations of the world. 

7 This would have been Rayhan al-Khassi, who was hab for both Ya‘qub and 
Muh. (see AL-Mu‘ib, pp. 263 and 311). 

175 As his name is given by Abt |-Hasan al-Nubahi in his A. al-Margabah al-“Ulya 
fi-Man Yastahaqqu l-Qad@ wa-l-Futya [= Tarikh Qudat al-Andalus], pp. 117-18. Thus, 
we should read (& instead of # , and “chief justice of Ya‘qib.” But note that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi also calls him “Abu |-Qasim 0). Nadir.” 

176 See Huici Miranda, Historia politica del imperio almohade, vol. I, p. 384; and al- 
Marrakushi, Al-Mu9ib, p. 312 (and cf p. 285). 
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structed Ibn al-‘Arabi in the above-mentioned J/btal al-Qiyas of Ibn 
Hazm!'’’—having received it from a Tunisian who had it from Abit 
l-Hasan [Shurayh b. Muhammad] Ibn Shurayh al-Ru‘ayni (537/ 
1142)'’—-which might explain why he was delegated to approach 
Ibn al-‘Arabi. Perhaps the meeting took place in Seville in 595/1199, 
sometime after the death of Ya‘qub, and Ibn Baqi invited/sum- 
moned Ibn al-‘Arabi to Marrakesh to pay homage to the new ruler, 
Muhammad, at the same time politely making it clear that his serv- 
ices would be appreciated.'” If so, it will have been at this point 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi decided that it was time to perform the haj.'®° 
First, however, there were affairs in his personal life that had to 
be concluded. He would bring his sisters with him (escorted, also, 
by a paternal cousin) as far as Fez to find them suitable husbands be- 
fore leaving his homeland—perhaps forever. Also, he wanted to visit 
many acquaintances throughout Andalusia to bid farewell. Another 
major concern would be his already burgeoning body of writings. 
Many of these would have to be left behind, at least for the time 


being.'*' Others could be transported on the journey (by now he had 
enlisted the services of ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Habashi, the faithful 
African freedman who would be his constant companion and fac- 
totum over the next two decades, until his death in 618/1221),'” 
but he would have wanted to put these in good order, perhaps hav- 
ing them recopied in more compact codices. Also, there may have 


'7 See above, p. 42; and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mulakhkhas Ibtal al-Quyas, p. 18, where 
the name is given as al-Bagawt (cf. n. 2). 

'8 See tbid.; Nafh al-Tib, vol. Il, pp. 162 & 164; and Ahmad b. Yahya 1]-Dabbi, 
Bughyat al-Multams ft Ta’rikh Ryal Ahl al-Andalus, p. 305, no. 849; and above, n. 155). 
On his father, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muh. b. Shurayh, see Nafh al-Tib, vol. H, p. 141-42; 
and G.A.L.S., vol. I, p. 722. 

'9 Addas assumes that the subsequent meeting took place in Andalusia (and, so, 
rules out Muh. al-Nasir as the caliph concerned), but the passage does not actually 
indicate that (cf Quest, 148). 

'89 It would not be the first time that the hay served the function of an expe- 
dient Agrah. 

181 See Affifi, ed., Pihrist al-Mwallafat, in “The Works of Ibn ‘Arabi in the Light 
of a Memorandum Drawn up by Him” [hereafter, Fihrist], Bulletin of the Faculty of 
Arts, Alexandna Unwersity, 8 (1954), p. 193 (Arabic text), where Ibn al-‘Arabi states 
that he had to leave as many as twenty-seven of his earliest writings with a cer- 
tain individual “because of a matter that came up suddenly,” and he had never 
been able to retrieve them. 

'®2 Regarding him, see Denis Gril, “Le Aztab al-inbah ‘ala tariq Allah de ‘Abdallah 
Badr al-Habasi: Un Temoignage de l’enseignement spirituel de Muhyi |-Din Ibn 
“Arabi,” Annales islamologiques, 15 (1979), which was tr. into Eng. in “The Aiziad al- 
inbah of ‘Abdallah Badr al-Habashi,” 7.AZ./4.8., 15 (1994). 
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been some more recent writings which were still in an incipient stage, 
which would require time to finish. It appears that the ‘Anga’ Mughnb 
was just such a work in progress at that moment. It was time for 
the Fabulous Gryphon to rise up out of obscurity and make itself 
known. 


Il. THE END OF AN AGE 


The Fabulous Gryphon was composed at some time within two years 
following the death of Ya‘qub al-Mansur and the accession of 
Muhammad al-Nasir.' Part of this period is fairly well documented 
as Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “farewell tour” of Andalusian cities from Seville 
to Almeria, where he arrived by Ramadan, 595 (July, 1199).? After 
that date, however, we lose track of him for almost a year and a 
half until he shows up in Morocco (Salé, Abjisal and Marrakesh) 
around Muharram of 597 (Autumn, 1200),° just prior to his grad- 
ual procession eastward across North Africa that would culminate in 
a final exodus from the West. It would make sense to assume that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi spent this fifteen-month period, including the entire 
year of 596 au—roughly corresponding to 1200 ce.—in some quiet 
retreat in his native Andalusia where he could devote himself to 
redacting his earliest writings,* while, at the same time, taking the 
opportunity to churn out such major new works as the Mawaégqi‘ al- 
Nujiim? and the ‘Anga’? Mughnb. 

Before taking a closer look at the year, 595, by way of describ- 
ing the evidently defining visionary experience that would lead to 
the composition of the ‘Anga’, it is perhaps inevitable that we ad- 
vert to the oft-commented “dramatic encounter” between Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, the very type of the radical anti-rationalist mystic, and his 


' See above, p. 13, n. 1. 

* For an account of this period, see Quest, 169-80 (Chap. 7). 

> See Rah, 82; and Fut. II, 261 (2) and 436 (23). Pursuing our hypothesis broached 
at the end of the last chap., we might conjecture that Ibn al-‘Arabi travelled to 
the Almohad capital from Andalusia in a cautious gesture of touching base (if not 
receiving “permission” to depart) before proceeding on the pilgrimage. The invi- 
tation to government service may have been intended to insure that the pilgrim 
would return. 

* The question of which books had been written before this time is rather problem- 
atic, due to there having been considerable reworking in some cases (much of it, 
perhaps, undertaken in 596 u.), confusing the chronology. For a tentative list of a 
number of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings that may date from this year or earlier, see below, 
pp. 76sq. 

> Mawaqi‘ al-Nujiim wa-Matah‘ Ahillat al-Asrar wa-l-Ulim (The Settings/Orbits of 
the Stars and the Risings of the Crescents of the Secrets of Knowledge). He wrote 
this long and important treatise in the space of eleven days at Almeria (see Fut. I, 


334 [16-17]; IV, 236 [25-26]; and Mawagi [1965], p. 5, tr. below, pp. 64-65). 
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older contemporary, that paragon of logical order, Ibn Rushd.° There 
were actually four “encounters” between them, the last being the 
occasion of the philosopher’s funeral in Cordoba at just about the 
same time as the above-mentioned vision. Since Ibn al-‘Arabi’s de- 
scription of this memorable experience follows his account of the 
other encounters, I give the entire passage from the Futihat here:’ 


One day I visited Abi ]-Walid Ibn Rushd in Cordoba, where he was 
Chief Justice. He had desired to meet me since word had reached him 
of what God had inspired in me during my spiritual Retreat,® and he 
had expressed amazement at what he heard. Accordingly, my father, 
who was one of his friends, sent me to him on the pretext of some 
business so that he might interview me. I was at the time a beardless 
youth (sabt)—nor had my mustache begun to grow.? 

As I entered, he rose from his place to greet me with affection and 
consideration, then he embraced me and said to me, “Yes!”—and | 
responded to him, “Yes!”!°—at which his pleasure in me increased on 
account of my having understood him. But then I realized" the [real] 
motive of his pleasure therein and said to him, “No!” With this, [Ibn 
Rushd] was taken aback, his color began to change, and he seemed 
to have misgivings about what he was thinking. Then he asked me, 
“How have you found the matter through [llumination and Divine In- 
spiration (al-kashf wa-l-fayd al-ilahi}—is it the same as what we [Philoso- 
phers] acquire through Speculation (al-nazar)?” 


® The temptation is irresistible to dramatize this meeting and parting between 
Averroes—with whose death rational philosophy would pass from the Islamic Orient 
to the Christian Occident—and the Shaykh al-Akbar, who shortly thereafter would 
take from the West to the East a spiritual vision bringing new life to moribund 
Islamic spiritual culture for centuries. 

” Fut. I, 153(33)-154(16), and Fut.-¥., 1, 372-73, tr. by Asin (in El Islam ens- 
tiamzado, pp. 39-40) and Corbin (Creatwe Imagination, pp. 41-43). See also Egbert 
Meyer, “Ibn ‘Arabi begegnet Ibn Ru&d,” in KXettschnft ftir Geschichte der arabischen- 
islamischen Wissenschaften, 3 (1986). 

8 Ma fataha Liahu bi-hi ‘alayya fi khalwat-i. On khalwah (retreat, seculsion, = rtzal), 
see S. al-Hakim, Al-Mufam al-Sifi [hereafter, AfuSam], s.v. al-takhallt (no. 253); Fut. 
Il, 150-52 (Chaps. 78-79), tr. by Michel Valsan in Etudes traditionnelles, 412-413 
(1969); and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s A: al-Khalwah (Yahia, no. 255), which has been ed. by 
‘A.-R.H. Mahmid (Cairo, 1987). 

’ Ibn Rushd resided in Cordoba from 572-75/1176-80, just around the time 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s puberty, and, judging from the latter’s self-description, this must 
have been the period of the visit. If so, Ibn al-‘Arabi errs in calling Ibn Rushd 
gadi l-qudah of Cordoba at that time, however, since he only achieved that office 
in 578/1182. As we know that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father was a soldier, we may surmise 
that the boy was sent to the judge on the pretext of some minor courier mission. 

'? Compare the Prophet Muhammad’s testing of the Jewish boy-prophet, Ibn 
Sayyad’s telepathic powers when he challenged him, saying: “I conceal from you 
something” (see D.B. MacDonald, The Religious Altitude and Life in Islam, pp. 34—35; 
and “Ibn Sayyad” in Wensinck, Concordance, ind.). 

'! Tstash‘artu: “I sensed, felt/became aware of.” 
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“Yes [and] no,”’? I replied, “and between the ‘Yea’ and the ‘Nay’ 
the spirits shall take flight from their matter, and heads go flying from 
their shoulders!” 

At this, [Ibn Rushd] turned pale, trembling seized him, and he fell 
to repeating the phrase, “There is no Power and no Strength save in 
God!”'* for he had understood what I was alluding to... .” 

After that [meeting, Ibn Rushd] requested of my father [another] 
interview with me’® in order to check the idea that he had formed of 
me, whether it would agree or differ—for, indeed, he was one of the 
great Thinkers and Rational Speculators (arbab al-fikr wa-l-nazar al-aqlt). 
And he thanked God (Exalted be He!) that he had lived in such a 
time that he could behold one who had entered upon his Retreat in 
ignorance (jahil”) and emerged in this Condition—without lesson or 
examination, with no study or reading.’’ “We had affirmed the pos- 
sibility of this Condition (halah),”'® he averred, “but we had never actu- 
ally seen anyone who had mastered it. Praise be to God that I have 
[been permitted to live] at a time in which is one of the Masters of 
[that Condition], one of those who open the locks of its doors!'? Praised 
be God Who has favored me with seeing him!””° 


2 Na‘am la. It is worth noting that there is no conj. between the two words. 
Hence, “between the ‘yea’ [and] the ‘nay’” is nothingness and folly to the maten- 
alist, chaos and evil to the rationalist. 

'5 Lit., “and necks will fly from their bodies.” “To cause s.o.’s head to fly” (tayyara 
ra’ sa-hu) signifies, of course, capital punishment. Tara ruhu-hu: “he became confused, 
beside himself; insane.” If I might hazard a tentative explication of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
elliptical riddle, we could say that those who attempt to “read between the lines” 
of Suff metaphysics without proper moral preparation may lose their heads in more 
ways than one. 

'* On this trad., see below, p. 73, n. 152. 

15 This entire anecdote of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s meetings with Ibn Rushd is set in the 
context of a rather strange chap. (15) of the Futahat, developed around the figure 
of a qutb al-imam styled the “treater of wounds” (muda? l-kulum). At this point Ibn 
al-‘Arabi identifies his allusion to the philosopher as having to do with the func- 
tion of this mysterious personage. 

'© Both Asin and Corbin have misread this line, not noting that the philosopher 
and the mystic actually met on a second occasion. 

'7 Min ghayri dars™ wa-la bahth wa-la mutala‘at™ wa-la qira’at”. 

'5 I do not suppose that this can be substantiated in Ibn Rushd’s writings. Cf 
the view of Roger Arnaldez: “Against the theory of the Sufis Ibn Rushd admits 
that mystic traming may help in the attainment of rational knowledge, but that it 
cannot replace it” (“Ibn Rushd,” £./. 2, p. 914a). Arnaldez also compared Ibn 
Rushd and Ibn Tufayl, thus: “Although both recognize the convergence of the two 
independent attitudes inherent in philosophy and revealed faith, in Ibn Tufayl the 
duality of the persons, Hayy and Absal, who represent them (this is resolved, at 
the end of the myth, in a common life devoted to contemplation far from human 
society) leads to a mystic vision of knowledge, which is not at all found in Ibn 
Rushd, as [Ernest] Renan has clearly pointed out” (zbid., p. 911b). 

'9 Wahid” min arbabi-ha, al-fatthina maghahqa abwabi-ha. 

*° Compare the story of Simeon in Luke 2: 25-32. 
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Thereafter, on another occasion I formed the desire to meet with 
[Ibn Rushd], so, by God’s Mercy, he was made to appear before me 
in an ecstasy (ft /-waqi‘ah) in such a form (sérah) that between him and 
me there was a fine veil (hyab ragiq), so that I could see him but he 
could not perceive me nor know that [ was present—so preoccupied 
was he with himself! I said to myself, “Truly, he is not intended for 
that which we are!’”?! 

I never met him again until he passed away—which was in the 
year, 595,” in the city of Marrakesh, after which his earthly remains 
were conveyed to [his hometown of] Cordoba, where he was buried. 
When the coffin containing his body was loaded on the back of a 
beast of burden, his books were placed on the other side to balance 
it. | was standing there along with the jurist and man of letters, Abu 
l-Husayn Muhammad Ibn Jubayr,”* secretary to the Sayyid [Almohad 
prince], Aba Sa‘id,** and my friend, Abi ]-Hakam ‘Amr Ibn al-Sarraj, 
the copyist.2? Abu ]Hakam turned to us and said, “Do you notice 
what serves as a counterweight to the Master, [bn Rushd, in his mount? 
On the one side the Master, on the other his works (a‘malu-hu)—that 
is, his books!”*° Ibn Jubayr answered him, “An excellent observation, 
my son! Well said.” 


21 Anna-hu ghayru murad™ li-ma nahnu “alay-hi. 1 do not see what Dominique Urvoy 
thinks is so “conceited” about the tone of this anecdote (cf his /bn Rushd, p. 118). 

22 Probably on the 9th of Safar, corresponding to Dec. 11, 1198. 

*3 Abt |-Husayn Muh. b. Ahmad Ibn Jubayr of Valencia and Jativa, littérateur 
and author of the famous travelbook (A/-Rihlah, ed. by M,J. de Goeje), recounting 
the first of two extensive trips to the Orient which he had already taken by the 
time of Ibn Rushd’s funeral. He died in Alexandria at the beginning of a third 
journey in 614/1217 (see Nafh al-Tib, vol. Il, pp. 381-87, e al.). Fut.-Y., Ul, 373, 
gives the kunyah, Abu |-Hasan (as does the 1876 edn. of the Futuhat). Evidently that 
is the correct reading, but Ibn al-‘Arabi may have been mistaken. 

** Probably this is the governor (al-amir) of Granada, Abi Sa‘id, a son of ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min (and, hence, an uncle of Abu’ Yusuf Ya‘qub), since Ibn Jubayr lived in 
Granada. If so, al-Maqqari relates a droll story of a hapless predecessor to Ibn 
Jubayr’s post (tr. by de Gayangos in Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, vol. 1, pp. 164-65). 

2° He is mentioned also in Fut. IV, 539 (3-5sq.). 

*° Perhaps this striking image reminded the bystanders of the Quranic verse: 
“The likeness of those who were charged with the observance of the Law and then 
observed it not is as the likeness of an ass laden with books” (62: 5). The remark 
may have been intended as a cruel allusion to Ibn Rushd’s exile to Lucena (a 
Jewish village) in his final years, since the orig. ref. of the dyah was to the Jews 
(but it appears that the verse came to be popularly applied to scholars in general, 
as evidenced in the Portuguese saying, Um doutor e um burro carregado de lwres, and 
the Spanish quip said of one with book-learning but no real knowledge, Es un burro 
cagado de ciencia {see A. Castro, The Spaniards, pp. 264-65]. ‘The expression, al-thagalan 
(the two loads), is applied in a trad. to the Qur'an and the Prophet’s family (see 
E.W. Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, s.v.). Incidentally, the attestation of Ibn Rushd’s 
books in a quantity sufficient to balance his body’s weight may be adduced as proof 
that not all of his works were officially destroyed when they were condemned by 
edict in 592 H. 
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I stored up within me [the recollection of this whole event] as an 
exhortation and reminder,”’ and I am now the only one remaining of 
that little group [of bystanders]?2—May God have mercy on them all! 
(On the theme of that occasion] I uttered [the following verse]: 


On the one side the Master, on the other side his Works— 
How I wonder if his hopes have found their fulfilment!” 


The tragic end of the once highly-favored Ibn Rushd in Marrakesh, 
following upon his three-year disgrace and exile, must have made it 
uncomfortably clear that the winds of change had shifted in the jin 
de siécle Almohad world and that those who were conspicuous therein 
remained so at their own peril. While many see Ibn Rushd’s recall 
to the Moroccan capital shortly before his death as proof of a return 
to favor, I think it is likely that the philosopher’s enemies at court 
simply considered it the easier to dispatch him for good when it 
became evident that his erstwhile patron, Ya‘qub, was about to yield 
the throne to his son. Ibn Rushd’s final misfortunes could hardly 
have been a matter of little concern to the son of his former “frend.” 
More ominous to Ibn al-‘Arabi, however, may have been the fate 
of the phenomenally popular Sufi shaykh, Abu Madyan Shu‘ayb of 
Bejaya, whose death (according to the most common acceptation) 
occurred in 594/1198—again, obviously owing to evil machinations 
of the Almohad court.*® As Ya‘qib al-Mansur appeared to be losing 
his grip on the reins of power not long after his evanescent tnumph 
at Alarcos (‘Arak) in 591/1195, the last act of what would prove to 
be the tragedy of the Berber empire was being played out in a “tame 
of the assassins’. 

Ibn Rushd died on the ninth of Safar in Marrakesh and his remains 
had actually been buried outside the gate of Taghzut before being 
exhumed for transport back to his hometown of Cordoba.” It is 
probable, therefore, that the second funeral took place early in Rabr‘ 


27 Maw tzat™ wa-tadhkirat™. 

*8 As mentioned above, Ibn Jubayr died in 614/1217. It is worth noting, there- 
fore, that this passage, even though placed early in the Futuhat, has been written 
or edited since that date. 

29 The metre of the verse is al-kamul. 

30 T have dealt with the question of Abt: Madyan’s deathdate in “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
‘Cinquain’ (Tahmis)”, pp. 70-71. As I explain there, Ibn al-‘Arabi himself states 
that Abu Madyan died in 589/1193 (in Fut. IV, 195 [2]), which may, indeed, be 
the best contemporary attestation available. 

31 This was possible because it was the dead of winter. 
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al-Awwal (= January, 1199), the month in which the Caliph Ya‘qub 
himself perished.*? Now this just happens to be the same month 
which Ibn al-‘Arabi specifies in the ‘Anga’’’ as the momentous occa- 
sion of a complex revelation of the Seal of the saints as the “Sun 
of the West” (shams al-maghrib)—a type of the expected Mahdi— 
functioning as the “Messenger of Inspiration” (rasil al-ilham), who 1s, 
in reality, none other than the Angel Gabriel (Jibril).** The experi- 
ence appears to have unfolded gradually, beginning as an intima- 
tion of love, then knowledge, and, finally, becoming manifest in a 
rapturous breakthrough of Divine-prophetic Light. ‘The whole is cast 
in the imagery of the Qur’anic parable of Abraham and the three 
luminaries:* 


Among the forms of him who saluted me from his horizon, mani- 
festing unto me a part of his nature, were, firstly, a Setting Star (kawkab 
al-uful) in the robe of Love; after which his Moon rose up in the garb 
of Illuminative Guidance, for every Luminary bestows its reality and 
clarifies for us its way. Then these both were followed by the Greater 
Sun (al-shams al-akbar) and the Most-resplendent Light (al-niir al-azhar}— 
which dispelled the darknesses, illuminated the celestial chambers and 
eliminated troubles*’—this being the “Exemplary Self-Manifestation [of 
God]” (al-tajallt (-mithak) and the “Light Sent-forth” (al-nur al-wsal).** 


This Solar-figure then saluted the Sufi seer and “set in the ‘Occident 
of the Obscure’ (maghrib al-mu‘ammaé) until the advent of the appointed 
time (al-ajal al-musammd)” ordained by God, when the apocalyptic 
Sun would rise from the western ocean of darkness as a guiding 
Light, inaugurating the Gétterdémmerung and signalling the beginning 
of the end of the old order.” 


32 On the 22nd of Rabr‘ I, corresponding to Jan. 22, 1199. 

3 Q2, pp. 15(20)-16(4sq.); see below, pp. 281-82s¢. 

4 Cf pp. 277 (n. 3) and 288 at nn. 4 & 5. Gabriel is also the “trustworthy 
hoopoe” (hud’hud amin) of p. 277, and the “clear dawn” (subh mubin) of p. 257, as 
well as other figures. 

5 See Qur. 6: 74-83. 

36 In the Strat al-Nabi of Ibn Hisham (vol. I, p. 237; and A. Guillaume, tr., The 
Life of Muhammad, p. 106), the angel Gabriel appears to the Prophet-to-be as “a 
man pure (of form), his two feet astride the horizon (ufug) of heaven,” whence he 
salutes him. 

37 Alladhi yajlu |-sudafa, wa-yuniru l-ghurafa, wa-yuzilu (-kulafa. 

38 Q2, 15 (3-8); see pp. 277-78. 

39 TJ. Altizer has shown how the eschaton of prophetic religions is the phenom- 
enological equivalent of Hindu and Buddhist conceptions of annihilation and the 
void (see Oriental Mysticism and Biblical Eschatology, pp. 67-68). 
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Explicating the revelation mystically, Ibn al-‘Arabi hkens it to the 
state of fana (dissolution of the external, temporal qualities in the 
ocean of Divine Essence), which is humanly mitigated by the con- 
dition of baga’ (survival, the continuity of immortality), assimilated 
to the Light of God’s Mearness—which is figured in the symbolic, 
salvific Sun’s “setting in the West” of the Sufi’s existential being.” 
Hence, he writes: “I remained with this Solar light in his most-holy 
Station, conversing intimately with him for years, and moonlit nights, 
and ages...”*'—an evident allusion to Jesus as Seal/Mahdi, with 
whom, as we have seen,” Ibn al-‘Arabi enjoyed a special affinity. If 
so, however, there would appear to be something amiss in the text 
of the next line, which begins: “Now God had already made man- 
ifest to us the Sign (al-‘alamah) that he [—viz., the Solar-figure?] was 
the Seal of the Imamate (khatam al-imamah)—that 1s, the ‘Particular, 
Muhammadan Imamate’, not the ‘Universal, Absolute Imamate’”“— 
and which continues with a typical intimation in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writ- 
ing, hinting that more is intended than meets the eye: 


Therefore, he who has understood, may he know!—and he who is 
ignorant, let him knock on the door and persist [in that] as long as 
this Light endures on his horizon, before he sets in his Truth (hagqu- 
hu). But I have fully verified his properties, and came to know what 
Secrets the Real (al-Haqq) has placed in his keeping. . . .* 


I cannot help but think that the above statement regarding the 
‘alamah of the two modes of ima@mah, qualified and nonqualified, has 
been deliberately skewed to conceal the fact that Ibn al-‘Arabi al- 
ready regarded fumself as the Muhammadan Seal of sainthood—the 
latter-day, particular [scz., historical] exemplification of the Universal 


® The 8th/14th-cent. Suff commentator and theorist of the Akbarian school, 
‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashani, glosses maghrib al-shams as “the veiling of the Real in 
His individuations (ta‘ayyunatu-hu), and the Spirit in the [human] body” (in his /stelahat 
al-Sufiyah [1981], p. 87). 

*! P. 279 of the present trn. Cf the passage from the K. al-Isra’ (S. al-Hakim, 
ed.), pp. 78sg., describing a similar experience of fand’ (tr. by J.W. Morris in “The 
Spiritual Ascension,” pt. H, pp. 75-76). 

* See pp. 3-4, n. 3. The identification with Jesus will become clearer later. In 
this study I regularly use the expression, “Seal/Mahdi”, since these two personae 
are generally conflated by Ibn al-‘Arabi in the ‘Anga’, although they are also for- 
mally distinguished later (see p. 180 at n. 101). The sealhood of Jesus is the subj. 
of Chap. 557 of the Futuhat (tr. in App. IV, 601-04). 

3 A‘ni l-mamatu |-Muhammadiyatu luz tyatu, la l-imdmatu |-mutlaqatu |-kulltyatu (Q2, 
15 [19-21]; see below, p. 279 at n. 29). 

# Pp. 279-80. 
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[= “metahistorical”, both in the sense of metaphysical and eschato- 
logical] khitamate of the saintly prophet, Jesus.” There is no doubt 
that Ibn al-‘Arabt made this claim openly after his move from the 
less doctrinally permissive Maghrib to the East, as we read in the 
Futihat: 


I am the Seal of Sainthood, without any doubt, 
by virtue of inheritance of the Hashimite, 
along with the Messiah.** 


And in the poem from the Diwan of which we have already quoted 
the first two verses,*’ Ibn al-‘Arabi goes on to boast: 


My Station in the knowledge of the things concerning God*® 
has never been acquired by an Arab before me— 
Save the Prophet, God’s Apostle and our Lord, [Muhammad]... .* 


The poet next briefly touches upon the difference between the two 
Seals, particular and universal, declaring of the former, which 1s 
himself: 


*© On the authority of the Sharh Fusiis al-Hikam of al-Qiinawi’s disciple, Mu’ayyad 
al-Din al-Jandi (d. c. 700/1300; J.D. Ashtiyani, ed., 1982, p. 431), Addas suggests 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi first learned that he was the Seal of sainthood in “the great 
vision of Cordoba” (see Quest, 74-81) in 586/1190, when he was twenty-six years 
old, and points out that this datum was subsequently repeated by the Akbarian 
epigons, ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashani (d. 730/1330) and Da’iid al-Qaysari (d. 751/1350), 
in their own comms. on the Fusis. In principle, I have no objection to assigning 
an early date for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s realization that he was the Seal (but cf below, at 
nn. 58 and 62), even though there is no primary evidence for it. 

46 Fut. 1, 244 (25); and Fut.-¥., 1V, 71. “The Hashimite” is, pre-eminently, ‘Ali 
b. Abr Talib, the Prophet’s cousin and son-in-law, and, acc. to the view of many 
Muslims, the ancestor of the expected Mahdi. The ref. here, however, is probably 
to the Prophet himself, while “the Messiah” (al-Masth), of course, is Jesus, the “uni- 
versal Seal.” Thus, Ibn al-‘Arabi, as the heir of both, is the “Muhammadan Seal”. 
Note that in the foll. verse the poet identifies also with Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, the 
first khalifat al-nabi. The metre of the poem is al-wafir. 

*7 See above, p. 15 at n. 13. 

*® Rutbat-i fi l-ilahtyan. 

49 Diwan, 259, v. 3 and the first hemistich of v. 4. The metre 1s al-bastt. Cf. Fut. 
III, 329 (27-28): “As for the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood, he is the most knowl- 
edgeable of God (a‘lam... bi-Liah) of all mankind. There is none in his time nor 
after his time who is more knowledgeable of God... .” Another poem in the Diwan 
(p. 44) presumably refers to Ibn al-‘Arabr himself: 


God knows and [all] the Signs will testify 
that I am the Imam of the worlds—Muhammad! 
But I have a Time [appointed] that I espy, 
and when it comes, [mankind] will be sund’red! 
(Metre: al-kamil). 
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And, verily, J am the Seal of all the Followers, 


—while Jesus is “a Seal to those who lived before [Muhammad].”! 
The poem then concludes on a cautionary note: 


In our Law™ [the Seal’s] Sainthood, coming on the heels 
of Apostleship,* must surely rank below it; 

And I am, as regards his Authority, his Follower,* 
as, in the Heaven-world, are the shooting stars.” 


Finally, in another, lengthy gastdah from the Diwan, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
again declares that he is “the Seal of the Saints of Muhammad,” 
and implies that he first came to realize that he was himself the des- 
ignated Seal (khdtam mu‘ayyan) in Fez in 594/1197-98." 

In other passages, however—assuming what, to me, seems only 
natural, that this autodidactic mystic never really regarded anyone 
but himself as sainthood’s Seal—the Shaykh was considerably less 
forthright, if not downright duplicitous. This, surely, could only be 
expected in any text published in the Maghrib—or, for that matter, 
anywhere else so early in the author’s career.’ In another place in 
the Futihat, for instance, Ibn al-‘Arabi unequivocally refers to the Seal 
of Muhammadan sainthood as someone whom he once met and recognized: 


°0 Khatamu l-atba% ama%-him. Al-tabi‘ is an epithet of the Mahdi (see n. 54, below). 

‘1 V. 6. Taken chronologically, this formulation would be quite misleading, since 
Jesus is to appear as the last (= kfitam) of the saints at the end of time, long after 
the lifetime of the Muhammadan Seal. The latter (Ibn al-‘Arabi) is the Seal of all 
those who follow, or inherit from, Muhammad, in particular, while Jesus is the Seal 
of all the saints in general. T. Izutsu understood the tenure of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
khitamate to be “at least as long as the present world lasts,’ when Jesus would 
return to assume the function (see his Sufism and Taoism, p. 270). Gf Eph. 1: 13-14: 
“We are sealed with that holy Spirit of promise which is the earnest of our inher- 
itance until the redemption of the purchased possession. ...” (cf also 2 Cor, 1: 22). 
On the universal khitamah of Jesus, see App. IV, 601-04; see also pp. 609-10, 
regarding the eschatological “Seal of the offspring [of Adam]” (khdiam al-awlad) 
prophesied in the Sethian chap. of the busus al-Hikam. 

2 FY sharvati-na. 

3 Al-risalah: the Divine-legal revelation bestowed upon the Prophet. 

4 Tabiu-hu. As this is sing., I tr. the plur. subj. (nahnu) as “I.” 

> Cf. Qur. 72: 1-10, et al. 

© See Diwan, 332, et seg., esp. v. 23 (top of p. 333): Wa-lam adn an-ni khatam" 
wa-mu‘ayyanii/ ila arba” min-ha [set., the 590s] be-Fast.... (of. the preceding page, last 
two verses). The metre of the poem (which is the longest one in the Diwan) is al- 
tawil. See also vv. 5sg., and 49-50 (tr. in Quest, 157-58). 

57 On the other hand, I do not doubt that many such apparent exceptions as 
occurs on p. 89 of the K: al-Jsra’ (where the autobiographical sak, “waytarer”, 1s 
addressed as sayyid al-awlya’, “Lord of the saints”) may yet be found. 
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Muhammadan Sainthood (that 1s, the Sainthood particular to this Law 
bestowed upon Muhammad—May God bless and keep him!) has a 
Special Seal (khatm khass) who is inferior in rank to Jesus (Upon whom 
be Peace!) by virtue of the latter’s being an Apostle (rasu/). ['This 
Muhammadan Seal] was born in our time. Moreover, I have seen 
him. I met him and I saw the Sign of the Seal (al-‘alamah al-khatmiyah) 
which is in him.” There will be no Saint after him except he be sub- 
ject to him (rajt‘ ilay-ht), even as there shall be no Prophet after 
Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!) except he be subject to 
him, as [in the case of] Jesus when he descends. The relation [to this 
Seal] of every Saint who shall come after him until the Day of 
Resurrection is as the relation of every Prophet {to the Prophet 
Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!)] who may come after 
him as to Prophecy—such as, [for example] Elijah (Ilyas), Jesus and 
al-Khadir in this Community.” 


In a later, but apparently parallel passage in the same work—which, 
yet, flatly contradicts the one just given in at least one crucial detail— 
Ibn al-‘Arabi specifies that he learned of the Muhammadan Seal’s 
distinguishing mark in Fez in 594/1198: 


As for the Seal [al-khatam] of Muhammadan Sainthood, who is the 
Special Seal (al-khatm al-khass) of the Sainthood of the outwardly-visible 
Community of Muhammad (walayat ummat Muhammad al-zahirah), Jesus 
[himself] (Peace be upon him!) shall come under the aegis of his 
authority (khatmiyatu-hu), along with other [Saints], such as Elijah and 
al-Khadir, and every one of the Saints of God (Be He Exalted!) belong- 
ing to the outwardly-visible Community [of Muslims] (g@/er al-ummah). 
Thus, Jesus (Peace be upon him!), even though he 1s [himself] a Seal 
[of Sainthood],®' yet he shall be sealed (makhtim) under the Sealing of 


*8 This seems to refer to a physical trait, such as the lump of flesh (“the size of 
a pigeon’s egg”) on the Prophet’s back which was said to be the prophetary ‘alamah 
(distinguishing mark). Ibn al-‘Arabi himself may have been bequeathed such a char- 
acteristic, acc. to v. 7 of Diwan, 332. 

°° Fut. I, 185 (9-13); tr. also by M. Chodkiewicz in Seal of the Saints (hereafter, 
Seal], pp. 120-21. The final sentence is ambiguous, and it is not certain whether 
Elijah, Jesus and al-Khadir are being presented as prophets (under Muhammad) or 
as saints (under the Muhammadan Seal of sainthood), but the former would seem 
to be the case (al-Khadir is often inc. among the list of anbdwya’ but rarely among 
the rusul), exc. that the second option accords with the passage from Fut. III, quoted 
next. All three personages, together with Idris (= Enoch), are immortal by the will 
of God. Cf Seal, pp. 93-94. 

6° Note that this contradicts the previous passage (from Fut. I), in which the 
Muhammadan Seal is said to be “inferior in rank to Jesus.” The Sisyphean task of 
rationalizing Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrine of sainthood, even the relatively tractable aspect 
of the two Seals, can well be appreciated by a comparison of the passages on this 
and the preceding page and those tr. in App. IV, pp. 589-613. 

6! In what precedes, Ibn al-‘Arabi has described Jesus as both the Seal of uni- 
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this Muhammadan Seal. I became acquainted with the report [‘almtu 
l-hadith| of this Muhammadan Seal in Fez in the lands of the Maghrib 
in 594 [= 1198, when] the Real caused me to meet him (arrafa-ni bi- 
hi) and gave me [to know] his distinguishing Sign (a%a-ni ‘alamata-hu), 
but I shall not name him... .” 


Leaving aside the ambiguity of the language and focusing on the 
hard evidence of the time and place, even here we encounter some 
difficulty when comparing yet another Futuhat passage describing this 
meeting with the Muhammadan Seal, which gives the year as 595/ 
1198-99, however, and does not mention a place. As Chodkiewicz 
suggests, this may have been an editorial error®™ or, perhaps, a lapse 
in the author’s memory. In that case, the confusion could have arisen 
with reference to the date of the great Solar vision of the Seal of 
sainthood described in the ‘Anga’, since Ibn al-‘Arabi explicitly dates 
that to 595 aH.—specifically, in the month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal 
(January, 1199).© But it would seem that the Shaykh spent that 
entire year in Andalusia. Furthermore, the wording of the statement 
quoted above, on page 55—“God has already made manifest to us 
the Sign that he [—zwho?] was the Seal of the Imamate, the Particular, 
Muhammadan Imamate”*’—suggests that this realization/encounter 
was the same one that has been repeatedly located in Fez, in 594. 

Another notable event placed in Fez in that year may have to do 
with all of this as well, and could also suggest a solution to the 
apparent confusion. Ibn al-‘Arabi writes in the Futuhat that God, the 
Beloved (al-Mahbib), had bestowed upon him a certain Divine secret 
[serr min asray Allah| in Fez in 594 which he had indiscreetly di- 
vulged to some of his companions. Later he found that God had 
expunged the knowledge from their memories.*’ Could it be that 
this “secret” was that of his own appointment as Seal of Muhammadan 


versal sainthood and of the “cycle of dominion” (dawrat al-mulk). Chap. 382 of the 
Futuhat deals in part with the various “seals” (al-khawatim). 

° Fut. WI, 514 (11-14), tr. also by Chodkiewicz in Seal, 121. Addas understands 
the khatam here to be impersonal (see Quest, 157), but that still does not reconcile 
this passage with the one just quoted. It is consistent, on the other hand, with Fut. 
III, 329 (27-28), and II, 9 (7-10), tr. in Seal, 119. 

°° Fut. II, 49 (22), tr. in App. IV, 595 (at n. 40). Cf also Seal, 117-18. 

6 See Seal, 126. 

® See above, p. 54. As we saw, this was very shortly after the funeral of Ibn 
Rushd in Cordoba. 

© As far as I know, this is the earliest explicit mention of the Muhammadan 
Seal of sainthood. The expression per se does not occur again in the ‘nga’. 

®7 See Fut. II, 348 (31-35sq.), tr. in Quest, 167. 
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sainthood?® That would fit in perfectly with our probable chronol- 
ogy, and might also serve to exonerate Ibn al-‘Arabi’s apparent sub- 
terfuge—if exoneration be called for. The period of abiding with the 
solar Seal “in his most-holy Station, conversing intimately,”®? might 
then be taken to refer specifically to the time during which Ibn al- 
‘Arabi kept the secret of the essential union/identity of him and 
Jesus in pectore, locked in his breast, until the truth would finally burst 
forth in the creative explosion that resulted in the writing of the 
‘Anga’.’® 

In the chapter of the present work entitled “Purest Sealed Wine” 
(Rahig Makhtim)" and the one following that, Ibn al-‘Arabi next pre- 
sents a psychologically accurate account of the emergence of this 
pent-up energy, including a fascinating description of the creative 
process framed in terms of a dialogue, or dialectic, between the 
visionary author and his mystical muse, the Messenger of inspira- 
tion, in which, after vetoing two proposed book-titles proffered by 
the Angel, Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, directly inspired by God during a 
Friday sermon, came up with the felicitous phrase: 


The Fabulous Gryphon concerning the Gnosis 
of the Seal of the Saints and the Sun [Rising] in the West, 
and the Allegory of the Secret of the Boundary (al-shafa) 
in the Century Following That of the “Chosen One” (al-Mustafa).” 


Fortified by the celestial wine of the Seal which opened his eyes, 
clarifying the way, the seer beheld the Seal of sainthood in the midst 
of a visionary setting that ineluctably recalls to the Christian the rap- 
turous scene of Christ’s “transfiguration”’’—perhaps as immortalized 
in the incisive dream-imagery of Jan van Eyck’s Adoration of the Lamb. 





88 In the ‘Anga’, the Seal—portrayed as becoming elated with wine and philan- 
dering the Sufi—implores him: “Restore me in the robe of secrecy (nda? al-katm)” 
(p. 285 at n. 35). Cf also p. 286 at n. 47: “And were it not for the vow of jeal- 
ous protection (‘ahd al-ghayrah) taken, ... we would surely reveal [the Seal] to you... .” 

% See above, p. 55 (at n. 41). 

0 Ibn al-‘Arabi boldly enlists an image from the Prophet’s biography to describe 
this: “The possessor of Divine Revelation and firm resolution {sc., the Angel Gabnel] 
burdened my heart (shagga ‘an qalb-i) until the Sun of my Lord (shams Rabb-i) was 
seen therein” (p. 286 at n. 53). 

" Cf Qur. 83: 25-26. This chap. and the one foll. are found on pp. 281-87 of 
the trn. (Q2, 15-18). 

2 Pp. 290-91 and 309. This is the full title of the ‘nga’. 

3 See Mark 9: 2-10 (cf Matt. 28: 2-4, and Rev. 1: 10-17), et al. The focus of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s vision is the Muhammadan Reality, of course, not Jesus (see the 
passage from the exordium to the Futuhai, tr. in App. IV, 589-92). 
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After being commanded to kiss the Seal’s hand in homage to the 
Secret of his noble lineage (strr mahtidi-hi), Ibn al-‘Arabi depicts the 
solemn spectacle: 


And I saw [the Seal as the “Western Sun”] descend upon the “Faithful 
one” (al-siddig) and the “Discriminator” (al-fariug) [sci., Abii Bakr and 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the first and second Caliphs] and approach the 
“Truthful and Trustworthy one” (al-sadiq al-masdig [‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 
the fourth Caliph? or the Prophet Muhammad?]), standing parallel to 
him, next to his ear.” 


Although the precise identity of some of the personae in this mysti- 
cal tableau remains in doubt, the scene evidently represents the same 
visionary experience that later formed the basis of the famous pas- 
sage from the opening ‘hutbah (exordium) of the Futuhat, where the 
Siddig (Abt Bakr) appears arrayed at the right-hand of the apotheosis 
of Muhammad, with the Fariig (Umar) on his left, and the Ahatm, 
Jesus son of Mary, kneeling in front, “recounting to [Muhammad] 
the story of the ‘Female’ (hadith al-untha),’” while ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 
translated the Seal’s words into his own language. Thus, we are to 
imagine Jesus speaking into the ear of his mystic tugquman, ‘Ali,’° who 
is able to translate the (esoteric) Hebrew speech into (Gentilic) Arabic. 

The evident terminus a quo for the composition of the ‘Anga’ Mughnib, 
then, is Rabi‘ al-Awwal, 595 (January, 1199). As we have seen, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi apparently attended the funeral of Ibn Rushd in Cordoba 
sometime around the beginning of that month.’’? From a letter in 
the A: al-Kutub (Book of Correspondence) we learn that he met a 


™ P. 283 (Q2, 16 [8-10]). He stands “next to the ear” of the sa@dig al-masdigq in 
order to convey secret knowledge, “mouth to ear.” 

” This is perhaps an allusion to Jesus’s miraculous defence of the honor of his 
mother, Mary, spoken from the cradle (fi l-mahd) in Qur. 19: 27-33. 

© Recall how at the last supper “the disciple whom Jesus loved” leaned upon 
his breast, so that Peter addressed him as the Lord’s turjuman (in John 13: 23-25). 

” This is supported by the important letter no. 3 in the A. al-Kutub (in Rasa@il 
Ibnu *l-‘Arabi [hereafter, Rasa@il], r. 21), p. 9 (n. 4), where Ibn al-‘Arabi tells of vis- 
itmg Qurtabah al-mukarramah (the anon. ed.’s conjecture is borne out by Ms. Fath 
5322, f. 75b, although that reading, too, is not certain), even though he does not 
mention the funeral there. In the account quoted above (p. 52), however, Ibn al- 
‘Arabi does not actually say that he attended the bunal of Ibn Rushd m Cordoba, but 
only that he and his companions viewed the funeral procession—which could have 
been en route from North Africa anywhere between Seville and Granada (whence 
was at least one of the bystanders). Nevertheless, that Ibn al-‘Arabi elsewhere speaks 
of having taken Badr al-Habasht (whom he only met in 594 u.) to Cordoba (see 
Sufis, 114) indicates that he must, indeed, have gone there in 595 or °96. 
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young Sufi there named Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Astani, whom he describes 
as a proponent of Hanifite religion (al-mutasharri‘ al-hanifi)"*—quite a 
compliment, coming from Ibn al-‘Arabi. From Cordoba he jour- 
neyed southeast to Granada” and thence on up to Murcia, the town 
of his birth, where he stayed for awhile with the Shadhilt Sufi, Abt 
Ahmad Ja‘far Ibn Saydabiin (d. 624/1227),°° who had entered an 
acute phase of spiritual doldrums at the time “because of things 
which had happened that cannot be mentioned except by word of 
mouth, nor discussed except face to face.”®! When Ibn al-‘Arabr left 
Murcia, evidently towards the beginning of the summer, heading for 
Almeria on the coast to the south, the woebegone Ibn Saydabun 
wept bitterly at his departure and accompanied him part of the way 
on his journey.” 

Since there are no definite indications as to the duration of any 
of our wayfarer’s stopovers in these places, we cannot know for sure 
where the “Solar vision” of the Seal that winter (in Rabi‘ al-Awwal/ 
January, 1199) occurred.® Cordoba, Granada, and even Murcia are 
all possibilities; and, of these, Granada is perhaps the most likely. 
But, in any case, it is improbable that Ibn al-‘Arabi undertook the 
final drafting of the ‘Anga’ before his departure from Murcia when, 
as he writes, he ceased meeting and visiting people.** The very refer- 


8 See the letter cited in the preceding note. This 2.Y¥!, who is otherwise 
unknown to us, could possibly be the Yusuf 6. Sakhr mentioned in the Durrah, where 
he is described as “one of the abdal and gifted with the power of prophecy” (see 
Austin’s trn. in Sufs, 159), inasmuch as the two men listed after him, al-Shakkaz 
and Ibn Saydabin, were Ibn al-‘Arabi’s hosts in Granada and Murcia, respectively, 
acc. to the Autub (see next two notes). On the full meaning of hanif (a follower of 
the true, pristine religion of Abraham), see £./., s.v., both edns. On the word, 
mutasharn’, see Dozy, 5s.v. tasharra‘a. 

” See KA. al-Kutub (in Rasa@il, r. 21), p. 10. In Granada he stayed with Abu Muh. 
‘Abd Allah al-Baghi al-Shakkaz (see Rih, 106-07, tr. in Sufis, 110-12, where this 
sojourn is evidently described; cf also Fut. I, 187 [16-17], and IV, 9 [31sgq.]). As 
Ibn al-‘Arabr had attended the funeral of Ibn Rushd with Ibn Jubayr, the secre- 
tary to the governor of Granada, he may have travelled thither in his company. 

8° Cf. Fut. U, 641 (20sg.). On Ibn Saydabiin (who was a disciple of Abu Madyan), 
see Ibn al-Abbar, Al-Takmilah, vol. 1, p. 244; Nafh al-Tib, vol. II, p. 616; and the 
refs. in Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallaj |hereafter, Passton|, vol. II, pp. 
326-27 (where he is called “Ibn Sid Bono”). 

8! K. al-Kutub, 10. Regarding this, see my art., “Poised Expectancy: Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Roots in Sharg al-Andalus’ (forthcoming in 7.M.LA.S.). 

82 Autub, 10, tr. in Quest, 172. 

8° Addas implies that his stay in Murcia was very brief (see iid.), but I do not 
know on what evidence. 

8t See Kutub, 10, the last line of letter no. 3. 
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ence in the ‘Anga@ to the date, 595 a.n. (“ninety-five and half of a 
‘Day’”),®? gives the impression that the year was viewed as having 
passed, at least at the time of the book’s redaction. Moreover, as 
we will see in the next chapter, the text shows signs of having been 
composed and put together in deliberate stages, and not produced 
so spontaneously as the Tadbirat al-Hahiyah and Mawagqi‘ al-Nwiim, for 
instance.®° Perhaps Ibn al-‘Arabi’s decision to immerse himself in 
writing following the months of his “farewell tour” across Andalusia 
was inspired by an ecstatic inward intimation which came to him 
in Murcia in 595, in which God seemed to declare to him:*’ 


Tell My servants what you have seen of My Bounty (karam-z) to the 
Believer [—how I recompense] the good deed with tenfold the like 
thereof seven-hundred times over, while the evil deed with but its 
Kes. gage 


No doubt this assurance of Divine compassion was occasioned in 
part by the Sufi’s commiseration with his colleague, Ibn Saydabiin’s 
oppressive consciousness of sin. Beyond that, however, it did not 
require the sensitivity and perspicacity of an Ibn al-‘Arabi to see 
that the whole of Andalusia was in urgent need of God’s mercy. If 
he was not in a position to actually realize what dramatic-historical 
import future generations in the West would read into the funeral 
of Averroes, he certainly was aware, as were all other Andalusians, 
of the ominous meaning of the death of the last capable Almohad 
ruler, Ya‘qub al-Mansir, in that same year: With his passing the 
end of an age had come.” So unbearable was the news to the com- 
mon people of the Maghrib that the rumor arose that the caliph 
had not died at all but had abdicated his throne and absconded to 
Syria.”' Their foreboding was compounded by the painfully obvious 


® See p. 281 at n. 2. 

See above, p. 49, n. 5; and below, pp. 83-85. 

87 Wa-la-qad ashhada-ni l-Haqqu ft sirr-i_ ft waqr‘at™ (Fut. I, 708 [1-2]). 

88 Cf Qur. 6: 160: “He who brings a good deed shall have tenfold the like thereof, 
while he who brings an evil deed shall have but the like thereof.” Gf also 40: 40. 

8° Note also that Ibn al-‘Arabi describes his host in Granada, Shaykh al-Shakkaz, 
as being intensely scrupulous regarding sin, and “usually to be found in a sad and 
tearful state” (Rah, 106, tr. in Swufis, 110). 

% I refer not only to the prosperous years of the Almohad dynasty, which were 
now certainly in remission, but to the time of hope for Muslim Spain in general. 
In reality, however, Ya‘qib’s success was mainly built upon the solid achievements 
of his father, Yisuf, and his grandfather, ‘Abd al-Mu’min. 

9! See de Gayangos, tr., Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain, vol. II, p. 322. Ibn Khallikan 
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inadequacy of the teenaged heir, Muhammad (also called Abu ‘Abd 
Allah), described by al-Marrakushi, who knew him personally, as 
having a pale complexion and reddish chin-whiskers with smooth 
cheeks and blue eyes which he usually kept downcast—and as being 
“very taciturn, due mainly to the stutter from which he suffered.”% 
In 60971212, the pessimism would be entirely justified when an enor- 
mous Almohad force was routed by the Christians at Las Navas de 
Tolosa (al-Tgab)? and the fortunes of Muslim Spain took an irre- 
versible downturn. 

When Ibn al-‘Arabi entered Almeria at the beginning of the month 
of the fast, probably exhausted from travelling in the torrid Medi- 
terranean summer, as he faced the qiblah (the direction of Mecca) 
upon approaching what, for all we know, may have been his last 
resort in his native land, perhaps these thoughts and the hope of a 
new life entered into his prayer. In the preface to the Mawégqi‘ al- 
Nujiim the Shaykh tells how, when God willed that he write the book, 


He moved my mind to journey in all haste* from Murcia to Almeria. 
So I rode the mount of roving, setting out on my departure, accom- 
panied by the purest Company and noblest Fellowship,” in the year, 
595. When I reached [Almeria, in which I purposed] to execute affairs,” 
I beheld [the town] before me by the light of the New Moon [al-Ailal] 
of the glorious month of Ramadan, and [that Moon] passed over me 
in its nightly visitation therein until the time of its departure.*’ Hence, 
in [Almeria] I was able to cast aside the travelling-staff (‘asa /-tasyar), 
and I took up the practise of reciting [God’s Names] and seeking [His] 
pardon (al-dhikr wa-l-itighfar). And I had the noblest of Companions 
and the finest of Intimates” (despite the fact that I, for my part, was 


describes a tomb maintained in the Biqa‘ Valley of Lebanon which was said by 
the local people to belong to “the Amir, Ya‘qiib, king of the Maghrib” (Wafayat al- 
Ayan, vol. VII, p. 10). 

2 Al-Munb, p. 307 (cited by R. Le Tourneau in his The Almohad Movement in North 
Africa in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centunes, p. 80). Muhammad’s mother had been a 
Greek (Byzantine). 

°° On this battle, see Huici Miranda, Las Grandes batallas de la reconguista, pp. 
219-327. 

4 Harraka khatw-i inda@a |-matiyati: “He urged my mind to the wearing out of the 
riding animal.” 

% The superlative endorsement probably refers to Ibn Saydabiin (see above, 
p. 62) and, no doubt, also to Badr al-Habashi. 

%® Namely, to perform the month-long fast (sawm) and to write the book which 
God had willed that he produce. 

” ‘That is, for the two weeks of its waxing phase. 

98 Akramu jalis” wa-ahsanu anis”. While these expressions seem to denote a human 
concelebrant of the fast (and nightly feasts) of Ramadan—and could, then, refer to 
(the now very aged) Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Ghazzal, a disciple of the important Almerian 
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in retirement from the world, submitting [to God] and humbling myself 
[during the fast] “in Houses which God gave leave to be raised”), 
as the New Moon of [Ramadan] became a fuller crescent [by its third 
night],!° and its spiritual Men (ryalu-hu)'®' were victorious thereby 
throughout the days and nights of its [increase] —for [God] (Be He 
Praised!) sent to me by way of support (mw’ayyad”)' the Messenger of 
His Inspiration. . . .!° 


After this mention of Almeria in Ramadan, 595 (July, 1199), there 
is no definite information on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s whereabouts, as I have 
said, for the next fifteen months, when we find him en route to Mar- 
rakesh at the beginning of 597 (October-November, 1200), by the 
end of which year he would be in Tunis, the Maghribine window 
on the East.'* As our oldest known transcript of the ‘Anga’ was 
copied in Fez in Jumada I|-Ula of that year (February, 1201),'® it is 
possible that the book was originally composed somewhere in North 
Africa shortly before that time.’ It is much more likely, however, 
that the writing took place in the “mystery year”, 596/1199-1200, 
which, as Addas observed, does not seem to be mentioned or alluded 
to in any of the Shaykh’s writings.'*’ Although, by the same token, 


Saft, Ibn al-‘Arif (see Yahia, no. 611; and Diwan, 46; and cf Sufis, 101-02)— 
it appears in what follows that the ref. is rather to the “Messenger of inspiration” 
(= Gabriel) personified in the new moon. 

°° Qur. 24: 36. This phrase follows the well-known “Light verse” (v. 35). The 
“houses” (buyut) are generally understood to be mosques. 

'° Wa-qad agqmara hildlu-hu. Thus, the Mawdaqi‘ was evidently composed in the 
eleven nights between the zgmdr of the new moon on the third night and the end 
of its waxing phase on the 14th. 

"0! "That is, those who duly perform the fast. 

2 CG Qur. 5: 110 and 2: 87, et al., where the cognate verb is used of God’s sup- 
porting Jesus (to speak) by the “Spirit of holiness”—-Gabriel. On the Imamite notion 
of the sacramental support (ta’yid, tadiyah) of the holy Spirit, see Passion, vol. II], 
pp. 34-35. 

103 Mawaqi‘ (1965), 5 (cf also the refs. cited earlier, in n. 5). Ibn al-‘Arab7 goes 
on to explain that this intimation of the Messenger of inspiration was afterwards 
confirmed by a dream (manam). 

10 We know that Ibn al-‘Arabi celebrated the fast of Ramadan of 598 in Cairo 
(see Riuh, 93, tr. in Sufis, 91; but Austin wrongly supposes this visit to have been in 
603 u. [see n. 4]), and that he had spent nine months previously in Tunis with his 
friend, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi (see Fut. I, 10 [6], and 98 [27sq.]). Therefore, he 
must have arrived in Tunis by the end of 597 (around Sept., 1201). 

10 This is Ms. Berlin 3266, described below, pp. 197-99. 

' In particular, it is possible that it was written in Salé (near Rabat), since Ibn 
al-‘Arabr did visit his old teacher, Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf al-Kumi, there in or before 
Muharram, 597/Oct., 1200 (see Rah, 82, discussed below). 

17 See Quest, 173. I have already given my reasons for not considering 595 Hu. 
as the year of actual redaction, but the writing may have been begun in that year 
(esp. after Ramadan), and part of it possibly even earlier. 
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we have no concrete knowledge of precisely where Ibn al-‘Arabi spent 
that year, it would appear that he was in Andalusia. As one gets 
the impression from the correspondence cited earlier'® that the pros- 
pective pilgrim had been saying his good-byes in Seville, Cordoba, 
Granada and Murcia in the early months of the preceding year, it 
is reasonable to suppose that he did not return to any of those cities 
thereafter." Given the absence of any other tangible information, 
it is best to assume that Ibn al-‘Arabi “laid down the travelling staff” 
in Almeria for the long hiatus between the writing of the Mawdagqi‘ 
and the final crossing of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Before leaving the land of al-Andalus, however, in keeping with 
our present theme of the passing of an age, let us take note of one 
final event, which, indeed, appears to have a direct connection with 
the genesis of the ‘Anga’ Mughnb. In the hagiographical portion of 
the Rih al-Quds, written in Mecca in 600/1203, the fifth Sufi described 
by Ibn al-‘Arabi is one Abia Yahya |-Sanhaji, who, “[when] he had 
become old and blind, was employed in the Zubaydit Mosque in 
Seville until his death”:!!° 


We buried him at al-Muntabar''' and spent the night at his grave. I 
was closely associated with him (@shartu-hu) and regarded him as one 
who is independent in his manner of ritual practice (mujtahid ft l-“badah),''” 
with a firm grounding in the spiritual Disciplines and Intimations (al- 
riyadat wa-l-isharat), and of great standing [therein]. I never saw him 
sitting except upon a small seat. 

He died at our home in Seville''’ (May God have mercy on him!), 
and spiritual Graces (karamat) were manifested in connection with him 


113 


8 In n. 77, 

'09 Exc. that, acc. to the hypothesis which I proposed earlier (pp. 45sg.), he may 
have gone to Seville(?) to collect his two sisters and cousin before crossing to Morocco 
at the beginning of 597 H. 

''° Tn the edn. of the Raf which we have been using (Damascus, 1970), the entry 
on Shaykh Abu Yahya is found on pp. 84-85. This sentence and the first one in 
the quote below are not found in that edn. (or any of the others recently pub.), 
however, although they are in Asin’s 1939 edn. (p. 19), which is based on Ms. 
Escorial 741] (ff. 21-40), and Austin tr. them from the autograph Ms. Istanbul Unw. 
79A (see Sufis, 79). In Fut. 1, 206 (13-14s9.), Abu Yahya is said to have lived at the 
mosque. 

''! An elevated district about three miles outside of Seville, at the top of which 
was a mosque (see uh, 80, where Ibn al-‘Arabi tells of meeting his teacher, Shaykh 
al-Kumi, there, and being introduced by him to the Risdlat al-Qushayri). 

"2 Or, possibly: “diligent in matters of worship.” 

'!3 This could also be rendered (as does Austin): “he died among us at Seville.” 
But in the final paragraph of our quote Ibn al-‘Arabi says that he (personally) “kept 
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after his death. For the mountain on which we buried him was high 
and never free of wind [from the east, so that the people climbing the 
mountain were wearied by its height and the many winds].''* But God 
(Exalted be He!) calmed the wind on that particular day [and it ceased 
to blow from the moment that we placed the Shaykh’s body on the 
mountain and the people began digging his grave and inscribing his 
stone]. Regarding this as auspicious, the people spent the whole night 
at his graveside, reciting the Qur’an. And when we had descended, 
the wind began blowing again as usual [—at which wonder the people 
were amazed]. 

I kept company with him for months before his death. He had been 
one of the Itinerant Sufis (min afl al-styahat) wandering along the coasts, 
preferring seclusion'!’ (May God be pleased with him!). 


Later in the same Risdlah,''® apparently forgetting that he had already 
mentioned this saint, Ibn al-‘Arabi had the following entry inscribed 
in the margin as an afterthought: 


And among them also was the Gnostic Shaykh, the free Wanderer (al- 
sath al-mutaarrad), truthful Recluse (al-mungati‘ al-sadiq), and rnghteous 
Man of Virtue (al-salh al-muhsin),''’ Aba Yahya b. Abr Bakr al-Sanhaji, 
of the people of Intimations and Enablement (aAl al-isharat wa-l-tamkin). 
Rarely will you encounter such a one as he!''® Between him and me 
were Paths of the Realities (masalik min al-haga’ig) too many to men- 
tion here. It was for him that I composed the book, The Fabulous 
Gryphon concerning the Gnosis of the Seal of the Saints and the Sun of the West. 


Do these two passages not treat of the same Abt Yahya |-Sanhaji? 
Whereas only the first was said to be blind,'”’ it is obvious that he 


company with him for months before his death,” which, since the man was blind 
as well as indigent, probably means that he took him in. At that time Badr al- 
Habashi and his own unmarried sisters may have been the only regular residents 
in his home. 

'14 Bracketed interpolations in this passage are from the version given in Fut. I, 
206 (13-16). 

19 Mulazim™ li-l-sawahih mw thir™ h-l-khalwat. The Andalusian seaboard, esp. on 
the Atlantic side, exposed to Norse marauders, was particularly dangerous and, 
therefore, largely uninhabited. 

16 See Rih, 122, tr. in Sufis, 132, n. 5 (where Austin intends to relate this entry 
to no. 5, given above). These lines were evidently first added in the margin of the 
master-text, Istanbul Unw. 79A, and were thereafter copied into all later transcripts 
as no. 29. 

7 The later edns. have “the aged” (al-musinn) instead of al-muhsin. 

"18 Qalla an talgé mithla-hu. This could be an allusion to the old saying, “—-more 
rare (a‘azzu) than the gryphon (‘anga’),” proverbially applied to real men of wisdom 
and true friends. 

"9 In Fut. 1, 206 (13), he is called al-darir (the blind man). 
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had not always been so.'”” Both are described as reclusive itinerants 


[s., sa’uh, munqatr, khalawi], as proficient in mystical intimations (al- 
isharat), and particularly close to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s heart. The solitary, 
secretive aura of this wandering dervish, whom Ibn al-‘Arabi elsewhere 
specifically identifies as one of the afrad (peerless ones) of the class 
called al-agtab al-mudabbirin (directing “poles” of the Sufi hierarchy),'”' 
accords quite well with the esoteric, cryptic tone of much of the 
‘Anga’.'* It is possible that the obsequies outside Seville took place 
during the Shaykh’s sojourn there at the beginning of 595 au.,'” 
before proceeding on to Cordoba. Hence, Ibn al-‘Arabi may have 
regarded the great Solar revelation of the Seal, coming on the heels 
of the passing of the old gnostic, as another instance of his barakah 
(spiritual blessing), and, for that reason, resolved to dedicate the book 
to his memory.’”4 

As we have seen, there is no definite information regarding the 
precise time of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s final departure from his native land 
and the continent of Europe.'” Perhaps the most likely scenario 
would have his smail party making the crossing of the Straits at the 


120 The verbal phrase (kana gad ‘amiya wa-gad asanna) implies this, and it is unlikely 
that he was blind during the period of his wanderings along the coasts. 

"2! See Fut. I, 206 (13), which opens Chap. 32, dealing with the gnosis of the 
aqtab al-mudabbirin, of whom Ibn al-‘Arabr knew several in Seville. 

'22 Addas’s denial of the identity of the two Aba Yahya I-Sanhajis in the Rah 
(see Quest, 169, n. 2) is unwarranted. In any case, her assertion that the Suff 
no. 29 (Abu Yahya b. Abi Bakr al-Sanhaji) is the same as the “Abu Yahya Abu 
Bakr b. Glidasn (? gpl dS 2!) al-Sanhaji” treated by al-Tadili in his Tashawwuf ia 
kyal al-Tasawwuf (pp. 307-08, no. 152) is surely mistaken. As Addas acknowledges, 
the deathdate given by al-Tadili for that Safi, c. 590 H., would have to be assumed 
to be quite wrong. ‘The name (apart from the Berber patronymic) would have been 
extremely common in the Almohad period, but al-Tadili calls him “Abu Bakr,” not 
“Ibn Abr Bakr” (as in Rah, 57). Also, while this Abi Yahya died in Marrakesh, a 
place that Ibn al-‘Arabi did finally reach in 597/1200, he is said to have hailed 
from Siyilmasa, far beyond the mountains of the High Atlas. Finally, the character 
portrayed in the Yashawwuf in no way resembles the itinerant gnostic recluse of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s description. 

'3 "That is, shortly before the deaths of Ibn Rushd and Ya‘qib al-Mansur in 
Marrakesh. ‘Truly, it was a time of passing. 

'24 At any rate, it is certain that the ‘Anqa’ was written after Shaykh Abii Yahya 
had died, so it cannot have been “for him,” so much as in memory of him, that 
the book was written. 

'29 As far as we know, he left no family behind. Besides his parents who were 
both deceased, the only uncles of whom we hear anything had long since died, as 
had one paternal cousin. Another paternal cousin, along with his two sisters, were 
leaving with him, travelling as far as Fez (unless they had already gone there some 
time before). The only other relative of whom we know anything was yet another 
paternal cousin who lived in Tunis (see above, p. 23, n. 64). 
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very beginning of 597 (around mid-October, 1200) since it appears 
that his sisters were travelling with him (or, at least, were waiting 
upon his arrival in Fez), and we know that he was in the Berber 
village of Abjisal en route to Marrakesh in that same month.’ Evidently 
just prior to this he had stopped over in Salé to bid farewell to one 
of his most important teachers, Shaykh Abi Ya‘qub Yusuf b. Yakhlaf 
al-Kumi, who was then residing in the Moroccan coastal town.'*’ 
Ibn al-‘Arabi had always evinced a particular veneration for this 
Malamite exponent of the teachings of Abu Madyan. Indeed, he 
said that the sincerity of his desire for al-Kami’s company was such 
that sometimes when he was home in the evening he would see the 
Shaykh before his eyes and converse with him.'” 

It is significant that Shaykh al-Kumi was evidently the first to 
introduce the young novice to positive Sufi doctrine when he gave 
him a copy of Abt 1-Qasim al-Qushayri’s (d. 466/1074) Risalah ft 
‘Iim al-Tasawwuf on top of the mountain, al-Muntabar.'”? Before that, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi avers, he had never seen the Aisalah nor any other 
Sufi manual, not even really knowing what was meant by the word, 
“Sufism” (lafzat al-tasawwuf)!!8° When we consider that he must have 
been well into his twenties by that time, the claim may seem scarcely 
believable,'*! but it is consistent with the view of the Shaykh al-Akbar 


126 See infra. Regarding this village (the name of which is voc. by Addas as 
“Tjisal,” and another as “Anjal”), see Quest, 174-75, n. 21. Furthermore, as Addas 
pointed out (tbzd., 173-74), Caliph Ya‘qub’s father, Yusuf, had had a residence in 
this village. 

127 See Rif, 82, 1. 2 (not tr. in Sufis), Al-Kiim?’s story is recounted in Rah, 79-82 
(tr. in Sufis, 69-73). He is the shaykh who disapproved of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s frequent- 
ing the cemetery to meditate (see above, p. 31 at n. 99). Gf also Fut. I, 251 (265¢.). 
It is interesting to note that the Almohad caliph, Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub, seems also to 
have had the nsbah surname, al-Kimi (as well as the same ism and kunyah). 

'28 See Ruh, 81 (tr. in Sufis, 72). Compare Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ability to telepathically 
behold Ibn Rushd on another occasion (see p. 52). But it seems that al-Kiimi also 
was something of an “astral traveller” (Ibn al-‘Arabi had a dream of him calling 
to him; and see Sufis, 82, where “Abu Ya‘qub” is al-Kiimi), since that is appar- 
ently the meaning of the line (misread by Austin in Sufis, 69): “My companion, 
Badr al-Habashi, [once] saw him [that is, in a vision], and [the Shaykh] paid a 
visit to him in the night [bata “nda-hu, not mata ‘inda-hu|” (Rih, 79). 

9 Gf above, n. 111. 

'59 See Rah, 80. Austin’s trn. (in Sufis, 71) is somewhat different, which may indi- 
cate that Ms. Istanbul Unw. 79A has a variant text here. 

'3! For my own part, I have no difficulty in accepting that Edgar Cayce, for 
instance, never studied theosophy, since his pronouncements—be they ever so true 
and wise—lack elegance and sophistication. ‘These qualities are not absent in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s writings, however, and I find it hard to believe that such skillful artistry 
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as the “Alone with the All-One.” ‘This is the impression gained from 
another statement of Ibn al-‘Arabi concerning Shaykh al-Kumi: 


Only he of all my teachers (mashd@yikh-t) ever trained me in Sufi Discipline 
(al-ryadah). Hence, I benefited by him in Discipline, while he benefited 
by me in his experiences of Ecstasy (mawajtdu-hu). To me he was [both] 
a pupil and a master, while I was the same to him. People used to 
marvel at that and not a single one of them understood the reason 
for it. 

That was [as late as] the year, 586 [= 1190]. For, indeed, my spir- 
itual Opening ( fath-7) preceded my [subjection to] Discipline—it being 
a very significant Station. But God awarded me [even more] for acquir- 
ing Discipline at the hand of this Shaykh [al-Kumi], while He com- 
pensated ham for me abundantly.'*” 


From Salé, Ibn al-‘Arabr proceeded to Marrakesh, the Almohad 
capital.'*’ Midway between these two stations lies the Wadt Umm 
al-Rebi‘a, where two Masmidah Berber villages, Abjisal and 
A’annahal,!** became the terrestrial stage for an extraordinary mys- 
tical event enacted on the imaginal plane which, I think, dramati- 
cally represents Ibn al-‘Arabi’s vulnerable state of mind as he stood 
on the verge of finally abandoning the old, familiar life of family 
and friends. Here is his strangely haunting description of the wild, 
unknown Station (magam mahiil\'® at which he had now arrived: 


This Station I entered in the month of Muharram, 597,'%° while I was 
travelling, at a way-station [called] Abjisal in the lands of the Maghrib. 
[At first] I wandered happily about!’ in [this new place], finding no 
one therein, but then I began to feel uncomfortable from the solitude 
(al-wahdah) and I recalled how Abi Yazid [al-Bistami],'*° when he 


could be so innocent of experience. Nevertheless, those of us who are inclined to 
doubt the entire verisimilitude of the Shaykh’s claims to ummiyah must admit that 
we have no proof for our suspicions. 

132 Fut. 1, 616 (20-23), tr. also in Quest, 91. 

133 This is indicated in Rah, 82. 

'3# As voc. by Yahia in Fut.-Y., XIV, 607 and 608. Abjisal is evidently the present- 
day Guisser. 

185 Fut. I, 260 (16). Chap. 161 of the Futihat, most of which is tr. by Denis Gril 
in Les Illuminations de la Mecque [hereafter, Illuminations] (M. Chodkiewicz, ed.), pp. 
332-47 (the passage given here is found on pp. 340-42; cf also Quest, 174-75), is 
devoted to this station, called the maqam al-qurbah, the station of sainthood (walayah) 
par excellence. 

'36 Corresponding to Oct.Nov., 1200 ce. 

'57 The verb, taha, means “to wander aimlessly as in a desert or a maze, unable 
to find the right course [as the Israelites wandered in the wilderness],” and con- 
notes the idea of “becoming confused, insane”’. 

'38 This is the famous Sift exponent of mystical “drunkenness” (sudr), Aba: Yazid 
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entered [the Way-station of] Humility and the Seeking of Pardon 
([manzil| al-dhillah wa-l-istighfar), found absolutely no one therein. That 
Way-station was [now] my home (mawftin-i). Hence, I was [no longer] 
lonely therein, since attachment to familiar habitats (al-awtdn) 1s only 
natural (dhait) for every engendered existent (mawyiid), as is loneliness 
in the place of exile (al-ghurbah).'*° 


Investigating every corner and closet of this uncanny new domicile 
in which he found himself alone, Ibn al-‘Arabi realized that he still 
did not know its name, despite his careful inspection of the Station 
“and all that God bestows therein upon him to whom He grants 
it.”'# He beheld the Commands of God, the Real (awamir al-Hagqq), 
passing in succession over him, and His angelic Ambassadors (sufara’u- 
hu) descending upon him, seeking his company and his friendship;"*! 
but, feeling again the uncomfortable alienation amidst all of this 
“high strangeness”’—“for sociability lies in one’s own kind”'**—Ibn 
al-‘Arabi departed this way-station as he passed on to another village- 
stop with the Barbary name, A’annahal.'* 

There, after performing the evening prayer at the local mosque, 
he chanced upon a friend of his, an Almohad amir (a member of 
the extended ruling family),'** who entreated him to be his guest. 
He declined the invitation, however, preferring to stay with the 
prince’s secretary, with whom he shared a greater affinity. That 
evening, when Ibn al-‘Arabi was confiding in the secretary the ambiva- 
lence he felt toward his peculiar new condition—lo and behold, just 
as his host was trying to console him, the spectral shadow of a figure 
(zillu shakhs") appeared in the room: 


I rose from my bed towards [the appantion] in hopes that I might 
find some solace with it. Then it embraced me and I gazed at [the 


[= Bayazid] Tayfir b. ‘Is4 b. Surishan al-Bistami (d. 260/874). He is very fre- 
quently cited by Ibn al-‘Arabr (probably more than any other Safi), who wrote a 
comm. on some of his sayings (see Fihnst, \'A4, no. 42; and cf no. 41), evidently in 
Ceuta (see Yahia, no. 461). Cf also Fut. [, 223 (2). 

139 Fut.-Y., XTV, 607 (of. Fut. II, 261 (2-4]). Yahia’s edn. of the Futihat ends with 
this chap. 

10 Tbid., p. 608. 

41 This last sentence is written in rhymed prose (saj‘). 

142 Wa-l-ins inna-ma_yaqau bi-l-jins. Ins (or, more correctly, uns) is the ant. of istthash, 
or wahshah (loneliness, strangeness, alienation). 

13 See ibid. Note here and in what follows that the events in the physical world 
are presented as the shadows of dramas enacted on the supersensual plane (as in 
the myth of Plato’s Cave). 

4 By name, Abi Yahya b. Wajjutan (as voc. by Yahia). Recall that this region 
was a stamping ground of the Mu’minid clan. 
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figure] closely, and—behold!—1t was [the great Sufi Master] Aba ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Sulami!'’* His spirit had assumed bodily form for my 
sake, sent to me by God as a Mercy to me.'* 

“T see that you, too, are in this Station,” I exclaimed to him. “Herein 
I was seized [by my fate],” he explained, “and in [this state] did I 
die, so that, henceforth, I will no more depart.” 

I told him of my loneliness in [that Station] and about having no 
companion, to which he responded: “It is the exile (al-gharib) who feels 
loneliness! Inasmuch as the Divine Providence has given you to arrive 
at this [unique] Station, praise God! O my brother, [al-Sulami con- 
tinued] to whom has this been given? Are you not content to have 
al-Khadir as your Companion in this Station?'*’ [You know that the 
Prophet] Moses censured him for his Condition (halu-hu) even though 
God testified in his presence as to [al-Khadir’s] Just conduct (adalatu-hu)— 
despite which, Moses censured him for what he did!'** For [al-Khadir] 
showed him only the [outward] form [of his actions] (sératu-hu). [What 
Moses] saw was his own Condition, and [in reality] it was Aimself that 
he censured, being brought down to that by the power of jealous Zeal 
(sultan al-ghayrah) with which God has specially endowed His Apostles. 
But had [Moses] been patient, he would have perceived... .”!* 

“But, O Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmaan” [I objected], “I [still] do not know 
by what name I am to distinguish this Station.” “It is called the ‘Station 
of Proximity [to God]’ (maqam al-qurbah),” he answered [and then he 
added]: “Realize it (tahaggaq b1-hi)” 

Now I have realized it, and, indeed, it is a Vast Station (maqam 
‘azim)... .'°° 


' Aba ‘Abd al-Rahman Muh. b. al-Husayn b. Misa |-Sulamr (d. 412/1021), 
the author of the seminal Safi “biographical dictionary”, Yabagat al-Sifiyah. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s special interest in him may have to do with his connections to the Malamiyah 
(concerning which, see A.‘I. ‘Afifi, Al-Malamatiyah wa-l-Sifiyah wa-Ahl al-Futiiwah 
[Cairo, 1945]; cf also al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al-Mahjub, pp. 62-69, et al.). 

46 “Assumed bodily form”: tajassadat [rihu-hu|]. This need not be understood to 
mean physical form, of course. On the difference between ajsam (ordinary sensible 
bodies, whether physical or psychic) and asad (the vehicles in which spints appear 
to the beholder, whether the latter be awake or asleep), see ud. III, 186 (28sq.). 

‘47 Cf. the Prophet’s saying to ‘Ali: “Are you not content to be with respect to 
me as Aaron was to Moses?”—known as the hadith manzilat Hariin (Ibn Hanbal’s 
Musnad has many separate trads. in which this statement occurs—eg., in vol. I, 
alone, pp. 170, 173, 174-75, 179, 182-83, 184 and 331). 

'8 For the story of Moses and the servant of God known as al-Ahadir, or al- 
Khidr, the ever-living “Green Man” (¢ p. 37, n. 126), see Qur. 18: 60-82, esp. 
v. 65 (of which Moses is here supposed by al-Sulami to have been aware). Ibn al- 
‘Arabi treats of this intriguing Qur’anic parable at length in the ‘Anga’ (see trn., 
pp. 259-60sq., et al.). 

‘9 The law-giving prophets (esp. Moses: see the poem on pp. 322-23) are endowed 
with zeal for the law and the enforcement of conformity thereto. For the rest of 
al-Sulami’s interesting discourse (in which he cites “our shaykh,” Abu Madyan), see 
Gril’s trn. in Illuminations, cited in n. 135, above (and n. 47 on p. 573 therein). 

190 Fut.-Y., XIV, 608-09 (cf Fut. I, 261 [10—-21]). Chap. 161 of the Futuhat is 
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Thus, at this remote place on the earth—perhaps the farthest point 
west that he had ever been —Ibn al-‘Arabi reached the highest degree 
possible for any saint (according to his own hierarchy), the Magam 
al-Qurbah,'*' or station of “Nearness to God” (sci., supreme saintli- 
ness). The moral of al-Sulam1’s exhortation in the vision is that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi should not be impatient as Moses (the stereotypically legal- 
conformist nabt), confusing his own anxious state of mind for real 
order, but rather he should be as al-Khadir, the quintessential saint, 
or wali (the friend “brought near” to God), wandering where the 
Spirit listeth, flowing with the Way. The standard is the free move- 
ment of love, and the only authority left standing is the realization 
of love’s unending patience. 

From there, the initiate proceeded to his immediate destination, 
the capital, Marrakesh, whither, I have speculated, he had been “in- 
vited” nearly two years earlier by the Almohad chief justice to pay 
homage to the new sovereign, Muhammad al-Nasir. ‘Tactfully but 
firmly declining Muhammad’s proposal to join the imperial govern- 
ment and even his offer to take care of his unmarried sisters, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi adhered to his intention to perform the hay to Mecca, 
though he may have politely left open the possibility of reconsider- 
ing the proposal upon his return. Then, with the caliph’s blessing, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi departed from the seat of worldly power in the Islamic 
West, but not before beholding, rather, a vision of the truly Glorious 
Throne (al-‘arsh) of God—beneath which was a precious secret trea- 
sure, from which issued the utterance: “There is no Strength nor 
Power except in God, the Exalted, the Almighty!”'” 


And behold, the Treasure (al-kanz) 1s Adam (The blessings of God be 
upon him!), while beneath him I saw many treasures which I recog- 
nized; and I saw beautiful birds flying in every part of him. Then I 
beheld one bird among them, one most beautiful, and he saluted me 


and conveyed to me therein that I was to take him in my company 
to the lands of the Mashriq.’ 


devoted to the magdam al-qurbah, which is the subj., also, of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s opuscule, 
K. al-Qurbah (in Rasail, r. 6). 

'5! In Chap. 6, below (pp. 153-545q.), we will see how Ibn al-‘Arabi posited this 
station above al-Ghazzali’s highest degree of sainthood, al-siddigiyah (the state of 
Abi Bakr al-Siddiq). 

152 For refs. to numerous instances of this saying (w/o the epithets) as a Prophetary 
hadith, see Concordance, s.v. hawla. In the Sahih al-Tirmidhi |hereafter, Tirmidhi], Dawa, 
57, the saying quoted here is itself called “one of the treasures of Paradise” (see 
also Abu Bakr Ibn al-‘Arabi’s comm. on this trad. in the 1931 edn. of the Sahih). 

193 Fut. I, 436 (21-23). The entire passage is tr. in Quest, 178. 
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In answer to his inquiry, he was told that the visionary “bird” was 
a certain Muhammad al-Hassar,'** whom he would find in Fez—a 
city he already knew well (he had composed his /sra’, the Book of the 
Night-fourney,'? there three years earlier), and which he would fondly 
recall later when writing in the Futihdat: 


When we were in Fez in the lands of the Maghrib, we used to fol- 
low this practice (al-maslak) [of group-recitation of Qur’anic verses, day 
and night],'°° owing to the agreement of [certain] like-minded Com- 
panions who used to hear and obey us, until we lost their company. 
And with that loss, we lost this pure Activity (al-Gamal al-khalis) which 
is the noblest and highest form of spiritual sustenance, so that, because 
we no longer had such [sustaining companions], we began to dissem- 
inate Knowledge (bathth al-“lm) for the sake of those Spirits (a/-arwah) 
whose nourishment is [spiritual] Knowledge.'*’ 


Unfortunately, we do not yet know much more about this early cir- 
cle of disciples around Ibn al-‘Arabi in Fez, or why they eventually 
disbanded. It is worth noting, however, that at least four of the dozen 
or so bona fide exponents of the Malamiyah (the important sect of 
Sufis that sought the reprobation of society as a positive virtue) listed 
by Ibn al-‘Arabi as living at that time were residents of Fez'’—and 
one of them was named Abu |-‘Abbas al-Hassar. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi duly made contact with Muhammad al-Hassar’? in 
Fez, but he probably settled down for some time among old friends 
there. It would seem probable that a mystical experience described 
toward the end of the K. al-Qutb wa-l-Imamayn (Vhe Book of the Pole 
and the Two Imams)'® occurred at this time. Otherwise, he was 


'5+ No doubt he is related to the Malami, Abi |l-‘Abbas [Ahmad b. Muh.] al- 
Hassar, whom Ibn al-‘Arabi knew in Fez (see n. 158, below). The name, al-Hassar 
(which probably means “the mat-weaver”), is cognate with a Scriptural designation 
(3: 39) of John the Baptist as “celibate” (hasi). 

'S° He also composed a Fath al-Fast (Fezan Revelation) there. 

156 Cf Qur. 3: 113: “[The Jews and Christians] are not all alike. Among the 
People of the Book there is a steadfast community (ummah qa’imah) who recite the 
verses of God throughout the night... .” 

157 Fut, III, 334 (29-31), tr. by J. Morris in Jluminations, 134-35. 

198 See Fut. II, 34 (11-13). The four are Ibn Ja‘dun al-Hinawi, ‘Abd Allah b. 
Takhmist, Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdawt (who died in the same year as Ibn Rushd, 
Abu Yisuf Ya‘qib and Abi Yahya |-Sanhaji) and Abit 1|-‘Abbas al-Hassar (con- 
cerning the latter, see also Fut. 1, 233 [35q.]). 

'°9 He journeyed with Ibn al-‘Arabi as far as Egypt (in 598/1202), where he 
died. 

19 See Rasa’il, r. 19 [= K. Manzil al-Qutb wa-Magam-hi wa-Hali-h|, pp. 13-14. 
The ‘Anga@’ is mentioned in the K. al-Qutb wa-l Imamayn {p. 18) and the similarity 
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surely preoccupied with any business that remained before the great 
departure. Besides his sisters’ marriages, he no doubt was still busy 
putting his writings in order for the trip, and the scholarly center 
of Fez would have been an ideal place to find suitable copyists to 
transcribe manuscripts. In any case, it is certain that Ms. Berlin 3266, 
our primary source for the ‘Anga’ Mughrib, was copied in Fez in 
Jumada 1-Ula, 597 (February, 1201). The following year he would 
be in Tunis with his mentor-friend, al-Mahdawi, on the final leg of 
his leaving behind the West and the first half of his life.’® 


of subject-matter in the two works is significant, but I am inclined to think that 
the latter was composed after Ibn al-‘Arabi’s transference to the East. 

'61 He was thirty-seven years old at the time, just about the same age as al- 
Ghazzali when he suffered the “mid-life crisis” that resulted in his conversion to 
Sufism and haj/hyrah from Baghdad to the Holy Land. 


IV. THE KITAB ‘ANQA? MUGHRIB 


The chronology of Ibn al-‘Arabr’s earliest literary efforts is still largely 
undetermined—the few express indications that we have are often 
contradictory, due to some of the works in question having been 
revised—and a great deal of patient, critical study and comparison 
of many texts will be required before we may begin to confidently 
put most of the pieces (and pieces of pieces) in order. In the mean- 
time, a very tentative prospectus of just the best-known titles that 
probably antedate the ‘Anga@ would include the first recensions of 
the Insha’ al-fadawil wa-l-Dawa@w' and Al-Tadbirat al-Ilahiyah, the Kashf 
al-Ma‘naé ‘an Sirr Asma’ Allah al-Husna? and K. al-Isra ila l-Maqam al- 
Asra,* the prologue (at least) to the Mashahid al-Asrar al-Qudstyah,* and 
(most of) the Mawagqi‘ al-Nuwjiim.’ No doubt others will be added to 
the list later,® but in our present state of knowledge it may be said 
that there are significant problems involving the dating of all of the 
above—except, apparently, for the /sr@ and Mawaqz. It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind, however, that Ibn al-‘Arabi had actually writ- 
ten and compiled dozens of treatises by this time, although most of 
the earliest works have not survived, since he had to leave them 
behind when making his pilgrimage to the East. Some twenty-seven 
of these lost books head the slate of the FiArist al-Muw’allafat.’ 


' This and the 7Tadbirat (foll.) were ed. by H.S. Nyberg in 1919. The Jnsha’ has 
also been tr., by P. Fenton and M. Gloton, in Com. Vol. The Insha’ was certainly 
redacted after Ibn al-‘Arabi’s move to the East, and the Yadbirat probably was, also 
(see Nyberg, Alemnere Schriften, pp. 18-19). 

* Ed. and tr. by P. Beneito (1996). While Beneito’s ms. ss. are very good, I am 
not certain that his text is that of the orig. Waghnbt work mentioned in the Fihnist 
(no. 17). 

3 Ed. by S. al-Hakim (1988). There is also a handy edn. in Rasa@i (r. 13). 

+ The core, second part of the Masha@fid was ed. and tr. into Sp. by S. Hakim 
and P. Beneito in 1995 (Eng. trn. forthcoming). The prologue of this work, which 
was orig. an “open letter” to the disciples of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi in Tunis, 
has been ed. by H. Taher (see above, p. 23, n. 64). There is also a brief “epi- 
logue” which has still not been pub. 

> Pub. twice in bazaar edns. in Cairo. In this study I use the 1965 edn. 

® For example, it may be demonstrated that some early writings were recast in 
early chaps. of the Futuhat. Also, some of the surviving letters (mukdtabat) in the 
Kutub and elsewhere antedate the ‘Anga’. 

” See above, p. 47, n. 181. Incidentally, Ibn al-‘Arabr includes the ‘Uglat al- 
Mustawfiz in his list of early works which were presumably lost. ‘This suggests, then, 
that our present text by that title was written later, memoriter. 
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This is not the occasion to delve further into the question of pre- 
cisely which writings preceded the ‘Anga’, but I would like to draw 
attention to one list of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works quoted in a book on 
the history of Almeria by the 8th/14th-century physician-lttérateur, 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali Ibn Khatimah,’ since of the choice of nine titles that 
this writer offers, rather curiously, all come from the number of the 
Shaykh’s earliest works. The titles as given by Ibn Khatimah are: 


. Al-Fam‘ wa-l-Tafsil ft Haqaig al-Tanzil.’ 

. Al-Fadhwah al-Mugqtabasah wa-l-Khatrah al-Mukhtalasah."° 

. Kashf al-Ma‘na fi Tafsir al-Asma’ al-Husna."' 

. K. al-MaGnf al-Hahiyah.” 

. K. al-Isra ula (-Magam al-Asra. 

. K. Mawaqt al-Ngim wa-Matal’ Ahillat Asrar al-Ulim. 

. Kk. Anga@’ Mughnb fi Sifat Khatm al-Awhya@ wa-Shams al-Maghnb. 

. K. ft Fadail Mashyakhat ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 6. Abt Bakr al-Qurashi al- 
Mahdawi."” 

9. R. Mashahid al-Asrar al-Qudstyah wa-Matali al-Anwar al-Ilahiyah. 


COmI MD Oo Se O&O NO 


Now what is so remarkable about this list is that it 1s just what we 
might have expected a biographist of Ibn al-‘Arabi to choose to rep- 
resent the Shaykh’s bibliography if he had ended his career with the writing 


® The book is the unpub. Maziyat Almuriyah ‘ala Ghayri-hé min al-Bildd al-Andalustyah, 
quoted in Nafh al-Tib, vol. I, pp. 175-76. On Ibn Khatimah (fl. 770/1369), see 
al-Ziriklt, Al-A‘am, vol. I, p. 176 (which also has a plate of Ibn Khatimah’s hand- 
writing). One of Ibn Khatimah’s ss. is Ibn al-Abbar. 

9 Of. Fihrist, no. 6; Gazah, no. 7; and Yahia, no. 172. This was an incomplete 
Qur’an comm. (éafsir) in 64 vols., reaching as far as Surah 18, v. 60—the begin- 
ning of the Moses/al-Khadir passage which 1s frequently alluded to in the ‘Anga’, 
as we will see. 

10 See Fihrist, no. 7; azah, no. 8; and Yahia, no. 158. I have reason to suspect 
that this may be the same as Yahia, no. 159, entitled Jadhwat al-Istila’ wa-Hagqigqat 
al-Ijtila’. The latter is attested in a unique ms. (Landberg 64) at Beinecke Library 
(Yale University), which I have inspected. It contains a sama<certification for “my 
pupil, al-Qinawi,” which seems, indeed, to be in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s hand (for a repro- 
duction of the autograph, see the plate at the end of L. Nemoy’s Arabic Manuscnpts 
in the Yale Unwersity Library, 1956, plate VI). The ms. was copied in 606/1209 in 
Damascus. 

1! See above, n. 2. 

2 Cf Fihnst, no. 72; Lazah, no. 75; and Yahia, no. 101. Addas has described a 
very interesting ms. by this title at the Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris), no. 2348, in 
her art., “A propos du Diwan al-Ma‘anf d’Ibn “Arabi,” Studia wslamica, 81 (1995). 

13 In the well-known letter to his cousin and other disciples of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al- 
Mahdawi in Tunis, Ibn al-‘Arabi promises to write a book in praise of al-Mahdawi. 
In that very risalah, however, he praises the latter. Perhaps this, then, is what is 
referred to here. If so, it was later added to the beginning of the Masha. 
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of the ‘Anga’ Mughnib. The first two items mentioned are among the 
early, presumably lost books.'* The following pair are perhaps also 
no longer extant in their original versions, though apparently genuine 
works by those same titles do exist and are available. The next set 
make up the three least “problematic” of the early writings, and the 
last two together may comprise the fourth major early treatise of 
the Shaykh, the Mashahid al-Asrar, with its (originally separate) “pro- 
logue”. The ‘Anga’ is evidently the latest of these nine titles, probably 
having been composed in Almeria in 596/1200, as we saw. Is it 
simply a coincidence that a historian of Almeria and its illustrious 
citizens, writing almost two centuries later, offers this particular 
account of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s tasanif? We do not know who the friend 
was with whom the Shaykh left the bulk of his writings when depart- 
ing his homeland, but it is entirely possible that it was some resident 
of Almeria. Another prominent candidate would be Ibn Saydabitin 
in nearby Murcia.'° In any event, it is certainly conceivable that Ibn 
Khatimah was privy to a local tradition concerning this early, now 
lost collection of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s first writings (if not to a remnant of 
the library itself). 

Of the major “Ibn al-‘Arabian” works, then, The Fabulous Gryphon 
is known to be one of the half-dozen or so earliest.'© Furthermore, 
by the accident of manuscript remains it would appear to be the 
oldest materially-attested text of any book by Ibn al-‘Arabi.'’ Not 
generally counted among his best-known titles (especially in the West), 
the ‘Anga@’ was yet a major literary accomplishment for its relatively 


'* Exc. that, as I note above, a version of the Jadhwah al-Mugtabasah may sur- 
vive in Ms. Landberg 64. 

'? See p. 62, n. 80, above. See also p. 47, n. 181. 

'© I do not know if a ref. (of the anon. author of the comm. on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
K. al-Tajalliyat) to the ‘Angad’? as mubtakiru-hu should be understood to signify “[Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s] early work” or simply “his creation” (see O. Yahia, ed. [1988], p. 43). 

'7 "To date I am not aware of any ms. of a work by Ibn al-‘Arabi (or any other 
Sufi in the Maghrib) antedating Ms. Berlin 3266, copied in 597/1201 in Fez (see 
pp. 197-99). It is unfortunate that the Swedish scholar, H.S. Nyberg did not direct 
his attention to the text of Berlin 3266, which was acquired by the Staatsbibliothek 
(and recognized for its value by M. Weisweiler) by 1923, a few years after the pub. 
of his Aleinere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabi. As it is, the ms. ss. (mostly from Berlin) which 
Nyberg used for his three edns. were not the best. As for the ‘Anga’, its relative 
obscurity is perhaps due to the marked difficulty of portions of the text. It 1s notable 
that, apart from the well-known masterpieces, the ‘Anga’ has been commented upon 
more times than almost all of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s other books (acc. to the number of 
listings in Yahia’s répertoire général; close seconds are the Mashaéhid and the Mawéqi‘). 
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young author, and, of all the works of Ibn al-‘Arabi, it remains not 
only the foundation-stone but also the primary (though not definitive) 
statement of his doctrine of sainthood (waladyah) as epitomized in the 
notion of the Seal of the saints (Ahatm al-awhya’). For the critical 
study of the original formation of such key Akbarian concepts as the 
“Muhammadan Reality” (al-hagigah al-Muhammadiyah), the “Perfect 
Man” (al-insan al-kaémil), and “general, or universal, prophethood” 
(al-nubiiwah al-Gmmah), etc.,® such early treatises as the Mashahid, the 
Mawaqi‘ and the ‘Anga’ are obviously fundamental. 

Osman Yahia described the ‘Anga’ Mughnb in his Histoire et classification 
de Voeuvre d’Ibn ‘Arabi as: 


A treatise on the “Universal Seal of the saints” and the “Seal of the 
saints of the Muslim community.” Ibn al-‘Arabi specifies in this work 
that the Universal Seal of the saints is the Christ [= al-Masth, Jesus 
son of Mary] ..., but passes over in silence the question of the iden- 
tity of the Seal of the Muslim community. In the Futuhat al-Makkiyah, 
however, he reveals that the Muhammadan Seal of the saints is none 
other than he himself.’ The work is, also, a treatise on the relation 
of man as Microcosm to the universe. ... According to [bn al-‘Arabr 
himself, the ‘Anga’ Mughnb was written after his Yadbirat al-Ilahiyah, 
which also dealt with the human being as synthetically summing up 
the universe.”” 


The observation concerning the microcosm derives from the earlier, 
cursory descriptions of the ‘Anga’ made by G. Fliigel,?! W. Ahlwardt,” 
and C. Brockelmann,” which, in turn, were based on a perusal of 
the opening pages of the book only.** Whereas the Tadbirat al-Ilahiyah 
(The Divine Directions, or “Politics”) and other works of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi certainly do deal with the ancient, Hellenized notion of the 
microcosm (al-lam al-asghar) as found in the encyclopedic Rasa’ of 


'8 The fact that the last two of these concepts are not mentioned as such in the 
‘Anga’ is itself significant, of course. 

'? Yahia cites Fut. II, 49 [tr. in App. IV, 593sg.] as a prooftext; but while that 
passage does not actually indicate that [bn al-‘Arabi is the Muhammadan Seal, it 
is stated in Fut. I, 244 (25) [= Fut.-Y. IV, 71], tr. above, p. 56 at n. 46. 

20 Op. cit., pp. 157-58 (no. 30). 

21 In Die Arabischen ... Handschrifien der Katserlich-Koniglichen Hofbibliothek zu Wien, vol. 
Ill, p. 345, no. 1906. 

2 In Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Konighchen Bibliothek zu Berlin, vol. 1X, p. 43a, 
no. 2894. 

3 In GALL. vol. I, p. 573, no. 13 [14]. 

** Specifically, the prefatory tabyin al-gharad (Q2, 5-7; pp. 237-42). 
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the Ismati “Brethren of Purity” (U/khwan al-Safa’),” the idea is not 
consistently pursued in the ‘nga’, although it is featured prominently 
several times, and it determines the very form of the macrocosmic/ 
microcosmic “Pearls” section, the structural centerpiece of the book.” 

As we have already noted, the primary and unique subject-matter 
of the Gryphon is the revolutionary Saft notion of waldyah as bodied- 
forth in its supremely final authority, the Seal of sainthood. This is 
quite apparent in the first third of the book (roughly, the first one- 
hundred pages of our translation) and very much so in the last 
quarter,”’ but the vast middle portion of material contains only occa- 
sional adversions to the subject, though these few passages are certainly 
interesting.”” Generally speaking, this middle section might best be 
characterized as a fairly standard Sufi-philosophical “great chain-of- 
being” cosmogony, with the Islamic Logos, the Hagigah al-Muham- 
madiyah, as the unifying leitmotif and fulcrum upon which the whole 
system turns.” But in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ontology, the cosmic appear- 
ance of the Muhammadan Reality, or prophetic Light (the 6r/nir of 
Genesis I: 3) typically heralds the beginning of anthropogenesis and 
the emergence of mystic man (the adam of Gen. [: 26): 


For [the Reality of] Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!) is 
a Copy of [Divine] Reality (nuskhatu Hagq” with marks of distinction,” 
and Adam [se., the human entelechy], in turn, is a Copy from him 
in entirety; while we, we are a Copy of them both (Peace be upon 
them!),*’ and the World, both earthly and heavenly, is a Copy of us— 
and there the pens run dry.” 


* See Nyberg, Aleinere Schriften, pp. 15-17. In Tadbirat, pp. 120-21, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
explains that he was introduced to [Pseudo-]Anstotle’s Secretum secretorum (Sur al- 
Asrar\ by Aba Muh. [‘Abd Allah b. al-Ustadh] al-Mawruri (another disciple of Abu 
Madyan) during a visit to him in Moron (c. 60 km. southeast of Seville). Shaykh 
al-Mawruri requested that the younger man compare the secular politics of Aristotle 
with the Sufi teachings on the human realm ({sci., the microcosm), which Ibn al- 
‘Arabi did, composing the Tadbirat in four days. (As Nyberg points out on pp 
18-19, however, the book as we have it now was redacted after 598/1201—that 
is, after the ‘Anqa’). 

© In Pt. II of the present trn., pp. 388-459. The Ja@’alr (s., lwlu’ah, “pearl”) sym- 
bolize macrocosmic hypostases, and the mandndt (small pearls) their microcosmic 
counterparts. See also pp. 237-42 and 372-87. Macro/micro-cosmic correspondences 
also underlie the very interesting series of subsections on pp. 484—504, in Pt. III. 

27 Corresponding to Pt. II of the trn., pp. 462-532. 

8 See, ¢g., the eighth “pearl”, and the seventh and 8th “jewels” (pp. 413-20 
and 446-50). 

” See esp. pp. 372-81 5g. 

30 Bi-l-a‘lami (= by differentiation). 

31 “We? are the creatures of clay and spirit formed affer the first week of cre- 
ation in Gen. 2: 7, the partial, male and female “copies” (of the hermaphrodite 
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The hybrid creature of earth and of Spirit, does man in his essence 
and destiny follow the way of the world or the Word of God? The 
last of all beings from the standpoint of physical evolution is yet the 
first as to pristine spiritual perfection, Ibn al-‘Arabi answers.” But 
how can this be? It is because all is cyclic, the last in time becom- 
ing the first, all things ending in their beginning. In the downward 
cycle the intelligible (al-ma‘gul) becomes the tangible (al-mahsis), and 
in the return, the ascent, the secrets sown in the earth must blos- 
som in mystical mnémé: 


You surely have known the First-arising (al-nash’ah al-‘la) [sct., the “nat- 
ural man”]; Why, then, do you not remember? [Sirah LVI. 62|* 


Man is Light and the Light is God. The mere saying of such a 
thing is worthless (besides being blasphemous and, apparently, quite 
false), however, unless we can see and experience its truth for our- 
selves (then we will not care about the problems of logic). But how 
can éruth ever be experienced? The advice that [bn al-‘Arabi gives 
in the ‘Anga’ is the answer of the religious mind: 


Restrict [external] perception (a/-basar) and avert [internal] speculation 
(al-nazar); restore the Remembrance [of the Names of God] and strug- 
gle to dominate [over your own lower nature] (al-dhikr wa-l-mughalabah); 
seek the assistance of reflection and attentiveness (al-ftkr wa-l-muraqabah) 
and prepare for the acceptance (al-gabil) of that which the Messen- 
ger [of Inspiration] (al-rasul) brings to you.” [—Do all of this] and 
you will surely be informed of that [Answer which you seek] with 
clarity... .*° 


Adam of Gen. 1: 26) first mentioned in the last clause of v. 27. As such, we may 
be conceived as St. Paul’s natural “first man,” centered in the nefesh/nafs (of I Cor. 
15: 45), whereas the spiritual “second man” who 1s to come (see wv. 46-49) 1s the 
sexless—z.e., complete—human entelechy, the “Christ within,” which will quicken 
by the operation of the riiah/rih. Hence, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Adam, or mystic man, is 
a perfect image of Muhammad (the cosmic apotheosis of man as quasi-Divine Logos), 
and both are translatable to aspects of the complex concept of Christ. Indeed, the 
passage quoted here can easily be applied to the second and third “persons” of the 
Christian Trinity (but not, of course, to the orthodox dogma of the latter). 

2 P. 377 (Q2, 38, ll. 4-7). [Hereafter refs. to the 1954 Cairo edn. will not gen- 
erally be given. Note that the bold-faced numerals in the margin of the present 
trn. refer to that edn.]. 

33 See p. 383 at n. 99. 

4 Quoted by Ibn al-‘Arabi on p. 382 at n. 91 (see also what follows there). Note 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi applies the expression, al-nash’ al-awwal, to the Muhammadan 
Reality as the cosmic summum genus. 

35 Al-rasiil, of course, may well be taken to refer simply to the Apostle Muhammad. 

36 Pp. 383-84; of also the preceding. The foregoing roughly corresponds to the 
spiritual regimen (= Skt., sadhana) outlined in the Yoga-Sitra of the Hindu sage, 
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Here we have a comparatively rare example of the praxis of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s mystical anthropology.*” My purpose in quoting it here is 
to draw attention to the close relation between the concepts of man 
and sainthood in [bn al-‘Arabi’s thought. In the microcosmic “Jewels” 
section of the ‘Anga’, the eighth Mayanah—devoted to sainthood (as 
contradistinguished from prophethood)—follows the seventh, concern- 
ing human existence as both a “mirage” (sarab) and an “image” /like- 
ness (mithl) of God.*® Now, these symbols are apparently explicated 
by the Qur’anic verse in which the actions of unbelievers are com- 
pared to a desert mirage which “the thirsty one supposes to be water 
until he comes to it and finds it to be nothing, but he finds God in 
its place” (wa-wajada Llaha ‘nda-hu)®—which Sifis understood to 
mean: “but he finds God near/with him.” 

Thus, we could say that the Muhammadan Reality, manifestly 
“prophetic” and typically associated with world-creation and Revelation 
(wahy), 1s actually no more than the conceptual corollary of the “mys- 
tic”, “saintly”, or “perfect” Man (al-insan al-kamil, = Gr., anthropos 
teleios), who 1s appropriately framed in the eschatological context of 
world-destruction and the Resurrection, expressed in terms of and by 
the authority of mystical inspiration (zham) raised to the power of cer- 
tainty.*' This correlation, however, is not actually spelled out in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s doctrine, and it seems to me that the two treatments— 


Patafyali (I.K. Taimni, ed. and tr., pp. 268-86): pratyaéhadra (abstraction), dhdrana 
(contemplation), dhyana (meditation) and samadhi (immediate vision, or union). 

*7 Rare in his writings, that is (of course, it is assumed that Sufis gave their prac- 
tical instruction in oral teachings). It is true that Ibn al-‘Arabi authored numerous 
practical manuals (¢.g., the R. al-Kunh Ma 1a Budda li-l-Murid min-hu, tr. by Arthur 
Jeffrey, 1962), but these are typically intended for novices and are not directed to 
specific goals (as in the present case, where the Shaykh is advising how to actually 
realize the human entelechy—which I have likened to the Yogic accomplishment 
of “union” [ jam*‘]). 

*8 Denoting the “natural” and the “spiritual” aspects of man. See pp. 446-47; 
and ¢f pp. 411-13. 

°° Qur, 24: 39. Regarding this verse, see Chodkiewicz, An Ocean without Shore, pp. 
40-41 and p. 144, n. 18. In private correspondence Dr. Chodkiewicz has pointed 
out an interesting correlation between the mirage imagery on pp. 411-13 (an “Extra 
Pearl”) and the docetic illusion (= tashbih) of Jesus’s crucifixion in Qur. 4: 157. There 
is no doubt that the Divine secret “disguised...in the ‘amal al-kujfr” in that pas- 
sage is Jesus—the universal Seal—who is, therefore, “the image of the vision of the 
Real” in the chap. heading. 

© See, eg. Fut. Il, 269 (7-13), et al. Cf also Fut. I, 105 (15), tr. by Chittick in 
The Suft Path of Knowledge [hereafter, Path], p. 378. 

| The latter point, I would suggest, is the truly radical significance of the “Seal 
of sainthood” idea and the key to its controversial function in the tafdil al-nabi am 
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the middle portion of the Anga’ (focused on the Muhammadan 
Reality), on the one hand, and the beginning and the end of the 
book, both dealing with the Ahatm/Mahdi, on the other—are, in 
reality, two different compositions grafted together in their present 
form. If so, it would appear likely that the cosmogonic treatise fea- 
turing the Hagigah al-Muhammadiyah (Part Il) was wnitten first, employing 
the format-imagery of the great ocean/chain-of-being, or, more 
specifically, a “pearls within pearls” motif. Beginning with a compara- 
tively abstract discussion of the axiomatic Divine essence, attributes 
and acts, then passing through the peculiar, almost comic-operatic 
interlude styled “An Eternal Conference on an Everlasting Plane” 
(Muhadarah Azaliyah ‘ala Nash’ah Abadiyah)**—in which the Divine 
Names are mythopoeically depicted discussing amongst ‘Themselves 
the creation of the macro/micro cosmos—the Muhammadan Reality 
is finally (re-)introduced as the “Source of Genesis and the First 
Arising” (asl al-bad’ wa-awwal al-nash’). ‘Vhereafter, the remainder of 
this long section develops the theme of the ten macrocosmic “Pearls” 
(= hypostases}—including, ¢.g., the standard cosmic “Throne”, “Foot- 
stool”, seven spheres and four elements, etc-——and their corresponding 
“Jewels,”* the microcosmic counterparts of the same in man.“ 
My opinion that this middle portion was written first is based 
mainly on a general impression of its form and content. It is cer- 
tainly significant, however, that the beginning of this section (on page 
328) is marked by a formulaic basmalah and Prophetic benediction, 
which properly indicate the true beginning of a work.® Also, it is 
worth noting that at the end of the eighth Manydnah on sainthood/ 
prophethood, mentioned above, Ibn al-‘Arabi refers the reader to his 
kK. al-Isr@ (The Book of the Night-Journey) for more information.” 
The fsra’, as we have seen, was composed in 594/1198 in Fez, at 
least several months before the vision which presumably signalled 
the inception of the ‘Anga’. It seems to me quite possible, however, 


al-wali issue (which we will consider below). On wahy, see A.J. Wensinck’s art. in 
EL. 1; and on adhdm, see both edns. of E./. 

* Pp. 353-68 (cf Nyberg, Alemere Schriften, pp. 71-76; and see also below, pp. 
94-95). 

*% I tr. maranat as “jewels” merely for the sake of distinction; they are actually 
“small pearls”, as Ibn al-‘Arabi specifies in Fut. III, 109 (26). 

“ The correspondence between the two classes of “pearls” is usually not appar- 
ent, but will become evident with close study. 

*® For reasons of piety such an invocation might not be deleted from a text that 
was later incorporated into another. 

*© See p. 450 at n. 36. 
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that the middle portion of the ‘Anga was actually drafted as early 
as 594 a.H., closer to the time of the J/sra’. This explanation would 
not preclude its having been originally conceived as a sequel to the 
Tadbirat (as the tabyin al-gharad declares),*’ nor need it call into question 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s representation of the Solar vision of 595 as inaugurating 
the Fabulous Gryphon as such. 

It could be that as Ibn al-‘Arabr proceeded into the portion of 
the text which I am calling Part Three, taking up the subject of the 
two modes (inner and outer) of the mystical wmdmah, or caliphate, 
the office of leadership in the human realm, he began to realize 
that the focus of the book had shifted and would now require a new 
beginning to foreshadow and counterbalance the important material 
being added at the end. The necessity would have become even 
more apparent after the introduction of the “most-excellent Seal of 
the Saints” (for the first time?)® at the close of the long, opening 
chapter of Part Three,°?' followed by seven or so other particularly 
abstruse sections on the Ahatm. I suspect that Part One was composed 
last in an attempt to fuse the two other parts together by treating 


7 See p. 237. Indeed, it is only the middle portion of the ‘dnga’ which, at least 
in its hierarchic structure, bears some recognizable similarity to the form and con- 
tent of the Tadbirat. As for the date of the latter’s composition in Moron (near 
Seville), it could possibly have been 595 H., but was probably much earlier, per- 
haps 592/1196. 

8 This was, presumably, the orig. ultimate objective of the ‘Anga@ as the sequel 
to the more mundane Tadbirat. The two modes or manifestations of wdmah, that 
of the external leader (#mam) and that of the heart, correspond to the macrocosm/ 
microcosm dichotomy of the preceding “pearls” section. Ibn al-‘Arabi makes it quite 
clear that the greatest imamate, that which 1s associated with the jihad al-akbar (the 
mission of the Sift), is the sovereignty of the human heart (see pp. 469-70sq.). 

® Of course, it is natural that the perspective of the treatment should shift at 
this point, since it was now looking to the future of the salvific imamate of the 
Mahdi and the Resurrection rather than to the past of the first creation in con- 
nection with the Muhammadan Reality. 

°° Obviously, this is merely speculation, dependent upon my premise that 
Pt. I was written last. Moreover, the Seal of the saints is actually introduced in 
Pt. II as we have it now, in the eighth “pearl” (see pp. 418sq.), and in that same 
chap. the very purpose of the book is said to be “the gnosis of the successor [= 
the Mahdi] and the Seal” (ma‘rifat al-khahfah wa-l-khatm). | suspect that the latter 
statement was interpolated after the shift in focus which I hypothesize, however— 
if for no other reason than it does not seem quite apposite, or even accurate, in 
that place. The explicit identification of the symbolic “ruby” (yaqitah hamra’, “red 
jacinth”) as the Seal of the saints on pp. 417-18 could also have been a later expli- 
cation of the strange parable of the two gems (but I readily admit that there in no 
evidence for this). 

»! See p. 473. 
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somewhat more coherently of the Seal of sainthood notion,” while, 
at the same time, re-establishing the basically separate “Ocean/Pearls” 
motif of Part Two in the chapter, “A Fathomless Sea and a Deep- 
Sea Diver” (Bahr T amis wa-Bahri Ghatis)..’ As for the structure of the 
first part itself, it seems that the poem, Al-Wi'a@’ al-Makhtiim (The 
Sealed Vessel), was not the original beginning, but was later prefixed, 
perhaps only after the actual title and specific purport of the book 
had been decided upon.” Following this and a second, short poem, 
then the explanatory foreword (tabyin al-gharad) and another short 
poem, the work finally begins in earnest with the preamble leading 
up to the “Fathomless Sea” chapter.” 

Following is a conspectus of Parts One and Three of the ‘Anga’, 
effectively outlining the treatment of the Seal/Mahdi notion therein: 


Synopsis of Part I 


Having just described the opening chapters of the book, I will limit 
myself here to some remarks on the initial poem, “The Vessel Sealed 
on the Secret Unrevealed.”°® Written last (according to my recon- 
struction of the work’s development), this opening movement func- 
tions as an overture to the whole, foreshadowing many of the topics 
that will be treated later: the secret-light of the heart, the per- 
sonification of Divine inspiration as the “Lord’s Courier” [ furan al- 
Rabb], several themes associated with the theosophic teachings of the 
seminating Safi theorist from Khurasan, al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi,”’ 
some “qabalistic” number and letter symbolism, and traditionary 





2 Esp. after p. 277, when the solar imagery of the Seal/Mahdi is developed over 
the next several chaps. 

% Pp. 246sq. 

** See pp. 290-91. This title is mentioned in wv. 9 and 15 of the opening poem, 
“The Sealed Vessel” (pp. 229 and 231). 

»° To compound the confusion, Ibn al-‘Arabi next proceeds to drop the “ocean” 
motif and broach two additional themes: that of the “pilgrimage” (fay) [“In_ this 
book... I begin with a meditation on the pilgrimage” (p. 248 at n. 22)] and the 
“dawn of Revelation” (= Gabriel), the second of which, with its many variations, 
turns out to be the real unifying leitmotif of Pt. I and the vehicle on which the 
Seal/Mahdi idea will be set in motion. 

6 See pp. 228-35. 

57 Aba ‘Abd Allah Muh. b. ‘Ali, known as “the sage of Tirmidh” (in the Trans- 
Oxus), who lived in the latter part of the 3rd/9th cent. His odzt is a bone of con- 
tention among scholars, some opting for an earlier death in Nishapur, others for a 
later one in Mecca (see Ibn Hajar, Lisén al-Mizdn, vol. V, p. 310). In any case, his 
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eschatological material relating to the Mahdi, “the Just One of God” 
(‘adl Allah). 

The heading, “A Fathomless Sea and a Deep-Sea Diver”? (which 
marks the real beginning of the book in its present form), while it 
foreshadows the imagery of Part Two,” at this point immediately 
gives way to an extended allegory of the pilgrimage to Mecca (nuk- 
tat al-hay),° the first of ten major chapters comprising Part One. 
From the biographical point of view, the most interesting thing about 
the long and detailed poem on the stations of the hay is the fact 
that it was written before the poet had even been on the pilgrim- 
age, although he undoubtedly was contemplating the enterprise at 
that time.®! 

In the next chapter, “The Descent of a Trustworthy Spint with 
the Shining of a Clear Dawn” (Tanazzul Rith Amin bi-Ishrag Subh 
Mubin),” Ibn al-‘Arabi discreetly takes up the primary theme of the 
first part of the book: the rising of the morning-light of mystic real- 
ization, symbolized briefly here by the descent of an angel of reve- 
lation, the “inner Gabriel,” with the dawn of understanding.®? The 
real protagonist—or, antagonist—of the chapter, however, turns out 
to be a certain “man...of the people of Tabriz” by whom the 
author is questioned, and who, adopting the rationalist (Mu‘tazilite) 
position on the various traditional signs of the portents of the Last 
Hour (ashrat al-sa‘ah), including “the rising of the sun from the place 
of its setting” (fula‘ al-shams min maghnibi-ha), effectively denies their 
reality. 


many writings (pre-eminently, the A. Ahatm al-Awlya’) were evidently of consider- 
able import in framing the terms of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s early thought. 

8 P. 246. 

°° And also pp. 307sg. in Pt. I. 

9 See pp. 246-56. 

Among the “miracles” that were allegedly performed by the Suff rebel-leader 
of the Algarve, Abi 1-Qasim Ahmad Ibn Qasi (d. 546/1151), was a journey to 
Mecca undertaken in one night (see Ibn al-Khatib, K. A‘mal al-A‘lam ft Man Biyt‘a 
gabla |-Ikhtilan (Lévi-Provengal, ed., 1938], p. 286). 

Oe Pp 207-03: 

63 Note that this is also the imagery employed in Jacob Béhme’s celebrated mys- 
tical work, Aurora, or the Morning Redness in the Sky (Sparrow’s trn.). 

6 His story is recounted on pp. 257-74. I do not know who this person might 
be if, indeed, he is not simply a fictional character. Perhaps the place-name, Tabriz, 
should simply be understood as the Form II masdar which it happens to be, mean- 
ing “to bring forth, show, expose” (= éa’wil?). Dr. Chodkiewicz points out that the 
radicals, b-r-z, frequently occur in eschatological contexts in the Qur’an (¢.g., in 14: 
48, 26: 91 and 40: 16). 

® See pp. 257-59. 
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Nevertheless, like the prophet, Moses, aspiring to learn the wis- 
dom of the wandering saint of the Qur’an, al-Khadir, the man from 
Tabriz begs the author to teach him the esoterica of these strange 
tenets, and what follows is an involved extrapolation from the sym- 
bolic discourse of the Sdrat al-Kahf (Chapter of the Cave), verses 
60-70. The account is continued in the next two subsections and a 
long poem, where Ibn al-‘Arabr demonstrates his skill as something 
of a wise “physician” (hakim),°° leading his “patient” to the recognition 
of his own condition and the discovery of the Divine secret hidden 
within his own heart. This experience helped the Shaykh, for his 
part, to understand that God now willed his return (rwi‘) to the 
world where he might share the enlightenment of his insight with a 
benighted mankind. 

I have already outlined the general purport of the next three chap- 
ters, describing the great Solar vision of 595 an, miler ala, above. 
In the sixth chapter, “The Lifting of a Veil and the Holy Struggle 
of an Unpierced Pearl” (Raf* Sitr wa-Mujahadat Bikr),°’ Ibn al-‘Arabi 
more precisely defines his nomenclature for the first time, explicitly 
subordinating the Mahdi (the “Sun of the West”) to the “Faithful 
One”, the Siddiq (personified in Abi Bakr, the Caliph par excellence), 
even as both of these are placed under the aegis of Jesus, the Seal 
of the saints (= liwa’ al-khatm). (Thus, it is important to keep in 
mind that the traditional notion of the Mahdi and the new doctrine 
of the Seal are, indeed, formally distinguished in the ‘Anga’, despite 
the evident conflation of their symbolism in many important pas- 
sages).°’ The Seal is also favorably compared to the Angel Gabriel 
(the “Winged One”) as eschatological gatherer of the “two congre- 
gations” (al-hashran), inasmuch as he alone will wield the two signet- 
seals, material and spiritual, on the Last Day.’ 





66 See pp. 264sg. The mystic’s ascent to God after sagely diagnosing the Tabrizite’s 
“diseased” condition and his returning thence with the healing “secrets of His wise 
counsels” (sara’ hikami-ht) is strangely reminiscent of the ancient shamanistic prac- 
tices of Turkic central Asia. 

°” Pp. 293-98. 

68 See ibid. We may infer that the Mahdr here is represented by ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib, the Szddig by Abu Bakr, and the Seal by Jesus as Mugarrab (cf Qur. 3: 45 
and 4: 172, et al.) and chief representative of the magam al-qurbah, the highest sta- 
tion of sainthood. The “unpierced [virgin] pearl” (dzkr)—an allusion to Jesus’s 
mother?—could be a pun on the name, Abi Bakr. 

® See, eg. Fut. Il, 50 (18-20), tr. in App. IV, 600. 

See pp. 296-98. 
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With “A Pledge Held in Lzew and the Adoption of a Covenant” 
(Rahn Ighlag wa-Akhdh Mithaq),"’ the “Messenger of inspiration” (who 
has emerged imperceptibly distinct from the climactic, Solar experi- 
ence of the Seal) departs after reminding the mystic that the secret 
seed of the new treatise was now sown in his heart—“sealed with 
that holy spirit of promise,” to use the words of St. Paul, “which is 
a pledge of our inheritance” from the inner Sun of our being.” But 
Ibn al-‘Arabi is bound by responsibility to be circumspect in the dis- 
pensation of the secret of his doctrine—hence, the artistry of his 
expression and the invitation to the reader to search out his true 
meaning in the depths of his/her own God-reflecting image. 

In “The Station of Distinction and Effect of Devotion” (Mawgif 
Tkhtisas wa-Natyat Tkhlas),’> the Shaykh explains how the original spir- 
itual intimations which are all truth have always become adulterated 
with falsehood when they descend to the level of ordinary human 
converse, since prophecy is only manifested to the masses (al-jumhiir) 
in a measure suited to the capacity of their intellects and in a man- 
ner appropriate to their way of thinking (madhhabu-hum).’* This is pre- 
sumably the reason why many of the traditions of the venerable 
ancestors among the Prophet’s contemporaries appear not to be in 
accord with Sufi teachings. But such masters of the Way as Abu 
Yazid al-Bistami and Ibn al-‘Arabi are able, by Divine inspiration 
and with God’s leave, to re-establish the original truth, as it were, 
by a kind of participation (shtivak) in Revelation through faith. Again, 
however, the Sufis’ teachings are only fully stated in the inner sanc- 
tum of the faithful reader’s heart. 

The chapter, “A ‘Tempestuous Wave from Which a Hidden Pearl 
is Drawn Forth” (Maw; Majniin Tajarrada ‘an-hu Liu’ lw Makniin),’ 1s 
crucial for bringing together the imagery of the ocean/pearl and the 
Seal/Mahdi themes. Opening with an intriguing metaphor that ori- 
ents the chapter’s bearing on the introspection of the heart, Ibn al- 
‘Arabi employs the powerful Qur’anic language of the Sérat al-Nur, 
depicting “an abysmal sea, covered by wave upon wave,””° to rep- 
resent the dynamic crucible of the gnostic’s inner life, which yields 


™ Pp. 299-301. 
2 Eph. 1: 13-14 (of. also 2 Cor. 1: 22). 
* Pp. 302-06. 
™ See p. 303. 
” Pp. 307-11. This chap. is a masterpiece of Arabic say‘ style. 
7° Qur. 24: 40 (foll. the famous “Light-verses”). 
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the cream (zubdah) of existential knowledge” as the churning sea casts 
up healing Meerschaum, sea-foam (zabad), on the shore.” Luxuriating 
in the metaphor, the author’s wisdom embodied in the present book 
is also assimilated (in the chapter heading) to a “hidden Pearl.” 

In the same chapter, [bn al-‘Arabi goes on to explicate the phrase 
from the subtitle of the book: “the ‘Century’ following that of [the 
Prophet]” (al-garn al-lahiq bi-qarn al-Mustafa).’? This refers to the sym- 
bolic seventh century of the Islamic era which I briefly spoke of at 
the beginning of this essay (n connection with the final chapter of the 
‘Anga’) and which stands for the time of the latter-day saints and the 
Expected One who will seal their tenure. Here, however, Ibn al- 
‘Arabi propounds the paradox that the future is present even now 
(thus hinting at his own sealhood), though the helpers (awan) of the 
current, hidden Imam may not see their leader—“but there 1s noth- 
ing stronger than faith in [the] Unseen (manu ghayb”, for doubt never 
overtakes its adherent.”®° 

In “A Marriage Is Contracted and a Wedding Attended” (Nckah 
‘Ugida wa-‘Urs Shuhida),®' bn al-‘Arabi elaborates a complex allegory 
of sexual love, beginning with his being “attracted” by a Dear/Mighty 
One ( jadhbatu ‘aziz), which tossed him in a maelstrom of emotion 
until his heart was rent and he beheld a tear (‘abrah) drop there- 
from, which God fashioned as an angelic figure (shakhs malakt) and 
set up in Heaven to praise Him continually. ‘This celestial being Ibn 
al-‘Arabi recognized as the very concrete substance (jusmaniyah) of 
his book, the ‘Anga’ Mughnb. Hence, we might say, the seed of the 
work which was deposited in the pure vessel of the author-to-be in 
the seventh chapter, above, has now evolved into its embryonic spir- 
itual form on high, and only awaits the final fertilization of the mys- 
tic’s heart by his higher mind in order to awake fully alive, body 
and soul, in this last chapter of Part One. 


" Lubdah: “fresh (unclarified) butter; milk froth; cream”. Cf Qur. 13: 17 (zabad). 

’® The same imagery is to be found in the Bayan al-Farq bayna |-Sadr wa-l-Qalb 
wa-l-Fwdd wa-l-Lubb (N. Heer, ed., 1958), p. 52, attr. (probably wrongly) to al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi. There the sage’s words are likened to the foam spewed forth 
by the sea for the advantage of mankind (Meerschaum, once thought to be petrified 
sea-foam, used to be applied as a salve for the eyes). 

7 See pp. 290-91 (at n. 31) and 309 (n. 19); and above, p. 60 (n. 72). 

8 P. 311 at n. 39. Cf Rom. 8: 24-25 and Heb. 1] (v. 1: “Faith is... the evi- 
dence of things not seen”). 

81 Pp. 312-18, e¢ seg. The book is the “child” of the author’s union with the 
Beloved, which we may take to be the Seal, Jesus. 
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This consummating act of realization 1s allegorized in the second 
half of the chapter, where the Prophet Muhammad’s marriage to 
his favorite wife, ‘A’ishah (the daughter of Abia Bakr al-Siddigq), is 
treated in a kind of mystical Whitmanesque, with the bridegroom 
leaving the certified dower (mafr) in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s keeping as he 
entered the marriage-chamber with his new bride for the nuptial 
night. But when the dawn broke, the sleepers were united and the 
author found neither bride (%s) nor husband (da7)—“other than my 
own Esssence (dhat-i), nor a dower other than my own nature and 
attributes (khulg-i wa-sifat-7), for I was myself both the Husband and 
the Bride, and I married together the Intellect and the Soul [al-‘aq/ 
wa-l-nafs|.”*’ ‘This orgic celebration of the alchemical syzygy of oppo- 
sites® is developed further in the poem, “An Ocean without Shore,” 
where Ibn al-‘Arabi, again, assumes the role of both male and female, 
active and passive, in the wholeness of that “Peace which passes 
understanding.’”* 

Finally, the first part of the work closes with a poem and a fol- 
lowing preamble setting up the disquisition of Part ‘Two. As that sec- 
tion is relatively straightforward in its structure (based largely on the 
traditional Ptolemaic cosmography of the Isma‘ilis), we may now 
proceed directly to the concluding section of the book. 


8 Pp. 316-17 at n. 48. As “the friend of the bridegroom” in the Evangelist’s 
esoteric parable, the mystic “rejoices greatly” in the “voice” (intellectual manifesta- 
tion) of the transcendent Lord, “Who must increase (in His immanence), while I 
must decrease” (John 3: 29-30). The more “profane” artistic treatment of this same 
subliminal motif may be appreciated in Whitman’s erotic fantasy, The Sleepers. 

® Acc. to C.G. Jung, in the case of a man who realizes the anima, the syzygy 
consists of three elements: “the femininity pertaining to the man..., the experience 
which man has of woman..., and finally the... feminine archetypal image. The 
first two elements can be integrated into the personality by the process of conscious 
realization, but the last one cannot” (from “The Relations between the Ego and 
the Unconscious” [1954], quoted in Psyche and Symbol: A Selection from the Writings 
of C.G. Jung, p. 20, n. 5). By this analysis, then, the bridegroom personifies the 
subject’s empirical intellect, the bride his own femininity (“soul”), while the objec- 
tive “archetype” (along with the missing fourth member of the “marriage quaternio’’) 
remains both transcendent and immanent, non-distinguishable from the self. 

8 Phil. 4: 7. Cf Eph. 2: 14-15: “For he is our peace, who has made both one, 
and broken down the middle wall of partition, ...to make in himself, of two, one 
new man, so making peace.” 
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The opening chapter of Part Three, “The Proof of the Imamate” 
(Ithbat al-Imaémah),® constitutes a rather general dissertation on this 
(theoretically) fundamental office in Islamic law.®® As with all things, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi explains, there are actually two basic imamates, the 
greater and the lesser (or, the external and the inner), one explicit 
(= natig/zahir) and the other implicit (mudammin nutq’"/ batin). Indeed, 
there are “chiefs,” or imams, in every department of life, but the 
greatest, most comprehensive (qma‘) one of all, truly, is the heart of 
man,®’ God’s khalifah® and the veritable “Matrix of the Book” (umm 
al-kitab)."° The chapter ends with a consideration of the ceremony 
of homage to the imam (al-mubaya‘ah) which, properly speaking, no 
one may rightfully receive after the Prophet Muhammad—except for 
the Seal of the saints.” 

The section, “An Epitome of Glorious Nobility (nuktat al-sharaf) 
concerning [prophetary] Chambers (ghuraf) above which are [other, 
saintly] Chambers,”*! consists mainly of poetry, and deals with the 
problem of how it can be that the noble Seal is not a physical 
descendant of the Prophet’s house. The final third of the poem, en- 
titled “The Concluding Piece concerning the Preserved Pearl” (Al 
Nuktah al-Mwakhkharah ft l-Durrah al-Muddakharah),” contains many 
far-reaching allusions which must be studied carefully. One of these, 
relating to the legend of the Arabian prophet(s), Khalid b. Sinan/ 
Hanzalah b. Safwan,” appears to associate the mythical ‘“anga’ (here 


8 Pp. 462-73. 

86 This is so much the case that M.M. al-Ghurab has excerpted a lengthy por- 
tion of this chap. and presented it (not cited) as Ibn al-‘Arabi’s legal position on 
wmamah in his Figh ‘nda al-Shaykh al-Akbar (1981), pp. 383-91. On the concepts of 
umamah/khilafah, etc., see the next two chaps. 

87 See pp. 467-71. 

88 Cf Qur. 2: 30, quoted on p. 467. Cf Bezels, 51. 

8 Cf Qur. 13: 39 and 43: 4 (and ¢f p. 468 at n. 63). 

9 Cf Qur. 48: 10, quoted on p. 472. 

*! Pp. 473-83. In the prelude to the poem Ibn al-‘Arabr tactfully chides al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi for not being more forthright in establishing the Seal’s independence 
of the physical lineage of nobility. 

% Pp. 480-83. 

%3 On these two prophetic figures of Arabia during the /fatrah (the interval between 
the missions of Jesus and Muhammad), see Charles Pellat’s entries in FE./. 2, 5.2. 
The penultimate chap. of the Fuss is devoted to Khalid b. Sinan. Hanzalah b. 
Safwan was sometimes regarded as the prophet sent to the Ashab al-Rass (see Qur. 
25: 38 and 50: 12), near Aden. In later times the two legends were combined, both 
being associated with the elimination of a pestilent ‘anga’ (see next note). 
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a fire-breathing monster) with the Prophetary vehicle, al-Buradg.** Also, 
there is another heavily veiled allusion to the sacred seventh century 
and, ergo, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own identity as the Seal of Muhammadan 
sainthood (“But I, by virtue of my total comprehension as to his 
attestation, concealed One Mighty”).® 

The third chapter I have denominated “Microcosmic Correspond- 
ences concerning the Seal/Mahdi.”* It comprises fifteen major divi- 
sions, all except for the last of which are dichotomized, the two 
subdivisions corresponding on the familiar macrocosm/microcosm 
pattern. In general, the subject-matter is eschatological, connected 
with the Seal and Mahdi notions and motifs. A few of the passages 
relate to the imagery of the oft-exploited Qur’anic story of Moses 
and al-Khadir,*’ but many treat of traditionary material. It is inter- 
esting to note that most of the divisions deal with some sort of binary 
subject-matter (¢.g., two “origins”, two “inheritances”, solar risings 
and settings, the meeting of two seas, etc.). Seemingly of the nature 
of “free associations”, these allusive musings actually develop several 
interconnecting subthemes (e.g., the “hidden treasure” and the “wall” 
of the two orphans). 

In “The Epitome of Consummate Informing concerning the Desig- 
nation of the Seal of the Saints” (Nuktat Tamam al-Inb@ ft Ta‘yin Khatm 
al-Awlya’),”> Ibn al-‘Arabt announces his intention, as the will of 
God, to be more specific in identifying the Seal, since he who does 
not know him cannot be known $y him — that is, he cannot be elected 
to gnostic salvation. The paradoxical nature of the Seal’s reality is 
summed up in such characterizations as “a corporeal Spirituality” 
(ruhaniyah mutajassadah) and “a manifold Singularity” ( fardaniyah 
muta‘addadah).”” Although he appears under the conditions of time, in 
reality he is not so externally qualified, but is, rather, by his intrin- 
sic merit and manifest fulfilment of spiritual conditions.’ 

Ibn al-‘Arabi further seeks to clarify the essential difference between 
the Mahdi and the Seal in “The Clear Declaration of the Glorious 


% See p. 481, nn. 70-72; and pp. 191—92sq. of the intro. 

» P. 483 at n. 84. 

% Pp. 484-504. 

7 See above, p. 87. That chap. dealt with Qur. 18: 60-70, however, while in 
this section the treatment concentrates mainly on the inscrutable actions of al-Khadir 
at the end of the passage (vv. 71-82). 

8 Pp, 505-07. 

% See p. 506 at n. 17. 

1 See p. 507. 
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Scripture,” etc. Ufsah al-Kitab al-‘Aziz),'°' warning that the distinction 
(tamytz) of their attributes is subtle and quite beyond those who can- 
not think for themselves. Insofar as Jesus is the Seal, he, unlike the 
Mahdi, is also a prophet;'” but as for the other, “Greatest Imam” 
(al-imam al-a‘zgam)'**—that is, presumably, the Muhammadan Seal'!°*— 
inasmuch as he and the Mahdi are both simply saints (2.¢., without 
revealed law-codes), confusion inevitably arises. 

In the next, lengthy section,'” Ibn al-‘Arabi gives a series of very 
veiled allusions to the Seal “and his brother” (—the Mahdi?—the 
Muhammadan Seal?)'® as supposedly to be found in certain pas- 
sages (mawadi‘)'*’ of the Qur’an and hadith, as well as other data on 
this personage—his time, physical description, his names (‘Abd Allah 
and sé) and his number (30), etc. Tantamount to a thematic Sifi 
tafsir, it is a particularly interesting example of esegetic interpretation 
in the distinctive Akbarian style. Fifteen Qur’anic sirahs are specifically 
named, in which at least thirty-one passages relating to Jesus (and/or 
his mother) as either the Seal (30) or the Mahdi (1) are hinted at 
in obscure riddles.'® Also of interest here is the fact that some of 
the cited ayat were transcribed in a coded “secret script” (galam 
marmiz bi-h1).'°° Evidently, this was originally inscribed on loose leaves 
which were not necessarily included with all copies of the text. A 
key to the cipher code ( fakk al-qalam) was not provided in early man- 
uscript copies.'!” 


‘oT Pp. 508-10. 

102 See p. 508. But cf a few pages earlier, where it was said that Jesus ceased 
being a prophet after the mission of Muhammad. 

'S See p. 509. I take this to be the same as the “exalted Seal” (al-khatm al-‘ali) 
mentioned on p. 507. Once again, Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to equivocate on the ques- 
tion of the superiority of the Muhammadan, as opposed to the universal, Seal. 

' This is merely my interpretation of the rather ambiguous text in this and the 
preceding chap. 

' On pp. 511-26. 

1 See p. 511 at nn. 3 and 4. 

107 A mawdi‘ may be a Qur’anic verse (Gyah), a part of one, or several contigu- 
ous verses. 

18 Chodkiewicz (in Seal, 121-22) counts only 14 sirahs and 29 mawddi‘, perhaps 
omitting Sarat al-Saffat (37) with its one passage (v. 171°), since it has to do with 
Jesus as Mahdi (or else with Abraham [see below, p. 518, n. 51]). This would still 
leave 30 mawddz‘, however. Also, note that Ibn al-‘Arabi has failed to account for 
Qur. 33: 7. 

19 See App. HI, 574-80, et seg. 

''0 As stated in App. III, below (see pp. 577-78), this sort of “obscurantist device” 
is not really characteristic of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s esoterism. 
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The final chapter of the book is entitled “The Pearl Following the 
Foregoing Jacynth” (Al-Lwlwah al-Lahiqah bi-l-Yaqitah al-Sabigah)'"'— 
the “Pearl” standing for the seventh month/century (= the Seal of 
Sainthood), which corresponds directly to the first (= the Reality of 
Muhammad), symbolized by the “Jacynth” (ruby?).''* This is demon- 
strated by way of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ingenious theory of the correlation 
of the four sacred months to the first three, along with the seventh, 
Islamic centuries. The book closes with something of an anti-climax, 
I am afraid, unless someone can find a more satisfactory explanation 
of the reckoning on pages 531-32 than I have been able to give. 


One chapter in Part Two of the ‘Anga@ merits further consideration, 
both for its complexity (and obscurity) and for its importance— 
though the latter is perhaps more historical than intrinsic. As we 
have remarked, the “Eternal Conference” (Muhddarah Azaliyah)'"* is 
a kind of Homeric interlude coming between comparatively straight- 
forward theological disquisitions on the Divine essence, attributes and 
acts, on the one hand, and the Muhammadan Reality as tertium quid 
separating/joining the Divine and the profane, on the other. ‘Therein 
the “Most-Beautiful Names” are personified and set to discoursing 
and debating amongst Themselves rather as all-bachelor gods gathered 
together on Mount Olympus.''* Thus, when a petition for the world’s 
creation had passed up the ranks, so to speak, each holy Department- 
head jostling to protect His own turf,'’ the “Greatest Name” (al-ism 
al-a‘zam), God (Allah), after consulting in private with the ineffable 
Divine Essence (al-Dhaé), gave the order—His Speaking nature echoing 


I'l Pp, 527-32. Lahig is an Ismati term for the hidden imam’s deputy (khalifah) 
during his absence. 

2 Cf p. 328 at n. 5, where the ruby emblemizes the gnosis of the Divine essence 
“in its pearly-white shell (_ydagitu-ha l-ahmar ft sadafi-hi l-azhar).” On pp. 417-18, the 
ruby is the universal Seal and the topaz the Muhammadan Seal. 

113 See above, p. 83. The Muhddarah chap. is on pp. 353-71 of the trn. 

‘I Qur main commentator on the ‘Anga’, ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Maqabiri (d. 954/ 
1547), has characterized this “conference”, or “assembly” (ytzma‘), as a kind of “spir- 
itual boasting-match” (mufakharah ma‘nawiyah) in his I[zhar al-Makhtum ‘an al-Sur al- 
Maktim (Ms. Vatiwan 293, f. 95; of. p. 353, n. 3). 

115 “But the Powerful One said to (the Merciful]: ‘All of that is under My Control 
and subject to Me (Aukm-i wa-qahr-i)’—at which the All-Vanquisher (al-Q4ahzr) 
exclaimed to [the Powerful]: ‘No way! That is My prerogative, and You are My 
Servant (khadim-i), even though You are also My Companion and close Associate 
(sahib-t wa-hamim-i)” But then the Knowing One interjected: ‘As for the One Who 
said, Under My Contro/—that is by virtue of My Knowledge!” (p. 363). 
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His Knowing, and in accord with the “Merciful”—for the “Purposer” 
(al-Murid) to urge the “Speaker” (al-Q@1l) to command that, enabled 
by the “Powerful” (al-Qadir\, all engendered creation should be!''® 
That Ibn al-‘Arabi was quite taken with this idea is evident in the 
fact that he returned to it at least three times in later writings—in 
the Insha@? al-Fadawil wa-l-Dawa@ir''’ and twice in the Futihat''*—pre- 
senting it somewhat differently on each occasion. In general, his 
treatments could be said to be progressively more hedged and sophis- 
ticated—to no avail, as far as his many detractors were concerned. 
Declining to be mollified by the Sufi’s prefatory apology in one of 
the Futihat passages,''? they charged him with rank anthropomor- 
phism and polytheism;'”? but had they been aware of the original, 
even more grotesque version in the ‘Anga’, they might have done so 
with more justification.”! 

All in all, by modern western standards the ‘Anga’ Mughnb may 
be judged to be quite disorganized—or, rather, disunified.’” It must 
be kept in mind, however, that the atomistic nature of most Arabic 
literature is quite intentional, and, if properly appreciated, may serve 
to intensify insight and open the way for unexpected associations. 
Moreoever, the ‘Angad’ text is effectively integrated by the author’s 


6 See pp. 367-68. The ref. is to the creative fiat of Qur. 6: 73, et al. 

17 See Insha’? (Nyberg, ed., 1919), pp. 36-38. That the Jnsha’ version was sub- 
sequent to the one in the ‘Anga@’ is shown in the fact that Ibn al-‘Arabi mentions 
the latter in zbd. (p. 36). For P. Fenton and M. Gloton’s trn. of the Muhddarah pas- 
sage, see Com. Vol., pp. 40-41. 

8 Chap. 4 of the Futihat (1, 98-101); and Fut. I, 322[33]-323[27]. The latter 
has been presented in three trns. by Chittick, in: Path, 47-58 (esp. pp. 53-54); “Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s ‘Myth of the Names’,” in J. Martin, ed., Philosophies of Being and Mind 
(1992), pp. 207-19; and Imaginal Worlds: Ibn al-‘Arabi and the Problem of Religious 
Diversity (1994), pp. 126-36 (which contains a trn. of the entire Chap. 66 of the 
Futihat). Ton al-‘Arabi also alluded to the theme of the Muhddarah al-Azaliyah in Fut. 
I, 210 (3-5); the Sharh Khal‘ al-Na‘layn [Ms. Sehid Ali 1174, f. 103]; and in (his comm. 
on the Tunuman al-Ashwag) Al-Dhakha@’ir wa-l-A‘lag (Muh. al-Kurdi, ed., 1968) he 
identifies the jamarat of the Valley of Mina as “the presences of the Names assem- 
bled for the purpose of manifesting Their effects” (p. 201). 

8 See Fut. I, 322 (335q.), tr. in Path, 53b. 

120 See Homerin, “Ibn ‘Arabi in the People’s Assembly” [cited above, p. 10, 
n. 36], p. 466. Presumably Shaykh ‘Awn’s objections (pub. in his Dalalat fi Kk. al- 
Futiihat; see also the work cited in Bib. II) are based on the cntique of Ibn Taymiyah. 

121 This, of course, simply adds to the historical interest and value of the Anga’ 
text, which remains the longest version of the Muhadarah theme. The stylistic and 
substantive differences between the early (‘Angad’), middle (/nsha’), and late (Futaha?) 
versions would make an interesting diachronic study. 

122 Ibn al-‘Arabi himself refers to the chaps. of the book as shudhiir (scattered 
fragments) on p. 344 at n. 44. 
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masterful use throughout of the rhymed-prose (saj‘) technique,’*’ so 
genial to Arabic diction, which rarely fails to surprise and provoke, 
and even to instruct and entertain.'7* Much, if not most, of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s early work, including personal correspondence, was written 
largely in sa, and only later in his career did he forego/outgrow 
this fancy mannerism.'” In my judgment, however, from the very 
beginning Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writing style exemplifies the late-classical 
Arabic at its richest and finest.'*° I would not hesitate to compare 
the Shaykh al-Akbar’s very considerable gifts as a stylist (as well as 
a thinker) to those of the father of German literature, Meister Johann 
Eckhart (d. 1328),!?’ 

The rhyme-scheme found in the ‘Anga’ is usually a simple phrase 
“couplet” (A/A) with widely varying quantities and rhythms. Occasion- 
ally the rhyme is carried on to three, or as many as a half-dozen, 


"23° Saj‘ is rhymed speech (kalam mugaffa) with rhyme-phrases (_fawdsil) but no poetic 
measure—or metre—and, hence, it is classified as nathr (prose) instead of nazm 
(verse). ‘The very name, saj‘ (the cooing of a pigeon), supposedly connotes the “mono- 
tone” of a jingle, or doggerel rhyme (such was the oracular style of the pre-Islamic 
diviner, or kahin [cognate with Heb., kohén, “priest”]), but, cultivated in the sen- 
tentious literary form of the magamat, the genre made use of diverse elaborate 
rhythms, subtle assonance and alliteration, and, above all, many forms of “sense 
rhyme” (menopoeia), all of which can be found in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s text. “Artificial” 
though it may be, it should be understood that say‘ “is a species of diction to which 
the Arabic language, because of its structure, the mathematical precision of its man- 
ifold formations and the essential assonance of numerous derivatives from the same 
root supplying the connexion between the sound and signification of words, peculiarly 
lends itself” (W. Prendergast, The Magamat of Badi‘ al-<aman al-Hamadhani, p. 8). 

'4 These qualities, of course, can only be appreciated in the Arabic. I have tried 
to give some indication of them, however, by the liberal use in my trn. of paren- 
thetic transcriptions for the sake of those who know Arabic (or would care to try 
to acquire some). 

'25 Rather as the early sérahs of the Qur'an are perfectly expressed in the say‘ 
form, whereas the later, more prosaic chapters employ it only perfunctorily. In a 
way, it could be argued that the use of straight, discursive prose in Arabic is more 
“pretentious” than say‘, since the latter can be presented as a kind of involuntary 
rhapsody, something which is manifestly or objectively true, whereas prose fushd is 
more distinctly magisterial, and will only be accepted from one who 1s in a position 
to speak from knowledge (illiterate children or fools could and did utter inspired 
rhyme, but not correct and beautiful Arabic prose). 

'26 Though I do not claim to be in a position to judge confidently, I would not 
say the same for most of his poetry, which strikes me as mainly instrumental by 
intent. I do not doubt, however, that a collection of excellent poems from the 
Turyuman al-Ashwag and the Diwan could be brought together by some enterprising 
anthologist. 

'27 "The differences (esp. in their intellectual environments) are at least as note- 
worthy as the similarities. For refs. to recent studies of Eckhart’s prose style, see 
B. McGinn, ed., Messter Eckhart, Teacher and Preacher, p. 31, n. 20. 
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phrases ( fawasil) in the old say‘ style, but more commonly the line 
consists of two phrases, or colons, in the form of parallelism typical 
of the magamat genre,'*® as in, for example: 


... Min khaftyi rumz" 
wa-darn ma‘n™ | 
ft mu‘amm™ wa-lughz". 


... With surreptitiousness of symbol 
and by wrapping meaning 
in enigma and riddle.'? 


Sometimes the phrases are compounded (A-B/A-B), as in: 


Fa-tamdyala dhatu-hu ft dhahka l-nirt 
tamayula l-swrajt 
min wanidi l-suriiri 
wa-l-ibtrhajt. 
So that [Man’s] Essence sways to that effulgence 
like the flickering of the torch-light 
with the incoming of [the breezes of] indulgence 
and sheer delight.'”° 


Occasionally more complex schemes take form, such as (A-bB/A-bB) 
in the following: 


Fa-‘lam anna-ka 
muttasil bi-hi fi l-sefati --ma‘nawtyaii 
min phat l-zilal 
min ghayni thisalt, 
munfasil™ ‘an-hu bi-l-sifata l-nafstyati 
l-majhitlan ft kul hah 
min ghayn nfisalt. 


131 


28 As well as some of the prophetic and wisdom books of the Hebrew scriptures. 

129 P. 287 at n. 55. Note also the internal assonance of ma‘n”/mu‘amm™ (meaning/ 
enigma), as well as the allusive “sense rhyme” between ma‘n™ (semantic meaning) 
and laghaz, evoking the former’s ant., dughah (word, expression). 

130 Cf pp. 433-34. The rest of the line could be rendered: “... as though it were 
a lush who takes therefrom his sweet cerise, seeking peace and ease but finding no 
release” ( fa-ka-anna-hu nashwan™ akhadha min-hu l-raha/fa-rama l-wtyaha/wa-lam yada 
l-saraha [ibid.|). Needless to say, I do not usually attempt to rhyme the say‘ in my trn. 

131 “For know that you are connected to [God] in the Essential attributes, without 
any [direct] connection, in the sense of being “semblances”;/[while you are, at the 
same time] separated from Him, without any [veal] separation, as regards the attrib- 
utes of Identity, which are [in the case of God necessarily] unknowable” (p. 342 
at n. 30). Interesting anomolies also occur, such as (A-B/B|a/a-A) in Q2, 31 (18-21), 
beginning with wa-hwa sifatu l-af’ali and ending with sifah af Gli. 
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It is fair to say that the literary-textual analysis of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
writing has probably been hampered among those of us who take 
it seriously by such statements of the Master as the following, which 
he made at the beginning of a list of some two-hundred and fifty 
“non-compositions” in his Fthnst al-Mwallafat: 


In all that I have written I have not pursued a set design or compo- 
sition, as do [mere] authors (al-mwallifun). Rather, spiritual Influxions 
(mawarid) from the Real (Exalted be He!) have [always] come upon 
me, nearly burning me up, so that I could only put them from my 
mind by writing down as much as possible of them. If I have pro- 
ceeded in the way of composition (al-ta’lif), that was not by [my own] 
design—some of [my works even] being written by Divine Command 
(amr wahi) in which the Real commanded me either in a Dream [at 
night] or in a [waking] Revelation (ft nawm aw mukashafah).'” 


That Ibn al-‘Arabi has in mind a very strong form of the notion of 
inspiration is amply attested on the opening page of his masterpiece, 
the Fusiis al-Hikam, where he describes having beheld the Prophet 
Muhammad in an annunciatory vision (mubashshirah) in which he 
received the Fusis bodily and literally from the hand of the Apostle 
of God.'** Thereafter, he undertook to bring the book forth [zbrazu-hu] 
just as it had been given to him, with nothing added or omitted.'** 
Thus, he presents himself as a transmitter (mutarjm, “a translator’), 
not an author or writer exercising free choice (mutahakkim, “an 
arbiter’’).'*° 

Far more important than the merely stylistic analysis, the study 
of the literary-intellectual currents detectable in the ocean of [bn al- 
‘Arabi’s works has also been set back by this theory of literary 
parthenogenesis. After the tentative attempts of H.S. Nyberg, R.A. 
Nicholson, M. Asin Palacios, and A.E. Affifi'’® to establish a short 





32 Fihrist, 194, tr. by Affifi on pp. 112-13 of his intro.; cf G. ‘Awwad’s edn., 
p. 355. Essentially the same statement is made in the prologue to the Mashdhid (see 
al-Hakim’s intro., pp. w—w), and elsewhere. 

"3° Fusiis al-Hikam (Affifi, ed., 1946), pt. I, p. 47; tr. by Austin in The Bezels of 
Wisdom, p. 45. 

4 But of Fusis, p. 56, tr. in Bezels, pp. 57-58. 

' See bid. 

'88 See Asin, El Islam cnistiamzado, pp. 259sq. (Chap. 15), e al; and the same 
author’s The Mystical Philosophy of Ibn Masarra and His Followers, pp. 123-29; and 
Affifi, The Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid Din-Ibnul ‘Arabi, app., pp. 174-94. Nyberg’s 
many historical refs. are scattered throughout the long and learned intro. to his 
Kleinere Schriften, pp. 29-160. Nicholson’s contribution to Akbarian studies was lim- 
ited, unfortunately, by his decision not to pub. much of his own work (his reported 
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list of some presumed sources of influence, beginning with the obvi- 
ous Andalusian forerunners—Ibn Masarrah, Ibn Barrajan, Ibn al- 
‘Arif, Ibn Qast and Aba Madyan'’’—and extending to include the 
well-known a‘yan of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s type of “theoretical” Sufism— 
Dhi |-Nin al-Misri, al-Bistami, al-Tustari, al-Tirmidhi,'*® al-Hallaj, 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Niffari,'*’ al-Sulami and al-Ghazzali— 
as well as the apparent sectarian (/sma‘lt), theological and philo- 
sophical influences,'*® each of these early orientalists went on to 
speculate about possible pre-Islamic (mostly Hellenic and Christian) 
sources of certain Akbarian doctrines.'*' Nyberg expressed the atti- 
tude succinctly: 


trn. of the Fusés). Hence, not only was the world denied his excellent scholarship, 
he also set afoot the exaggerated impression of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writing as impos- 
sibly abstruse, a view that paralyzed Eng. scholarship for fifty years. (Most of what 
escaped oblivion is contained in “Some Notes on the Fusisu -Hikam,” in Studies in 
Islamic Mysticism [1921], pp. 149-61). Another early student of [bn al-‘Arabi’s writ- 
ings whose work has gone almost completely unrecognized 1s the Indian Theosophist, 
S.A.Q, Husaini, whose The Pantheistic Monism of Ibn al-‘Arabi (1945; rep., 1970) was 
a bold attempt to set forth the Shaykh’s ontology, epistemology and cosmology, 
based on numerous lengthy trns. from the Futihat and Fusis. 

'57 On these five Andalusian Sufis, see their respective entries in E./. 2, and the 
notes on each provided by Addas in Quest, 52-61. For an account of the develop- 
ment of Siifism in Andalusia, see Addas’s “Andalust Mysticism and the Rise of Ibn 
“Arabi,” in The Legacy of Muslim Spain (S.Kh. Jayyusi, ed.), vol. Il, pp. 909-36. 

'38 Actually, of the four orientalists mentioned, only Nyberg briefly mentions al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, whose work only began to be made available to scholars in 
the second half of the 20th cent. 

139 Tbn al-‘Arabi’s debt to Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. al-Hasan al-Niffari (d. 354/ 
965), author of the K. al-Mawagqif (The Book of “Stops”, or “Halts’), was not rec- 
ognized until the Mashahid al-Asray was examined by Addas (see Quest, 1275q.). 

#0 Affifi’s suggestion of an Jshragi influence on Ibn al-‘Arabi is not likely (Shihab 
al-Din Yahya |-Suhrawardi was martyred in Aleppo in 587/1191). Stl, the resem- 
blances between the eastern and the western “schools of light” make for an inter- 
esting case of parallel development, as many have remarked. In this connection we 
should take note of the influential essay by Seyyed Hossein Nasr in his Three Muslim 
Sages (1964), pp. 83-121; as well as Toshihiko Izutsu’s Sufism and Taoism (1966); and 
Henry Corbin’s Creatwe Imagination and The Man of Light in Iranian Sufism (Eng. trn., 
1971), in which many cross-cultural correlations are elaborated. 

'#! For which Asin, in particular, has been repeatedly condemned, although his 
presumed thesis of Christian “influence” (las huellas trintaria_y téandrica) on Ibn al- 
‘Arabi has, I think, been exaggerated, and his (really quite tenable) hypothesis of 
a pseudo-Empedoclean source for Ibn Masarrah’s teachings unfairly misrepresented 
by many after the great scholar, Samuel M. Stern, prematurely announced its refu- 
tation in a brief paper, “Ibn Masarra, Follower of Pseudo-Empedocles, an Illusion,” 
in Actas do IV congresso de estudos arabes ¢ tslamicos (1968), pp. 325-39. In his chap. 
on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “doctrine of the logos” (The Mystical Philosophy, pp. 66-101), Affifi 
(a student of Nicholson), who also criticized Asin’s Ibn Masarrah hypothesis, detects 
traces of the Stoics, Philo, Plotinus, and the “Christian Fathers of Alexandria” (zbzd., 
pp. 85-92), inc. Origen (p. 68, n. 2)! 
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[Ibn al-‘Arabi’s] astonishingly receptive mind has, indeed, been formed 
by diverse sources and is a focal point of various idea-complexes. The 
motley secret teachings of the late-classical period, which “went under- 
ground” in Islam to dwell furtively in manifestly heretical or otherwise 
suspicious circles, slowly spread out from there to surface once more 
in Ibn al-‘Arabi quite openly, weaving themselves therein with occa- 
sional Jewish and Christian influences, as well as some of the strictest 
forms of Islam, to go to make up a system in which the entire reli- 
gious composite (Religionsmischung) of late antiquity culminates.'!* 


From the time of Louis Massignon’s millennial commemoration 
of al-Hallaj’s Passton (1922), western scholars began to eschew the 
deus ex machina of accounting for Suff theory and practice by means 
of controversial extra-Islamic prototypes (¢.g., Hellenistic pmlosophy 
and Hermeticism, Judaeo-Christian theology and theosophy, Persian 
Zoroastrianism and Manichaeism, Hindu Vedantism and Yoga, 
Buddhist and Christian monastic traditions, etc.) and have sought to 
ground the phenomenology of Sufism in the Qur’an and the received 
sayings of the Prophet (Aadith). Massignon certainly did not go so far 
as to downplay intradenominational connections, however, and his 
meticulous tracing of the “survivals” of al-Hallaj in later Muslim cul- 
ture, including Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works, can sometimes, by reverse analy- 
sis, be studied as “sources” in the context of the latter.'*® Another 
exemplar of scholarly devotion to a beloved cause, Osman Yahia 
laid the groundwork for the ongoing discovery of the full dimen- 
sions of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s bio-bibliography before going on to produce 
since 1972 the first critical editions of Akbarian texts since Afhifi’s 
Fusiis (1946) and Nyberg’s Aleinere Schriften (1919).'" 

The more challenging (and potentially revealing) objective of uncov- 
ering and articulating what might be called the “initiatic” and/or 


142 Klemere Schriften, p. 9. Nyberg continues: “Herein lies the religious-historical 
import of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s work. To research and analyse the sources of this verita- 
ble world of spiritual thought is a task of uppermost importance, not only for the 
history of ideas in Islam, but also for that of the entire Middle Ages” (pp. 9-10). 
The possible influence on Islamic sectarianism and Sufism of the Corpus hermeticum, 
maintained by the “Sabians” of Harran during the “dark ages” of Europe, remains 
a field of needed inquiry (see W. Scott, ed. and tr., Hermetica, vol. I, pp. 97-111). 

'3 For refs. to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works in The Passion of al-Hallaj, see the ind. in 
vol. IV. 

'4 This is not to suggest that all of the many “uncritical” edns. of Akbarian 
works are inadequate, however. The large Hyderabad 1948 edn. of rasa@7il was a 
godsend, and most of the anon. edns, from the 19th cent. (¢g., those of the Diwan 
and the Futuhai) are really quite good. 
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“ecstatic” foundations of the Akbarian heritage (al-wirth al-akbari) has 
been pursued over the last few decades in France by (the late) Michel 
Valsan,'*® Michel Chodkiewicz and Claude Addas, and along a 
different line in the United States by Wiliam C. Chittick and James 
W. Morris. Whatever view one may take of the more “esoteric” per- 
spective of some interpretations,'*® the solid grounding of their research 
in the texts of the Shaykh (particularly, the Aucihat) is amply demon- 
strated.'*’ This is true, also, of the contemporaneous work of Ralph 
Austin, Denis Gril, Su‘ad al-Hakim and Pablo Beneito.'*® The best 
of this generation of scholars do not merely pay lip-service to the 
claim that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrine truly derives from the Qur’an 
and hadith, but cite chapter and verse of many relevant instances, 
attesting to a broad and deep familiarity with the material. Finally, 
it may be noted that Nicholson, Chodkiewicz, Gril, Chittick and 
Morris have all issued studies of particular disciples/heirs of the 


© A bibliography of his many annotated trns. of Akbarian writings pub. since 1950 
in Etudes traditionnelles may be found in no. 447 (1974), pp. 3-12, of that journal. 

‘© | refer, particularly, to the French school, with its roots in the Etudes tradi- 
tionnelles and the teachings of René Guenon and Titus Burckhardt, etc. By “esoteric” 
here I do not mean the substance of an interpretation (which may well be “eso- 
teric”) but rather the means by which it is posited and tested—specifically, with ref. 
to unwritten traditions and “inheritances”. An instance of this would be Addas’s 
representation of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s relation to Abu Madyan (see below). In the United 
Kingdom, a group forming around Bulent Rauf in the 1970s went on to found the 
Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society in 1982. 

'*7 Furthermore, esp. in the case of Chodkiewicz and Addas, the work is under- 
taken in rare, unpub. mss. and lesser-known secondary works. The failure to lay 
such groundwork is the principal fault—the feet of clay—of most “analytical” studies 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s doctrines, even those done by modern Arab scholars (¢.g., Mahmud 
Qasim and M. Mahmid al-Ghurab). The work of Egbert Meyer deserves special 
mention even though it is, unfortunately, largely based on such dubious ss. as the 
Bulghah ft '-Hikmah, wrongly attr. to Ibn al-‘Arabi (see the facsimile edn. of Ms. 
Ragib Pasa 679/823, by N. Keklik, 1969). 

'48 Gril’s edns./trns. are particularly well researched. Besides her Arabic edns., 
al-Hakim has undertaken extensive research in the Suff terminology of Ibn al-‘Arabr 
(and others), which informs her enormous lexicon, A-Muam al-Siaft (1981). In his 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s Theory of the Perfect Man and Its Place in the History of Islamic Thought (1987), 
Masataka Takeshita returns to the search for influences, comparing the walayah doc- 
trines of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi and Ibn al-‘Arabi (pp. 131-50 and 164-69) and 
discussing the teachings of such diverse predecessors as al-Ghazzali, Ibn Barrajan 
and Rizbihan Baqli of Shiraz (d. 602/1209), as well as the Ikhwan al-Safa’. More 
recently (1996), Maurice Gloton has pub. a trn. of the Tunuman al-Ashwaq with 
complete comm. in Fr. Finally, in the category of earlier scholarly trns., one should 
mention A. Jeffrey’s “Instructions to a Postulant” (see above, n. 37) and his trn. of 
the Shajarat al-Kawn, (wrongly) attr. to Ibn al-‘Arabi (in Studia islamica, 10 and 11 
[1959-60]). 
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Shaykh al-Akbar (vz., ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili,’* ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jaza’iri,’° ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Habashi,'*’ Fakhr al-Din al-‘Iraqi’” 
and Sadr al-Din Muhammad al-Shirazi [Mulla Sadra]).' 

Before concluding this section, one very important (but, from the 
standpoint of text-criticism, highly problematic) question of “influence” 
deserves closer attention at this point: What was the relation between 
Ibn al-‘Arabi and the Maghnibt Shaykh of shaykhs, Abu Madyan 
Shu‘ayb (d. 589 or 594/1193 or °98)?'** Each in their own way, 
these two great Sufi masters can be regarded as the most important 
exponents of fasawwuf to emerge out of al-Andalus. The real nature 
of the relationship between them has always been quite uncertain, 
however, and it remains obscure in spite of the fact that Ibn al- 
‘Arabi refers to his elder compatriot almost regularly throughout his 
voluminous writings in the most respectful terms. That the two men 
never met (although they lived in the same general region until 
around Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thirtieth year) is undisputed. Why they did 
not meet is the question, inasmuch as it would appear that there 
must have been ample opportunity for the younger Sufi beginning 
his career in Seville to have made a visit (ziyarah) to the Shaykh al- 
shuyikh in Bejaya if he had really wished to pay due homage. In 
these circumstances, what precisely are we to make of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
repeated references to Abi Madyan as “our Master” (shaykhu-na)?'” 


'8 Nicholson, “The Perfect Man,” Chap. 2 of his Studzes in Islamic Mysticism, pp. 
77-142, et seq. 

'9° Chodkiewicz, The Spiritual Writings of Amir ‘Abd al-Kader (1982; Eng. trn., 1995). 

151 See above, p. 47, n. 182. 

2 W.C. Chittick and P.L. Wilson, Fakhruddin ‘Iraqi: Dwine Flashes (1982). 

93 J.W. Morris, The Wisdom of the Throne. An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Mulla Sadra (1981). See also Morris’s very informative survey, “Ibn ‘Arabi and His 
Interpreters,” in 7.A.0.S., 106-107 (1986-87); and Alexander Knysh, “Ibn ‘Arabi 
in the Later Islamic Tradition,” in Com. Vol. 

'4 T have dealt with this question at length in “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “Cinquain” (Tafmis) 
on a Poem by Abi Madyan” (Arabica, 46 [1998]). Part of what follows is excerpted 
from that art. On Aba Madyan (Shu‘ayb b. Husayn al-Ansari), who came ong. 
from Seville, but later settled in Bejaya, see al-Tadili, Al-Tashawwuf, pp. 319-26, 
no. 162; and Vincent Cornell, The Way of Abu Madyan: Doctrinal and Poetic Works 
of Abi Madyan Shu‘ayb ibn al-Husayn al-Ansari (1996). 

'59 "That the expression is not to be taken literally is shown in the fact that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi also applies it to Ibn al-‘Arif, who had died twenty-five years before he 
was born. Nevertheless, the frequency with which Abu Madyan is mentioned by 
Ibn al-‘Arabt is probably second only to that of his citations of Abu Yazid al-Bistami, 
and he is often given such honorif epithets as Aba Naja (“the father of salvation’, 
sct., the Savior, al-ghawth), “the Master of masters in our Maghrib,” “our Pillar” 
(“madu-na), and “the spokesman (dsdn) of this path and its reviver (muhyzyu-ha) in the 
lands of the Maghrib” (for refs., see my “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Cinquain’,” nn. 10 and 11). 
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The view that Abu Madyan stood to Ibn al-‘Arabi as “master par 
excellence’ even though the two never met “except in the spirit” has 
been ably presented by Addas in her Quest and elsewhere.'*® In devel- 
oping this position she has done a great service to our understand- 
ing of formal Akbarian doctrine since, it cannot be gainsaid, this is 
the pretense cultivated in the Shaykh’s own testimony, especially in 
the Futihat al-Makkiyah and the Muhddarat al-Abrar.'’°’ Vhat the im- 
pression of Abii Madyan’s role sometimes suggested in these works 
simply does not accord with verifiable facts may be, from one valid 
perspective, a secondary consideration, but here I would like to em- 
phasize what I take to be the salient feature of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s char- 
acter and the hallmark of his genius: indomitable independence and 
ageressive originality.’°° As far as any objective evidence indicates, 
there 1s actually no warrant for critical scholarship to represent Abi 
Madyan’s influence on Ibn al-‘Arabi as substantively significant or 
even really detectable. Despite his sincere deference toward the ven- 
erable old master’s phenomenal renown in the Maghrib and his asso- 
ciation with many local Sufis who had joined this charismatic leader’s 
ever-widening circle, Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to have owed little to any 
personal teacher at all, much less to one of whom he only knew 
through second-hand reports.’ 

The fundamental issue of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “real” attitude toward 
the older shaykh must depend, in my view, on the biographical facts 
of their actual relationship—or lack thereof—since they were, after 
all, contemporaries, living in accessible proximity.'®’ Bejaya, where 


198 Op. cit., pp. 45, 60-61, 66, 89-90, 112-14. See also her “Abu Madyan and 
Ibn ‘Arabi,” in Com. Vol. 

'°7 For refs., see “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Cinquain’,” nn. 4 and 5. 

'°8 Pace those who believe that Ibn al-‘Arabi acquired his Siifism from his teach- 
ers “in the same manner that the scholars of tradition and jurisprudence pursued 
their studies” (al-Hakim, A: al-Jsra’, p. 12). Ibn al-‘Arabi was, in fact, always quite 
mindful of letting this note of independence be heard above the refrains of gener- 
ous praise for one or another predecessor or confrére. 

'° I do not deny the objective reality of mystical visions and visitations, eéc., nor 
the import of oral tradition and communal practice, but these are the proper objects 
of psychology and anthropology and cannot generally be recognized by historical 
and literary-textual study. I consider written works to be first-hand information, but 
there is no evidence that Ibn al-‘Arabr had read anything by Aba Madyan (if, 
indeed, any writings attr. to him were pub. during his lifetime). 

'69 “Abd al-Rahman Badawi had perceptively framed the real historical issue in 
precisely these terms on p. 121 of his article, “Abu Madyan wa-Ibn ‘Arabi,” in 
Al-kitab al-Tadhkari: Muhyi |-Din Ibn ‘Arabi ft (-Dhikra |-Mvawiyah al-Thaéminah h-Miladi- 
ii, I. Madkir, ed. (1969), but, alas, he did not go on to address the question as a 
historian. 
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Abu Madyan had located his zéwzyah (mosque-school) long before 
the time of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s commencement on the Sufi path in 
Andalusia (in 580/1184 at the age of nineteen), was situated astride 
the main road connecting the “Near” and “Far” Maghribs, and it 
was an Important maritime center in close connection with Almeria 
and Cartagena, the nearby port of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s hometown, Murcia. 
Why would the young neophyte, living in Seville (and travelling 
widely in Andalusia), in the bloom of his noviciate and with the 
fame of Abu Madyan resounding from every quarter, not pay the 
Shaykh the courtesy of a zeydrah as he had and would numerous 
other Sufis of much less stature? 

Ibn al-‘Arabr himself anticipated this question, I believe, and de- 
scribed in the Rah al-Quds (addressed to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawt, 
a disciple of Abt. Madyan) how one day after his prayers he was 
feeling a strong desire to meet the famous Abu Madyan, when a 
man joined him announcing that he had come from the Shaykh in 
North Africa. When Ibn al-‘Arabi asked the man when he had been 
with him, he answered that he had only just finished praying with 
him in Bejaya and that the Master had given him this message to 
convey: 


Regarding our meeting together in spirit, it will happen and come 
true; but as for our meeting in the flesh in this world, God will not 
allow that. Rest assured, however, that the promise [of our meeting] 


is with God in the abode of His Mercy.'®! 


Although Ibn al-‘Arabi goes on to explain that this envoy was actu- 
ally one of the seven abdal (the third tier in the esoteric hierarchy) 
who had the power to translocate himself to any place on earth that 
he wished, we would be well advised to consider that the “message” 
here was probably one of a spiritual, interior nature. But in a manual 
for novices ascribed to Abu Madyan, it is written that “no one will 
prevent [an aspirant] from paying a visit [to the qualified master] 
except for a heretic (zendig)” whose desire 1s to sow corruption in 
the garden of the world.’ This would not sound like an endorse- 
ment of the miraculous envoy in question. 

Frankly, even given the best construction, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s expla- 
nation as to why he never made the acquaintance of Abu Madyan 


el Rah, 113-14 (tr. in Sufis, 121). 
162 See pp. 68-69 of the Bidayat al-Murid, ed. and tr. by V. Cornell in The Vay 
of Abi Madyan. (1996). On the real authorship of the Bidayah, see n. 164, below. 
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in Bejaya must be reckoned as a rather lame excuse. Even if we 
accept the earlier deathdate for Abi: Madyan—589/1193, which is 
given in the Futiéhat'**—the question remains: Do Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
protestations of his desire to visit the Shaykh really reflect the whole 
truth of the matter? The briefest perusal of the writings associated 
with the Madyanite order will immediately suggest what may well 
have been the actual reason for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s staying away from 
the Bejayan zdwiyah. Taking the Bidayat al-Murid (The Aspirant’s 
Beginning) as representative,'* the basic prescriptions of the North 
African school were repentance (tawbah), asceticism (zuhd), service to 
a qualified master (khidmat al-shaykh)'® and paying visits to other mas- 
ters (ziydrat al-mashayikh\'*°—that is to say, “poverty and obedience”. 
The very opening line of the manual stipulated that “the first thing 
necessary for the aspirant 1s companionship with a master (suAbat al- 
shaykh),”'®’ and, thereafter, fasting, hunger (ja‘), poverty and renun- 
ciation are the burden of the main body of the text. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi had no objection to poverty—not only had he already 
formally renounced all ambition to possess the things of this world 
by the age of twenty, as we saw, he had even given up sex and any 
interest in women.!'® Positive obedience to a master, however, was 
another matter. It is all too obvious that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s spirit would 
not allow him to willingly submit to human authority for any length 
of time, and there is really no indication that he ever did so, despite 
the many courteous, and even laudatory, notices bestowed upon this 
or that Saft shaykh in such works as the Rah and the Durrah, and 


163 Vol. IV, p. 195 (2). Whereas al-Tadili gives the obit of 594/1198 (and most 
scholars, east and west, have followed him in this), he did add that some alleged 
that Abu Madyan died as early as 588 u. (see Al-Tashawwuf, p. 319). 

'e* Although the Bidayah is patently not the work of the master himself, but rather 
of one of his disciples (perhaps Aba Muh. Salih al-Magiri [d. 631/1234], as Muh. 
B. Benchekroun suggests in La Vie intellectuelle marocaine sous les Ménnides et les Wattasides 
[1974], p. 440), there is no reason to doubt that it accurately reflects the perspec- 
tive of Abu Madyan. 

165 Service to the shaykh was not merely expedient, it was mandatory: “Service 
is obligatory to one who manifests sainthood (waldyah)” (The Way of Abu Madyan, 
p. 103). The “taking on/imitation of a teacher” (tkhadh al-ustadh) is made the third 
prerequisite (after following the Qur’an and hadith) for proper Suft conduct (see 
ibid., p. 87). 

'66 Extravagant claims are made in the Bidayah for the benefits of visiting Sufi 
masters (see ibid., pp. 68-69), and, as we saw above, failure to do so was set down 
to diabolical causes. 

eh 1b. De Oo: 

'68 See above, p. 31. 
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sporadically throughout the Futuhat. Indeed, referring to his first full- 
length work, the Mawaqr‘ al-Nwim, he was later to boast that it was 
“a noble book which substitutes for the shaykh in the matter of 
instructing the disciple (tarbiyat al-murid).”'*’ Ibn al-‘Arabi’s frequently 
“ambiguous” relations with his teachers will not be hard to imagine 
in the light of this pronouncement.'”? For such a student the prob- 
lem is finding instructors with a gamesome sense of humor! 

Even if the Shaykh al-shuyikh himself had been able to recognize 
the higher calling of this future Shaykh al-Akbar, it is doubtful that 
his students would have been so magnanimous, steeled as they were 
to the rigors of hunger and obedience enjoined so consistently in 
the Bidayat al-Murid by a later epigone of the North African school. 
Finally, it is not without relevance that the Brdayah sets a very high 
premium on “orthodoxy” and the shunning of “false” Sufis—either 
of the libertine or the free-thinking variety. The passage by which 
the pretensions of the second class of charlatan are exemplified is 
written precisely in the rhapsodic rhymed-prose style of Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(especially characteristic of his earliest works composed in the Maghnib, 
such as the ‘Anga’) and would, indeed, appear to actually be a direct 
quote from a page of the Doctor Maximus of Unveiling: 


When sins are dispelled and the Unseen revealed, 

non-entities annihilate and Lights and Secrets radiate, 

when darkness is cast off and [all] sense-objects disappear, 
then will the clear Portents [of the End] appear! 

For on that Day shall we by Unveiling’s Eye surely see, 

and in the state of Attribution will be our Self-revelation, 

while we partake of the food and drink of Existence, 
bearing witness to Things Unseen in their Transcendence.'”! 


The fact is that Ibn al-‘Arabi is a perfect example of the theodi- 
dactic, Uwayst mystic—a Sufi with no (visible) master among men.'” 





19 Fut. TV, 263 (26). The main verb is _yughni ‘an (which is misprinted in the 1911 
edn.). In vol. I of the Futihat he had wnitten of the Mawdqr‘ that “it is able to dis- 
pense with the teacher (al-ustadh); rather, the teacher is in need of 2. For, among 
teachers, there are the elevated and the more elevated, and this book derives from 
the most elevated station that the teacher can attain unto” (p. 334, ll. 17-18). 

' See Quest, 64-68 and 90-91, where Addas addresses the ambivalent nature 
of Ibn al-‘Arabr’s relationships to his teachers. 

'! From the Bidayat al-Murid, ed. in The Way of Abi Madyan, p. 85. 

' Notwithstanding, Ibn al-‘Arabi received the mantle of initiation (ktirgah) from 
a Sufy master on four different occasions, twice in the Maghrib, once in Mecca 
and once in Mosul (see Quest, 143-46). 
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Uways b. ‘Amir al-Qarani (d. 36/657) was a contemporary of the 
Prophet Muhammad who lived in Yemen and who, according to 
legend, was in communication with him through visions and inti- — 
mations even though the two never met.'’? The Prophet’s reported 
saying, “I feel the Breath of the Merciful (nafas al-Rahman) coming 
from the direction of Yemen,”'”* was frequently explained with ref- 
erence to this supposed mystical connection between the Meccan 
nabt and Yemenite wali—even though the najfas al-Rahman 1s actu- 
ally a metonym for the holy Spirit (rah al-qudus),'’? so that the inter- 
pretation might well be construed as a very presumptuous promotion 
of the saint vis-a-vis the prophet. Be that as it may, it seems to me 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi alludes to this Uwaysi tradition in his communiqué 
from Arabia to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi in Tunis, entitled the 
R. Rih al-Quds (The Epistle of the Spirit of Holiness), advising his 
friend that when the Divine secrets proceed from God by the gate 
of His Mercy, 


Every heart found facing the Gate, imploring, receives its share of the 
Secrets and Wisdom, ...as the Law urges: “Face the Breezes/Breaths 
of God (nafahat Allah); he who hesitates shall be hindered, and who- 


ever forgets will be forgotten.”!” 


This comes in the midst of a long passage praising Uways as the 
“peerless imam”!”’—superior even to al-Hallaj and the qutb, Abt 
Yazid al-Bistami—and after a section containing scathing criticism 
of the degenerate state of contemporary, organized Sufism. I suspect 
that here Ibn al-‘Arabi is actually hinting that, just as Uways al- 
Qarani had been superior to the eastern “pole”, al-Bistami, despite 


'3 Hence, for later Safis, Uways al-Qarani became the type of the independent 
saint who achieved initiation spontaneously, w/o need of human mediation. In this 
connection, recall that the theme of the auto/theo-didactic sage was something of 
a commonplace in the 6th/12th-cent. Maghrib, with the philos. precedents of Ibn 
Tufayl’s proto-Robinson Crusoe, Hayy [bn Yaqzan (tr. into Lat. as Philosophus autodt- 
dactus), and the Tadbir al-Mutawahhid (The Régime of the Solitary) by another 
Andalusian philosopher, Abi Bakr Muh. Ibn Bajjah (d. 533/1138-39), known to 
the Latins as Avempace. 

74 Cf Musnad, vol. Il, p. 541; and Muslim, Fada al-sahabah, 223-25. Perhaps 
the orig. context of the saying was Qur. 7: 57: “He it is Who sends forth the winds 
(al-ryah) as tidings heralding His Mercy.” 

' Concerning the wide range of terms roughly syn. with the najfas al-Rahman, 
see my art., “The Uwaysi Spirit of Autodidactic Sainthood as the Breath of the 
Merciful” (forthcoming, in 7.!./A.5.). 

76 Rih, 60. The hadith is not inc. in the canonical collections. 

7 Al-imamu lladhi la _yulhaqu. See whid., 57-72. 
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the latter’s manifest signs of austerity, so fe was higher in rank than 
the western gutb, Abi Madyan—and, hence, had not been obhgated 
to pay him the homage of a zzyarah—even with his unsurpassed rep- 
utation for sanctity.'”7 No doubt this point would have always been 
a matter of heartfelt debate between the two friends, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
and al-Mahdawt, on which they amicably agreed to disagree. As 
thoroughgoing Uwaysi saint, the Shaykh al-Akbar ultimately stood 
outside the organized system of master-disciple relationships, with no 
need of any human mediation of the truth—including even the 
human Prophet. As the veritable Saint of saints, this supreme degree 
of freedom was the sine qua non of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s status. In the full 
development of the notion of Islamic sainthood the human spirit 
achieves the end of its millennial struggle in the “holy war” against 
itself. 


178 Cn the way in which Ibn al-‘Arabi sometimes seems to associate Abii Yazid 
and Abia Madyan in his writings, see “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Cinquain’,” p. 65. 
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It has always been recognized by scholars, east and west, that the 
first and most critical challenge faced by the nascent Islamic com- 
munity was that of achieving (sufficient) consensus on the issue of 
supreme leadership (¢mdrah) and ultimate legal authority (hukm) therein 
after the loss of the uniquely-qualified Prophet.' This early “consti- 
tutional crisis”? resulted in the ad hoc creation of the office of the 
khilafah (successorship [to the Prophet]) which would set the mold 
for the expression of Muslim theories of governance for upwards of 
seven centuries. Notwithstanding, the caliphate, ex Aypothest, could 
never be a real substitute (khalaf, badil) for the full Prophetic auctonitas,’ 
but only a limited assumption of authority which—in the view of 
all Muslim theorists—ineluctably tended to degenerate into illegiti- 
mate political power.* Among the majority, Swnnt Muslims, the con- 
cept of Ahilafah was more or less synonymous with that of zmdamah, 
the office of the imam (pre-eminently, the “leader” or “model” in 
the communal prayer), but with the Shz‘ah—those Muslims who were 
“protestant” to the de facto reality of the caliphal state and became 
progressively more alienated from it—the ideal of the imamate, while 
remaining politically unrealized, began to appropriate under its rubric 
most if not quite all of the original spiritual authority of the Prophet. 
As realpolitik had its way in the world, so religion would capture 


' Of P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 139. 

? B. Lewis, The Arabs in History, p. 50. 

> Here I refer mainly to the “normative”, Sunni view (as does Lewis in the above- 
cited passage), but the same was probably true of the earliest Shi‘ite (= <aydi) posi- 
tions, as well. Later, of course, Shi% theonsts greatly enhanced the authority of their 
imams, in many ways eclipsing that of the Prophet. On the late-classical usages of 
the khahfah -motif in Sufism, see F. de Jong’s section of the art., “Khalifah,” in 
EL. 2 (pp. 950s¢.). 

* For Ibn Khaldiin’s description of the natural emergence of pure monarchic 
power (mulk) out of the caliphate, see Mugaddimah, I, 414-28. 
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the hearts and minds of those who were not hopelessly compromised 
95 


by the “system”. 
A similar “counter-caliphal” tendency emerged in the Sunni com- 
munity itself, only there it did not aspire to political, or any kind of 
worldly validation, and, so, remained largely inarticulate for several 
generations—at least until the time of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. 110/728) 
or, more distinctly, Dha I-Nun al-Misri (d. 245/859) and Abu Yazid 
al-Bistami (d. 260/874), when the broad movement began to be 
called “Sufism” (siifiyah, tasawwuf).° Thus, in a quiet, peaceful, but 
very effective (because unselfconscious) way, the Sifis, the “friends 
of God” (awliya’ Allah), proceeded to conquer virtually the whole 
Islamic world by the time of al-Ghazzali, and they did so while hold- 
ing no office other than wilayah, or walayah’—the “friendship of God”, 
which is to say, sainthood. Massignon highlighted the profound sig- 
nificance of the Islamic concept of sanctity, or holiness, vzs-a-vis the 
legal-political caliphate (Afilafat al-rasil) and even Divinely-appointed 
prophecy (nubuwah) in the following insightful observation: 


The full realization of the Law 1s not required either of the chief execu- 
tive who sees that it is observed (since in private he can disregard it 
and allow it to be disregarded), or of the Prophet who decrees it (since, 
toward God, he is responsible only for its publication before all men, 
and not for its integral and universal application). By what may it be 
recognized among those faithful careful to observe the Law? By the 
“friendship of God,” walaya, holiness.® 


So does sainthood rival ( fadala) prophecy? At the very least, does it 
not finish the work of the Prophet—if the latter is to be regarded 
as anything more than a mouthpiece of God?’ But if the condition 


> Tt was not just the SAr@A and the Ahawdry (dissenters) who disengaged from the 
mainstream. Only to a somewhat lesser extent, the majonty of religious scholars 
(‘ulama’) remained aloof from the Umayyad real world, preferring to discuss the 
ideal khila@fah in their mosque-schools in Arabia and ‘Iraq. 

® See Julian Baldick, Mystical Islam, pp. 30-32. 

’ Both vocalizations are used interchangeably (see below). In £./. 1, walayah as 
“sainthood” is discussed at length only in B. Carra de Vaux’s art., “Walt”— 
W. Heffening’s entry under “Wilayah” dealing solely with legal significations. More 
recently the subject has been treated extensively by Chodkiewicz in Seal of the Saints, 
and in Hermann Landolt’s art., “Walayah,” in the Encyclopedia of Religion (1987). See 
also Stephen Hirtenstein, “Universal and Divine Sainthood: The Meanings and 
Completion of God’s Friendship,” 7.M.LA.S., 4 (1985); and S. Hakim, “The Way 
of Waldaya (Sainthood or Friendship of God),” in .M.LA.S., 18 (1995). 

8 The Passion of al-Hallaj, vol. Il, p. 205. 

9 Though it is difficult for many Muslims to imagine now, there is a case to be 
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of keeping the Prophet supreme is making him into a super-saznt, 
then has the argument not been lost in the winning? To better appre- 
ciate these and other vital questions, let us consider the nature of 
Islamic sainthood—“the principle and foundation of Sufism” !’—and 
the implications of some of its interpretations. 

The usual translation, faute de mieux, of the term, walayah, as dis- 
cussed in modern Sufi studies, is “sainthood, or sanctity”.'' As dis- 
tinguished from other Arabic expressions for “sacred, holy’—such 
as gudst or giddis (= Gr., hagios; Lat., sanctus), and haram and haram 
(= hueros; sacer\,'* which have fairly exact counterparts in Indo-European 
languages and Christian literature—wilayah/waldyah as “sainthood” 
in the distinct sense of “friendship, clientship with God” could be 
said to be characteristically Arab and Islamic.’* But while it is thus 
rooted in the deepest soil of Islam, the full-blown Sufi doctrine of 
sainthood, as we will see, is manifestly a later upgrowth out of the 
earliest forms of Muslim intentionality and creative construction as 
reflected in the Qur’4n'* and its attendant legal tradition making up 
the Sunnah. Incubating in discreet seclusion over the ages like a pearl, 


made for the earliest view of the Prophet being that he was “only a man” (Qur. 
18: 110; cf 3: 144) in the strictest sense. From that it would follow, of course, that 
the awdliya’, too, were unexceptional—not Ibn al-‘Arabi’s wonted mode of modesty. 

'0 Al-Hujwirt, The Kashf al-Mahjub (Nicholson, tr.), p. 210. 

'' H. Corbin insisted that this trn. is unsatisfactory, preferring to define (Per.) 
walayat as “initiation”, or “the spiritual ministry of the Imam whose charisma ini- 
tiates his faithful in the esoteric meaning of the prophetic revelations” (The Man of 
Light in Iranian Sufism, p. 134). He also wrote that “Shi‘ite Stifism alone makes the 
idea of the walayat clear from all sides” (zbid., p. 131), but 1t seems to me that 
Corbin’s treatment of the notion of sainthood, in particular, is a relatively rare 
instance of his actually deserving the criticism so frequently leveled against him, of 
being too slanted toward a Persian perspective. 

12 See Seal, 21-22. It goes without saying that the student wishing to understand 
the nature of Islamic sainthood should forget as much as possible of the much more 
complicated (and contrived) Christian notion. 

'S That is, Arabic. Walayah stems from a Semitic root expressing the notion of 
“adherence, nearness”, but I know of no other usage comparable to the Arabic. 
While the Jews are reproached in the Qur’an for claiming that they are exclusively 
(min dint l-nast) the awlya’ of God in 62: 6, this is perhaps not distinct from the 
sense of 5: 18, where Jews (and Christians) are accused of representing themselves 
as abna Allah wa-ahibba@’u-hu, or from the many other Qur’anic applications of the 
term, awliya’ (see below, pp. 114—16). Incidentally, “Society of Friends” is the official 
name of the 17th-cent. Eng. sect of Christians more commonly known as “Quakers”, 
and the first followers of George Fox were called the “friends of Truth” (= awltya’ 
al-Haqq). 

'* “In the Kur’an this theory [of wildyah] does not yet exist” (Carra de Vaux, 
“Wali,” in EZ 1, p. 629a). 
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it was left to Ibn al-‘Arabi in the final decade of the 6th/12th cen- 
tury to revive the furtive thesis of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s A. Ahatm 
al-Awlya@ (The Seal of the Saints), long dormant even in Siff cir- 
cles, and to articulate the doctrine first, briefly, in his open epistle 
to al-Mahdawi’s disciples in ‘Tunis (later the prologue to the Mashahid 
al-Asrar),’” and then at greater length in the manifesto of the ‘Anqa’. 
Before going into these highly refined ideas, however, it will be nec- 
essary to examine the etymology of walayah and its usages in the 
Scripture and related literature. 

With the basic semantic content of “proximity, contiguity”, the 
radicals, W-L-Y, generally convey the sense of “a near relative” 
(garin)—-specifically, a male agnate, “such as a paternal cousin (bn 
‘amm),”'® when occurring in classical Arabic as concrete nominals. 
Hence, the walt is “the guardian (tuteur), or manager, of the affairs 
(curateur)...of an orphan; the guardian of a woman, who affiances 
her,”'’ the executor or heir (wanth) of a deceased person,'*® the one 
upon whom the duty of vengeance for murder falls (thar, wali al- 
dam)—that is, all obligations or privileges of the next of kin, or one 
functioning as such (wali ba%d). The reference for maw/l, originally 
a “relative”,'? was extended to a freed slave, “because he is in the 
condition of an ibn ‘amm, being one whom the emancipator is bound 
to aid, and whose property he inherits if he dies having no heir.””° 
It is important to note here that, the sacred-legal relationship (wala’) 
being reciprocal, both the lord (sayyid), or patron, and the manumit- 
ted slave (or client, as a legal-fictional “freedman”) were called mawl” 
(pl., mawal”). From this primary meaning of “nearness”, the conno- 
tations of W-L-Y ramified in two directions as “friendship, alliance, 
assistance” (= nusrah) in walt/awliya@ (benefactor, ally), on the one 


'° See above, pp. 23-24 (and n. 64 there), where I have quoted from this letter, 
which was actually addressed to a cousin of [bn al-‘Arabr. 

'© Muh. b. Muh. Murtada |-Zabidr [d. 1205/1790], author of the Ta al-‘Ariis 
min Jawahir al-Qamiss), et al., on maw! (quoted in Lane, Arabic-English Lexicon, 5.v.). 
Murtada |-Zabidi was a Sufi allegedly inheriting from Ibn al-‘Arabi (see Quest, 
320-21). For an account of the earliest significations of the term, wal, before al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, see Paul Nwyia, Exégese coranique et langage mystique, pp. 114-15. 

' Al-Zabidi, et al., on wai (quoted in Lane, s.v.). See also J. Schacht, An Introduction 
to Islamic Law, pp. 161-62. 

'8 See Qur. 17: 33, 19: 5 and 27: 49. 

'9 See Qur. 19: 5; and cf Goldziher, “Veneration of Saints in Islam,” in Muslim 
Studies, vol. Il, p. 263. 

0 Al-Zabidi, et al., on mawl” (quoted in Lane, s.v.). See also Heffening, “Wilayah,” 
ET. 1 (p. 1138); and Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law, p. 170. 
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hand, and “authority, power, management” (= sultan, qudrah, tadbir) 
as in wali/wulah (prefect, ruler), on the other.”! 

The abstract verbal-nouns” derived from the W-L-Y root—specific- 
ally, wilayah and walayah—are almost regularly confounded in usage 
between the two semantic fields,” but Arab lexicographers also fre- 
quently try to distinguish these two vocalizations of an apparently 
single lexeme. To this end, walayah (but also sometimes wildyah) has 
been taken to represent the sense of “assistance, alliance” (nusrah),”* 
while wildyah more invariably denotes the idea of “power, author- 
ity” (sultan), though exceptions occur here, too.” Grammatically, there 
would seem to be little reason for preferring either form to the exclu- 
sion of the other, except that the wazn, “h‘alah”, typically indicates 
the exercise of a function or an office (¢.g., in khilafah, imarah, niyabah), 
whereas “fa‘alah” (associated with the form, “fu‘ilah”, in nubawah, 
muriiwah, futiiwah, as masdars of Form I intransitive “fa‘ula” verbs) 
usually denotes a state, or nature, as in sarahah and surihah (clarity).”® 


21 See Muh. b. Mukarram Ibn Manzir (d. 711/1311), Lasan al-‘Arab, vol. XX, 
pp. 287-97, on W-L-Y. One might theorize that the first-mentioned semantic con- 
notation, that of nusrah, relates to the cause of establishing the sacred-legal relation- 
ship—namely, closeness, own-kindness—while the second tendency, of tadbir, has to 
do with the effect, or empowerment, of it. 

22 Grammarians debate whether wilayah is a true masdar (infinitive), like kitabah, 
or a simple substantive, like sind‘ah (see Lane, s.v.; and “Wilayah,” EZ. 1, p. 1137b; 
see also ijfra). 1 would suggest that welayah is an inf., while walayah is a substantive. 

3 See Seal, 22-23, where Chodkiewicz observes that even vocalized Sufi mss. are 
indecisive on the reading of wilayah or walayah, and points out that the orientalists 
are no less divided, native Arabic-speakers such as Affifi and Nwyia preferring the 
former (Yahia generally reads walayah, however, and S. al-Hakim is non-committal 
[see Al-MuJam al-Suft, pp. 1231—41]), while Dozy opted for the latter, and Massignon 
employed both. Corbin favored waldyat, but by this he meant the Imamite magis- 
terium, while he signals the Sufi (non-Imamite) idea by wilayat (see En Islam tramen, 
vol. I, p. 48, n. 20; and vol. III, pp. 9-10, e¢ ai). 

4 Tbn al-Sikkit (d. 243/857) glossed wildyah with sultan and both vocalizations 
with nusrah (quoted in Lisan al-Arab, loc. cit.). 

* For example, wilayah, walayah and wala’ah have all been used to designate a 
provincial government, or prefecture, and either of the former two can also signify 
the province or country itself, the vzlayet of the Ottoman Empire (see A. de Biberstein- 
Kazimirski, Dictionnaire arabe-franzais, s.v.}. Another example: Al-Hujwirt wrote that 
(Per.) walayat means “the power to dispose” (tasarruf), while wildyat is “possession of 
command” (¢marat); but then he goes on, less accountably, to correlate the former 
with rububtyat, “lordship” (on the basis of Qur. 18: 44), and the latter with mahabbat, 
“Jove” (see The Kashf al-Mahjub, pp. 210-11). 

*° Eig., jazula, “to be thick, large; to be of sound judgment”; hence, jazalah, 
“firmness; soundness of judgment” (see W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language, 
vol. I, p. 113 [sec. 198, d]). The wazn, “fa‘alah” (as in garabah), is related to the “in- 
herent” intrans. verb-form, “fa‘ula”, whereas the “accidental” intrans. form, “fa‘ila”, 
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Both notions are quite applicable in the complete idea of Islamic 
sainthood, however, and in this study I have simply adopted the 
spelling currently in fashion among orientalists (walayah), even though 
it appears to be the case that Ibn al-‘Arabi and other Arab writers 
generally used the spelling, wza@yah, to denote sainthood.’ 

One argument recommending the walayah vocalization is its occur- 
rence twice in the most standard reading of the Qur’an (at VIII: 72 
and XVIII: 44), although, it must be noted, some gurra’ had read 
these as wilayah.* In the latter verse, which follows after one of the 
parables in the Sarat al-Aahf (describing the end of an impious man 
who had put his faith in his children and vineyards as opposed to 
that of his poor but Godfearing comrade who trusted in Divine 
providence),”” walayah is understood as “the protection of God, the 
Real,” while in the former verse the same word is applied to men, 
so that Arberry translates it there as “the duty of friendship.”* It is 
worth noting that this second instance of waldyah occurs in an early 
Medinan sirah,*! and, thus, reflects the Prophet’s later social pre- 
occupations, while he was still primarily the Meccan “warner” in the 
“Sarah of the Cave.” Though these are the only two attestations of 
walayah in the Scripture, cognate expressions occur throughout over 
two-hundred times, often as Form V verbs, which give the general 
sense of “to turn (either the back or the face) toward” someone— 
e.g., “God turns toward [= takes care of] the nghteous” (Sarah VII. 
196); and “If they turn away” [scz., “from God, towards another 
walt”, in IX: 74].°? Instances occur, also, in Form II with a like 


of waliya (to be in proximity) should, one would think, yield wal” (“fa‘al”, as in 
farah and marad) as the inf. (see tbid., sec. 198, c; and p. 30 [sec. 38]). But the Arab 
lexicographers prefer to read .J, (nearness) as waly (rather than wal), even though 
“fal? is frequently an inf. form of trans. verbs (see zbd., sec. 198, a; and ¢f. sec. 
196, 1). 

7 In one place in the ‘Anga’ Ibn al-‘Arabi appears to use the vocalization, wildyah 
(see p. 445 at n. 123). Also, as we will see below, ‘Alt b. Muh. al-Jurjanit evidently 
preferred that spelling in his Ta‘rifat. 

8 Hamzah and (for Qur. 18: 44) al-Kisa’i read wilayah. See Ahmad b. Misa Ibn 
Mujahid’s A. al-Sab‘ah fi (-Qir@at, p. 309. See also the codex of Ubay b. Ka‘b on 
Qur. 18: 44 in Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur'an, p. 143, 
where this is said to support the Kifan reading. 

° Vv. 32-44. 

30 The Koran Interpreted (1955; 1964), p. 177. 

3! Richard Bell regarded this particular clause (v. 73b in his trn.) as a later inter- 
polation, postdating the battle of Uhud (see The Qur’an [1937], vol. I, p. 161). 

32 Cf Qur. 9: 3, where the same expression occurs minus the/t/of the 2nd-pers. 
aorist. 
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meaning, though sometimes causatwe, as in: Nuwalli ba‘da |-zalimina 
ba‘d” (VI. 129), literally, “We caused some of the wrongdoers to turn 
towards others [= We appoint them as awlhya’ for them].”*’ Thus, 
the term, awliya’ (s., wali), like mawl® and waldyah, can be applied 
equally to God or man, master or slave, good or evil. 

The neutral reciprocity of the essentially relational concept of 
walayah is certainly remarkable when we consider that it 1s, after all, 
the Arabic word for Islamic sainthood. ‘The thoroughgoing relativity 
of the scheme of referents of walt and awlya@ in the Qur’an 1s rep- 
resented in the following diagram showing how the same terms are 
referred to God, angels, man (good and evil) and devils. [Bold-print 
indicates explicit Qur’anic referents, which will be discussed below. 
The proposed dichotomy, murad/murid (a la Sahl al-Tustari), and the 
two types of wal (as in al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi) are treated in the 
next chapter]:* 


al-Haqq x al-Khalq 
Mal@ikah, x Shaytan, 
Muqarrabin Taghit 
[Man] 
Mw miniin Kafiriin 
(awliya’ Allah) x (awliya Shaytan) 
Murad Murid 
(Wal Allah x (Walt haqq 
haqq”") Allah) 


Figure I. The scope of referents of the generic term, walt/awltya’. 


“The Friend” (al-Walz),® of course, is one of the canonical Names 
of God on the strength of numerous Scriptural verses in which He 
is so-described, both absolutely (Sarah IV: 45; XLT: 9 and 28, et al.) 


and relative to His creation: He is the Friend of the muw’miniin (behev- 
ers), Who brings them out of darkness and into the light (2 257 
and JII: 68); He is the Friend of the pious muttaqiyin (XLV: 19) and 


3 J. Penrice understood Huwa muwalli-ha in Qur. 2: 148 as: “It is He [God] Who 
turns [each nation] towards it[’s own wyhah]” (A Dictionary and Glossary of the Kor-an, 
p. 163). Gf also v. 144. 

** See below, pp. 135 and 140-41. 

*® Also, al-Walt (the Ruler), on the basis of Qur. 13: 11: Wa-ma la-hum min dim- 
fi wal. Although it is not one of the standard “ninety-nine Names,” al-Mawld 1s 
also applied to God, “the Lord” (see 8: 40 and 22: 78). 
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the righteous sa@lihin (VII: 196). The relational, or conditional, qual- 
ity of this particular Divine Name is emphasized in the latter verse, 
where the believer is counseled to testify: “A/y Protecting Friend 1s 
God (inna waliyya Llahu), Who sends down the Scripture.” 

Indeed, besides God, there can be no zeal protector (walt) or helper 
(nasir) or intercessor (shafi‘).°° Nevertheless, the epithet, walt/awlya’, 
is not only applied to the Prophet Muhammad and all true believ- 
ers in the important verses from Sérat al-M@idah and elsewhere,” 
but even to unbelievers, not to mention idols (¢aghut [= Gr., ecdola}), 
devils (awliya@’ al-shaytan [= tutélaires]), and Satan himself.*? Last but 
not least, the good angels are also called “friends of the believers” 
in these gracious verses: 


Lo! those who say “Our Lord is God!” and afterwards are upright, 
the Angels descend upon them [saying]: “Fear not, neither sorrow, but 
rejoice in the Paradise that you were promised. We are your protect- 
ing Friends (awlya’) in This life and the Hereafter....” [Surah XLI: 
30-31] 


With this should be compared Sirah IV: 172, where (some of) the 
angels are denominated mugarrabiin, “those brought near (to God)”.”° 
When we consider that waly and gurb are close synonyms—-so that, 
in some sense, walayah and garabah, qurbah can be viewed as equiv- 
alent—it would seem justifiable to regard the mugarrabin as awliya’ 
in a precise sense.” 

In his well-known &. al-Ta‘rifat (Book of Definitions), al-Sayyid al- 
Sharif ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413)* seems to confirm 


36 See Qur. 2: 107, 4: 45, 6: 51 & 70, and 9: 74 & 116. In 18: 17, God’s waldyah 
is identified with His zrshdd (guidance). Ibn al-‘Arabi treats of Divine assistance (nasr) 
in connection with walayah in Chap. 152 of the Futuhdat. 

*’ That is, Qur. 5: 55-56 (see below, p. 118 at n. 52). See also, eg., 9: 71 and 
10: 62 (and cf 3: 169-71, 41: 30-31). Cf also 3: 68 and 18: 102, which latter 
verse may have reference to some kind of saint-worship (see Goldziher, Muslim 
Studies, vol. II, pp. 263-64). 

33 In Qur. 6: 129, 8: 73, 19: 45, 45: 19 and 58: 19. Cf also 5: 51. 

% See Qur. 2: 257 and 4: 76 & 119. 

© Cf Qur. 3: 45, where the Christ (a/-Masth) is declared to be one of the mugarrabiin 
(sometimes identified with the sa@bzgin of 56: 10-11). 

*" Recall also that al-Qarib is another Divine name (see Qur. 2: 186, 11: 61 and 
50: 16, e al.), of the same form as al-IVali. On the doctrine of “proximity” as 
walayah and qurbah in Chaps. 73 and 161 of the Futahat, see D. Gnil’s trn. and 
notes, “De la Proximite,” in /dluminations, pp. 332-36. 

” The Ahuraésani polymath (author of over fifty works), who spent most of his life 
in Shiraz. In his 7a%ifat of termini technici he occasionally quotes or paraphrases [bn 
al-“Arabr’s /stilahat al-Siftyah. 
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that walayah is to waly (or wal”?),® “nearness”, as garabah (relation- 


ship) is to gurb (nearness)—namely, a relationship based on close 
proximity. Hence, al-Jurjani evidently regards walayah as a simple 
substantive from the infinitive, waly.** The notion of “sainthood”— 
or its apotheosis in fand’ (mystical “extinction” of human attributes, 
= Skt., nzrvana)—he appears to relate to the vocalization, wilayah, as 
he writes:* 


Al-waldyah is [derived] from “proximity” (a/-waly)—that is, “nearness” 
(al-qurb\—and is a legal relationship (garabah hukmiyah) having to do 
with manumission [of slaves] or the contract of clientage (muwalah). 
Al-wilayah {on the other hand] is the establishment of the Servant in 
the Divine Reality with his “passing away” from his self (gzyam al-‘abd 
bi-l-Haqq “nda fanai-hi ‘an nafsi-ht); while al-wilayah in the Divine Law 
is the legal execution of a decision (or verbal undertaking) affecting a 
third person irrespective of the latter’s will. 


But with the philosophical theologian, al-Sharif al-Jurjani, we are 
getting ahead of ourselves in the examination of the walayah con- 
cept. Prior to his scholion, most of the senses of walayah, etc., that 
we had considered were either Qur’anic or otherwise lexical-textual, 
usually based directly on the Scripture.*® While many of the details 
of the customary wala’-relation are clearly pre-Islamic in Arab soci- 
ety,’ including the adoption of outsiders by bedouin tribes, Joseph 
Schacht observed that the massive conversions of non-Arabs to Islam 
during the Umayyad period “necessitated the creation of wala’ between 
the convert and a Muslim member of one of the Arab tribes, usu- 
ally the individual before whom he adopted Islam. The procedure 
is called muwalah, and it was especially common in the recently- 
conquered countries.”** The extent to which this particular phe- 
nomenon can be identified with the Umayyads 1s evinced in the fact 


*8 See my remarks in n. 26, above. 

** Not as expressing “the state of the walt” (cf. Seal, 26). 

* Al-Taifat (1969), p. 175, s.v. al-walayah and al-wilayah. 1 say “seems” and 
“appears” because, of course, the Arabic text is not voc. and could be read otherwise. 

*© Thus, the usual lexicographical association of walayah with nusrah (as in the 
Lisan al-‘Arab, etc.) is based on the many 4yat cited in n. 36, above). 

*” See Schacht, An Introduction to Islamic Law, p. 40. Some of these customs are 
transcultural. For instance, Goldziher points out that the Arabic notion of the wali 
al-dam is the counterpart to the gé’él had-dam of the Bible, and the Heb., she’ér, is 
cognate with éha@’ir (see Muslim Studies, vol. II, p. 263). 

8 The Ongins of Muhammadan Funsprudence, p. 161. Of course, Islamic law, based 
on Quranic prooftexts such as the opening verses of Sarat al-Nisa’, altered the tradi- 
tional Arab ‘urf to a considerable extent. For instance, the qadi’s wilayah (competence 
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that, although Abu Hanifah (d. 150/767) still recognized the legal 
effects of muwalah, it had actually fallen into desuetude by his time, 
so that Mahk b. Anas (d. 179/795) and Muhammad b. Idris al- 
Shafit (d. 204/820) rejected the putative traditionary foundations 
of the practice. With the establishment of the Umayyad dynasty, 
of course, came the introduction of the hereditary principle in the 
Sunnite khilafah and the practice of designating the heir-apparent 
(walt al-‘ahd) by the reigning caliph. Although this was obviously a 
development of paramount importance—since it marked the trans- 
formation of the “rightly-guided” caliphate into an Islamic form of 
royal power (mu/k)}—1t 1s necessary to recognize that the actual basis, 
or sanction, for this supreme ascendancy, styled the wildyat al-amr, 
was the same Qur’anic verse that all Muslims acknowledge as estab- 
lishing legitimate political authority: 


Obey God and the Messenger and “those in command” (ai l-amr) 
among you. [Sarah IV: 59] 


Though there may not be an indubitable etymological relation between 
uli and the root, W-L-Y,° the expression, wildyat al-amr, may be 
understood also with reference to another crucial prooftext, already 
mentioned earlier,?! Sirah V: 55-56: 


Your Friend (waliyu-kum) is [only] God, His Apostle, and those who 
believe, perform the prayer, pay alms and bow down [in worship]. 
And whoso makes God, the Messenger, and the believers his Friends 
(man yatawalla Llaha, etc.)—1\o, (they are) the Party of God (hizb Allah); 
they are the Victorious.” 


Hermann Landolt has pointed out that “the question of who ‘those 
in command’ were and how the alliance was to be preserved after 


within his jurisprudence) extended beyond even that of the walt by ‘asabah in that, 
for example, he might lend the money of an orphan or authorize a wife to incur 
debts (see Schacht, An Introduction, p. 188). Some of the overriding effects of Islamic 
law were later in coming than the Umayyad period, however, as Schacht notes: 
“The maxim that ‘there is no [valid] marriage without a wal7’...was not origi- 
nally as self-evident as it became later in Muhammadan law” (The Ongins, p. 182), 
earlier Islamic practice often tolerating the more easygoing attitude of Jahihyah times. 

® The Medinese, who had “in fact, preserved no trace of the state of affairs 
under the Umayyads” (zbid.), also rejected the muwalah, which they associated with 
the Syrians, as is evident in their ascription of the trad. to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
and the Umayyad, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 

0 Ula (s., dhit) means “owners, possessors”, and is cognate with ula’z (those, these). 

"' At n. 37. 

2 See also below, pp. 134-35 at nn. 21-22; and ¢f Qur. 33: 6: “The Prophet 
is closer (awld) to the believers than their own souls (anfusu-hum).” 
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the death of the Prophet was, perhaps not surprisingly, the primary 
concern of [all] the early opposition parties.”°’ After all, there could 
be considerable difference of theological import between the phrases, 
alu l-amr (= the “powers that be”), and tawallt [= walayat| alladhina 
dmani (= the de jure righteous heirs of the Prophet)—or, so the sundry 
groups of “righteous” opposition to the Umayyads may well have 
argued. Hence, the dissident Kharijites, drawing a sharp distinction 
between the “imams of truth” and the “imams of error,” proclaimed 
that the former were to be obeyed as awlya’ of the believers, while 
the latter should be opposed as infidels.”°* They postulated a state 
of protestant purity which they called al-tawallt, or al-muwalah—“asso- 
ciating (with God, the Prophet and his true community)”—and its 
concommitant condition, bara’ah, or tabarru’, “dissociating”, or “free- 
ing oneself” from the oppression of compromise.” 

As Landolt goes on to indicate, the Shr‘ites adopted the same 
duality of principles (later known in Persian as tawalla and tabarra), 
but with the defining difference that the righteous believers to be 
followed were necessarily ‘Ali b. Abr Talib and the later imams 
descended from the al al-bayt.° Ali, who was Muhammad’s paternal 
cousin (zhn ‘amm = mawi™) and son-in-law by marriage to his daugh- 
ter, Fatimah, was, as a matter of fact, the Prophet’s wal both by 
blood (bi-l-dam) and by fraternal association (mw’akhah).°’ It is impor- 
tant to keep in mind that these facts are never denied by Muslim 
historians, and even the standard Sunnite collections of hadith gen- 
erally lend support to the claim of ‘Ali’s special walayah to the Prophet. 
One of the most commonly recorded traditions has Muhammad giv- 
ing his adopted “brother” assurance: 


93 “Walayah,” in the Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. XV, p. 318. 

** See ibid., p. 319. 

°° See ibid. Massignon described the walayah of the Khawary as “the state of those 
who refuse to tolerate an unjust government, and, even ‘if they are only three,’ rise 
up in the name of God, ‘selling Him their lives’ to avenge the Law” (Passton, III, 205). 

°° See H. Landolt, “Walayah,” p. 319. 

°? A number of early Sh7‘% trads. center around the practice of mwakhah (broth- 
ering), which took place after the hyrah. “This was an agreement by which each 
[Meccan] emigrant was paired with one of the [Medinan] Ansar, and the two, who 
thus became brothers, were supposed to inherit each other (see Qur. 4: 33). ‘AIT, 
as an exception, was paired not with one of the Ansar but with the Prophet him- 
self” (Uri Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors in the Early Sfi‘a Tradition,” in Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam, 1 [1979], p. 41). Rubin notes that some ss. had it that 
the “brothering” between Muhammad and ‘AII actually took place earlier, in Mecca 
(see ibid., n. 3). 
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Are you not content to stand to me as Aaron (Hariin) stood to Moses— 
except that there will be no prophet after me?” 


The Sahih of Muhammad b. ‘Isa ]-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), especially, 
contains several important traditions extolling the mandqib (virtues) of 
“Alr,°° as does the Musnad of Ahmad Ibn Hanbal (d. 241/845), includ- 
ing one report in which the Prophet describes his cousin as the walt 
al-mwminin after his own death and designates him as his own wali 
“in This world and the Next.’®! The latter point, that of “designa- 
tion” (tawliyah), is quite significant, since the normative Arab wala 
of kinship, even in the form of deliberate “adoption” (muwalah or 
muwakhah), would not, of itself, be sufficient to establish a succession 
of authority such as transpires in the offices of the Ahila@fah, the imamah, 
or later walayah. It is for this reason that Shiite apologists rightly 
set such a high premium on the tradition relating Muhammad’s 
apparent nomination, or fawlyah, of ‘Ali as his spiritual successor at 
Ghadir al-Khumm.” There, just three months before his death, the 
Prophet is reported by many witnesses to have declared before the 
people: “He of whom I am the Mawla (“Lord”, as awla bi-l-mw minina 
min anfusi-him)°—of him ‘AIt is also the Afawld. May God befriend 
whoever befriends ‘Ali (Allahumma, wah man wald-hu) and be the 
enemy of him who is his enemy!”® If comparatively later Shr‘ite 


8 Italics mine. See Guillaume’s trn. of the Strat al-Nabi of Ibn Hisham, The Life 
of Muhammad, p. 604. The trad. is found in many hadith collections (see Concordance, 
s.v. nabi), inc. those refs. cited in nn. 60 and 61, below. For Moses’s relation to 
Aaron, see Qur. 20: 29-32. 

5 Not to be confused, of course, with al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, who was also a 
muhaddith. In common with many pietistic and reform-minded, “usa” Muslims in 
6th/12th-cent. Andalusia, Ibn al-‘Arabr seems to have particularly favored al- 
Tirmidhi’s collection of hadith which was less tied to furu‘ “casuistry” (see D. Urvoy, 
Le Monde des ulémas andalous du V/XI° au VII/XHI" stecle, p. 139). 

6° See esp. Tirmidhi, Mandqib, 19 and 20. Cf also Muh. b. Isma‘il al-Bukhari’s 
Sahih (hereafter, Bukhari], Fada’ ashab al-nabi, 9, and Maghazi, 78. 

61 Musnad, 1, 300sg. See also I, 177, 179, 182 184; and III, 32. 

62 "This was a watering-place with some shade-trees a few miles outside of Mecca 
on the road to Medina, where the Prophet’s party halted on their return from the 
“farewell pilgrimage” (on the 18th of Dha I-Hijah/17 Mar., in 10/632). 

 Qur. 33: 6. 

6 See Musnad, I, 84 and 330sq., et al. While this event had been reported by 
many Shi‘ite and Sunni sources—inc. Abu Ja‘far al-Tabarr (d. 310/923) in a lost 
treatise, acc. to Ibn Kathir (see Al-Bidayah wa-l-Nihayah, vol. IV, pp. 208-14)—no 
trace of the trad. remains in our extant version of the Szrat al-Nabi or the Tabaqat 
al-Kabir of Abi ‘Abd Allah Ibn Sa‘d (d. 230/845). S. Husain M. Jafri gives a full 
account of the investiture at Ghadir al-Khumm in his Ongins and Early Development 
of Shi‘a Islam, pp. 19-23. 
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sources are to be credited, this kind of language was proliferating 
by the time of ‘Ali’s accession to the caliphate in 36/656. Ahmad 
b. Abr Ya‘qib al-Ya‘qubi (d. 278/891) purports to record the speech 
of a Malik b. al-Harith al-Ashtar, in which he pledges his allegiance 
to the new caliph as the wast al-awsya@, “the Regent of the regents 
(of the prophets),” and warith ‘lm al-anbiya’, the Heir to their special 
knowledge.” Even more fulsome is Abt ]-Aswad al-Dw/ali’s praise 
of Alt, in which an allusion to the Ghadir al-Khumm proclamation 
may be discernible: 


You are the noblest of the Quraysh in merit and religion! I see God 
and the Future State through my love for ‘Ali. ‘Ali is the Aaron (al- 
Hariin), ‘Ali the Wasi! 


After the disastrous dénouement of the fourth caliphate, the polit- 
ical aspirations of the Shi‘at ‘Aly “went underground” to begin a 
defining career of conspirational activity, for the most part lying low 
with the patience of Ulysses, but at times irrupting on the stage of 
history in startling, brilliant manifestations. With the loss of the 
worldly khilafah to the Umayyads, who became the aa l-amr in the 
political sphere of Islam, the importance of the initiatic instruction 
(Corbin’s waldyat) of the imams as the nghtful awlya’ of God came 
naturally to the fore. Hence, Shr‘ites devoutly believed the Qur’anic 
amanah, or “trust”, of Surah XXXII. 72 to spiritually signify the mag- 
isterium (waldyah) of their leaders, while the “tyrant and fool” of the 
same verse represented whoever may be the current worldly usurper 
of their Divine right. Landolt explains this key transformation of 
Imamite authority in terms of the two spellings, wzayah/walayah: 


The transfer of welayah from Muhammad to ‘Ali was understood as 
part of a more general Heilsgeschichte, a universal process of revela- 
tion to be completed by the imams as inheritors of the hidden (batin) 
substance and knowledge of previous prophets, Arab and non-Arab, 
or as a process of transmigration (tandsukh) that leads up to the final 


6 Al-Ya‘qubi’s Ta’rtkh (1883), vol. I, p. 179, cited by U. Rubin in “Prophet and 
Progenitors in the Early Shi‘@ Tradition,” p. 45. Rubin’s art. is a good study of the 
wisayah, or wasityah, as a concept of “testamentary” Divine light. Acc. to a trad. pre- 
served by al-Majlisi, ‘AlT was said to have styled himself khatam al-wastyin on the 
analogy of Muhammad’s title of khatam al-nabiyin (Qur. 33: 40). 

6 Muh. b. Yazid al-Mubarrad, K. al-Kamil (Cairo, n.d.), vol. Ill, p. 205. There 
is a trad. deriving from ‘A’ishah which denies that ‘Al7 was Muhammad’s was? (see 
Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, p. 15), but no one questions 
that he was the Prophet’s special wait. 
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revelation of truth and justice with the coming, or return, of “the one 
who stands up” (al-ga’im, probably the gnostic hestés). Despite the repu- 
diation of the more extremist ideas of their enthusiastic followers (ghalat) 
by the imams themselves, and although the imams are not placed 
above Muhammad’s law according to standard SA7@ doctrine, its major 
dogma insists that only the transfer of welayah from Muhammad to 
‘Ali and subsequent imams makes Islam the “perfect religion” (of Surah 
V: 3). In fact, waldyah, as adherence to the imams and as recognition 
of their mission as the true “holders of the [Divine] Command” (aa 
l-amr) and the exclusive possessors of the true meaning of the Qur’an 
and the “knowledge of the hidden” (“am al-ghayb), remains the key to 
salvation, without which no pious act of obedience to God (¢a‘@h) is 
truly valid. It is for these reasons that walayah, and not the profession 
of monotheism (tawhid), as in Sunni Islam, appears as the principal “pil- 
lar” of Islam in the classical collections of SAz7% traditions. . . .°’ 


The ultimately successful product of the first two centuries of white- 
hot flux in the political world of Islam—the ‘Abbasid caliphate— 
was, in a sense, a compromise between the Umayyad (Arab anstocratic) 
mode of organization,” on the one hand, and the Shr‘ite legitimist 
principle of spiritual inheritance (of the Divine light, whether con- 
ceived as the niir Aluhammad or niir Allah), on the other. The Medinese 
‘ulama@’ eventually fashioned a Sunnite doctrine of wildyat al-amr in 
collaboration with the ‘Abbasid caliph, as can be seen in the pro- 
nouncement of the jurist, Aba Yusuf Ya‘qub b. [brahim al-Kufi 
(d. 182/798), a disciple of Abi Hanifah,’” who addressed the Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid (170-93/786-809), as “khaltfah of God on His earth, 
to whom God has delegated the command (tawltyat al-amr) and given 
a light”’! to govern his subjects, as Landolt explains: “At the same 
time, Abu Yusuf also strikes a Saft note. He exhorts the Caliph to 
fulfill the duties of his high office and expresses the hope that God 
will not ‘abandon him to himself” (z.e., to his human weakness); that 
He will, rather, take care of (yatawalla) him as He takes care of His 





6” Landolt, “Walayah,” pp. 319-20. 

*8 Represented in its purest doctrinal form by the Syrian Arab school of the 
Murj’ah, as opposed to the “pious opposition” of the Hyaz. 

® In Rubin’s “Prophets and Progenitors” (pp. 43-45), an interesting distinction 
is made between these two conceptions of spintual light, the “prophetic” and the 
“Divine”, the second of which is implicitly identified with the strong form of the 
‘Alid concept of the wastyat Mluhammad. 

” Tt is worth noting that Abii Hanifah himself evidently had Shri‘ite sympathies, 
and may even have died in an ‘Abbasid prison because of his support for the failed 
uprising of the Zaydite imam, Ibrahim b. Muhammad, in 145/760. 

"™ Landolt, “Walayah,” p. 319. 
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friends (awlya’), ‘given that He is the [ultimate] Wai in the matter’.”” 


Meanwhile, the bona fide Sifis, in some way in close affinity with 
the more spiritual Shr‘ite theorists,” were already formulating a gen- 
uine doctrine of mystical waldyah, or “sainthood” proper. Unlike most 
of the (non-Shi‘ite) Scriptural, legal and political aspects of the gen- 
eral notion of walayah which we have been considering thus far, the 
Sufi concept of sainthood became absolutely primary in doctrinal 
significance,” even if this was not articulated early. Massignon gave 
expression to the spirit which informed Sufi walayah from within, 
arguing what few orientalists before him had recognized—that this 
essential leavening is, indeed, attested in the Qur’an: 


Though for the majority of human hearts the visitation of the Divine 
word, the victorious illumination that arouses faith, remains a passing 
phenomenon, a momentary miracle, an immediate grace which inter- 
rupts only briefly the inconstancy of the heart’s oscillations, the inco- 
herence of its desires; and although in most men, inclined as they are 
to he, there is generally a contradiction, a divorce, between the tongue 
and the heart, between the outer words that God allows their tongue 
to utter and the inner words that God dictates to their hearts through 
faith, the Qur’an gives us a glimpse beyond the natural religion that it codifies, 
in a mysterious dim light, of the true believers, of the wmmortally living elect,’ 
those who have heard and received the word with a heedful, calm, 
upright, and perfect heart. “Blessed (tuba la-hum) are those who believe, 
and carry out the works of mercy!”’® Their faith is not a lifeless mem- 
ory of former grace, a cold intellection of an illumination that no 
longer exists. Their heart, still faithful and consenting, 1s ready to 
receive anew the Divine visitation, resolved that it must respond freely 
to any new inspiration, continually submissive to any possible Divine 
commandment. They remain constantly “near” God (mugarrabiin). .. .” 


” Ibid. (I have taken the liberty to capitalize pronominal refs. to God in the 
quote, in accordance with my usage). 

> The vexed question of the relation between Shr‘ism and Sifism, which is 
beyond the scope of our present undertaking, has recently been taken up in K.M.L. 
al-Shaibi’s Sufism and Shiism (1991). 

See al-Hujwiri’s account of “Hakimite sainthood” in the next chap., pp. 139-43. 

” Jtalics mine. Gf Qur. 3: 169-70: “Do not think of those who are killed in the 
way of God as dead. Rather, they are living with their Lord, by Whom they are 
provided, rejoicing in that which God gives them of His Grace, joyously welcom- 
ing those who have not [yet] joined them, but are left behind: that no fear shall 
come upon them, neither shall they grieve. ...” This last clause can be compared 
with 10: 62: “Verily, the friends of God (awhya’ Allah) are [those] who shall have 
no fear, nor shall they grieve.” For Abi |-Qasim b. Muh. al-Junayd’s (d. 297/910) 
rationalization of these verses, see The Kashf al Mahjub, pp. 216-17. 

” Cf Qur. 13: 29. 

” Passion, WI, 28-29. On the mugarrabiin, see above, p. 116 (and n. 40). 
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In some of the d@yat already cited and in others we will consider 
below, the doctrine of waldyah is at least adumbrated in the text of 
the Revelation. It may also be said to be implicit for “a people that 
have understanding” (gawm ya‘giliina).’” “He shows you His Signs 
that haply you may have understanding”” and “Have you no under- 
standing?’”® are frequent refrains in the Scripture, encouraging the 
believer to apply his own mind (‘ag/) to fundamental problems. Hence, 
both passive faith (= nagl, sam‘) and reason (‘agl, fikr) could be called 
upon to apprehend and formulate doctrine. In addition to this, how- 
ever, there was what Massignon called the “Third Path” to knowl- 
edge, what we might style the “initiatic” or “intuitive” way, exemplified 
in the much-cited Qur’anic story of al-Khadir, to whom God had 
granted a special, Divine knowledge (Gllamna-hu min ladun-na “lm*’).®! 
Not only did this Third Way become the favored modus operand: of 
Sufism, but the image of the saintly al-Khadir with his pessimistic 
attitude toward the prophet, Moses, became the prototype of all 
Sufis, or “saints”, in their sometimes troublous relations with the 
(self-appointed) representatives of the Prophet, the ‘ulama’—as we 
shall see in the next chapter. 

In Goldziher’s monograph on the “Veneration of Saints in Islam,” 
the founder of modern Islamic Studies presents the thesis that the 
cult of awliya@ is essentially non-Arab and extra-Islamic (or, at least, 
not truly Qur’anic).** While it is quite true, as the orientalist declares, 
that “within Islam in its original form there was no room for the 
veneration of saints as it so largely developed later,”® it is also the 
case that wali-worship is nowhere explicitly prohibited in the Scripture, 
as 1s, for instance, the worship of idols (asnadm, taghut), gods (althah), 
Satan,” etc. The verse that might well be cited to contest this (admit- 





”® Qur. 2: 164, 13: 4, 16: 12 & 67, 29: 35, 30: 24 & 28, and 45: 5. 

 Qur. 2: 73. Cf, v. 242, et al. 

8° Qur. 2: 44 & 76, et al. The expression occurs over a dozen times. 

8! Qur. 18: 60-82, cited in Passion, III, 54. 

82 Muslim Studies, vol. I, pp. 255sg., and p. 297. Goldziher was not the first to 
take this view: E.H. Palmer, in his Onental Mysticism (1867), opined that Sufism was 
a manifestation in Semitic Islam of the Ur-reigion of the Aryans, and the very first 
European treatise on Islamic mysticism was a Lat. work by Friederich A.D. Tholuck, 
entitled Sifism As the Pantheistic Theosophy of the Persians (1821). Tholuck was percep- 
tive enough, however, to allow that the Sufi phenomenon in Islam was generated 
by Muhammad’s own mystical practice (see pp. 385g.; cited by Annemarie Schimmel 
in her Mystical Dimensions of Islam, p. 9). 

83 Muslim Studies, vol. II, p. 258. 

8 See Qur. 36: 60, 17: 22, et al; but cf also 18: 102. Usually, Qur’anic injunc- 
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tedly, rather academic) observation, Sarah LX: 31, reads as follows: 
“The Jews and Christians] have taken their rabbis (akbar) and monks 
(ruhban) as “Lords” (arbab) besides God—and the Messiah, son of 
Mary—when they were commanded to worship but One God.”® 
But, as Goldziher concedes, “saintly men and women, who, by their 
endeavor to renounce worldly goods, to live for God’s sake and give 
willingly their lives as martyrs for Him and rise above the masses, 
could still be recognized from this point of view, and are therefore 
objects of admiration and emulation; the Qur’an itself mentions them 
and prefers them to all others.”® 

We have already seen that the shuhada’, those martyred in the 
pthad ft sabil Allah, can be equated with the true awliya’ of God inas- 
much as both are described as those “upon whom no fear comes, 
neither shall they sorrow.”®’ Massignon had pointed out that the 
beatific condition of shahadah (martyrdom; testimony) constituted the 
earliest Sunnite version of walayah, adding that al-Hasan al-Basri 
extended the term to include “one who dies at the end of the fast, 
of a ghazw, or of the hay.”®® Next, on the strength of the notion of 
the “greater shad,” walayah was further understood to connote the 
state of “those who observe the Law with patience (sabr) and compunc- 
tion (huzn).”®? ‘This was all quite consonant with the earliest descrip- 
tion of the Sufi walz as “the pious, devout man,” the opposite of the 
kafir,° and it was inevitable that the irrepressible upsurge of popular 
mystical sensibilities would be attached to a word which already in 
the Scripture described persons particularly favored’'—namely, God’s 


tions against shirk are more general in ref., as in the command to counter the unbe- 
lievers with: “I worship not that which you worship” (v. 2 of Sérat al-hafiin). 

® The Quranic position on the Christian ruhkban is somewhat equivocal, as is 
evident from a comparison of the above-quoted verse with the foll.: “...And you 
will find those who say ‘We are Chnistians’ the nearest [of all men] in love to the 
Believers; that is because some of them are priests (gzsszsiin) and monks (ruhban), and 
because they are not proud” (Qur. 5: 82). But cf 9: 34 and 57: 27. 

8° Muslim Studies, vol. I], p. 259. 

8’ See n. 75, above. The poet-sahabi, Hassan b. Thabit, sang of the Hashimite 
faithful slain at Mu’tah (in 8/629): “They are the awlya’ of God Who sent down 
His Wisdom to them” (Guillaume, tr., The Life of Muhammad, p. 538). 

8 Quoted by Abu |-Talib al-Makki in his Qét al-Qulib ft Mu‘amalat al-Mahbib 
(1893), vol. II, p. 120 (cited by Massignon in Passton, I, 205). On al-Hasan al- 
Basri, see Hellmut Ritter, “Hasan al-Basri, Studien ziir Geschichte der islamischen 
Frommigkeit,” Der Islam, 21 (1933), pp. 1-83 (see also ibid., 14 [1925], pp. 1-75). 

89 See Passion, UI, 206. 

9° Muslim Studies, vol. I, p. 264. 

9! See ibid., p. 262. 
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awliya’. While he acknowledges that “the impulse for the veneration 
of the saints must, indeed, have been strong if it managed to attach 
itself to this very expression which [in certain contexts, such as Sirah 
XVIII. 102] was so much decried in the Qur’an,”’? Goldziher, in 
common with all early orientalists,” did not recognize a genuine 
Scriptural basis for the Sufi doctrine of sainthood—except, of course, 
in the case of what Landolt later styled the more God-oriented, 
“Meccan” type, or phase, of the notion,” attested in the dyah: 


Therein Protection/Friendship is with God, the Real. [Sarah XVIII. 44] 


This verse 1s usually rendered “Protection belongs only to God,” 
etc.” though the adverbial does not actually occur in the Arabic, 
and, as we have seen, the disposal of walayah, whatever may be its 
significance, 1s explicitly extended therein to God’s creatures, even 
in cases where it 1s clearly to be understood as a positive religious 
relation (eg., in Sarah V: 55-56, which represents the most devel- 
oped form of the “Medinan”, social concept as the sacred relation- 
ship of members of the /zzb Allah).” Finally, it may be possible to 
detect in some Scriptural expressions of the wali-idea remote echoes 
of a Judeo-Christian messtanic background, as suggested in Hermann 
Landolt’s explication of the Quranic version of the auspicious birth 


of Yahya (John the Baptist): 


Zechariah, having no son,’ and fearing, therefore, the claims of his 


mawalt [“secondary heirs”, perhaps priest colleagues?], asks God to give 
him a “noble offspring” (dhurriyah tayyibah [Surah IIL: 38]), “a walt from 
You, who will be my heir (_yanthu-nz) and inherit [prophethood?] from 
the family of Jacob” (XZX: 5-6).” 


As Landolt indicates, the phrase, “goodly offspring”, or “successor” 
“from Your presence’ (min ladun-ka), is reminiscent of the plea of the 
downtrodden (mustad‘aftin) of Mecca” in Sarah IV: 75: “Our Lord! 
Bring us forth from this town whose people are oppressors, and give 








% Ibid., p. 264. 

% #ig., Carra de Vaux, as we noted earlier (see n. 14). 

%* As represented by the parable at Qur. 18: 32-44 (see above, p. 114 at n. 29). 

As in the trns. of A.J. Arberry, R. Paret (where the adv. is in parentheses), 
and Muh. M. Pickthall. Cf also R. Blachére’s reading in Le Coran, loc. cit. 

© See above, pp. 114sg. Qur. 5: 55-56 is quoted on p. 118. 

7 But recall that he was already the virgin Mary’s kafil, or “guardian”, acc. to 
Qur. 3: 37. 

%8 “Walayah,” p. 316 (with bracketed additions and minor changes). 

These Meccan petitioners are evidently the same ones who were dened the 
walayah (friendship) of the Muslims of Medina in Qur. 18: 44. 
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us from Your presence a protecting Friend (wal); and give us from 
Your presence a Helper (nastr\!” Similarly, in XVI: 80, Muhammad 
is inspired to beseech God: “My Lord! Cause me to come in with 
a righteous in-coming, and to go out with a righteous out-going! And 
give me from Your presence a helping Power (sultan nasi7)!!” The 
possibly eschatological significance of this latter phrase is evidently 
corroborated in the solemn pronouncement immediately following: 


Say: “The Real/Truth (a/-Hagq) has come and falsehood (al-batil) has 
passed away!” Verily, falsehood was ever passing away (kana zahiugq™). 
[Surah XVIL-. 81] 


Whether or not it is warranted to label such passages as “mes- 
sianic”, the connection of the Qur’anic story of Yahya with Christianity 
is probably indisputable. Indeed, as Landolt pomted out, many of 
the stories (gisas) or traditions (akhbar) of the Muslim saints—the first 
comprehensive collection of which may be found in the Hilyat al- 
Awliya@ wa-Tabagat al-Asfy@ of the Sufi biographist, Abu Nu‘aym al- 
Isfahani (d. 430/1038)—can be traced back to legends of pre-Islamic 
prophets,'”' especially John the Baptist and Jesus,'” a fact which may 
evince an Essene or Gnostic provenance.’ This is especially evi- 
dent, for example, in stories related about Dhi |-Nin al-Misri in 
such (admittedly late) hagiographies as the Yadhkirat al-Awlyda@ of 
Farid al-Din ‘Attar (d. c. 617-27/1220—29) and the Strr al-Maknin 
ft Manaqib Dhi I-Nin of Jalal al-Din al-Suyati (d. 911/1505).'"* More 
distinctly eastern mystical traces are also in evidence, of course, includ- 
ing possible Hindu (Advaita Vedantin) influence in the shathiyat, or 
shatahat, of Abu Yazid al-Bistami,'® while the popular biography of 





100 Arberry rendered this rather dubiously as “authority from Thee, to help me.” 

lel “Walayah,” p. 321. 

102 Jesus is called “the imam of ascetics in this world and of the sakiun in search 
of the life after death, whose benedictions are manifest for those who follow his 
steps” (Massignon, quoting Abt “Uthman al-Maghribi, in Passion, III, 207). 

103 See “Walayah,” p. 321 (cf also J. Baldick, Mystical Islam, p. 40, on the pos- 
sible Gnostic influence on Sahl al-Tustari). The so-called gisas al-anbiya’, which cir- 
culated widely in Muslim society in the post-Qur’anic period, are also frequently 
disguised Jewish and Christian awreae legendae—e.g., those of Jirjis and Buluqya (see 
J. Horowitz’s art., “Nabi”, in £2. 1, vol. Ill, p. 803a). 

104 The latter is unpub. as far as I know. See Nicholson, ed., Yadhkirat al-Awlhya’, 
vol. I, pp. 114-17, for Attar’s biography of Dhu |-Nun, tr. by Arberry in his Muslim 
Saints and Mystics, pp. 87-99. ‘Abd al-Rahman Jami’s (d. 898/1492) account can be 
found in the 1858 edn. of the Nafahat al-Uns min Hadarat al-Quds, on pp. 35-39. 

105 See Robert C. Zaehner, “Vedanta in Muslim Dress,” in his Hindu and Muslim 
Mysticism (1960), pp. 86-109; cf also Baldick, Mystical Islam, pp. 35-37). 
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the very early “Suft Sultan,” Ibrahim [bn Ad’ham (d. ¢. 160—70/ 
776-86), was modeled on the life of the Buddha, as we have already 
had occasion to note.'° Indeed, “marvelous is their story; and they 
know marvelous stories!”'®’ 

The suspiciously pre-Islamic (or, at times, almost anti-Islamic)!” 
character of the qisas al-awliya’, together with the peculiar ambigu- 
ity of reference of the Qur’anic walt-idea, may have contributed to 
the singular anonymity of the earliest “saints”. No early document 
calls them by name; rather, as Landolt indicates, in a Sufi hadith 
they were said to be hidden “under God’s tents, unknown to any- 
one but Him.”'’ This, again, is consonant with the “Meccan” type 
of walayah represented in the early spiritual ideals of fagr (poverty), 
tagwa (piety) and tawakkul (trust in God), as exemplified in another 
popular Safi tradition: 


He [God] said:'!° “The most blessed of My Friends (aghbat awliya’-i 
‘nd-t) 1s a man of faith who has but few possessions (khafif al-hadh) and 
delights in prayer, who performs the service of his Lord, and obeys 
Him in secret. He is concealed (ghaémid) among men; they do not point 
to him with their fingers. His sustenance is (just) sufficient, and he is 
content with that.” Then he [Muhammad?] shook his finger and said: 
“His death (maniyah) is hastened, he is not wept over much, and his 
legacy (turath) is small.”"'! 


In a similar vein, [brahim b. Ad’ham is quoted by the great mys- 
tical/moral theologian of Baghdad, al-Harith b. Asad al-Muhasibr 
(d. 243/857):'" 


If you desire to be the Friend of God (wali Allah) and have God 
befriend you, then renounce This world and the Next, desiring nei- 
ther. Free yourself from both Worlds and turn your face toward God 





106 See p. 21, n. 54. 

10? “Walayah,” p. 321. 

'8 For instance, the refusal of Abi Sa‘id b. Abi |-Khayr (d. 440/1049) to per- 
form the pilgimage to Mecca (on the grounds that the Ka‘bah visited hum). 

109 Ibid. 

© This is usually understood as a hadith qudst (saying attr. to God), as it was, 
for instance, by Ibn al-‘Arabi (see next note). 

''' Musnad, V, 252 & 255; Tirmidhi, Zuhd, 35; and Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat al- 
Anwar fi-Ma@ Ruwiya min al-Akhbar, pp. 4-5, no. 3, in the edn. of Aleppo, 1927 (tr. 
by William A. Graham in his Dwine WVord and Prophetic Word in Early Islam (1977), 
pp. 120-21, which is based, in part, on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s collection of Divine say- 
ings). Graham points out that Muh. b. Yazid Ibn Majah reports a shorter version 
of this trad., with aghbat al-nas ‘nd-i instead of as above (in his Sunan [hereafter, 
Ibn Majah], <uhd, 4: 3). 

12 See Josef van Ess, Die Gedankenwelt des Hart al-Muhasibi (1961). 
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[wallt Liaha|, so that He turns His face towards you and fills you with 
His grace. For I have learned that God revealed this to Yahya b. 
Zakariya’: “O Yahya! I have determined that no one of My Servants 
shall befriend Me...except that I become his hearing by which he 
hears, his sight by which he sees, his speech by which he speaks, and 
his heart by which he understands.”!" 


It is interesting to note that the well-known sacred saying, Auntu 
sam‘a-hu wa-basara-hu,''* is here identified as a revelation given to 
John the Baptist. Elsewhere, Massignon observes that many of the 
Divine dicta were published in apocryphal saha7if attributed to the 
earlier prophets, Idris (= Enoch), Da’tid (David), and Yahya, most 
of them being “genuine collections of ‘psalms’, the repentant soul’s 
dialogues with God, [and] exhortations to poverty and chastity.”!! 
In an admirably consistent case of the message following the medium, 
the extra-Qur’anic, “hyper-traditionary” character of these inspired 
outbursts even went so far as to evoke the profoundly controversial 
issue of the alleged superiority of the saint over the prophet (tafdil 
al-wali ‘ald [-nabi) in such potentially explosive proclamations as the 
so-called hadith al-ghibtah:''® 


Know that God has Servants who are neither prophets nor martyrs 
[shuhada’|, and whom the prophets and martyrs will envy by reason of 
their station and their proximity to God. ... These are the awhya’ Allah.'"’ 





''3' Fasl ft l-Mahabbah, f. 12, quoted by Massignon in his Essai sur les origines du 
lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, pp. 226-27. 

' In an abbreviated (the orig.?) form, this trad. became the famous hadith al- 
tagarrub bi-l-nawafil of Bukhari, Rigag, 38 (2): “God said: ‘Whoever treats a Friend 
of Mine as an enemy (man “dé i waliy”), on him I declare war. My Servant draws 
near to Me by means of nothing dearer to Me than that which I have established 
as a duty for Him. And My Servant continues drawing nearer to Me through 
supererogatory acts (al-nawafil) until I love him; and when I love him, I become 
his hearing... .,’” ede. (see Graham, Dwine Word and Prophetic Word, p. 173). The first 
half of this trad. also occurs in Musnad, V1, 256. For refs. to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s many 
adversions to this hadith, see Ghodkiewicz, An Ocean without Shore, p. 161, n. 12. 

'!> Passton, WI, 36-37 (n. 81). Massignon continues: “It was necessary to study 
the way in which these words of God became engraved in the hearts of these faith- 
ful in order for their lips to have uttered them with the same respect as that 
accorded the Qur’anic verses, whose constant recitation gave them a ‘psalter’ model, 
the language norm in which God speaks to the heart” (p. 37). 

''© Ghibtah: “emulation, envy w/o jealousy”. It is to say of s.o., “How fortunate 
he is!” (Tuba la-hu), and to desire the same blessing for o.s., but not wishing for 
the other’s blessing to be diminished, contrary to the case with hasad (see tbid., 
p. 206, n. 213; and Lane, s.v. ghabata). 

''” Chodkiewicz, tr., Seal, 25 (see Tirmidhi, <uhd, 53; and Musnad, V, 229, 239, 
328 and 341-43; another version of the trad. is given by Massignon in Passion, HI, 
206, citing al-Makki, Qut al-Qulib, vol. I, p. 222). 
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In the spirit of the sacred tradition ascribed to al-Hasan al-Basr1— 
“I desire the one who desires Me”''—Ibrahim b. Ad’ham took up 
this theme of the saintly ghibtah in the hadith (related by al-Muhasibi) 


already quoted above, which continues: 


O Yahya! I [God] will be the Guest of his [the waéi’s] heart, ... I will 
invest him with a mission (mab‘ath) which will be envied by the prophets 
and messengers [rusul|]. Then will I command a crier to cry: “Here is 
X, the son of Y, a saint and sanctified by God, His elect of all of His 


creatures... .”!!9 


In the greater Muslim ummah (= church) these are like that corner- 
stone “which the builders had rejected,”'”® or, otherwise, those nec- 
essary but unknown “pillars of society” without whose upright example 
the whole edifice would fall down. hey “care charitably for the 
community in its illnesses and cure hearts of their sickness by remind- 
ing them of God’s graces and goodness, and making them love God 
in persevering to serve Him in His law and in patiently submitting to 
Him in His decrees, because they themselves, having renounced all, 
live in God’s constant friendship [Ahullah = walayah].”'*' But the exces- 
sive self-abnegation and world-denial of some of God’s “friends”, by 
an oft-noted irony, seemed to accompany the extreme self-indulgence 
in a rather worldly, antinomian liberty of others—the strait path of 
spiritual exile (al-ghurbah) from the approval of men turning into the 
wide road of facile exemption (2bahah) from the law. ‘Thus, even as 
the very name, waldyah, is almost meaningless in its equivocal relativity, 
so the nature of “sainthood” itself, if the whole truth be told, is 
hopelessly multivalent. But if, indeed, there is a higher sense in which 
“the road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom,”'”* then, perhaps, 
as Ibn al-‘Arabi apparently concluded, our best hope lies in aiming 


very high. 


8 Man ‘ashiga-ni ‘ashiqtu-hu ... (see Essai sur les origines du lexique technique, p. 107). 
Massignon gives the rest of the hadith: “Such men do not forget Me even when 
others forget. Here are those whose word is the very word of the prophets; here 
are the true heroes, those whom I remember, when I want to strike the people of 
earth, to remove this calamity from them” (Passion, HI, 206, n. 218). 

''9 Quoted by Massignon in Essai sur les origines, p. 227. 

120 Matt. 21: 42, Eph. 2: 19-22, et al. 

21 Fasl ft -Mahabbah, in Massignon, Passion, UI, 207, referring to al-Muhasibi’s 
teachings. On shullah, see al-Makki, Qat al-Quliib, vol. Ul, pp. 77-78. 

'22 From William Blake’s “Proverbs of Hell,” in the Marriage of Heaven and Hell 
(G. Keynes, ed.), p. 150. 
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“...and greater works than these shall he do...” 
—Fohn 14:12 


The tafdil al-walt am al-nabt question had become a major cause 
célebre in the heart of Islamdom by the end of the volatile 3rd/9th 
century, a period which opened with the populist Shu“abtyah tendency 
in the East and wound up with the emergence of the revolutionary 
Qarmatiyah.' Dhi 1-Nin al-Misri’s trial for heresy during the (still 
nominally) Muttazilite caliphate of al-Mutawakkil (232-47/847-61) 
may have been instigated less by the celebrated mystic’s opposition 
to state-sponsored viewpoints on the khalg al-Qur’an (as is generally 
reported) than by his role in propagating such élitist, pro-saint notions 
as the karamat al-awhya@,’? phenomena contemptuously scorned by 
the rationalist Mu‘tazilites, who taught that “every faithful Muslim 
who obeys God is a wali.”’ Abu Yazid al-Bistami was thought to 
have placed the awlya’ above the anbiya with the alleged saying, 
“We [the Sufis, saints] plunged into a Sea, while the prophets re- 
mained standing on its shores.”* Much of the disturbance caused 
by the career of the introspective Sufi theorist, Sahl b. ‘Abd Allah al- 
Tustari (d. 283/896),° can well be viewed in the light of the explosive 


' The former, anti-Arab, pro-Persian movement (the name of which derives from 
Qur. 49: 13) was basically literary and intellectual, but also had a religious and polit- 
ical aspect. The more dangerous, Isma‘ilite Qaramitah, whose activities Massignon 
linked with the development of trade guilds and Freemasonry in Europe (see his 
art., “Karmatians,” in £.f. 1), also had an important intellectual aspect inasmuch 
as the vastly influential Ikhwan al-Safa’ (Brethren of Purity) were evidently associ- 
ated with the sect (see Hitti, History of the Arabs, pp. 444—46). 

2 On the Safi doctrine of miracles, see Arberry, tr., The Doctrine of the Sifts [Abu 
Bakr al-Kalabadhi’s K. al-Ta‘arruf li-Madhhab Ahl al-Tasawwuf|, pp. 57-66; and 
Nicholson, tr., The Kashf al-Mahjiub, pp. 226sq. See also below, n. 16. 

> Carra de Vaux, “Wali”, in FLL. 1, vol. IV, p. 629a. See also The Kashf al- 
Maljiib, pp. 213 and 215sq. 

* Compare the verse of “Umar Ibn al-Farid (d. 632/1235) from his Ta@tyah al- 
Kubra (v. 760): “Haste ye to share my eternal Union by whose light/the tribe’s 
elders are still but the babes I knew in childhood!” (both this and the quote from 
Abi Yazid are cited by Martin Lings in A Sufi Saint of the Twentieth Century [1961], 
p. 163). On Ibn al-Farid, see Th. Emil Homerin, From Arab Poet to Mushm Saint: 
Ibn al-Farid, His Verse, and His Shrine (1994). 


> His nisbah connects him with al-Ahwaz, whence he was banished to Basra. 
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nature of his radical insights on sainthood,° as we will see. Abu Sa‘Td 
Ahmad al-Kharraz (d. 286/899) and, of course, al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
were also promulgating forms of the waldyah doctrine at the same 
time in fin de siécle ‘Iraq.’ But Massignon has shown that even as 
early as the beginning of the third century 4.H. in Syria, Abu Sulayman 
al-Darani (d. 215/830) foreshadowed the ¢afdil al-walt bias by declar- 
ing that John the Baptist was superior to the law-giving prophet, 
Jesus,® and his disciple, Ahmad Ibn Abi 1-Hawwari (d. 246/860),’ 
would later be banished from Damascus for daring to advocate this 
dangerous inversion. 

Discussions of the nature of the wali/nabi dichotomy typically 
took the form of comparisons between the prophet, Moses, and the 
saintly wonder-worker of the Sérat al-hahf, as we have already had 
occasion to note in the ‘Angad’ itself.'!° In the long Chapter LX XII 
of the Futuhat al-Makkiyah (in Question 83, dealing with prophecy), 
Ibn al-‘Arabi relates a hadith which he had from the great Saft imam 
of the 6th/12th century, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani:'' “The companies 
of the Prophets (maGshir al-anbiya’) were given the title (al-lagab), but 


6 “A great variety of aphorisms and anecdotes, factual and legendary, convey the 
idea that al-Tustari viewed himself as a Sufi ‘saint’ (walz) who, parallel to a prophet, 
is in direct rapport with the divine sphere and in little need of the religious regime 
devised by the learned of the law” (Gerhard Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence 
in Classical Islam: Qur’anic Hermeneutics of the Suff Sahl al-Tustari [1980], p. 67). 

" See A. Schimmel, The Mystical Dimensions of [slam, p. 55. I am inclined to see 
this as more than just a felt need at the time “for a systematization of mystical 
thought,” and, rather, as evidence of the growing wali-nabi controversy at the turn 
of the 4th/10th cent., which was ultimately resolved in the latter’s favor with the 
crucifixion of al-Hallaj in 309/922. 

8 John the Baptist was often regarded as the “esoteric counterpart” (= nazir) to 
Jesus even as Aaron was to Moses, in accordance with a particular reading of Qur. 
19: 53: “We bestowed upon [Moses] of Our Mercy his brother, Aaron, a prophet.” 
On the latter relation, echoing the Jsma%li syzygy of Muhammad (= nétig)/‘Ali 
(= samit), see C. Glassé, The Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, pp. 9-10). 

9 Or: al-Huwwdart (see Passion, Il, 208-09, and n. 236). 

'0 See pp. 87 and 92. Qur. 18: 60-82 is the subj. of numerous allusions in the 
‘Anga’. The story was esp. apt for illustrating two salient features of the “inspired 
state of sainthood” singled out by Massignon, wz., the “patience, or serenity [of 
God’s presence within]” (tuma’ninah), and the “license (:bahah, rukhsah) toward moral 
and legal prescriptions without” (see Passion, III, 208). 

'! Muhyr |-Din Aba Muh. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (or al-fili, as Ibn al-‘Arabt 
refers to him, who died in 561/1166, one year after our Sufi’s birth) was proba- 
bly the most celebrated saint in the later Islamic East (as Abii Madyan was in the 
West), being the hononary “founder” of the immensely successful Qadiriyah order 
of Sufis. The name of this “sober Hanbalite preacher” became surrounded with 
the most extravagant legends of miracles (see D.S. Margoliouth’s art., “‘Abd al- 
Kadir al-Djili,” in EZ. 1). Ibn al-‘Arabi describes him as “a just one (‘ad/), the gutb 
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we were given what they were not given.”'? The Shaykh goes on to 
explain: 


As for his saying, “They [vz., the Prophets] were given the title,” it 
means that use of the expression (/afz), “Prophet”, is lost to us [the 
Saints], even though “General Prophethood” (al-nubiiwah al-G&mmah),'* 
continues among the greatest of the Sufis (akabir al-ryal). As for his 
saying, “We were given what they were not,” its meaning is the same 
as the pronouncement of al-Khadir—to whose justice and precedence 
in Knowledge God (Be He Exalted!) testified'* when Moses, the cho- 
sen, intimate “Speaker [with Him]” (a/-kalim al-mustafa l-mugarrab), was 
troubling him with his requests (for instruction). For even though the 
[exoteric] religious scholars (al-‘ulama’) view Moses as superior (afdal) 
to al-Khadir, the latter had said to him: “O Moses, I have Knowledge 
that God has taught me which you, for your part, cannot know.”! 


Pre-eminently, the elevation of the awlya? manifested itself in pop- 
ular stories of the miraculous deeds and knowledge of such super- 
walt types as al-Khadir, Jesus, Dhu !-Ntin and ‘Abd al-Qadir (as 
opposed to Moses, the historical Muhammad, and whoever the cur- 
rent religious authority might be), necessitating awkwardly contrived 
scholastic distinctions between the evidentiary “miracles” of the 
prophets (muSizat, ayat) and the (merely marvelous) charismata of the 
saints (karamat),'® as well as between the objective “revelation” (wahy) 
and “smah (Divine immunity from sin) of the former and the sub- 
jective “inspiration” (2ham) and hifz (protection) afforded the latter.’ 

As Goldziher observed, it became possible to ascribe to the Sufis 
such spiritual distinction only after the effective transformation of the 





of his time” (Fut. I, 201 [21]) and “wndm of the age” (Fut. II, 90 [30]), etc., and he 
is enlisted in the honor-roll of malami saints in Fut. III, 34 (11). 

2 Fut. Il, 90 (31). 

'5 As we will see below, by “general, or universal, prophethood” Ibn al-‘Arabi 
means virtually “sainthood”. 

't That is, in Qur. 18: 65: “We taught him Knowledge from Our presence.” 

'> Fut. Il, 90 (31-34). These words attr. to al-Khadir do not occur in the Qur’an, 
but cf 18: 65 & 68. For the remainder of this passage, see below, p. 158. 

'© It was sometimes acknowledged (for instance, by the Ash‘arites, Ibn Faraq and 
al-Juwayni) that the only real difference between the “miracles” of the prophets and 
the saintly karamat—which were also evidentiary, in fact, if not in theory—was 
merely formal and dogmatic. 

'7 The reluctance to extend the term, wahky, was solidly based on such prooftexts 
as Qur. 6: 93: “Who is guilty of more wrong than one who forges a lie against 
God? or who says, “I have received a revelation” (ahzya ilayya), when he has not 
received a revelation at all? or one who says, “I will reveal the like of that which 
God has revealed?” But in practice no logical criteria to distinguish between the 
prophetic wahy and mu‘jizai, on the one hand, and the wham and karamat of the 
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original Islamic view of Muhammad’s prophecy: “It would have been 
impossible for the idea of supernaturally gifted men to develop along- 
side the figure of a prophet such as that presented by Muhammad ...., 
[who] had, after all, to be above the crowd of awlya’, the head of 
which he was destined to become in the course of the development 
of the cult of saints.”'? So it is that one of the first Sufi masters to 
articulate a coherent theory of sainthood, Sahl al-Tustari, was also 
an “originator” of the fundamental doctrine of the primordial, prophetic 
“Light of Muhammad” (niir Muhammad), out of which Adam and all 
of mankind were created.'? For while the mortal human Prophet of 
the Qur’an was thus raised to an infinite power in apotheosis, so 
was mankind in general likewise promoted—or, rather, man in spe- 
cial, he whom God Himself “desires” (al-murad), upon whom the 
election of “friendship” (walayah) is bestowed even before creation— 
as we read in the following passage from the Hilyat al-Awliya’, where 
Abu Nuf‘aym al-Isfahani has Sahl al-Tustari extol the exalted status 
of the saints in an address of God to Adam: 


O Adam, among My servants I have those who are chosen, cherished 
and choicest, whom I have lodged within your loins. They are like 
[the apple] of My eye among My creation. I make them mighty through 
My might. I draw them near to union with Me. I grant them My 
mark of honour (karamat-i). I disclose to them My favour. I make their 
hearts the treasure-troves of My Scriptures. I shield them with My 
Mercy; I prepare for them a [place] of safety in the midst of My 
servants. ... They are My Friends (awliya@’-7) and My Beloved (ahibba’-2) . . . 
so I give them My pure love (mahabbat-1) to drink with [Me] the cup 
of intimacy (wns). Persistent 1s their longing for encounter with Me 
(iga’-t), [but] even stronger is My longing [shawg-i] for them.... O 
Adam, when I behold them, it becomes easy for Me to forgive the sins 
of the sinners because of the honour in which I hold them.” 


Reconstructing al-Tustari’s tafstr of the important Sarah V: 55 
(“Your Walt is God and His Apostle and the believers”),?' Gerhard 
Bowering presents this Sufi’s two-fold doctrine of walayat Allah and 
walayat al-rasil: 


saints, on the other, were ever discovered. ‘The same can be said of the “smah of 
the prophets and the /zfz of the saints. 

'8 Muslim Studies, vol. I, p. 259. 

'? See Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical Islam, pp. 147—49sq. 

° Hulyat al-Awliy@ (1938), vol. X, pp. 193sg. (tr. by Bowering in The Mystical 
Vision of Existence, p. 233). 

* Quoted above, p. 118 at n. 52. 
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The “friendship of God” is the election (khtiyar) of one of whom He 
takes possession (istawla-hu). The “friendship of the Prophet” is God’s 
notification of the Prophet that he is the Friend of the believers (walz 
al-mw minin). Thus, the Prophet is bound to be a friend (yuwala) of one 
whose Friend is God (man wala Llaha).”* 


From this it may be gathered that the principal beneficiaries of al- 
Tustari’s innovations are rather the awliya’, the Sufis themselves, 
than the Prophet (despite his new, quasi-Divine status) or, through 
him, the other prophets as a class.** Both the awlya’ and anbiya’ are 
styled murdd (“desired, sought” by God and man) as distinguished 


from the generality of mankind, who are muridin, still “seeking”.™ 


Both saints and prophets are “reminders” (tadhahir) of God for mankind, 
but while the former only implicitly recall the Divine presence, the 
prophets are charged with the explicit propagation (tabligh) of the 
true faith therein.” Commenting on Sirah X: 62 (“No fear shall come 
upon God’s Friends”), however, al-TustarI appears to make the case 
somewhat stronger for the awliya’ (although the description must be 
understood to apply also to the prophets as a subclass thereof): 


[The saints] are those whom the Prophet described [as being] “those 
who, when they are seen, God is remembered” (alladhina idha wi, 
dhukira Llahu).*® They are those who struggle for God (al-mujahidina fi 


22 The Mystical Vision of Extstence, p. 234. Bowering goes on to point out that al- 
Tustarl calls Qur. 2: 257 (“God is the Walz of the believers”) the waldyat al-ndd, 
“For God is the One Who takes care and charge (al-Mutawallt) of them by fore- 
ordaining (sabaga) for them His guidance and His gnosis, according to their pro- 
fession of His oneness” (zbzd.). 

*3 As Bowering indicates, there is actually very little evidence of a formal differen- 
tiation of the anbiya@ and azwliya in al-Tustari’s Tafsir as far as it can be recon- 
structed, but what little distinction 7s made is clearly in favor of the prophets, as 
one would expect (see ibid., pp. 238-40). By emphasizing the pro-wail7 position here, 
I mean only to suggest what I take to be implicit in the overall trend of 3rd/9th- 
cent. Sufism. 

4 See ibid., p. 232. Cf also below, p. 139 at n. 54; and see Fig. I (p. 115). 

> See The Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 239-40. But note that the subtle “reminder” 
of the saints may be conceived as based on a manifest (and, therefore, intrinsic) 
quality, rather than the accidental attribute of a message which must be expressed. 
Moreover, it is God (= the Socratic “Good”) Who is “remembered” (madhkir\ and 
“sought” (matlab, murad) in the awlhya’. 

76 See Ibn Majah, <uhd, 4, where they are said to be “the best of you” (Ahzyaru- 
kum), but are not identified as awlya. Cf Bukhari, Tawhid, 43 (tanamah): “I am 
with My servant whenever he remembers Me (dhakara-ni)” (recorded also by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi in his own collection of trads., the Mishkat al-Anwar [hereafter, Mishka], 
p. 9). See also below, p. 141 at n. 62. 
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Lah) and arrive first at Him (al-sdbigiina tlay-hi).2’ They are those 
whose actions constantly progress towards consistency (al-muwdafagah)— 
those are the real Believers (al-mu’miniina haqq”).” 


According to al-Tustari, God reveals His wondrous “Signs” (dat) 
to His frends, the saints, “and He makes happy the man who believes 
in them, [giving his assent] to their charismatic gifts (karamat).”” 
Hence, whoever denies the signs of God’s friends @yat al-awlya’) 
denies His power, for it is God’s omnipotence which reveals the signs 
to His friends; on their own they would be incapable of revealing 
them. Perhaps related to this (since the term, dyat, also denotes 
Quranic verses), God confers upon the saints the true comprehen- 
sion of the Scripture (fahm al-Qur’an), as man “only understands to 
the extent that God discloses to the hearts of His friends the under- 
standing of His Speech.”” Indeed, al-Tustari explains in the intro- 
duction to his Tafsir: 


God does not appoint anyone of Muhammad’s community as a “friend” 
(tstawla waliy’”) except in order to teach him the Qur’an according to 
its exoteric and esoteric meaning.” 


Sahl al-Tustari’s facility in interpreting scripture is apparent in his 
readiness to abrogate the sense of a Qur’anic verse (“We will surely 
question them all together,” Sirah XV: 92)” in favor of a tradition 
which has the awiliya’ proceed directly to Heaven after death with- 
out having to stop for “the Reckoning” (a/-hisab) or face “the horrors” 
[of the grave] (al-ahwal).*” The saints are those who “will be kept 
far from [the trials of Hell]” (YXV: 101), and they shall be the first 


to arrive (al-sabigiin) in Paradise.** 





7 See Qur. 56: 10-11 (and The Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 233-34). On the 
sabigun, of. above, p. 116 at n. 40, and below, at n. 34. 

*° Bowering, tr., The Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 236-37. 

* Ibid., p. 235. Here al-Tustari is commenting upon Qur. 40: 81: “And He will 
show you His Signs. Which, then, of His Signs do you deny?” The dy@t relate 
to God as the muSizat do to the prophets and the karamat to the saints (see ibid, 
p. 240), so we may infer that al-ustart is alluding specifically to the awlipa’ (as op- 
posed to the prophets) in this passage. Cf Qur. 41: 53. 

*° Bowering, tr., The Mystical Vision, p. 236. This is a comment on Qur. 18: 109 
(“... the sea would be used up before the words of my Lord were exhausted”). 

3! The Mystical Vision, p. 236. 

* But of Qur. 21: 101 (cited infra), which mitigates the verse’s severity. 

°° See The Mystical Vision, pp. 234-35. For many refs. to trads. of “the seven 
thousand who will enter Paradise w/o a reckoning,” see Wensinck, A Handbook of 
Early Muhammadan Tradition, p. 182. 

* Cf, above, n. 27. 
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Among these spiritual outstrippers al-Tustari declared himself to 
be first, the Hujat Allah (the Proof/testimony of God)* for mankind 
in general, and “the Proof of the saints” for his own time (hujat 
awlya@ zaman-i).*° Now it is worth noting that al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
defines his “Seal of sainthood” as “the Proof of God for all of the 
saints (hujat Allah ‘ald jami< al-awliya@’) on the day of Judgment,”’’ and 
Abt Nu‘aym has al-Tustart himself describing the appointment of 
the Divinely-guided Imam in the following terms: 


Whenever a servant performs something which God has commanded 
him to do... God appoints him as an Imam to be followed, as a 
rightly-guided Guide (had mahdi) who establishes Religion in his 
time, ... being the “Stranger/Unique of his time” (al-gharib fi zamam-ht).* 


While even the paragon of Sufi sobriety, Abu |-Oasim b. Muhammad 
al-Junayd (d. 298/910),*? appears to have endorsed al-Tustari’s self- 
description in that he is said to have referred to him as “God’s Proof 
for [all of] the Sufis” (Aujat Allah ‘ala l-siifiyah),® others took issue 
with such apparent self-aggrandizement.*’ It seems quite possible that 
another eminent Saft master of Baghdad, Abu Sa‘id al-Kharraz 
(d. 286/899), had Sahl al-Tustart in mind when he polemicized in 
his Rasa’il against “certain of the ahi al-sifiyah” who made a pre- 
ferential option for the saints over the prophets.” 


% Interestingly, the word, Aujah, generally has neg. connotations in the Qur’an 
(e.g., in 4: 165 and 42: 16; but of 6: 83 & 149, et al; see Marshall Hodgson’s art. 
in EL. 2, s.v.). 

°° See Bowering, The Mystical Vision, pp. 237 and 64. See also below, p. 144 at n. 79. 

37 See al-Tirmidhi’s A. Khatm al-Awlya (Yahia, ed., 1965), p. 436 (quoted in the 
next chap., p. 182). Cf also Ahatm, p. 344. 

38 Hilyat al-Awliya’, vol. X, p. 190. The term, gharib (cognate with mughrib and 
Maghrib), is also eschatological, with ref. to the trad., “Islam began as a stranger/for- 
eigner and it shall return as a stranger. So, blessed are the strangers (al-ghuraba’)!” 
(Sahih Muslim [hereafter, Muslim], /man, 232; Tirmidhi, Iman, 13; Ibn Mayjah, Fitan, 
15; and Musnad, I, 184 & 398; II, 177, 222 & 389; and IV, 73, e¢ al.). Ibn al-‘Arabi 
def. the ghurbat al-‘arifin (exile of the gnostics) as “their separation from their possi- 
bility” (mufaragatu-hum li-wmkani-him) in Fut. II, 528 (17), tr. by Chittick in Path, 
p. 322 (f also p. 267). “The Foreigner” (Gr., ho allogenés [= Seth?]) is the title of 
a Nag Hammadi text tr. by B. Layton in The Gnostic Scnptures, pp. 141-48. 

3 Al-Junayd is considered to be the central, pivotal figure in the history of early, 
classical Sufism (see Schimmel, Mystecal Dimensions, p. 57). 

© In the A. al-Sama‘ (1974, p. 59) of the important Sufi writer, Abu 1-Oasim 
‘Abd I-Karim al-Qushayri (d. 645/1072), author of the celebrated Rusalah al-Qushayriyah 
(see Bowering’s trn. of the passage in The Mystical Vision, p. 64). 

4! See ibid. for ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani’s account of the objections of two 
Shafi‘ite jurists to al-Tustari’s claiming the title, Augat Allah, etc., in his Tabagat al- 
Rubra (vol. I, p. 67). 

* While independence of the ‘ulama’ (custodians of the Sunnah and, hence, 
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The real 3rd/9th-century champion of the cause of the awlya 
was al-Hakim al-JYirmidhi,*’ however. This polygraphic theosophist 
from the dynamic Iranian province of Khurasan* was accused of 
holding heretical views, of claiming prophecy (yaddat (-nubiwah) and 
speaking about love*—but we may surmise that it was specifically 
his doctrine of the khatm al-awliy@ (the Seal of the saints) that alarmed 
the religious authorities.** Forbidden by the governor of Balkh from 
teaching such things, al-Tirmidhi was subjected to a prolonged period 
of ostracism during which his very life was in danger. Although we 
are assured that the Suff came through this trial (dala) victorious, 
critical scholarship can hardly afford to assume as much for his writ- 
ings, particularly the A’ Ahatm al-Awliya’.*’ In these circumstances, 
the long and sympathetic account of the teachings of the Hakimiyah 
in the Aashf al-Mahjib of the early Persian commentator, ‘Ali b. 
‘Uthman al-Hujwirl (who died in Lahore in the second half of the 
5th/11th century),* is indispensable for our present undertaking, 
both because al-Hakim al-Tirmidht is usually credited with first for- 
mulating the Suff waldyah,* and also because the author of the Aashf 


representatives of the Prophet’s heritage) is certainly not tantamount to preferring 
the awliya’ over the anbiya’, the two positions tended to range along a continuum, 
and only such a rare political virtuoso as al-Junayd was ever able to precisely divine 
the dividing-line that the consensus of history would draw between them (but ¢f 
Kashf al-Mahjub, pp. 139-40, where al-Hujwiri tells how certain ‘ulama’ praised al- 
Tustari’s judicious combination of shari‘ah and hagigah). On the writings of Abi 
Sa‘id al-Kharraz, see P. Nwyia, Exégese coranique et langage mystique, pp. 231-310. 

*® On him, see above, pp. 85-86, n. 57. 

* It is no accident that al-Tirmidhi shares his nzsbah (relating to the town of 
Tirmidh in the Trans-Oxus, near the present-day border between Afghanistan and 
Kazakhstan) with the famous traditionist, Abii ‘Isa, since the majority of the great 
3rd-cent. compilers of hadith were from Khurasan (al-Tirmidhi’s father was himself 
a muhaddith), as were many of the prominent Sifis of the period. 

*® And of “corrupting the people,” speaking of “forbidden love”—the time- 
honored slander of Socrates’ accusers (see al-Tirmidhi’s “autobiography”, Budiw 
Shan Abi ‘Abd Allah, in Yahia’s intro. to the Ahatm al-Awlya’, p. 18). 

%®© Abi ‘Abd al-RahmA4n al-Sulami wrote in his Tabagat al-Sifiyah that al-Tirmidhi 
was expelled from Tirmidh because of his having written two works in particular — 
the Khatm al-Awliya’/al-Walayah and the ‘Ilal al-Shari‘ah—that he was accused of 
teaching that the saints have a seal (Ahdtam) even as the prophets do, and that he 
gave preference to the saints (faddala l-awltya’a), using as a prooftext the hadith al- 
ghibtah cited earlier (see p. 129, n. 116). (Al-Sulamri is quoted by al-Dhahabi in the 
Tadhkirat al-Huffaz, vol. lI, p. 197). 

See Khatm al-Awlya [hereafter, Ahatm], pp. 17-21. Exc. for the extensive quo- 
tations in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Futahat, al-Virmidhi’s khatm al-Awlya’ was, until recently, 
thought to have been lost for over a thousand years. 

*8 See Nicholson, tr., op. cit., pp. 210-41; and pp. 141-42. 

® While al-Hujwiri states that “certain shaykhs formerly composed books on 
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was himself so keenly aware of the doctrine’s axiomatic significance, 
writing that “the principle and foundation of Sufism and knowledge 
of God rest on saintship, the reality of which is unanimously affirmed 
by all of the shaykhs.”? The great distinction of the Sage of Tirmidh,”’ 
according to al-Hujwiri, lies in his original application of this con- 
cept to the theory of Sufism. 

The discourse on Hakimite “sainthood” in the Kashf al-Mahjub 
begins with a grammatical analysis of the nomenclature. As we noticed 
earlier, al-Hujwirl glosses the Persian spelling, walayat, with tasarruf 
(the power to dispose), and welayat with imdrat (the possession of com- 
mand).*? He then goes on to explicate the passive and active senses 
in which the word, walz, can be applied: 


Wali may be of the form, “fa‘tl”, with the meaning of “maf‘dl”, as 
God has said: “And He takes charge of (yatawalla) the righteous” (Sirah 
VII. 196), for God does not leave His servant to his own actions and 
attributes, but keeps him under His protection. And wali may be the 
form, “fa‘il”, equivalent to “fa‘il”, with an intensive force, because a 
man takes care (tawalla konad) to obey God and constantly to fulfil the 
obligations that he owes to Him.” Thus, wali in the active meaning 
is “one who desires” (murid), while in the passive meaning it denotes 
“one who is the object of God’s desire” (murad).* All of these meanings— 


[sainthood], but they became rare and soon disappeared” (zbid., p. 212), his ref. 
may be to compilers who came after al-Tirmidht, although the latter’s near- 
contemporaries, al-Tustari, al-Kharraz and al-Junayd, eéc., could also possibly be 
intended. 

° Tbid., p. 210. 

*' Some have supposed that the epithet, al-hakim, suggests that al-Tirmidhi stud- 
ied philosophy (or even medicine), but it probably indicates, rather, a Gnostic, or 
“theosophical”, element in his background. While al-Tirmidhi writes that he once 
took up astronomy, arithmetic and the use of the astrolabe, he soon abandoned 
these studies as a result of a vision in which he was warned against such vain pur- 
suits (see his autobiography in Akatm, 27). In any case, as Chodkiewicz remarks (see 
Seal, 27-28, et seq.), there is very little systematic method in the sage’s treatment of 
the khatm concept. 

2 See above, p. 113, n. 25. Nicholson voc. “sainthood” as wildyat (Per.). 

°° Cf al-Jurjani’s Ta‘rifat (partially quoted above, p. 117), where wali is def. as 
a substantive in the form of “fa‘il”, in the sense of either: 1.) the act. part., “fal”, 
as “one whose obedience is constant (tawalat), without disobedience (“syan) souring 
it”; or else: 2.) the pass. part., “maf‘til”, as “one on whom the beneficence of God 
and His favors continually come (yatawala)” (s.v.). Al-Jurjani continues: “The waz 
is the knower of God and His attributes insofar as that is possible for one who 
perseveres in pious deeds and shuns sinful ones, turning away from engrossment in 
the self and the passions” (zb7d.). As Chodkiewicz observes (Seal, 24), Ibn al-‘Arabi 
glossed the “fa‘il”-form Divine name, al-‘Alim, to connote both the “Knower” (‘alm) 
and the “Known” (Ma‘lim) in Fut. I, 300 (31-32). 

+ Cf al-Tustart’s usage of this terminology (above, p. 135). 
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whether they signify the relation of God to man or that of man to 
God—are allowable, for God may be the Protector of His friends, 
inasmuch as He promised His protection to the Companions of the 
Apostle, and declared that the unbelievers had no protector (mawild). 
Moreover, He may distinguish them in an exclusive way by His friend- 
ship, as He has said, “He loves them and they love Him” (V: 54), so 
that they turn away from the favor of mankind: He is their Friend 
and they are His friends.» 


‘Thus, the term, walz, is doubly reciprocal, applying not only to both 
God and man inter alia, as we saw in Figure I (page 115), but also 
to each as both the subject and the object of the action. Moreover, 
the power, or effect, of God’s friendship upon man may be either 
negative or positive, depending upon whether it “enables him to per- 
severe in obedience to Him and keeps him free from sin,” or 
“empowers him to loose and bind, and makes his prayers to be 
answered and his aspirations effectual.”® It is noteworthy that here 
we have an implicit association of the theological notion of ‘smah 
(Divine protection from sin) with waldyah-proper (more convention- 
ally understood as God’s protection from evil and His guidance to 
the good), while the positive aspect of sainthood is assimilated with 
karamah (charismatic power).”’ 

Another important typological distinction, this one made by al- 
Tirmidhi at the beginning of his Ahatm al-Awliya@ (but which, strangely, 
is not mentioned in al-Hujwiri’s synopsis), is that between the two 
types or degrees of saints which he represents as the wali haqg Allah 
(the client/saint of the Truth/Right of God), on the one hand, and 
the wali Allah hagq™ (the True/Rightful saint of God), on the other.*® 


°° Nicholson, tr., Aashf al-Mahjib, p. 211. 

© Ibid. In his tafstr on Qur. 10: 62, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar al-Baydawi (d. 691/1291) 
combines both ideas of “obedience” and “empowerment”, describing the awlya’ as 
“those who are near to God through their obedience, and whom God equips with 
the gift of His Grace (kara@mahy” (Anwar al-Tanzil wa-Asrar al-Tawil, loc. cit.). 

°*’ The complementing of waldyah with “smah had also been proposed by al- 
Tustari: “The good from God is command (amr) and includes on His part ‘patron- 
age’ (walayah). The evil from God is interdiction (nahy) and includes on His part 
‘divine protection’ (Ysmah)” (The Mystical Vision, p. 177). The prophetological device 
of “smah (which was no more established in the Qur’an and hadith than was waldyah) 
may be thought of as the Sunni corollary-notion to the Imamite wilayah as “impec- 
cable authority”. Both concepts were also extended to (a part of) the Prophet’s 
community with the principle of yma‘ (= the consensus of the ‘udama’) for the Sunnites, 
and the charismatic magisterium, or spiritual guidance, of the imams (and the later 
wilayat-t fagih) for the Shr‘ites (see G.-C. Anawati’s art., “‘Ismah,” in the Encyclopedia 
of Religion, vol. VII, p. 465). 

8 See Khatm, 117, et seg. See also Fig. I, above (p. 115). 
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The first mode of sainthood, as Chodkiewicz explains,” is appar- 
ently based on the feudal virtue of “faithfulness, or sincerity” (s:dq), 
implying the complete fulfilment of all vassal obligations due by night 
(hagq) to the liege lord. Here walayah signifies “worship, or pious 
observance” (%badah)—that “care and trouble over many things” of 
St. Luke’s parable—whereas the higher mode connotes what al- 
Tirmidhi (and, later, Ibn al-‘Arabi) intends by ‘ubadiyah, “absolute 
servitude to/poverty in God”®’—which is the “one thing needful.”®! 
For the pure emptiness of the truly poor in spirit becomes the immac- 
ulate vessel into which the holy Shekinah (al-sakinah, al-tuma’ninah) 
descends so that the Divine Fullness might take on intelligible form, 
in accordance with the Sufi hadith: 


The Saints among you are those who, whenever they are seen, God 1s 
remembered.” 


Reasoning that inasmuch as “the traditional and intellectual proofs 
of this religion are to be found among the ulama’, it follows that the 
visible proof (burhan-1 namiidar) is to be found among the saints and 
elect of God,”® al-Hujwirt turns to a critique of the two polar- 
extreme sects which he specifies as being especially opposed to the 
genuine Sift concept of walayah—namely, the Muttazilites and the 
Hashwiyah, by which latter he means the so-called “anthropomorphists” 
(mujassimah, mushabbthah)* of Khurasan: 


°° See Seal, 29; cf Khatm, 117-18, nn. 13-14. 

6° “The awareness of a radical ontological poverty” (Seal, 29). Chodkiewicz con- 
tinues: “Ybadah, which is situated at the level of action, does not totally exclude the 
illusion of autonomy. ‘Ubidiyah, which relates to the level of being, annihilates the 
illusion utterly. The ‘right of God’ over His creature has as an implicit corollary 
the right of the creature over the Creator. Thus, the walt hagg Allah, whose sanc- 
tity consists in the service of the ‘right of God,’ gives in order to receive, but the 
[true] walt Allah, for his part, serves only God Himself, and has nothing to do with 
bartering” (zbid.). An example of this degree of pure servanthood to God 1s the vir- 
gin Mary’s response to the annunciation of the holy Spirit, “Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord,” eéc. (in Luke 1: 28-38). Conversely, Zechariah might be taken to rep- 
resent the walt hagg Allah (see wy. 11-23). 

®! Luke 10: 41-42. 

& See Seal, 29; and Khatm, 361 and 372-74 (cf also pp. 181-83 and 399-400). 
For refs. to this Aadith, see n. 26, above. The first beatitude is transformed into a 
new mode of the sixth: “the pure in heart shall be seen as God” (cf. Matt. 5: 3 & 8). 

3 Kashf al-Mahjiub, p. 213. 

* But cof R. Strothmann’s art., “Tashbith,” in EJ. 1, in which he shows that in 
Islam there really were no definite mushabbihah sects (see vol. IV, p. 685b). In fact, 
hashwiyah is simply a term of derogation. As Strothmann notes, “tashbth is dreaded 
as a transition to idolatry and paganism {= in our present context, the Oriental 
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The Muttazilites deny that one Muslim is specially privileged more 
than another. But if a saint is not specially privileged, neither is a 
prophet specially privileged; and this 1s infidelity. The vulgar Anthro- 
pomorphists allow that special privileges may be conferred, but assert 
that such privileged persons no longer exist, although they did exist 
in the past. It is all the same, however, whether they deny the past 
or the future, since one side of denial is no better than another.® 


Rather, the prophetic authority remains operative in the present-day 
saints: 


God, then, has caused the prophetic evidence (burhan-1 nabawt) to remain 
down to the present day, and has made the saints the means whereby 
it is manifested, in order that the signs of the Truth and the proof of 
Muhammad’s veracity may continue to be clearly seen. He has made 
the saints the governors of the universe... .” 


What is particularly worth noting here is that our commentator 
seems to have proposed a false dilemma in pretending to steer a 
middle course between the Charybdis of the Mu‘tazilah and the 
Hashawite Scylla, since elsewhere he himself states that the latter 
“school” call themselves awlya and “maintain that the saints are 
superior to the prophets”®’—in this agreeing with the opinion of the 
Hindu Brahmins (although they call themselves Muslims) who point 
out that messengers sent by kings are usually inferior to the person to whom 
they are sent.°® In short, the real option is between the anti-walz doc- 
trine of the Mu‘tazilites and other ‘ulama’, on the one hand, and the 
extreme pro-wali position of a loose conspiration of groups, includ- 
ing Shi ‘ites and Sufis, who were to some degree disaffected with the 
status quo of Islamic religiosity, on the other;°’ and al-Hujwiri’s real 


influence of Hinduism as represented in the extremist ‘Alids], éa‘tz/ as a prelimin- 
ary to atheism and pantheism [= Hellenism, represented here in the Muttazilites]” 
(p. 687b). 

© Kashf al-Mahjib, p. 213. 

°° bid. 

7 Tbid., p. 236. 

68 Jbid., pp. 236-37. To this al-Hujwirt responded that while a messenger sent 
to a single person (such as Gabriel to Muhammad) should be inferior to him, when 
one is sent to a large number of people (such as Muhammad to the Quraysh or 
the Arabs), he must be superior to them “as the apostles are superior to the nations” 
(zbid.). 

6 On the historical relation between Shi‘ism and Sufism, see, e.g., M. Momen’s 
Introduction to ShtT Islam (1985), p. 90, et al. For a synchronic comparison, see Corbin’s 
The Man of Light in [ranian Sifism (Eng. trn., 1978), which deals with the teachings 
of such 7th/13th-cent. masters as Ruzbihan Baqli, Najym al-Din al-Kubra, Najm 
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dilemma is how to promote the moderate interests of the latter while 
addressing the legitimate concerns of the former. To this end he 
cautiously omits any mention of al-Tirmidhi’s trademark notion of 
the khatm al-walayah, and even fails to refer to the crucial Hakimite 
dichotomy of sainthood discussed above.” 

It remained for Ibn al-‘Arabi, writing three-hundred years later, 
to resurrect the issue of the Seal of sainthood and to address him- 
self to the challenge posed by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi—to say who is 
the Seal of the saints.’’ The author of the Ahatm himself never pos- 
itively identified this personage.” Massignon states that al-Tirmidhi 
“oives a particular role to Jesus” in his waldyah doctrine,’ but this 
apparently did not extend to his being designated or even hinted at 
as the Seal.” According to Aba’ Bakr Muhammad b. ‘Umar al- 
Warraq (d. 290/903), the disciple of al-Tirmidht, the latter used to 
be visited every Sunday by the immortal itinerant, al-Khadir,” so 
that we might well imagine that this archetypal wali-figure is to be 
taken as representing al-Tirmidhi’s Seal of sainthood. The popular 
Muslim association of Jesus with the nghtly-guided Mahdi who is to 
come at the end of time would obviously have prepared the ground 
for Ais being described as the last saint who will appear on earth, 


al-Din al-Razi and ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah al-Simnani (d. 736/1336), and paradigms of 
the “cycle of initiation” (Per., da@yzrat-1 waldyat). 

0 See pp. 139sg. Al-Tirmidhr’s notion of the wali Allah haqq” would have made 
clear that he had in mind a radical, not a moderate, ideal of sainthood. 

"™ See Ahatm, 161 (Question 13): “Who is it that shall be worthy of [being called] 
the Seal of the saints (khdtam al-awliya’) even as Muhammad (May God bless and 
keep him!) is worthy of [the title] Seal of prophecy (khatam al-nubiiwah)?” In App. 
IV, 593-601, I have tr. al-Tirmidhi’s 13th, 14th and 15th questions, dealing with 
the Seal, and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “answers” to them. These initially took the form of 
the elliptical responses of the Jawab al-Mustagim ‘an-Ma Sa’ala ‘an-hu (-Tirmidhi al- 
Hakim, written in 603/1207, which was later expanded into the full treatment of 
Chap. 73 of the Futuhat (inc. in the footnotes of Yahia’s edn. of the Ahatm, 142-326; 
and also in the footnotes of fut.-Y., XIII). Using a characteristic fsma‘tli device, al- 
Tirmidhi’s as’tlah were ostensibly intended to test the intuition of those claiming 
sainthood, but actually serve to subtly hint at the waldyah-doctrine we have been 
considering. As Chodkiewicz points out, the teacher of Najm al-Din al-Kubra, 
‘Ammar al-Bidlisi (d. 590/1194), had discussed al-Tirmidhi’s Ahatim al-Awlya’ in his 
Balyat al-T @ifah (Ms. Berlin 2842, ff. 43b-44) before Ibn al-‘Arabi, but apparently 
w/o actually probing the matter very deeply (see Seal, 40; and Khatm, 470-71). 

” “Being guileless (saltm) of heart, he never revealed it,” Ibn al-‘Arabi wrote of 
him at the beginning of the ‘nga’ (pp. 230-31, after n. 25). 

3 See his art., “al-Tirmidhi, Abii ‘Abd Allah,” in EL. 1, vol. IV, p. 797b. 

Jesus is barely mentioned in the Khatm al-Awliya’ or Budiw al-Sha’n, but I do 
not doubt that he may be so presented in other Hakimite works. 

See Kashf al-Maljib, p. 141. On p. 142, al-Warrag, who was himself called 
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however.’® That this is undoubtedly at least one sense in which we 
are to understand the notion of sainthood’s “Seal”, is suggested in 
the fact that an imperfect (future tense?) verb is used with reference 
to the expression in al-Tirmidhi’s thirteenth swal.”’ 

The question of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s originality in designating Jesus as 
the Universal Seal depends upon whether or not such an indication 
will be found in the voluminous writings of al-TYirmidhi or, at least, 
in a tradition relating to him or his school. Many of the truly 
Hakimite works have been irretrievably lost, however, and it is doubt- 
ful that much more will be forthcoming on that issue. As the mat- 
ter stands, therefore, it would appear that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s explicit 
promotion of Jesus to this high office in the spiritual hierarchy is 
unique among the major Suff theorists. But more significant than 
that, at any rate, is another question: Was Ibn al-‘Arabi the first to 
nominate fimself as a particular, historical Seal of sainthood?” Here 
his originality is much less likely. We have seen that Sahl al-Tustart 
called himself the “Proof of the saints” for his own time (hujat awliya@ 
zaman-t) as well as the Hujat Allah, and that the latter epithet was 
applied by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi to the Seal of sainthood.” As regards 
al-‘Tirmidhi himself, I concur with those who suppose that he prob- 
ably also laid a personal claim to the supreme rank of sainthood, 
although there is apparently no firm evidence for this.*° 

Once the concept of the Seal of the saints (as the ideological coun- 
terpart to the Seal of the prophets) had gained currency, it would 
only be natural for many to animate it with the personae of al- 


“the instructor of the saints” (mu’addib al-awltya’), is made to relate a story in which 
al-‘Tirmidhi refers to al-Khadir as his brother. 

”© Otherwise, the special “saintliness” of Jesus was a commonplace among Muslims. 
Thus, he is said to be the shatm al-wilayah in Glassé’s The Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, 
by virtue of being “the prophet whose [inner] sanctity manifested itself outwardly 
to the highest degree” (pp. 353-54). 

” Quoted in n. 71, above. Cf n. 80, below. 

8 See above, pp. 55-59, et seg., on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s claim to sealhood. 

7 See above, p. 137 (at n. 36). 

80 J. Baldick writes that “it is clear from his account of one of his wife’s dreams 
that al-Tirmidhi saw himself as having this leading position [of the Seal of the 
saints]” (Mystical Islam, p. 43), after which he describes the dream recounted in the 
Budiw al-Shan (inc. in Ahatm, 28-31) of the Turkish prince who confirms the Sufi’s 
leadership of “the forty” gathered from all the peoples of the world. I cannot entirely 
agree with Baldick, however, that for al-Tirmidhi the expression, Seal of the prophets, 
“does not mean that Muhammad is the last prophet, but rather that the gift of 
prophecy granted to him is provided with a special seal, which protects him from 
the devil and the lower soul” (Mystical Islam, p. 43). 
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Khadir and/or Jesus, the Masth—especially the latter, by virtue of 
his traditional connection with the eschaton. As I believe that the 
very raison détre of the Seal-doctrine has to do with the ¢afdil al-wali 
controversy, however, my surmise is that the real import of its pro- 
mulgation was invariably a personal bid for spiritual authority on 
the part of one or another aspiring Sufi.®' That this is so in Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s case is clearly evinced, I think, in the discernible evolution 
of the terms of his walayah doctrine, from the highly symbolic, even 
cryptic allusions of such Maghribine works as the ‘Anga’ Mughnb and 
R. al-Qutb wa-l-Imamayn, to the terse expressions of the still early 
JFawab al-Mustagim (= Response to al-Tirmidhi’s Questions) and the 
more systematic elaborations of the Futihat al-Makkiyah; and, finally, 
to the stunningly forthright declarations of the Fusis al-Hikam (The 
Bezels of Wisdom), where the Great Master lays all of his cards on 
the table.* It is not without significance that the latter book was 
conceived and produced in that “refuge of the prophets,” the Damascus 
of the powerful Banu |-Zaki family, under whose patronage Ibn al- 
‘Arabi is known to have enjoyed considerable freedom and security 
in his golden years.” 


8! I do not mean this in a political sense, of course, but rather with respect to 
the self-realizational aspirations of man which necessarily require the existential free- 
dom of Divine creativity. This notion would ultimately be styled the “perfect man” 
(al-insan al-kamil) in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mature thought. Ralph Austin has elucidated 
the relation between this concept and that of Islamic sainthood: “... The Perfect 
Man is that human individual who has perfectly realized the full spiritual potential 
of the human state, who has realized in himself and his experience the Oneness of 
Being that underlies all the apparent multiplicity of existence. ‘The concept of the 
Perfect Man is, however, in itself more of a spiritual archetype than an actual 
human condition. Its principal manifestation in the human individual is that of 
Sainthood, or wlayah, within the context of which all other spiritual functions are 
performed. Ibn al-‘Arabi lays particular emphasis on the fact that the Arabic word 
for a saint (walz) is also one of the Names of God, the Friend (al-Walz), as if to 
stress the very intimate connection between Sainthood and Divinity. In other words, 
the title of ‘saint’, strictly speaking, may be conferred only on one whose individ- 
ual identity has become... the ‘friend’ of One Whose ‘friendship’ allows of no 
sense of otherness. This is the one who sees beyond ‘the God created in belief,’ 
beyond the conflicts and tensions implicit in cosmic and human complexity and 
variety, to the undifferentiated truth of the ever-present Reality” (The Bezels of Wisdom 
[1980], intro., p. 37). 

82 Yahia, no. 177 (see n. 71, above). 

8° But it must be kept in mind that the second recension of the Futuhat was actu- 
ally begun in Damascus in 632/1235, five years after the composition of the Fusis. 
Representative samples of each of these phases of the Akbarian theory of sainthood 
are given in App. IV, 589-613. 

8 On this Shafi‘ite clan’s patronage of Ibn al-‘Arabi, see below, p. 218; and 
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In the second chapter of the Fusis, which 1s devoted to the word 
of the “prophet”, Seth (Shith),®° Ibn al-‘Arabi makes his strongest 
case for the supreme authority of the Seal of the saints. Apropos of 
Abi Bakr’s agnostic dictum that “Inability to attain unto Realization 
(‘ajz ‘an dark al-tdrak) is [itself] realization,”® our Sufi points out that, 
true though this may be, there is a higher form of the knowledge 
of God which instills silence, not inability. ‘Then he proceeds to 
declare that one can only gain access to this knowledge from the 
prayer-niche (mishkah) of either the Seal of the apostles (Ahatam al- 
rusul) or the Seal of the saints: 


Thus, none of the Prophets or Apostles can contemplate [this Knowledge] 
apart from [= except in the light of] the Prayer-niche of the Apostle- 
Seal (mishkat al-rasiil al-khatam),®’ and no Saint may contemplate it save 
from the Prayer-niche of the Saint-Seal (mzshkat al-wali al-khatam)—so 
that, indeed, [even] the Apostles cannot contemplate it, when they do so, except 
from the Prayer-niche of the Seal of the Saints.** 


In other words, in accordance with the principle that “all apostles 
are prophets and all prophets are saints, but not vice versa,”® even 
the Prophet Muhammad had to receive his knowledge of God wa 
the prayer-niche of the Seal of the saints!°? A clearer indication of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s true position on the ¢afdil al-walt could hardly be 
expected; but it is a sad commentary on the situation that the detrac- 


Addas, Quest, 254-56. Ibn al-‘Arabi spent the last seventeen or so years of his life 
in the Syrian capital. 

8° Seth (the third son of Adam and Eve) is not mentioned in the Qur’an. As the 
heir of Adam, a prototype of Jesus (see Qur. 3: 59; and Ibn al-‘Arabr’s A. al-Abf, 
tr. by Abraham Abadi in 7.M.14.8., 2 [1984], pp. 26-28), Ibn al-‘Arabi may be 
identifying with Seth inasmuch as he viewed Jesus as his own spiritual “father” (see 
Fut.-Y., 1, 45, tr. in App. IV, 591, after n. 11). In the earliest strata of Christian 
Gnostic literature, Seth is the very type of the gnostic heir of Christ (for refs., see 
the ind. of Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, 5.v.). 

8° Fusis (‘Afifi, ed.), vol. I, p. 62. See also p. 336 (at n. 81) of the trn., below; 
and App. IV, 605 at n. 110. 

87 Mishkéh: “a niche in a wall in which the light of a lamp, placed therein, is 
brighter” (cf Qur. 24: 35). For other interpretations of this Amharic loanword, see 
Lane, s.v., and A. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an [hereafter, Jeffery] s.v. 

88 Fusiis, 1, 62; tr. by Austin in Bezels, 66. 

8° See Fut. 11, 256 (35). Austin’s assertion that the class of “apostles” are inclu- 
sive of “prophets” (Bezels, intro., p. 38) is unsupported by the prooftext which he 
cites. On the relation of “prophets” and “apostles”, see below, pp. 159-62. 

9° This is explicitly stated elsewhere in the same chap.: “The Seal of the apos- 
tles, by virtue of his sainthood, is to the Seal of sainthood what the [other] prophets 
and apostles are to him, for he is a saint, an apostle and a prophet” (Fusis, I, 64; 
see below, at n. 94). 
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tors of the Shaykh al-Akbar have dared to exercise more verisimilitude 
than most of his admirers in the representation of this particular tenet. 

This, of course, is perfectly natural, however, especially since Ibn 
al-‘Arabi himself saw fit to pull his punches, continuing from the 
above passage: 


Apostleship and Prophethood (al-nsalah wa-l-nubiwah)—I mean Law- 
giving Prophethood and [Lawgiving] Apostleship (nubdwat al-tashri‘ wa- 
risdlatu-hu}—shall come to an end, whereas Sainthood will never end. 
Hence, the Apostles (al-mursaliin [those who are sent]), inasmuch as 
they are Saints, may not contemplate That of which we have been 
speaking except by way of the Prayer-niche of the Seal of the Saints— 
so how much more those Saints ranking below them! For although 
the Seal of the Saints is a Subject-Follower (tabi‘ ft l-hukm) of the 
Legislation brought by the Seal of the Apostles, this does not lessen 
his Station or contradict what we have maintained; but, indeed, while 
in one sense [the Seal of the Saints] is below [the Seal of the Apostles], 
in another sense he is above .. .*! 


¢ 


Pointing out that it is not necessary that one who is “perfect” (al- 
kamil) be pre-eminent in all things, as the wise have regard only for 
God-knowledge, not that of “the passing phenomena of generated 
beings” (hawdadith al-akwan), Ibn al-‘Arabi cites two historical cases 
from the life of the Prophet in which the judgment of the second 
caliph, “Umar b. al-Khattab, was deemed superior to Muhammad’s 
in the mundane matters of the treatment of prisoners at Badr and 
the pollination of date-palms at Medina.” The obvious assumption 
is that ‘Umar here represents the wali who may occasionally adduce 
knowledge superior to that of the nadi, but in reality the analogy 
makes more sense if we take the Prophet Muhammad in this instance 
to stand for the saint (or the Seal of the saints), who, in the rela- 
tively unimportant ritual and social regulations of the law, defers to 
the technical knowledge of the lawgiver (or Seal of the prophets). 
Elsewhere in the same chapter, after making the astonishing assertion 
that “the Seal of the Apostles [zzz., the historical Prophet Muhammad] 
is to the Seal belonging to Sainthood (al-khatam h-l-walayah)’ what 


9! Fuss, 1, 62 (tr. in Bezels, 66). 

% The Prophet had ordered that the Muslims spare his uncle, al-‘Abbas (who 
sided with the Quraysh) following the battle at Badr, but the impetuous ‘Umar 
refused, declaring that he deserved to die (see Guillaume, tr., The Life of Muhammad, 
p. 301), a judgment that was later confirmed by the revelation of Qur. 8: 67. On 
the matter of the fecundation of the dates at Medina, see App. IV, 606, n. 114. 

%* This probably refers to Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, although the ref. could also be 
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the [other] Prophets and Apostles are to him [Muhammad]—for he 
is Saint, Apostle and Prophet”’*—Ibn al-‘Arabi goes on to stipulate 
in the next breath that the Seal of sainthood is also “the Saint-Heir 
(al-walt al-wanth) who draws [his Knowledge directly] from the Source 
(al-asl),” etc.?? Now the “Source” mentioned here is none other than 
the hypostatic Reality of Muhammad —otherwise, the “Muhammadan 
Heritage” (al-zrth al-Muhammadz), the Islamic Logos, or Prophetic Light. 
The relation of this quasi-Divine principle to the personage of the 
Seal is a metaphysical/theological problem the profundity of which 
could only be compared to the fathomless Christological controversy 
in the West. As Islam has mercifully been spared that cross, we shall 
not take it up here,” but what is important to note—what we saw 
earlier in the case of Sahl al-Tustari (the originator of the nar 
Muhammad doctrine)’’—is that the mortal human Prophet of the 
Qur'an is apotheosized (en passant, one may suspect)”® by way of 
advancing the greater glory of the saznt, who, in the Seal of his con- 
fréres, is the real “Third Person” of the new Sufi trinity.” 

The inferiority of the revealed law to the Sufi’s secret, inner light 
is clearly implicit in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s famous parable of the two bricks 
(one gold and the other silver) lacking from the wall of prophecy, 


to Jesus as super-walz. In any event, that both Seals are regarded as (at least sec- 
ondarily) historically manifest is clear from the paragraph preceding this passage 
(see trn. in App. IV, 607-08). 

3 Fusiis, 1, 64. 

Ibid. For the remainder of the passage, see App. IV, 608. 

%° Chodkiewicz treats of the Reality of Muhammad in this connection in Seal, 
60-73 (Chap. 4). Large portions of the ‘Angad are devoted to the hagiqah al- 
Muhammadiyah (e.g., pp. 372-87 and 420-23, et al.) and even to the specific relation 
between the latter and the Seal of sainthood (see my n. 1 on p. 527), but the meta- 
physical problem remains formidable. 

9” See p. 134, above. The same could be shown of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi and 
others. 

*® Of course, the point should not be pressed too far. The remainder of the 
paragraph from the above quote duly continues with the express glorification of the 
historical Prophet: “[The Seal of the saints is himself merely] one of the excellences 
(hasanat) of the Seal of the apostles; Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!), 
the First of the community [of believers} and Lord of the children of Adam with 
respect to the opening of the Door of intercession (fath bab al-shafa‘ah),” etc. (Fusis, 
I, 64; see App. IV, 608). 

*° That is, of God, Muhammadan Reality and Seal of sainthood. Those who are 
too scandalized by the stumbling-block of comparativism may fall into the pit of 
isolationism. Roughly speaking, the Seal of the saints is to the human world (al- 
‘alam al-dunya) what the Muhammadan Reality is to the cosmic universe (al-‘alam 
al-kawn). 
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revealed in a vision recounted in both the FutiAat and the Fusiis.'°° 
As Ibn Khaldin (d. 808/1406) in his famous Mugaddimah explained 
the vision (which he thought was to be found in the ‘Anga’? Mughnb),'®! 
the Seal of the saints—whom he calls “the Fatimid,” the Mahdi— 
was symbolized by the silver brick, while the golden one represented 
the Seal of the prophets, Muhammad. But if the good qadi found 
that idea to be outrageous, imagine his indignation had he learned 
that, as a matter of fact, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s silver brick is to be under- 
stood as representing the Seal’s external dependence on the Prophet’s 
law, whereas his independent access to the very source of the law is sym- 
bolized by the more excellent, golden brick: 


Indeed, I had a vision of myself in [a dream] such as this,'°? which I 
took to be a message of Good-Tidings (bushra) from God. For it cor- 
responded to a Prophetic Tradition from the Apostle of God (May 
God bless and keep him!) in which he gave us an example of himself 
as among the Prophets (Upon whom be Peace!), saying: “My likeness 
(mathal-t) among the Prophets 1s as the likeness of a man who built a 
wall, and he completed it except for one brick (/abinah). And I am that 
‘Brick’. For there shall be no Apostle after me, nor any Prophet.”! 
Thus, he assimilated Prophecy to the Wall and the Prophets to the 
Bricks of which it consists—this being a most beautiful comparison 
(tashbth), since the very meaning of this “Wall” [scz., Prophecy], that 
which it represents, does not become manifest except in the “Bricks” 
[= Prophets], and he is (May God bless and keep him!) the [very] Seal 
of the Prophets.'®* 

I was in Mecca in 599 [= 1202-03, when] I saw (as a dreamer 
might see) the Ka‘bah made up of silver and gold bricks, intermittently. 





100 Fut. I, 318-19, and Fut.-Y., V, 68-69 (tr. below; and by S. Hirtenstein in 
“Universal and Divine Sainthood,” 7.M.LA4.8., 4 [1985], pp. 20-21); and Fusis, I, 63 
(tr. in App. IV, 606-07). 

101 See Mugaddimah, II, 189-90 (n. 960 contains some inaccuracies). Ibn Khaldiin 
apparently derives his mistaken information on the ‘Anga@’ from a book by a cer- 
tain disciple of the Murcian-born Sufi monist, ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Ibrahim Ibn Sab‘in 
(d. 669/1270-71), named Ibn Abi Watil(?). On Ibn Sab‘in, see Corbin, History of 
Islamic Philosophy (Eng. trn., 1993), pp. 263-65. 

1022 Ibn al-‘Arabi has been referring to man’s dream-visions (s., mandm) of the 
super-sensual worlds. 

103 Cf Bukhari, Mandgib, 18; Muslim, Fada’il, 20-23; and Musnad, II, 297, 398 & 
412. For trads. mentioning gold and silver bricks (see below), cf zbid., II, 305, 362 
& 445; and Bukhari, Ta‘bir al-rw’ya, 48, and the latter’s éafstr of Qur. 9: 15. The 
orig. hadith is perhaps based on Psalms 118: 22 and Matt. 21: 42 (of also Eph. 2: 
19-22), 

1 As the chief and ultimate component, the Seal uniquely embodies the essence 
of the whole. Similarly, Christ is regarded as the head of the church (in EpA. 1: 
21-22, and Col. J: 17-19). 
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The building [appeared to be] quite complete, with nothing in it 
remaining undone, and I was gazing upon its beauty [as I circum- 
ambulated it], when I came upon the side between the Yemenite and 
the Syrian Corners, [where] somewhat closer to the Syrian Corner,'® 
[I noticed] a place (mawd2‘) in which two bricks were missing, one of 
silver and one gold—from the topmost row a golden one and from 
the adjacent row a silver. And I saw myself as impressed in the place 
of those two bricks,'® the “Wall” [now being truly finished] and the 
Ka‘bah lacking for nothing. I stood gazing [at this], and I knew that 
I was [the one] standing there, and I knew that I was [at the same 
time] those very two “Bricks”. I had no doubt of that, that both were 
my very esssence (dhat-i), as I woke up and gave thanks to God (Be 
He Exalted!), saying most truly: “Indeed, my type (swf?) among the 
Followers [sci., the latter-day Saints] (al-atba‘)'®’ is as the Apostle of 
God (May God bless and keep him!) among the Prophets (Peace be 
upon them!), so it may well be that J am such a one that God seals Sainthood 
by me, as ‘that is not a difficult thing for God’.”'®® 


The specific relation between the symbolic gold and silver bricks of 
the Ka‘bah wall is made clear in the version of the Fusis (found 
also in the Sethian chapter): 


The requisite cause of [the Seal of Sainthood’s] being a beholder of 
two bricks is that, externally, he is a Follower of the Law of the Seal 
of the Apostles, and that is the place of the Silver Brick, that being 
his Exterior (zahiru-hu) and the legal ordinances (al-ahkam) that he fol- 
lows {in his external life], just as, in his Innermost Being (al-si7), he 
derives [directly] from God that which he appears outwardly to [merely] 
follow in. For he beholds the Matter just as it is, and without fail he 
sees it thus—that being the placing of the Gold Brick, esoterically. 
Thus, he derives [his Knowlege] from the same Mine (al-ma‘din) as 
does the Angel [Gabriel] who reveals it to the Apostle. If you have 
understood what I am alluding to, then you have acquired the Knowledge 


of benefit in all things!!” 


This is not the occasion for us to go further into the intricacies 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s theory of walayah. Much additional material has 
been presented and very ably discussed in Michel Chodkiewicz’s Seal 


105 That is, one of the two northern sides of the Ka‘bah. 

1% Fa-raaytu nafs-i gadi ntab‘at ft mawdit tilka l-labiataym. The subj. is actually 
nafs-t (my soul), as the fem. verb indicates. 

107 Inn-i fi l-atbat fi sinf-t. The Seal/Mahdi is frequently styled “the follower” (al- 
tabi‘) in the ‘Angad’ (see eg., pp. 397-98 at n. 98, et seq.). 

'8 Qur. 35: 17. The passage is from Fut. I, 318 (29)-319 (4). 

19 Fusis, 1, 63 (see App. IV, 606-07, for the entire passage). 
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of the Saints,''° but a definitive treatment of the subject must await 
the translation and digestion of yet more texts from the Futahat and 
other sources. The approach to the subject which I have made here, 
following the tafdil al-wali angle, is offered as merely one possible 
interpretation of the general theme of “sainthood” in the teachings 
of such Sifis as Ibn al-‘Arabi. Many passages from Akbarian works 
dealing with waldyah but in a manner not amenable to the hypothesis 
developed here—or even directly contradictory of 1t—could easily be 
cited.''' I think, however, that the ambiguity or “confusion” in the 
evidence is due less to the inherent complexity of the issue (though 
that be considerable) than to its extreme sensitivity in Islamic society, 
which has constrained Ibn al-‘Arabi to equivocate, especially in works 
written before the Fusius. Above all, it must be kept in mind that 
the Shaykh al-Akbar was not a logical thinker but an intuitive seer 
and sensitive writer, in some ways closer to Baudelaire and Nietzsche 
than to Plotinus and Augustine—in spirit as well as in history.'" 
There are yet two relevant factors which must be further exam- 
ined in this chapter, since, ex Aypothest, they are subsumed under the 
rubric of Akbarian waldyah: the concepts of prophecy (nubiuwah) and 
apostleship (risa/ah) as they relate to the general notion of sainthood.'” 
It was commonly believed that prophets and apostles were chosen 
by God from among the saints, who were themselves the elect of 
mankind.''* Support for this assumption was found in the Scripture, 
where Idris (Enoch?) and Abraham were referred to as siddigs (strictly 


"10 Chaps. 3, 7, 8 and 9 deal with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s waldyah doctrine. Mention has 
also been made of M. Takeshita’s /bn ‘Arabi’s Theory of the Perfect Man. 

''! Some of this material is quoted and cited in Seal, 52-53, et al. In general, 
Chodkiewicz favors the pro-nadi interpretation of walayah, for which he provides the 
best presentation. 

12 My reference is to the “modern”, more existential preoccupations and tone 
which I detect in all of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings (and occasionally in St. Augustine, 
as well). In particular, I think that interpretive work in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s (sull inchoate) 
views of moral philosophy (eg., his notion of malamah, “blame”) remains a deside- 
ratum of vastly more significance than the subj. of his cosmology and ontology. 
Corbin, Izutsu and Chittick have greatly advanced our appreciation of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s epistemology, but a more thoroughgoing investigation of the “metaphysics 
of imagination”, taking in also aesthetics, might yet be attempted (perhaps along 
the lines suggested by Michael Sells in “Towards a Poetic Translation of the Fusis 
al-Hikam,” Com. Vol., and in his Mystical Languages of Unsaying). 

'3 Qn the notion of nubiwah and its many species in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings, 
see Muam, no. 590. 
lt See, eg., al-Kalabadhi’s proem to his Ta‘arruf (Arberry, tr., The Doctrine of the 


Sufis, p. 1). 
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faithful) [and] prophets'!’—which, especially in the case of Idris, 
many explained to mean that they were saints in their youth and 
prophets in maturity.''’® Thus, as Ibn al-‘Arabr explained, the nadi 
would simply be a saint whom God had set apart from his peers 
by granting him a special knowledge of the unseen world, while the 
rasil was further distinguished by his reception of a written law which 
he was to proclaim to a particular people—or, in the unique case 
of Muhammad, to all of mankind.'”” 

In nine chapters of the Futahat (CLU-CLX)'™® Ibn al-‘Arabi elab- 
orates his doctrine of walayah-nubiwah-nsdlah as three concentric 
spheres of activity in terms of three modes of each (generic, human 
and angelic). The sphere of sainthood is the “universal, or general, 
circumference” (al-muhitah al-‘ammah) and “great perimeter” (al-da’irah 
al-kubra),''? which encompasses the other two, special offices or com- 
missions, rather as the white crescent (= walayah) embraces the two 
shades of gray (nubiwah) and the black (rsdalah)-filled areas in the dia- 
eram on the following page. The gray sphere of nubiiwah is divided 
into two crescents to signify the main innovation of Ibn al-‘Arabt’s 
general walayah-doctrine: the dichotomy of prophecy into two dis- 
tinct modes—legislative (b7-/-tashri“) and non-legislative (mutlagah, 
‘ammah).'*° 

In many passages Ibn al-‘Arabi equates “legislative prophecy” with 
apostleship and the “non-legislative” type with saintship, making 
nubiwah to be the indeterminate “gray area” between them, with 








''? See Qur. 19: 41 & 56. 

"6 See, eg., al-Hakim al-Tirmicdhi, A: Ala‘rifat al-Asrar (Muh. I. al-Geyoushi, ed.), 
pp. 66sg. The relative “youthfulness” of the saints may help to account for the asso- 
ciation of Jesus and John the Baptist with the class. Recall also that the (juvenile) 
Mary and Joseph (son of Jacob) are both referred to by the term, seddig, in the 
Qur’an (5: 75 and 12: 46). 

''7 See Fut. I, 258 (13). 

8 Op. cit., I, 246-60 (cf Seal, 55—-575q.). Chap. 161 is an important treatment 
of the maqam al-gurbah (station of proximity) between siddigiyah and nubiwah (see ibid.). 

9 See Fut. II, 256 (34). 

120 This corresponds to that other characteristic feature of Akbarian doctrine, the 
division of waldyah itself into “general” and “special” modes, which we have already 
considered in connection with the two Seals (see pp. 55-58sq.; and below, App. IV, 
593-96). The precise signification of the adjs., “@mmah/mutlagah x khassah/juz’tyah, as 
applied to both nubawah and walayah (as well as the khatm of the latter) in Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s thought remains somewhat ambiguous. In the usage of al-Hakim al-‘Tirmidhi, 
“general sainthood” is the exoteric Sufism of the wali hagq Allah, while the “special” 
variety is the esoteric sainthood-proper of the true wali Allah. This is not necessarily 
consonant with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage, however, at least with regard to the khatim. 
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Figure II. The spheres of walayah, nubiwah and nsalah.’?' 


some “prophets” (such as Noah, Abraham and Moses) being apos- 
tles, while others (e.g., John the Baptist and, according to some, 
Jesus)'*? remain content with the “prophecy of sainthood” (nubuwat 
al-walayah). But in the following poem we see that the “boundary 
area” (= barzakh) is itself bifurcated:'” 


[Sainthood Superior to Prophecy] 


Between Apostleship and Sainthood lies a certain Isthmus!** 
in which is Prophecy, the rule of which none will dismiss.’” 
But the latter is of two sorts: One given priority— 


that’s the mode of Lawgiving—or so says the majority;'”° 


121 White: walayah; light gray: nubiwat al-walayah (ammah); dark gray: nubiwat al- 
tashri‘ (khassah); black: nsalah. If the nubuwat al-walayah is regarded as equivalent to 
walayah, then the white area can be taken to represent the fourth “pillar of religion,” 
iman (faith) or, possibly, walayah ‘4mmah as the “unconscious sainthood” of mankind. 

122 This was the view of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili (see Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism, p. 141). But as Nicholson points out, Ibn al-‘Arabr taught that “the Jews 
believed in Jesus until he, as an apostle, reformed the Mosaic law” (2bid., n. 5). 

123 Fut. II, 252 (19-24), the opening poem of Chap. 155. The metre is al-kamil. 

124 Barzakh: “an interval, or interworld; partition, barrier; isthmus” (cf Qur. 23: 
100, 25: 53, and 55: 20; see also Jeffery, s.v.). 

125 “The rule of which”: Aukmu-ha (hukm: “authority, jurisdiction’). 

126 “The majority”: aljami*. “Lawgiving, legislation”: tashri© 
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Another kind of Prophecy is without legislation, 

and that’s considered the lower in this Nether Station.'*’ 
But as for us [the Sifts], it appears to us that, rather, 

“One sent-down”!*8 [is lower], which is to say the other; 
For the Legislation of existence shall cease and desist,!”? 

and at that time it will appear that this mode is the best,!”° 
It being Universal, unto its Source with Deity: 

for sooth it is the Perfect Elevation of the Waili.'*! 


Recall that, for al-Ghazzali, the interim between apostleship (along 
with prophecy) and sainthood was the state or stage (fawr) of siddigiyah,'” 
personified in the caliph par excellence, Aba Bakr al-Siddiq, who was 
the only person deemed worthy to be buried next to the Prophet 
in Medina. When the Mahdi comes and passes away, he will be 
interred between Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. This is reflected in Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s subordinating the mahdiyah to siddigiyah, as we have seen;'*’ 
but for him the super-gnostic office of the qurbah (nearness = walayah), 
especially as exemplified in the Seal of sainthood, is superior to the 
agnostic dignity of the seddig (“Acknowledgement of the inability to 
know is itself knowledge”).’*4 

Yet another analytic division of nubiwah has to do with whether 
the prophetic knowledge was delivered by an angel or simply by the 
Spirit of holiness (rih al-quds) without concrete angelic agency.'” In 
the first case, the prophets are the disciples (talamidhah) of the angel, 
but this mode of prophecy is no longer operable since the mission 
of Muhammad. Now it is significant that in the nga’, the wali (= 
siddig) is described as being supported by the Spirit without an angelic 
form, while both the rasal and the nadi are said to be given angelic 





127 “The lower”: al-anzal. Nazil” ‘ala hukmi-hi means “to bow, submit to s.0.’s 
authority”. “This nether station”: hadhii l-dunya (this world). 

128° Munzal: “sent down, revealed” (= the shart‘@h). 

129 Fa-yaziilu tashri‘u l-wujiidi wa-hukmu-hi: “the legislation of existence and its 
authority shall cease.” 

130 “The best”: al-afdal (the most preferred). 

131 Wa-hwa l-a‘ammu, fa-anna-hu l-aslu lladhi/h-Liah, fa-hwa nabé [metrical for nab’u] 
l-waliyyt l-akmali: “It being the more general, for, indeed, it is [at] the source which 
belongs to God; for it is the perfect elevation/prominence/protrusion (reading nab’, 
cognate with nadbz),” etc. 

132 See H. Lazarus-Yafeh, Studies in al-Ghazzali, p. 298. 

133 See above, p. 87 (and n. 68 there). 

134 See above, p. 146, and the refs. in n. 86. 

135 This is the subj. of Chap. 156 of the Futahat (II, 254-55). 
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revelations.'*° In this early work the two-fold nubiwah is determined, 
not by the involvement of angelic agency, but by whether or not 
the prophet is a follower (tab7‘) of some other lawgiver. Here, then, 
even as no prophet as such is himself “followed” (matbi‘), so all are 
themselves “followers”, in a sense, of angels, whereas some appar- 
ently do not subscribe to any formerly revealed law.'’ This basic 
criterion is confirmed in another passage of the Futahat where Ibn 
al-‘Arabi appears to allow that the nabi may receive a truly objec- 
tive “apostolic” vocation/message (risdlah) and, in that sense, could 
be said to be an apostle; but if he is precluded from being followed 
by others, then he is, properly speaking, a nabi, not a rasiil.'°° 

Another tenet which can be inferred from the ‘Anga’ passage cited 
above!’ brings us to the crux of the matter regarding the tafdil al- 
walt am al-nabi issue. There the sphere of wala@yah is denominated 
the eleventh “station” (manzilah) of man, nubiawah the twelfth, and 
risalah the thirteenth and last, the very perfection of man’s being 
(tamam wwujiid al-insan). What is interesting to note, however, is that 
the eleventh station, sainthood, is correlated with the first, which 1s 
that of man’s unitary essence (ma‘nd-hu), whereas the other two, 
prophecy and apostleship, seem to be the counterparts of the sec- 
ond and third, respectively—man’s “two states” (s., Adlu-hu) and his 
“three worlds” (s., ‘“alamu-hu).'* The superior universality of saint- 
hood 1s clearly spelled out in the Fusis al-Hikam in the chapter ded- 
icated to the word of the “prophet”, Ezra (‘Uzayr): 


Know that Sainthood is the “General, All-encompassing Sphere” (al- 
jfalak al-muhit al“aGmm), and, hence, it will not come to an end, pos- 
sessing, as it does, the [function of ] General Informing (al-inba’ al-amm). 
As for Legislating Prophecy (nubéwat al-tashri“) and Apostleship (al- 
risdlah), they are terminable (mungata‘ah), and, indeed, in Muhammad 
(May God bless and keep him!) have come to an end. After him there 
is neither any Prophet—that is, either one who reveals a [new] Law 
or one who abides by a [previously revealed] one'*'—nor any Apostle, 


© See below, p. 397 at n. 95, et seg. 

‘57 See p. 398, n. 98. 

8 See Fut. Il, 258 (14-15). The next line (16) is ambiguous, but seems to sug- 
gest that a nabi may also be called a rasul if he communicates his knowledge (tabligh) 
even though it is in some way peculiar to himself and not intended to be followed 
by others(?). 

9 See n. 136, citing p. 397 of the trn. 

#9 See p. 398 (and n. 105); cf also what precedes that. 

‘4! Musharni aw mushharra“ la-hu. 1 concur with Chodkiewicz’s interpretation of 
this passage in Seal, 50sq. 
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or Revealer of Law par excellence. This report constitutes a terrible blow 
to the Saints,'*” since it implies the suspension of the experience (dhawg) 
of total, perfect Servanthood (al-‘ubiidiyah al-kamilah al-tammah). For the 
name relative to [perfect Servanthood—namely, “the Servant” (al- 
‘abd\|—can no longer be applied to one, since the Servant has no de- 
sire to share a name with his Lord (sayyedu-hu)—that is, God. But while 
God does not take the name of “Prophet” or “Apostle”, He does call 
Himself the “Friend” [of the Believers] (a/-lValz); and He is described 
by this Name, for He has said: “God is the Friend of those who 
believe,”'*3 and “He is the Friend, the Praiseworthy.”'** This Name 
[al- Walz, alone] remains to encroach upon [the domain of] mankind 
in this World and the Hereafter,'* so that, indeed, with the cessation 
of Prophecy and Apostleship, the Servant has no name remaining 
which is peculiar to him [alone] and not the Real [2.e., God].'* 


The “terrible blow” to the saints mentioned here is definitely miti- 
gated, however, by the fact that God has not closed the door to what 
Ibn al-‘Arabi styles “general prophethood,” nor has He failed to spare 
them a generous portion of the independent exercise of judgment in 
legal affairs, as the Shaykh makes clear in the same chapter: 


But God has acted kindly to His Servants, for He has left to them 
the General Prophethood which comprises no Lawgiving authority, 
and He has even caused [a degree of | Legislation (al-tashri‘) to remain 
in the exercise of independent judgment (al-ytthad) in establishing legal 
decisions, having left them with the [Prophetic] Heritage (al-wirathah) 
concerning the Lawgiving authority, as [the Prophet] has said: “The 
Knowers [of God] are the heirs of the Prophets.”'*’? The “inheritance” 
(mirath) in that is simply that they exercise independent judgment in 
matters of legal decision, and, thus, they do legislate.'* 


In The Meccan Revelations Ibn al-‘Arabi writes further on the legal 
authority (hukm) remaining to the independent spiritual effort (ytzhdd) 
of the awliya’:'* 


42 Lit., “it breaks their backs.” 

ne Our 2. 251, 

4 Qur. 42: 28. 

45 Fara ‘ala bad: Light duny™ wa-akhirat™. The functions of rasiil/nabi will have no 
place in the Afterlife, where all are blessed or damned. 

‘© Fusiis, 1, 134-35 (tr. by Austin in Bezels, 168). 

47 Al-ulama@’u warathatu |-anbiya@’i (Bukhari, ‘im, 10; and Tirmidhi, ‘//m, 19). Of 
course, the orig. referents of the first word in this trad. were the religious scholars, 
or legists (= fugaha’), not the Sufis (‘wama’ bi-Liah), but I have tr. as Ibn al-‘Arabi 
intended. The Jewish tannazm and amoraim (sages of the Talmud) were said to be 
the heirs of the Biblical prophets. 

48 Fusiis, I, 135 (for more from this chap., see App. IV, 611-13). 

9 Fut. II, 252 (31-34). 
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The Prophet (May God bless and keep him!) declared that Apostleship 
and Prophecy have indeed come to an end (ingata‘a).'°° But they have 
not [really] ended except in one particular sense—use of the names, 
“Prophet” and “Apostle”, has ended. It is for this reason that the 
Prophet said: “There will be no Apostle and no Prophet after me.”!! 
But then he allowed that veridical Dreams of glad-tidings (al-mubashshirat) 
and the legal judgment of independent scholars (hukm al-mujtahidin) 
should yet remain, even though the name [“Prophet”] has been taken 
from them. [Thus] he made the judgment/authority (al-hukm) [of the 
Prophets] to remain; and he commands those who are ignorant of the 
Divine Judgment (al-hukm al-ilahi) to consult the People of [God’s] 
Remembrance (afl al-dhikr) [1.e., the Sifis], so that they may direct 
them in accordance with the results of their spiritual judgments (gtehadu- 
hum)—even though they may differ among themselves, just as the laws 
(al-shara’1‘) themselves differ. [As God has declared:] “For each of you 
We have made a Law and a Way (shir‘ah wa-minhdaj).”'*? 


In another place in the Futuhat, referring to the legislative type of 
prophecy as “outer, manifest” (al-zahirah), and the non-legislative, 
Suff mode as “inner, esoteric” (al-batinah),'* Ibn al-‘Arabi even stip- 
ulates that the Divine power of the prophetic wahy remains active 
in the world: 


“Manifest Prophecy” [alone] is that the manifestation of which has 
come to an end [with the passing of Muhammad]. As for the Bafini 
mode [of Prophecy], it shall not end in this World or the Hereafter, 
because Divine Revelation (al-wahy al-idlaht) and the Lordly “Sending- 
down” (al-inzal al-rabbant) cannot come to an end since the very preser- 
vation of the World (fifz al-Glam) is [sustained] thereby.'* 


In the final analysis it would appear that precious little of real 
substance was to be denied the friends of God. At the same time, 
the pretense that the anbiya’ (at least in the person of the Prophet 
Muhammad) were categorically superior to the awlya’ had to be 
maintained at all costs. The obfuscation to which even such a forth- 


'° This is evidently not quoted as a hadith (but cf Ibn Majah, Tair al-nvya, 1: 4). 

'9!' Many trads. contain this phrase or part of it (see Concordance, s.v. nabt). See, 
for example, the refs. in nn. 60 and 61, p. 120, above; and cf Musnad, III, 338, 
and VI, 369 & 438; and Ibn Majah, jihad, 42. 

2 Qur. 5: 48. 

'3 Strictly speaking, batin should not be tr. as “esoteric, secret”, since, at least 
in /sma%li usage, the term connotes rather the specific idea of “requiring interpre- 
tation (fawil)’—as opposed to “manifest, literal’—whether or not the matter is 
actually secret (see V. Ivanow, A Bref Survey of the Evolution of Ismatlism, p. 24). 

4 Fut. III, 285 (34-35). 
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right advocate as Ibn al-‘Arabi had to resort is evident in the following 
subterfuge designed to support ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani’s pro-wali 
dictum quoted earlier’ while, at the same time, side-stepping any 
open challenge to the prophets’ privileged status. Referring to ‘Abd 
al-Qadir’s saying, “The companies of the Prophets were given the 
title (al-lagab) |sct., the name, ‘Prophet’], but we [the Saints] were 
given what they were not given,” after explaining its meaning as we 
saw above, Ibn al-‘Arabi reflects on its purport: 


Now if [fAbd al-Qadir| (May God be pleased with him!) intended by 
“Prophets” here the “Prophets [as among] the Saints” (anbiyd’ al- 
awliya’)—that is, the people of the “General Prophethood” (ahi al- 
nubuwah al-ammah)—then it would be quite correct to say that God 
has given him [wz., ‘Abd al-Qadir] what He did not give to them, 
for, truly, [God] has made them [the Prophets] to excel and be excelled 
[among themselves].'°° That is undeniable.'” 


That is, to follow the tortured logic of the argument: ‘Abd al- 
Qadir’s apparent claim of saintly superiority over [at least some of ] 
the prophets is valid if by “prophets” he is understood to have meant 
“the prophets of the Saints” (to use Ibn al-‘Arabi’s hybrid expression), 
on the strength of Scriptural prooftexts stating that God had made 
some prophets superior to others!!°® But, of course, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
(or whoever invented the saying and ascribed it to him) certainly did 
not mean that but, rather, just what he said—that, in some way, the 
saints have what the prophets do not. If Ibn al-‘Arabi means to say that 
the “prophets of the Saints” may well be inferior to the greatest of 
the Saints (akdbir al-ryal, such as ‘Abd al-Qadir) or to the “Saints 
among the Prophets” (such as Muhammad or Jesus), the syllogism will 
at least make some sense though its logical inelegance verges on 





9 See above, pp. 132-33. 

98 Cf Qur. 17: 55 & 21. Cf also 2: 253, et al. 

157 Fut. II, 90-91. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili, the Akbarian epigone and distinguished 
descendant of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani, also cited the above saying with some 
qualification derived from Ibn al-‘Arabi. Nicholson’s comments are relevant in the 
context of our present discussion: “Certain Siiff saints claimed to have outdistanced 
the prophets, but al-Jili decides in favour of the latter. He admits that saintship .. . 
is the essence of prophecy, and that the prophet gud saint is superior to the prophet 
gua prophet. ... The Sufi shaykhs, whom God brings back from the state of trance 
( fana’) in order that they may guide the people to Him, are vicegerents (khulafa’) 
of Muhammad and, as such, are invested with ‘the prophecy of saintship’ and 
bound to observe the laws of the last of the institutional prophets, Muhammad, 
who in both respects is supreme and unique” (Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 141). 

198 See the refs. in n. 156. 
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sophistry. A similar argument is presented in a more cogent form 
in the Fusis (Ezran chapter): 


Whenever you see the Prophet speaking in a mode of expression (Aalam) 
outside of his Legislative authority (al-tasht‘), that is on account of his 
being a Saint and a Gnostic (Gf). Thus, his Station as a Knower [of 
God] (Gm) is more complete and perfect than [his Station] as an 
Apostle or Lawgiver (rasiil aw dhit tashri‘ wa-shar‘). So if you hear one 
of the People of God [scz., the Siifis] saying—or if it be related to you 
that one of them said—that Sainthood is higher than Prophethood, 
then [know that] he only means what we have just indicated. Or 
should one ever say that the Saint is above the Prophet and the Apostle, 
then, surely, he means by that i one [and the same] person (ft shakhs 
wahid). Vhat is, the Apostle (May God bless and keep him!) is more 
perfect by virtue of his being a Saint than he is by virtue of being a 
Prophet-Apostle. That is not to say that the Saint who follows [the 
Prophet-Apostle] (al-wali al-tabi‘ la-hu) is higher than the latter! For the 
Follower can never overtake!’ the One Followed (al-matbi‘) as to that 
in which he follows him.'®’ Were he to do so, he would not be a “Follower” 
of his—so understand!'°' 


In other words, Muhammad as Saint is superior to Muhammad the 
Prophet. Here we have the ultimate compromise solution of the wali 
vs. nabi/rasil controversy from the standpoint of the Sufis: the de 
facto establishment of ascendancy of the saints over [most of | the 
prophets, while maintaining the a pron superiority of the Prophet 
over all.'®? But in lifting up their super-prophet, in reality the Sufis 
were simply crowning their own apotheosis. 

Despite its grateful reception in many circles,’® Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
apparent argument that “walayah is superior to [= ‘more complete’ 
(akmal, atamm) or ‘higher’ (fawga, a‘la) than] nubiiwah-nsalah always 


'°9 The verb here is adraka (to overtake; to realize), suggesting that there may be 
an allusion to Abu Bakr al-Siddiq’s maxim quoted earlier (see p. 146). If so, it 
may be possible to maintain that this caveat does not apply to such advanced 
Muhammadan heirs as have reached the magam al-qurbah. 

'® Italics mine, to highlight this significant qualification. 

'8l Busis, I, 135 (tr. also by Austin in Bezels, 168-69). 

'©2 I say “most of the prophets,” since the argument could be, and was, modified 
as the need arose to include also such as Jesus, Moses and Abraham, éfc., in the 
category of exceptions. 

'3 In his 1971 art., “Al-Tirmidhi’s Theory of Saints and Sainthood,” Muh. al- 
Geyoushi mentions the theory that sainthood’s superority over prophethood applies 
only to persons who combine both functions, which he implies is to be found in 
al-Tirmidhi’s A. Ma‘rifat al-Asrar (Ms. Qastamunt 2713, f. 147). But while I would not 
be at all surprised to learn that the argument was current before Ibn al-‘Arabi, | 
do not find this datum in al-Geyoushi’s own edn. of the Ma‘rfat al-Asrar (1977). 
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and only in the case of one who participates in both”'® is a patent 
logical absurdity if sainthood is conceived as a comprehensive class 
including the subset, prophethood, which, in turn, subsumes apos- 
tleship, in accordance with the principle that “every rasil must be 
a nabi and every nabi must be a wali.”'® Even this latter premise 
must be considered in doubt, however. We have seen something of 
the ambiguity of boundaries surrounding the types of “prophet”, 
especially vzs-d-vs the saint; but the relation between prophet and 
apostle is problematic, also. The common assumption that the rasil 
is simply “a nabi who has received a msdlah (a message or prophetic 
mission) from God in the form of a scripture to be delivered to a 
particular people” derives, in part, from a fundamental failure of 
Muslim exegesis to come to terms with the Judaeo-Christian basis 
of much of the key nomenclature of the Qur’an. The fact is that 
the word, rasil, and its cognate, mursal, are far more general in Qur’anic 
(as in Biblical) usage than the term, nadi,'® which invariably signifies 





e+ See Fusis, 1, 135 (9-16), tr. supra. 

' Fut. I, 256 (35). Depending upon how the argument is worded, it evidently 
contains at least two fallacies: Firstly, the “superiority” of waldyah in the sense of 
its greater semantic comprehensiveness/generality or inclusiveness [= kamalu-ha] is 
confused with the homonymous “superiority” of its allegedly greater spiritual/moral 
or teleological perfection, or transcendence [= ‘aliwu-ha|. The first “superiority” 1s 
a matter of def., the second is the very point of judgment at issue. Secondly, it is 
absurd to compare a genus (walayah) with any species or subspecies (nubawah, nsalah) 
contained within it, as if “animals” could sensibly be compared to “mammals” or 
“primates”. Finally, it is by no means clear on what grounds it can be asserted that 
the above proposition, were it valid, holds true only for apostles and prophets. If 
Muhammad is more perfect by virtue of participating in A (= sainthood) than B 
(= prophecy), a subset of A, then this can only mean that A is superior to B. 
Obviously, it would not necessarily follow from this that anyone participating in A 
alone will be superior to s.o. else participating in B (and, ipso facto, also A); but, 
rather, superiority will depend entirely on the degree of participation in A. Thus, 
one who participates only in A, but to an intense degree (this would describe the 
Muhammadan Seal of the saints), will, indeed, be superior to one who participates 
in both A and B, but less profoundly in the former (as, say, for the sake of the 
argument, the prophet, David). Ibn al-‘Arabi’s apparent contention that participa- 
tion in A always and only renders superiority in the form of the subordination of 
B to A in a discrete case (“in one person”) is either invalid or irrelevant. The syllog- 
ism can be made cogent by rephrasing it: that, all things being equal (that is, the 
degree of participation in A of two individuals), if one individual participates also 
in B, then he will be superior to one who does not also have that added quality. 
The real criterion, however, must remain the degree of participation in sainthood, 
not prophecy. 

'© Fg., in Qur. 12: 50, the pharaoh’s messenger is called al-rasul, although he 
carried no written message. There could be no nabi of a king or da‘, though they 
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a Hebrew religious figure (“prophet” or “patriarch”)'*’—with the 
single notable exception of Muhammad himself, the apparently unique 
“Gentile prophet” (nabi umm ).'® 

That Ibn al-‘Arabi, to his credit as a scholar, was quite aware of 
this fact is evident in his pointing out that, contrary to the usual 
formula, “not every apostle is a prophet,”’® inasmuch as ‘Ali b. Abi 
Tahb, Mu‘adh b. al-Jabal, and Dihyah b. Khalifah, for example, 
were all “apostles” (= messengers, envoys) of Muhammad (rusul rasil 
Allah) but were not prophets.'”” As this very usage signifies, the orig- 
inal, Qur’anic purport of the religious phrase, rasi/ Allah, was undoubt- 
edly that of “a messenger from God to a particular nation”; which, 
in a sense, met Ibn al-‘Arabi’s criterion of having a following, but it 
probably did not imply the bringing of a written “message” or scrip- 
tural law, and actually tended to preclude the idea, since the peoples 


may have rusul (emissaries). Rasiél = Gr., apostolos (which is tr. as hawart when applied 
to the “apostles [of Christ or another prophet]”). Note that the distinction between 
(Heb.) nabi’/nabi and apostolos/rasul is the same in Christian as in Muslim litera- 
ture, exc. that Muslims have come to add the notion of a wrtten message (= nsalah) 
to the latter. 

167 A possible exception is Idris, who is frequently identified with Enoch, how- 
ever, and, sometimes, Elijah (Ilyas). From the time of Moses and Aaron, all of the 
anbiya’ were Jews until Muhammad, while the rwsul inc. such native Arabians as 
Shu‘ayb, Hid and Salih. 

168 See J. Horowitz’s art., “nabi,” in F-J. 1; and A. Jeffery, The Qur’an As Scripture, 
pp. 27-28. While it may be argued that many, if not most, of the anbiya’ men- 
tioned in the Qur’an did not publish new scriptures and, therefore, presumably did 
not institute new Divine laws, it is by no means certain that Muhammad himself 
knew/believed this. The Qur’an extends the Biblical concept of the nadz to include 
those called “patriarchs” in Biblical tradition (at the same time omitting mention 
of most of the actual prophets, major and minor), and the assumption could be 
made that these personages were conceived to have based their leadership on Divine 
mandates manifested in some form of scripture. As more was learned about the 
previous Biblical and Haggadic accounts of the patriarchs, however, it became 
the consensus of opinion that most of them had not received scriptures not cited in 
the Qur’an and trads. This led, then, to the arbitrary classification of nabis into 
those who instituted new laws (anbiya’ musharn“in) and those who did not, but oper- 
ated under a previously established law (anbiya’ musharra‘ la-hum). 

169 Fut. I, 258 (17). 

170 Tbid., ll. 17-18. In the “year of deputations” (9/630), ‘Ali was sent as the 
Prophet’s envoy to Najran, Mu‘adh to Himyar and Dihyah to Byzantium (see 
W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Medinah, pp. 357-58 and 366, et al.). Dihyah’s 
mission to Caesar (Heraclius) is described in Guillaume’s trn. of the Strah, pp. 
653-57. It is interesting to note that in zbid., p. 653, the messengers sent forth by 
the Prophet Muhammad to the various kingdoms are explicitly compared to the 
apostles of Jesus (al-hawdriyiin), who, recall, were also dispatched to the nations (see 
Wensinck’s art., “ras,” in E./. 1). 
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in question were not always literate.'’' Nevertheless, as the unique 
messenger of God to a given nation, the rasil could, indeed, be con- 
ceived as a special type of prophet, were the latter to exist as a class 
except among the Hebrew/fewish people, the “People of the Book.” Ironically, 
it is the conjectural similarity of the Hebrew anbiya@ to the awlhya 
of other nations that partially supports the idea of the rasil being a 
special instance of the nabi (= walz) class. 


‘7! Of the rusul of God mentioned as such in the Qur’an, only Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad (and sometimes Adam and Noah; but not David, even though the 
Kabir, “Psaltery”, is mentioned) are considered to have brought scriptures, so that 
the “people of the Book” may simply be regarded as a religious-literate exception 
among the nations. 


VIL. THE FLIGHT OF THE FABULOUS GRYPHON 


“The Virgin-Secrets (abkar al-asrar) are only ‘de- 
flowered’ with us [in the Occident, the Maghrib]. 
Thereafter, they emerge before you in your Orient 
(mashriqu-kum) as ‘Divorcees’ who have ended their 
period of waiting. ...” 


—Ibn al-‘Arabri (K. al-Jntisar, 
in Rasa’il, r. 20, p. 4). 


“The West 1s the best.” 
—Jim Morrison (The End). 


When Ibn al-‘Arabi died in Damascus, the “Refuge of the prophets” 
(ma’wa l-anbiya’), he was seventy-seven years old (or 75 solar years),’ 
He had resided for nearly two apparently quiet decades in the Syrian 
capital, but, prior to that, had spent over twenty less settled years 
wandering throughout the greater Holy Land from Mecca to the 
Tigris and the Anatolian highlands, occasionally settling down for 
longer or shorter periods in such places as Konya, Malatya and 
Aleppo. Moreover, the last decade of his earlier, Maghribine period, 
was also characteristically ambulatory, so that, in fact, the greater part 
of [bn al-‘Arabi’s actwe adult life was spent in travel, a circumstance which, 
very obviously, he managed to successfully reconcile with an exten- 
sive literary activity. Indeed, many of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings are 
carefully dated and/or located, at least in some of the more valu- 
able manuscripts,’ these bibliographic indications being one of our 
chief sources of information on the author’s life, as a perusal of 


' On Ibn al-‘Arabi’s life in Damascus, see Quest, 245-89. “The land of Damascus” 
is a pre-eschatological, or exilic, expression used in the famous “Damascus Document” 
of the Qumran sect of the Essenes (see H. Shanks, ed., Understanding the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, pp. 81-82), for whom “Damascus” was a symbolic name for “Babylon” (¢f 
Amos 6: 26-27; and Acts 7: 43). See also N. Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism, 

ee 
a Mss. Veltyuddin 51 and 1579, and Chester Beatty 5459 are examples of such par- 
ticularly informative documents. Also, the provenience of some of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
books is indicated in the texts themselves (¢.g., in the A. al-Isra’, Turjuman al-Ashwaq, 
Istilahat al-Siftyah, and Fusiis al-Hikam), and in a few instances it is evinced in the 
very title (A/-Futuhat al-Makkiyah, Al-Tanazzulat al-Mawsiliyah, Al-Fath al-Fasv). 
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Addas’s biography, Quest for the Red Sulphur, will amply testify. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that, as Ibn al-‘Arabi 
emigrated from al-Andalus to the Middle East proper—that 1s, let 
us remind ourselves, from continental Europe to Asia, the Occident 
to the Orient—around the turn of the 7th/13th century at the age 
of thirty-seven,* he actually passed nearly half of his life in the West, 
the far Maghrib, at the extreme “left end,” so to speak, of the Islamic 
world.® This fact is quite remarkable when we consider that a vastly 
disproportionate quantity of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s treatises date from the 
second half of his life, when he was resident in the East, the Mashng. 
This is true even when we figure that some of his Maghribine works 
were later incorporated into the all-subsuming Meccan Revelations; and, 
again, it is remarkable since we might have expected a greater show- 
ing from the writer’s more youthful and, presumably, less hectic 
provincial period. ‘Thus, we can see how important was the element 
of travel—the actual physical transference from his Andalusian home- 
land to the Arab-Islamic heartland of his spiritual and cultural roots— 
in the unfolding of the literary and mystical vocation of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

In particular, the pivotal centrality of our Sufi pilgrim’s omphalic 
experience in Mecca, circumambulating the Ka‘bah, has no doubt 
frequently been noted.® All indications are that a veritable explosion 
of pent-up creative energies was released at this midway point in 
Ibn al-‘Arabr’s life, an experience of both essential anchoring and 
existential freedom which was to dominate and define not only the 
remainder of his long and productive career—his vita nuova in the 
East—but also, one suspects, the Western years of the old life that 
went before. Like the barzakh, or “isthmus”, separating (and con- 
necting) the two world-oceans, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s enchanted first sojourn 
in Mecca divides his earthly existence into two spheres, one of them, 
the second, being much better documented in primary historical evi- 
dence’—the picture which we have inherited of the Shaykh al-Akbar 


3 The chronological table in the back of her book cites many of the refs. 

* As he spent Ramadan, his birth-month, in Cairo with old friends from Seville 
in 598 (June, 1202), he was actually close to thirty-eight (= 37 solar) years old 
when he left the Maghrib. 

5 Ibn al-‘Arabl was born in the Spanish Levant (Sharq al-Andalus), which was 
called al-agsé, “the furthest region [from the central lands],” a description which 
was quite apt by the end of the 6th/12th cent. 

6 See, eg., Corbin’s Creative Imagination, pp. 51-53; and Quest, 193-217. 

7 While we have many autobiographical refs. to Ibn al-‘Arabt’s life in the Maghnb, 
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and great Sufi “Reviver of Islam”? having actually developed only 
after his subsequent “resurrection” in the Mashriq. 

Obviously, if our assessment of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings is to be 
based on a critical, historical analysis, it would be desirable, if fea- 
sible, to begin by trying to form an impression of his thought as it 
stood “in print” at a period definitely earlier than is represented in 
his more celebrated magna opera, which, even when they were not 
late productions (as in the case of the Fusis), are often known or 
assumed to have been later revised (as were parts of the Futuhdt). 
Even such acknowledged early works as the /sra’, Mawaqi‘ and the 
Tuniiman al-Ashwaq (The Interpreter of Desires),? in the absence of 
indisputably pristine manuscript evidence, may be presumed to have 
undergone some change, however minor to all but the perturbable 
specialist. Earlier we noted the difficulty of determining which books 
had actually been completed before the ‘Anga’,'® but the same uncer- 
tainty surrounds most of the titles dating from the wider Maghnibi 
period. All three of Nyberg’s Aleinere Schriften are probably post-Magh- 
ribine in part, and even the main body of the Mashdhid as we have 
it now could be. I have reason to believe that the R. al-Ittihad al- 
Kawni (The Epistle of Cosmic Unity)'! was written in the West— 
indeed, shortly after the “Anga’'*—but, again, the textual evidence is 
uncertain. Indeed, the closer we examine the available material, the 
more we see most of what we think we know about the Shaykh al- 
Akbar being postdated beyond the decisive turning-point of his depar- 
ture from the West in 598/1202. 

But before we begin to despair of realizing our intention to dis- 
cover the Master’s doctrine in a coherent, relatively early form, let 


most (though by no means all) of these were written later, in the form of reminis- 
cences. As far as I know, of extant manuscripts, only Ms. Berlin 3266 itself dates 
from the Maghribine period (see below, pp. 197-99). 

8 Muhyi [-Din. This honorific lagab was certainly not bestowed on Ibn al-‘Arabi 
before his departure from the West, where such algab mashriqityah were not approved 
of (see p. 14, n. 6). 

9 This suite of erotic-mystical poetry was composed in Mecca in 598/1202, as 
is noted in the book’s preface. 

' See pp. 76-78. 

'' DP. Gril has pub. an excellent edn. and trn. with intro. of this work in “Le 
Livre de Arbre et des quatre Oiseaux d’Ibn ‘Arabi’ (Annales islamologiques, 17 [1981)). 
He gives the complete title as: “Epitre ot il est montré comment le créature retrouve 
son unité dont la rend temoin son étre essentiel et comment elle est mise en présence 
de l’Arbre humain et des quatre Oiseaux spirituels.” 

2 Gril also speculated that the Jttehad al-Kawni was composed in the Maghrib 
(see “Le Livre de l’Arbre,” pp. 67-68). 
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us recall that, fortunately, there are at least a few extant works of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, most of them quite well represented in good primary 
material, which were undoubtedly completed in the West (even if 
they could have been recensed later). Of these, the Anga’? Mughnb is 
especially apropos in the context of the situation we have just been 
considering’’ since it was written precisely at the time that Ibn al- 
‘Arabi must have been seriously contemplating his momentous jour- 
ney—turning it over in his heart, so to speak—no doubt primarily 
in terms of his intention to perform the canonical pilgrimage (haj) 
to Mecca. In this sense, the theme of the “journey of the heart” 
(safar al-qalb)'* may well be regarded as something bound up with 
every level of man’s being, the mundane as well as the mystical, the 
concrete and historical dovetailing with the suprapersonal, transcen- 
dent Goal.’ 

A matter of such critical import in the earthly and spiritual biog- 
raphy of our subject bears closer consideration: Why did Ibn al- 
‘Arabi decide to leave his homeland in the Maghrib, never to return?'® 
Was he, as I have suggested, constrained to do so by political or 
prevailing social circumstances in the ominously unstable situation 
following the death of the Almohad ruler, Ya‘qub al-Mansur (in 
595/1199)? There can be little doubt that this was an important fac- 
tor. Under the Berber hegemony of the Almoravid and Almohad 
dynasties, the experience of prominent Sifis in the generations pre- 
ceding Ibn al-‘Arabi’s, such as Abu |-Hakam Ibn Barrajan, Abu 
l-“Abbas Ibn al-‘Arif and Aba Madyan Shu‘ayb,'’ had not been en- 


'5 Ms. Berlin 3266 (upon which I have based the present trn. of the ‘Anga’) 1s 
dated Jumada I|-Ula, 597 (Feb., 1201)—that is, over a full year before Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
departure from Tunis to Cairo. 

't This is the title of the first bab of the A. al-/sra’ (p. 57) and the theme of the 
1994 Berkeley symposium of the Muhyiddin [bn ‘Arabi Society at which a version 
of the present chap. was first read. 

'S In the Istilahat al-Siuftyah, Ibn al-‘Arabi def. the “traveller” (al-musafir) as “the 
one who travels by means of his mental reflection (/ikru-hu) upon the intelligibles, 
which is to understand invisible things through the analogy of visible ones (al-1‘tiban), 
so that he swims (‘abara) from the shore of this world to the further shore” (T.B. 
al-Jarrahi and R.T. Harris, trs., inc. as an app. to their |Vhat the Seeker Needs [1992], 

. 90). 
an In fact, we do not know whether or not he intended ever to return. Probably 
he kept his options open at least until the very encouraging welcome he received 
in Mecca. 

'7 On the relationship between the first two of these Sufis, who both died in 
536/114], see Paul Nwiya, “Notes sur quelques fragments inédits de la correspon- 
dance d’Ibn al-‘Arif avec Ibn Barrajan,” in Hesperts, 43 (1956). ‘The exact deathdate 
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couraging: Each of these three, summoned to the court at Marrakesh 
(we may assume, because of their popular following), died sudden, 
unexplained deaths, either in or en route to or from the Berber capital. 
Another Andalusian Safi, Aba Bakr al-Mayirdi (fl. 545/1150), seems 
to have only escaped this fate by absconding in the East for a time,'® 
and it is well known that the Algarvian Sufi-rebel, Abu I-Qasim Ibn 
QOasi (d. 546/1151), likewise, came to a bad end."” Falsafah also had 
its martyrs, though not necessarily “in the body”: The great Jewish 
philosopher, Abu ‘Imran Musa b. Maymin (Moses Maimonides, d. 
601/1204 in Cairo), had found it expedient to depart his Andalusian 
homeland, and the final years of Ibn Rushd had been embittered 
by house arrest and public humiliation.” 

Furthermore, as we saw earlier, there is some evidence to suggest 
that our Sufi may have had misgivings about his own ambivalent 
relationship with the Almohad authorities.2! Are we, then, to con- 
sider Ibn al-‘Arabi’s removal from his native country as primarily a 
kind of hyrah, or “exodus from spiritual oppression”? The Quran 
recommends this: 


He who emigrates (yuhajru) in the way of God will find in the earth 
much refuge and space. [Sarah IV: 100]” 


But while it may be compelling to regard these external circum- 
stances as something like the contractions accompanying a natural 
birth, there is really no warrant in downplaying the positive attractions 


of Aba Madyan is unclear in the various sources, but it was certainly within a 
decade of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s emigration (see my art., “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Cinquain’,” pp. 
70-71). It is worth noting that all of the Siifis and philosophers mentioned in this 
paragraph were Andalusians. 

'8 See Ibn al-Abbar, Al-Mujam fi Ashab al-Qadi l-Imam Abi ‘Ali al-Sadaft (1886), 
p. 139, no. 123. His full name: Muh. b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad al-Ansart, Abu ‘Abd 
Allah and Abt Bakr al-Mayirqi. He lived in Granada. 

'9 See Ibn al-Abbar, Al-Hullah al-Styéra’, vol. 11, pp. 197-200; and Ibn al-Khatib, 
A‘mal al-Alam, pp. 285-90. Another Sufi from the Algarve was Abu |-Qasim Ahmad 
b. al-Malh (regarding whom), see Ibn Sa‘id al-Maghnibi, Al-Mughnb ft Hula |-Maghnib, 
vol. I, p. 384. 

*© Tronically, it was Averroes’ grandfather and namesake, an influential Malikite 
qadi, who had most urgently advocated the deportation of the Jews from Andalusia. 
As we saw, Ibn al-‘Arabi witnessed the funeral procession of Ibn Rushd in Safar, 
5995 (Dec., 1198), Just one month before having the visionary experience which 
would result in his writing of the “Anga’ (see pp. 52-54). 

2! See pp. 44-47 for the description of the Almohad caliph’s attempt to recruit 
Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

22 See also wv. 97-99. 
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that the more affluent and sophisticated lands of the East would 
have held for a man of such ambitious visions as Ibn al-‘Arabt. 

Besides the explicit religious injunction to perform the pilgrimage 
to the holy places (Awah) and, if need be, emigrate from a profane 
place (Ayrah), there had always been in Islam a strong tradition of 
travel (rAlah) for spiritual betterment—the falab al-“lm, or “search for 
knowledge,” having originally been an intensely interpersonal acqui- 
sition of choice, privileged information, typically involving more or 
less travel and travail to arrive at a position in which one could hear 
and know. As the season for the serious exercise of this laudable 
mode of learning regressed, the desire for physical—that is, total— 
connection with spiritual power began to take the form of “visits” 
(ziyarat) to special, hallowed places—usually the shrines of charis- 
matic saints, but sometimes, of course, the abodes of living shaykhs, 
as well. At the same time, travel for the sake of worldly commerce 
had always characterized Arab society, and by the late-classical period 
a kind of “tourism” (szyahah) in its own right had become a com- 
mon practice, especially with Maghnibis, such as al-Mazini, Ibn Jubayr,” 
and the globetrotting Ibn Battitah.% But beyond all of this, the mys- 
tical “Journey of the heart”—typically, but not always, taking the 
vertical form of an ascent (maj) through the stations of the spheres— 
had become a favored vehicle of Sufi expression and one of the first 
genres to which our young author would himself apply his pen. For 
in addition to the Book of the Night-Fourney (A. al-Isra’), otherwise called 
the A. al-Mi‘raj (Book of the Ascent), which was written in 594/1197, 
one of the earliest firm dates in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s bibliography—we 
will see in a moment how the ‘Angad’ Afughrib also employs the trope 
of journeying, but in an ostensibly earthly, that is, Aonzontal mode, 
which, yet, 1s clearly intended as a metaphor of the heart’s spiritual 
progress to its Home. 

This 1s hardly to be wondered at, since, as we have observed, the 
‘Anga@ was composed at a time when Ibn al-‘Arabi must have been 
preoccupied with, perhaps even planning, his ultimate move to the 
East. As Addas demonstrates, an important letter (Avéab) from Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s private correspondence, also written at this time, appears to 


23 Who was with Ibn al-‘Arabi at Ibn Rushd’s funeral (see p. 52, n. 23). 

24 Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah Ibn Battitah was a Moroccan who died in his homeland 
in 779/1377 after having travelled throughout the known world. Abu Hamid Muh. 
al-Mazini (d. 565/1169-70) and Ibn Jubayr (see preceding note) were Andalusians, 
as were the great geographers, Abii ‘Ubayd al-Bakri and al-Idrisi. 
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give an account of the Sufi’s farewell tour through Andalusia in the 
winter of 595/1198-99.” The letter immediately following that one 
is worth quoting for its treatment of what I have styled the “hori- 
zontal” mode of mystical wayfaring. It begins: 


Peace to the virtuous friend, the distant one who is near! Truly, I 
journeyed forth to gain [spiritual] health and wealth, and that I might 
learn that which I did not know. I abandoned (Aqartu) family and 
homeland, and emigrated (rahaltu) without hesitation from [my] ances- 
tral country (ard al-badan),”® ascending an ascent, the full-moon of my 
Essence proceeding from the twenty-second lunar Mansion to the 
twenty-fourth.?” And I mounted the [steed of] Wayfaring in foreign 
lands (al-jawwab),** heading straight for the Presence of the [Divine] 
Power (hadrat al-mulk); and I passed from the norm by [God’s] Grace,” 
fearful of perdition (makhdfat al-hulk\,*° and traversed the vast wasteland 
until I reached the Ninth Station.*’ For I set forth in the last three nights 
of the Waning Moon in order that I might achieve success in the first 
three of the New Moon,” “doffing the sandals”? when I came to the 
place of [God’s} two Feet (mawdi‘ al-qadamayn [sct., the Divine Foot- 
stool]),** rending the Veil and opening the Doors. Then I commanded 


5 Quest, 169-73. This is the long, third letter in the K: al-Kutub, inc. in Rasail 
(r. 21, pp. 5-10). 

*° Badan: “body, trunk; the stock, lineage, or parentage of a man”, ec. (see Lane, 
s.v. [end]}. 

27 Sad al-dhébwh: two stars in the constellation, Capricorn, sometimes specified as 
the 22nd mansion of the moon. Sad al-su‘tid (the fortune of fortunes) is the name 
given to an asterism in Aquarius, similarly identified as the 24th mansion (for a 
fuller account, see zbid., s.v. sad and dhabih). 

8 Perhaps the orig. reading was al-jawdd (the swift horse). ‘The verb implies that 
some kind of vehicle is intended (e.g., al-Buraq, the Prophet’s phantastic mount in 
the “night-journey”?). In the hght of what we will have to say about the symbol- 
ism of the ‘anga’ (= Ldmmergeir), it may be significant that jawb also connotes the 
“pouncing down of a bird” (abid., s.v. j@ba). 

22 Wa-fanaytu b1-l-minnati ‘ani (-‘adata. 

3° Foll. Ms. Fatth 5322, f. 76. The Rasa@’il edn. has al-halak. 

31 In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s version of the m‘raj in Chap. 167 of the Futuhat (see Isra’, 
241-51), the rational philosopher is able to accompany the mystic in his ascent as 
far as the seventh heaven, beyond which he may not go, while no secret remains 
hidden from the faithful believer. (On this subj., see Seal, 147-82; and Morris, “The 
Spiritual Ascension,” in 7.4.0.S., 107: 4 and 108: 1 [1987-88)). 

32 Fa-sirtu fi l-muhaqi thalath” h-afuza “nda l-ruja% thalath”. Concerning the various 
significations of the dayal l-muhaq and the three nights foll. them, see Lane, s.v. 
da ad and al-daja’. However these nights are reckoned, they follow the progression 
through the lunar mansions already hinted at. 

33 Cf, Qur. 20: 12 (and Exo. 3: 5) and the command to Moses to remove his san- 
dals before ascending the holy mountain. The mawdt‘ al-gadamayn in the foll. clause 
could conceivably allude to the “foothills” above the sacred valley of Tuwa, men- 
tioned in the above-cited verse. 

*t The Divine footstool (al-kurst) is the eighth sphere in the trad. Islamic cos- 


mology (¢f Fut.-Y., Il, 362). 
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the height of the Mountain [of Sinai] (jadal al-Tir\,* and the Inscribed 
Book (al-kitab al-mastir) appeared to me thereupon... .*° 


While it is true that the expression, “ascent” (su‘tid), is used here— 
mainly, I think, to provide a rhyme with Sa@ al-su‘id (“Fortune of 
fortunes,” the twenty-fourth lunar mansion)—this passage gives me 
the impression, rather, of a /ateral, cross-country itinerary—spccifically, 
of a movement from the West to the East, the Maghrib to the land 
of Midian (or Madyan), where Moses took refuge in his first flight 
from Egypt, and where he later received the Divine Revelation.*’ (As 
for the “ascent”, it may not be insignificant that popular Arab geog- 
raphy thought of the Occident as being lower than the Orient, con- 
celving a more or less continual incline from the Atlantic coast to 
the Iranian plateau).** But if the passage is to be understood as 
recounting some kind of cross-country venture, it certainly must be 
an imaginary one, for the simple reason that at the time the letter 
was written Ibn al-‘Arabr had not yet really mounted “the steed of 
Wayfaring in foreign lands.”*’ The same is true, of course, of the 
very first line of the A. al-Isra’: 


I set out from the land of al-Andalus in the direction of al-Qudus 
(Jerusalem)—[my] steed, Submission [to the Law] (al-zsteslam), with 
Holy Struggle (al-mwahadah) my bed and Trust [in God] (al-tawakkul) 


my provision for the journey.” 


The mention of Jerusalem here poses another question. We asked 
earlier: Why did Ibn al-‘Arabi leave the Maghnib in 598/1202? Of 
course, the short answer is simple: It was time to make the pil- 
erimage to Mecca. Now, in the event, we know that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
travelled from Cairo, where he spent the month of Ramadan, in 
598 AH. (June, 1202), to Hebron and Jerusalem before turning south 
to consummate the pilgrimage in Mecca.*! Note that this is a sort 


> Cf Qur. 2: 63, 95: 2, and 52: 1. 

°° K. al-Kutub, pp. 10-11. 

7 See Qur. 28: 20-22sg. Could the Suez peninsula be the majma‘ al-bahrayn of 
18: 60? 

8 See B.A. Collins, Al-Mugaddasi, the Man and His Work, p. 157. 

39 Ibn al-‘Arabi had ventured as far as Tianis in 590/1194, but this would not 
have been considered a “foreign land,” particularly as it was closely connected with 
the Balearics and eastern Andalusia by well-established maritime routes. 

* Isra’, 57. This is also the beginning of the Bad safar al-qalb. 

*' Tt was not uncommon for pilgrims of means from the Maghrib to precede 
their Aay-proper to Mecca with a jaunt to Jerusalem. The geographer and anthologist, 
Abu |-Hasan Ibn Sa‘id (d. ¢. 686/1287), for example, like Ibn al-‘Arabi, emigrated 
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of reverse re-enactment of the Prophet’s Night-journey from Mecca 
to Jerusalem, followed by his Ascension into the heavens, with the 
Ka‘bah in the new version taking the place of the latter, the high- 
est goal. The Ka‘bah, we know, symbolizes the Heart to the Safi.” 
Thus, we see the Hay as a Journey of the heart to the Heart. Further- 
more, of course, it is from the Heart—all of this both in the sense 
of being mystical (by which I mean transcendental, purely “objec- 
tive”) and, at the same time, imaginary (= “subjective”), as we see 
in the following passage from the ‘Anga’—which, recall, was written 
in Andalusia over two years before Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Ayrah/hay: 


The Pilgrim intent upon the Ancient House (a/-bayt al-‘atig [the Ka‘bah])* 
will not be able to arrive thereat until he shall have traversed every 
deep mountain-pass, left close friend and country, relinquished every 
stopping-place and resting-place, separated from wife and child, becom- 
ing estranged in his Wayfaring from everyone; so that, when he arrives 
at the Pilgrimage rendezvous-point (al-migat)* he is liberated from the 
bondage of Time (rigq al-awqat) and becomes free of its [binding] fab- 
ric, abandoning its complexity for its simplicity; and as he begins to 
give answer (yulabbi)* to the One Who summoned him, he forgets 
all that of which he was conscious before. And as he ascends the “High 
Road” (Kada’),* the Sign of Guidance (‘alam al-huda) shines forth for 
him; and as he enters the Sacred Precinct (al-haram), becoming sacro- 
sanct, and kisses the [Black] Stone (al-hgar), giving his assent, he calls 
to mind the Eternal Covenant (mithaq al-azal)*’ while he circumam- 
bulates his [own] Ka‘bah (Aa‘batu-hu), embracing his [own human] 
Form (nash’atu-hu). ‘Thus, in all of his ritual acts (mandastku-hu) he follows 
his own ways (masaliku-hu). For if he passes by the [external] House 
(al-maghnd) and attends to the spiritual Pilgrimage (hujat ma‘n®), that is 
the Pilgrim who does well!*® 


from Andalusia in his mid-thirties, travelling to the Hyaz and ‘Iraq va Cairo and 
Jerusalem (as did al-Maqqari, also, in the early 11th/17th cent.). 

® See, ¢eg., Ibn al-‘Arabi’s gloss on ode no. 27 (v. 1) of the Turumdan al-Ashwaq 
(Nicholson, ed. and tr. [1911], p. 103). 

8 See Qur. 22:29. 

** The place where pilgrims to Mecca remove their worldly garb and put on the 
hullah, or shroud, signifying the state of sanctity (#hram). There are five of these sites 
established by tradition. 

*® The haj-song, intoned after the assumption of thrdm, is the talbiyah, inc. the 
refrain, Labbay-ka! (At Thy service). 

© Dr. Chodkiewicz informs me that Aada’ is a proper name for the chemin du 
haut by which pilgrims are advised to enter the holy precincts, while Auda’ (or 
Kudayy" or Kud®) is the “low road” for exiting thence. 

‘7 This is the pre-existential covenant between God and the children of Adam com- 
memorated in Qur. 7: 172, which pilgrims were to recall as they kissed the Black Stone. 

*% Pp. 246-48 of the trn. Hugat man™ could also be rendered: “the authentica- 
tion of inner meaning.” 
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Although my translation here may be slightly interpretive, the ines- 
capable impression conveyed by this passage and the extended poetic 
allegory of the hay which follows is that the real pilgrimage is that 
of the mystical Heart to the inner, spiritual Sanctum.* By the way, 
the minute details in the ‘Anga’ poem of some of the stations of the 
hay- ceremony between the Haram al-Sharif and Mount ‘Arafat might 
well suggest to one who did not know better that the author had 
already first-hand knowledge of the area. 

Elsewhere in the ‘Anga’, the human body (jzsm) 1s likened to Noah’s 
Ark adrift on the flood ( fulk bi-bahr al-jawd), 


—stirred by a Western Wind laden with the Secrets, 
While the Ark’s Passenger (as long as it is driven 
by the Wind of the Law) is preserved and blessed.” 


The point to which I would hke to draw attention in these verses 
is the fact that the wind powering the Ark is said to be from the 
west (rth min al-gharb).' Unlike the gentle Zephyr of Greek literature, 
the westerly wind (al-dabir) of the Arabs was not portrayed as 
beneficent. In the chapter devoted to the Arabian prophet, Hud,” 
in the Fusis al-Hikam, God drives the wrongdoers to Gehenna by 
means of the westerly wind,’ which He uses to purge them of their 
lower-souls (nufiisu-hum): “For He shall seize them by their forelocks,* 


* Of course, variations on this theme had been commonplace in Sifism from 
the classical period. For Abu Sa‘id b. Abi ]-Khayr’s extreme view, see Nicholson, 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism, pp. 61-62 and 25 (cf also Nicholson’s trn. of the Aashf 
al-Mahjiib, pp. 326-29; and his edn. of Abt Nasr ‘Abd Allah al-Sarraj’s A. al-Luma‘ 
St |-Tasawwuf, pp. 166—74 [esp. pp. 172-73] of the Arabic text, and pp. 45-46; and 
F. Meier’s Abi Satd-1 Abi’! Haw: Wirklichkeit und Legende (1976). It must not be 
inferred from what I have said that Ibn al-‘Arabi, who made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca on numerous occasions, did not sincerely acknowledge the legal obligations 
of the hay. 

°° Trn., pp. 268-69 (see nn. 44 and 45 there). “The ark’s passenger”: rakib al-fulk. 

°*! Lane quotes the Szka@h in its description of the “westerly wind” (al-dabir, al- 
gabil) as “the wind that faces the House [of God, ze, the Ka‘bah],... as though 
yearning towards [it]” (s.v. sab‘). 

52 Hid, a kinsman of the Arabian people of ‘Ad, is one of the twenty-seven 
prophets named in the Qur’an and, hence, treated in the 27 chaps. of the Fusis. 
In the vision of all of the prophets which Ibn al-‘Arabr beheld in Cordoba in 
586/1190, Hid was said to be the only one who actually spoke to him (see Fut. 
IV, 77 [27-28sq.], tr. in Quest, 74-75). 

3 Cf Qur. 19: 86. Gf also App. I, 539, where a fire from Aden replaces the 
western wind as one of the ten signs of the eschaton. For the probable basis of 
these various scenarios, see the trad. of the three clouds recounted in Wensinck’s 
art., “Hud,” in AZ. 1. 

+ Bi-nawasi-him (of. Qur. 11: 56, where Hiid describes God thus). 
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while the Western Wind—it being the very passions (al-ahwa’) by 
which they used to be swayed —drives them to Jahannam, that being 
the distance (al-bu‘d) which they used to imagine [as separating them 
from Reality].””° In light of such negative connotations, it is remark- 
able that our poet chose to use the expression, “a wind from the 
West,” in the above passage from the ‘Anga’ unless, perhaps, he sim- 
ply meant to allude to the mystical Night-flight (a/-zra’) from “the 
land of al-Andalus in the direction of al-Qudus (Jerusalem).”® In 
both cases the movement is eastward. But what might this geographical 
orientation portend? 

In the chapter on the word of Moses in the Fusas, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
interprets the Qur’anic expression, “the Lord of the East and the 
West (Rabb al-mashriq wa-l-maghnib),”°’ in terms of another verse: “He 
is the First and the Last, and the Manifest and the Hidden (al-gahir 
wa-l-Batin)”°**—indicating that the “East” in the Sufi’s symbolic universe 
corresponds to the external, phenomenal manifestation of creation 
(al-mazhar), whereas the “West” stands for the ineffable, more spiri- 
tual Unseen (al-ghayb).°? This paradigm would appear to be quite 
significant for its sheer originality, since it has always been a com- 
monplace in literature to associate the East, the place of the rising 
sun, with the notions of enlightenment and new life, while the West 
has ever been viewed as the land of darkness and death. ‘Thus, it 1s 
interesting to read in Ode XIV of the Tunuman al-Ashwaq the opening 
verse: 


°° Fusis, 1, 107-08 (tr. in Bezels, 131). See also below, p. 192 (at n. 176). Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s theodicean ingenuity is fully exercised in the remainder of the passage: 
“When [God, thus] drives them to that place, they [finally] attain unto true Nearness 
[to Him], for the distance [separating Them] vanishes and the very meaning of 
“Hell” ceases for them. And they win the grace of Nearness deservedly (min jthat 
al-istthqaq). [Gf Qur. 11: 60: “A far removal for ‘Ad, the people of Hud!”]. Because 
they are wrongdoers, and [therefore, God] does not grant them this blissfully sweet 
Station (al-maqam al-dhawgi al-ladhidh) as a free gift (al-minnah), but, on the contrary, 
they take [that station] in accordance with what their essential realities (haga’qu- 
hum) have merited by their own actions which they have pursued. In working at 
their deeds they were [actually always] in accord with the Straight Path of the 
Lord, because their forelocks were in the hand of One who has this Attribute (a/- 
sifah) [sct., the Western Wind?]). Thus, they do not walk by their own strength (d2- 
nufiisi-him), but, rather, by compulsion (b:-hukm alyabr) until they arrive at true 
Nearness” (I, 108). 

°° [sra”, 57, quoted above (p. 170). But cf below, pp. 192-93. 

*” Qur. 26: 28. 

8 Qur. 57: 3. 

°° See Fusis, 1, 208 (tr. in Bezels, 262). 
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He saw the Lightning in the East, 
and, so, longed for the East; 
But had it flashed forth in the West, 
he would have longed for that, 


—For the poet himself went on in his commentary, the A. al-Dhakhair 
wa-l-A‘lag (The Book of Caches and Treasures), to gloss “the East” in 
this line as “the locus of phenomenal manifestation” (mawd1‘ al-zuhiir 
al-kawnt), and to paraphrase the verse as meaning: “If [instead of 
being the Divine Self-Revelation in external forms (al-tqallt_ft [-suwar)| 
it had been a manifestation to the [inner] Hearts—that is, the Self- 
Revelation of the Divine Essence which is alluded to analogically as 
“the West’®*—the mystic Lover (al-muhibb) would also have longed 
for the World of Transcendence and the Unseen (Glam al-tanzih wa- 
l-ghayb).”®° 

In another Akbarian treatise, the R. al-Intisar (The Epistle of 
Victory), the theme of mystical eros is again presented in connection 
with the East-West polarity.°* Writing in response to some questions 
on Suff tenets conveyed to him from a certain ‘Abd al-Latif b. 
Ahmad b. Hibat Allah of Baghdad,® Ibn al-‘Arabi begins by abas- 
ing himself as “the meanest Sufi of the Maghrib, the least of them 
in comportment (su/uk) and the most deficient as to spiritual endow- 
ment ( fath),”®* but goes on to assure his Eastern correspondent: “But, 


6° Turjuman, 20 and 74-75. Cf Matt. 24: 27-30. 

6! Tbn al-‘Arabi wrote this comm. in Aleppo in 611/1215 (see the end of the 
text) in response to criticism that his Turjuman was merely love poetry w/o redeem- 
ing spiritual application. 

© Tajallt l-huwiyati Uadhi kuntya ‘an-hu bi-l-gharbi. 

63 Al-Dhakha@’ir wa-l-A’lag (1968 edn.), p. 65. This poem, by the way, is particu- 
larly germane to our present concern since it also mentions the “east wind” (al- 
saba) in the role of messenger between the /oct of phenomenal manifestation (= “the 
east,” its origin) and the Beloved Himself in the poet-lover’s heart (= “the west,” 
its destination). 

®t See op. cit. in Rasa’ il, r. 20, pp. 4-5. I am indebted to Dr. Chodkiewicz for 
calling my attention to this passage. He also has pointed out the interesting corre- 
lation between the east and nubiiwah (= the matali‘ al-hikam) and the west and walayah 
(= mawaqi‘ al-hikam) in Seal, 119. 

® The questions (at least some of which concern the meaning of sayings of Abi 
Yazid al-Bistami and al-Hallaj) were apparently addressed to Ibn al-‘Arabi by a 
certain Shaykh Abi ‘Abd Allah Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sharif [or al-Sharafi?] of 
Fez (mentioned on the first page of the msdlah), who may possibly be the fourth 
shaykh treated in the Rih (see Sufis, 76-79; and Fut. 1, 206 [16-17]). If so, the 
R. al-Intisar should perhaps be counted among Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Maghnibine works. 

% R. al-Intsar, p. 4. He is also burdened with “the thickest of veils [from the 
truth] (akthafu-hu hyab™).” 
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by God, were you to behold those among us who have arrived at the 
very Source/Essence of Reality (al-wasiliin min-na wd ‘ayn al-hagigah), 
you would surely pass away in the Real at the first flash of your 
Realization (la-fanayta ft awwal lamhati fand’i-ka ft |-Haqqt),” 


For the spiritual Opening of the West (fath al-maghrib) is unrivalled by 
any other Opening, since its allotted existential time is the Night (al- 
layl), and [the Night] precedes the Daytime (al-nahdr) in the Glorious 
Scripture in every passage.’ In [the Night] the “Night-Journey” (al- 
isra@’) takes place for the Prophets, and therein the spiritual Benefits 
(al-fawa’id) arise [for the Saints], and the Self-Revelation of the Real 
shall come to pass for His Servants... .% 


“So, then,” the devotee of the nocturns continues, “Praise be to God 
Who has made the Opening of this West an Opening of Secrets, 
and other than that’’:® 


... For the “Virgin-Secrets” (abkar al-asrar) are only “deflowered” with 
us [in the West]. Thereafter, they emerge before you in your East 
(mashniqu-kum) as “Divorcees” (thayyibat) who have ended their period 
of waiting.”” Then you marry them at the horizon of the Orient. For 
we share equally in the pleasure of “marriage”, but we [in the West, 
particularly] win the pleasure of “deflowering’"”’ 


Thus, we may say (only somewhat facetiously) that, for Ibn al-‘Arabt, 
to quote a popular California lyric, “the West is the best.” 

In his response to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s question, “Where is the 
Door [al-bab | of this [Greatest] Name, [which] of all its doors, is hid- 
den from mankind?” Ibn al-‘Arabi answered in his Jawad al-Mustaqim: 
“[The Door is] in the Furthest West (al-maghrib al-aqsa).””* Later, in 


®? Or, possibly: “in every locality [on earth].” But the ref. is probably to the fact 
that whenever night and day (al-layl wa-l-nahar are paired in the Qur’an the for- 
mer is always mentioned first (see, ¢eg., Qur. 3: 27 and 17: 12). 

8 R. al-Intisar, p. 4. Gf also below, p. 493. 

°° Wa-ghayru-hu. The pron. refers to “opening” (jfath), not “secrets.” 

 Thayyibat” gad faradna “ddata-hunna. A thayyib is “a woman who has become sep- 
arated from her husband for any reason,” through his death or divorce, efc. Secondarily, 
it signifies “a woman (or man) who is married” and, hence, as here, no longer a 
virgin (see Lane, s.v.). I have tr. faradna as though it were :ftadadna (verb used in 
the preceding sentence). As it is, the phrase should evidently be rendered: “they 
have set the time of their ‘ddah.” The dir. obj. 1s the “legal period of time that a 
divorced or widowed woman must wait before marrying again” (see Lane, s.v. iftadda- 
ha [end] and “ddah). 

" Fa-tasawayna fi ladhdhati |-nikahi, wa-fuzna bi-ladhdhati |-ifidadi. The second verb 
is not inherently plur. as is the first. 

7 See Khatm, 308, n. 176. 
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the Futéhat, he elaborated, quoting a version of a putative saying of 
the Prophet:” 


Until the Day of Resurrection there shall not cease to be a Party 
(ta’yfah) among the people of the Maghrib who are Knowledgeable of 
the Real (zahirin ‘ala |-Haqq).”* 


“The Sun will rise out of the West when the Door of Repentance 
(bab al-tawbah) shall be blocked and closed,” Ibn al-‘Arabi explains, 
“so no soul can be benefited by its faith [after that time].”” And 
yet, he reasons, the closing of this Door is really God’s sealing of 


the true believer (a/-mu’min) in his victory, so that, as John the Divine 
99.76 


wrote, “he shall go no more out”: 
And God makes [the Door] to be in the West because that is the 
Locus of the Secrets and Concealment (mahall al-asrar wa-l-katm)—which 
is a secret unknown except to the people of Distinction (aAl al-tkhtisas). 
But were this Door to have been in the East, it would have been 
apparent (gahir) to [both] the Common people and the Elite (al-amm 
wa-l-khass), [without distinction] and transgression would have come 
upon it among the public—in this, negating the Good (al-salah) that 
the World finds in [the Door of Repentance]... . 

[But] vice (al-dhamm)’’ has come [into the World] from the side of 
the East, that being the Station of the Emergence into this World 
(manzilat al-khurij tla l-dunya) and the Abode of Affliction (dar al-ibtila’) 
for all and sundry; while the West is the Exit-station from this World 
and the Entrance to the Hereafter.’? Indeed, it is a Transition to the 
Abode of Distinction and Manifestation (intigal ia dar al-tamytz wa-l- 
bayan) and to the Gnosis of Stations and the mystical Degrees (ma‘rifat 
al-manazil wa-maratib) as they are with God (Exalted be He!).” 


In The Fabulous Gryphon the qualifier, “western”, is almost invariably 
used to evoke one of the key conceptual personae featured in the 


3 See ibid., et seq.; and Fut. I, 121 (17-27, esp. 1. 18). 

™ Tnstead of “the people of the Maghrib” most of the canonical versions have 
ummat-t (my community): see Bukhari, /‘tisdm b1-/-hitab wa-l-sunnah, 10; Muslim, Iman, 
247, and Imdrah, 170 & 173-74; Tirmidhi, Fitan, 27 & 51; Ibn Majah, Mugaddimah, 
1, and Fitan, 9; and Musnad, V, 34, 269 & 278-79. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s substitution of 
ahl al-maghnb here is based on his association of the “door of repentance” (closed 
by the sun’s rising in the west) with the hidden door of the Seal/Mahdi (see i/ra). 

> See Ibn Mayjah, fitan, 32; and Musnad, U, 231, 313, 350, 372, 398, 445 & 
530; III, 31; and V, 165. See also below, pp. 258 (at n. 13), 487 (n. 26), and 504 
(n. 169). 

soe 71 alto Yang) 0 

” Al-dhamm (pl., dhumim, “vices, faults”) is contrasted with salah. 

8 Manzilatu |-khurijt mina l-dunya wa-l-dukhili ila l-akhovati. 

9 Fut. 1. 121 (21-25). 
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book—namely, the rightly-guided Mahdi, commonly identified as the 
“Sun [rising in] the West” (shams al-maghnib), which is one of the five 
expected signs of the eschaton (ashrat al-sa‘ah) described in Prophetic 
tradition and included in the theological creeds.” The five signs are: 
the appearance of the “Antichrist” (al-masth al-dayal),®' the “beast of 
the earth” (dabbat al-ard),®’ and Gog and Magog (Yajij wa-Majiij);** the 
descent of Jesus son of Mary from Heaven; and the rising of the 
sun out of the place of its setting, the Maghrib.” Perhaps originally 
denoting no more than a natural wonder such as that produced by 
the proto-eschatological conqueror, Joshua son of Nun, who caused 
the sun to stand still,8° the Shams al-Maghrib, or “Western Sun,” soon 
became a standard metonym for the promised, charismatic leader 
of the last days, the Mahdr. 

It is important to note, however, that the name, al-Mahdi, does 
not actually figure in the above list of “signs of the Hour,” since, in 
fact, the final, complex formulation is a relatively late development 
in Islamic theology, dating from after the crystallization of the clas- 
sical Sunni creeds. Furthermore, at no point does the Mahdi notion 
actually achieve canonical status in Islam,®’ nor even a very significant 
degree of coherence among the many who did promote the popu- 
lar idea. While belief in a final restorer (mujaddid) of faith is com- 
mon to the eschatology of all Muslims, there is no agreement that 
he shall be called the “Mahdr?’, especially among Sunnis. Even when 
the latter do subscribe to the tradition, they frequently stipulate that 
the Mahdi is simply Jesus returned to earth, in accordance with a 


8° See eg., E.E. Elder, tr., A Commentary on the Creed of Islam, pp. 165-66. The five 
“signs of the Hour,” also called ayat (wonders), mentioned by Najm al-Din al-Nasafi 
(d. 537/1142-43) in his ‘Aga’id, are expanded to ten by al-Taftazani (d. 791/1389) 
in his comm. thereon (see ibzd.; and cf the hadith quoted in App. I, 539). 

8! Mentioned by [bn al-‘Arabi on p. 259 at n. 25, below; and described further 
on p. 502. 

82 See Qur. 27: 82 (of Rev. 13: 15); and pp. 258 (at n. 14) and 504 (n. 168), below. 

8° See p. 503, below. 

8+ See pp. 258 (at n. 15), 259 (nn. 21 & 24), and 519-20 (n. 59), et al. 

8 See p. 258 (at n. 11), where the ¢ulu‘ al-shams min maghnibi-ha is given first in 
the long series of eschatological signs, immediately before the closing of the bad al- 
tawbah. 

86 See Josh. 10: 12-14. As the successor and heir of the prophet, Moses, Joshua 
is a prototype of the all-conquering Messiah/ Mahdi. 

8’ Even such a “popularizing” theologian as al-Ghazzali makes no mention of 
the Mahdi in his chap. on eschatology (dhtkr al-mawt wa-ma ba‘da-hu) in the [hya 
‘Ulim al-Din (tr. by TJ. Winter in Al-Ghazali: The Remembrance of Death and the After- 


life). 
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well-known hadith, related on the authority of the great 2nd/8th- 
century saint, al-Hasan of Basra: “There will be no Mahdi but Jesus 
son of Mary.”® Indeed, there is no doubt that expectation of the 
return of Jesus at the end of time (the Islamic reflection of the 
Parousia) long antedates any recognizable dogma of the Mahdi. 
The Mahdi idea was to prove quite attractive to the generality of 
Muslims and ever more useful to ambitious pretenders, however. 
Soon plenty of support for the belief was to be found in many col- 
lections of hadith, particularly in such later, specialized compilations 
as the Tadhkirah ft Ahwal al-Mawté wa-Umiir al-Akhirah (The Reminder 
concerning the States of the Dead and Affairs of the Afterlife) of the 
Andalusian religious scholar, Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Qurtubr (d. 671/ 
1272). Wilfred Madelung observed that “a new dimension in the 
career of the Mahdi” appears in the material of the Tadhkirah, accord- 
ing to which the deliverer would first emerge in the frontier fortress 
(nbat) of Massah, in the Siis al-Aqsa of the far Western Sahara, “and 
only later would receive a second oath of allegiance in Mecca”: 


He would, moreover, gather an army of Berber tribes and cross the 
straits to al-Andalus, whose earlier plight and spoliation at the hands 
of the infidels is graphically described. The Mahdi would then preach 
in the mosque of Seville, receive the allegiance of all the Muslims and 
conquer seventy towns of the Rim [sc:., Byzantium]. Finally, he would 
sack the Church of Gold (kanisat al-dhahab [sct., Hagia Sophia]), but as 
his followers would quarrel over the division of the staff of Moses 
found there, the Rim would gain the upper hand and pursue the 
Muslims as far as al-Fayyim in Egypt before the final victory of the 


88 La mahdiya illa ‘Isa (Ibn Majah, Fitan, 34). One version of this hadith “was given 
added prestige by the fact that [the famous mujtahid] al-Shafit (d. 204/820) trans- 
mitted it from [Muh. b. Khalid] al-Janadr’ (W. Madelung, “al-Mahdi,” EJ. 2, vol. 
V, p. 1234a). Even Shi‘ites often accepted this trad., explaining it to mean that 
there will be no Mahdi except the one whose relationship to the Muhammadan 
law (al-shart‘ah al-Muhammadiyah) is as that of Jesus to the Mosaic law, in following 
without abrogating it (al-1tba* wa-‘adam al-naskh; cf Matt. 5: 17). 

89 Muh. b. Ahmad b. Abi Bakr of Cordoba, a mufassir and muhaddith. The 
10th/16th cent. Safi writer, ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, made an abridgment of 
al-Qurtubi’s Tadhkirah (see G.A.L., UH, 443 [no. 19]). 

° “Al-Mahdi,” in EI. 2, vol. V, p. 1234b (in the foll. quote the italics are mine). 
Madelung thought that this development stems from the precedent of Ibn Timart 
(d. 524/1130) as Almohad Mahdi, but I would suggest that it evinces more the 
popular sentiments reflected in such Sufi movements as that of Ibn Qasi (d. 5536/1141) 
and, not least, of Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, as Ibn Khaldiin argued (see zbid.; and infra). 
The date given by Madelung above ( the turn of the 7th cent., H.) is obviously 
in synch with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own agenda (see the beginning of this study). 
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Mahdi. These traditions, according to one of which the Mahdi was to 
appear in 599/1202-03, are of late origin. 


Ibn Khaldin reported that even in his day uneducated people in 
the Maghrib awaited the Mahdi at Ribat Massah.”’ He also relates 
a prediction ascribed to the great 3rd/9th-century “philosopher of 
the Arabs,” Abi Yusuf Ya‘qub b. Ishaq al-Kindi,” to the effect that 
the promised leader will conquer Andalusia and, crossing the Alps, 
reach Constantinople wa Rome, when “rule over the whole earth 
will be his.” Further, he quotes a disciple of the Sufi philosopher, 
‘Abd al-Haqq Ibn Sab‘in (d. 669/1271),** as implying that Ibn al- 
‘Arabi taught in the ‘Anga@ Mughnib that the Mahdi would appear 
(like a star) in the Maghrib (al-imdam al-najim bi-nahiyat al-maghnb).° 
For the most part, however, in his long section on the Mahdr (“the 
Fatimid”), Ibn Khaldtn patiently relates and critiques the dozens 
of putative traditions which present the Islamic deliverer as a descen- 
dant of the Prophet’s family—typically, by Fatimah, Muhammad’s 
daughter, the wife of ‘Ali, and mother of al-Hasan and al-Husayn— 
who will suddenly make justice triumph and restore religion, lead- 
ing the faithful in prayer. Alas, his reign of peace will be short, 
however, as the Antichrist will afterwards appear, whom Jesus will 
then come down to slay.” 

Amid the cacophony of details the one common note that rings 
out in virtually all of the traditions is the legitimist insistence on 


* See Mugaddimah, I1, 196~97sg. 

% See ibid, 191, n. 966, for refs. to al-Kindi’s Risaélah ft Mulk al-Arab. On the 
role of al-Kindi (d. 259/873) in the history of falsafah, see Richard Walzer’s art., 
“The Rise of Islamic Philosophy,” in Onens, 3 (1950). 

% Mugaddimah, II, 191. See also p. 193, where the Mahdr is associated with the 
seizing of Byzantium as ‘Umar b. al-Khattab had conquered the Persian empire. 

The disciple’s name is given as Ibn Abi Watil, reportedly the author of an 
(otherwise unknown) comm. on Ibn Qas?’s A. Khal‘ al-Na‘layn (upon which Ibn al- 
‘Arabi himself wrote an important sharh). 

° See Mugaddimah, II, 190. ‘The context of these remarks is the verse in the open- 
ing poem of the ‘Anga’ where Ibn al-‘Arabi gives the Ayri date of the Seal/Mahdi’s 
appearance under the figure of the letters, ¢, 4 and ¢ (see trn., p. 233 at n. 42). 
There is no mention of the Maghrib at that point, however, and, in fact, nowhere 
in the ‘Anga@’ is the Seal/Mahdr said to hail from the West (apart from the shams 
al-maghnb trope). 

9° Mugaddimah, Il, 156-86. 

97 Or else Jesus will descend at the same time as the Mahdi and help him kill 
the Antichrist, then stand behind him in the communal prayers (acknowledging him 
as the true zmdm). Needless to say, there were as many variations in detail as there 
were interpreters of the trad. 
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descent from the Prophet’s noble house—an indication of the qualified 
prevalence of Shi% sentiment in the normative Islamic creed. While 
we cannot entirely agree with Ibn Khaldiin that “the earliest Safis 
[that is, those antedating the Fatimid dynasty] did not go into anything 
concerned with [the Seal/Proof of sainthood] since it would appear 
that al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi and Sahl al-Tustari did, at least,?? it must 
be admitted that the notion of the gutb (hierarchic “pole”) adopted/ 
adapted by the later Sufis bears a close affinity to the sectarian 
“Fatimid,” amounting to formal identity.’ In many passages in the 
‘Anga@’ and elsewhere, Ibn al-‘Arabi specifically defines the Mahdi as 
being related to the Prophet by blood, sometimes expressly con- 
trasting him with the Seal of sainthood in this particular.'”' But one 
can hardly concur with the great historian’s assertion that the later 
Sifis “were saturated with Shi‘ah theories”!°*—at least this is not true 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi, who routinely downplays or even “explains away” 
the traditional criterion of physical relation to the Prophet. [bn 
Khaldin himself provides an example of this equivocating tendency 
when he quotes the disciple of Ibn Sab‘in, Ibn Abr Watil,'® as 
explaining that the Imam may be related to Muhammad “either 
externally, by being a descendant of ‘Abd al-Muttalib [the grand- 
father of the Prophet and of ‘AliJ, or inwardly, by belonging to 
Muhammad’s ‘family’ [@/] according to the real meaning of [the 
word]: ‘those at the time of whose presence the one who 1s their 


[true] family is not absent’.”'* 


% Cf ibid., 186. 

” See above, pp. 137 and 143-45. By al-mutagaddimiin min al-mutasawwifah, Ibn 
Khaldin may have meant those preceding al-Junayd (d. 297/910), but the point 
of his argument is apparently that later Sufism was specifically influenced in its 
notion of the Seal/Mahdi by propaganda of 4th/10th-cent. Shr‘ism (recall how 
some alleged that Ibn Masarrah had been an agent of the Fatimid regime). 

' Even in some details the resemblance is striking. For instance, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
symbolism of the seventh cent./month (see above, pp. 2~7) is obviously reminiscent 
of the /sma%li preoccupation with the septad. 

'°l See pp. 239 (at n. 22), 294-96, 495 (nn. 88-89) and 508-09, et al.; and Fut. 
II, 50 (18-20), tr. in App. IV, 600; and Fut. III, 329 (27-28), tr. by Morris in 
Illuminations, 124. 

102 Mugaddimah, II, 187. 

5 Prof. Rosenthal was not able to further identify this individual (see zbid., 188, 
n. 957). 

104 Tbid., 189. Al (= ahl): “family, folk, relations; adherents”, etc. Al is sometimes 
distinguished as meaning “one’s followers, coreligionists, ec., whether related by 
blood or not” (as in Qur. 3: 11 and 8: 52 & 54), a usage close to that of awdlya 
(see Lane, 5.v.). 
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Ibn Khaldin next goes on to explicitly identify the “Fatimid” with 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Seal of the saints as presented in The Fabulous Gryphon.'° 
The same identification is implicit in the interesting theory of cycles 
propounded by the Sab7ni, Ibn Abr Watil, in which, as represented 
by Ibn Khaldin, the phase of prophecy (al-nubiwah) was followed 
by the Ahildfah, and that, in turn, was followed by royal authority 
(al-mulk), which reverted to a tyranny comparable to the ignorance 
of pre-Prophetic times [al-jahl]. Then, “since it has been observed 
to be God’s procedure to have things return to their original state,”'®® 
prophecy will be revived by sainthood (al-walayah), which, accord- 
ingly, is to be succeeded by the caliphate again. Then will come the 
time of the Antichrist (a/-dajl), which will take the place of al-mulk.'°’ 
The series could be schematized, thus: 


6. Dajliyah (= mulkiyah) 
5. Khilafah 
4. Walayah (= imamah) 
3. Mulktyah ar Fahliyah 
2. Khilafah 
1. Nubiiwah (= imamah) 
Jahityah 


As the caliphate succeeding (Muhammad’s) prophecy (= no. 2 in the 
diagram) belongs to the Prophet’s tribe, the Quraysh, so, the Sufis 
reasoned, the true, spiritual imamate (sci., waldyah [= no. 4]) must 
belong to one who is “even closer to the Prophet than the Quraysh.”!® 
This clearly does not signify the ‘Alids, however, but, rather, as we 
saw above in the explication of the term, “family” (a@/),'" it leaves 
the door wide open to anyone who may be deemed really close to the 
Prophet’s heart. The classic example of this esoteric/contrived rela- 
tion to the Prophetary house by spiritual adoption is that of Salman 
al-Farist (d. 35/656), the legendary Persian proto-Suff and seeker of 
the truth, who, recognizing the signs of prophecy in Muhammad, 
became so devoted to him that he was adopted into his family.''° 


109 Mugaddimah, Il, 189. 

10 Tbid., 188. 

7 The triad, imamah—-khilafah—mulktyah, is reflected in the Biblical history repre- 
sented by Moses, Samuel and David. Note also that this paradigm in some ways 
parallels Ibn Khaldiin’s own cyclic theory of historical development. 

8 [bid., 189. 

9 See n. 104. 

© Of course, Persian Shr‘ites have embraced Salman al-Farisi (see Massignon, 
“Salman Pak et les prémices spirituelles de Islam iranien” [1934], in his Opera 
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One may speculate that the device of the Seal of sainthood was 
invented in order to by-pass the inconvenient Shr‘ite principle of 
physical descent in which the Mahdi-notion had become ossified in 
the popular perception. In the ‘Anga’ the alleged Prophetary lineage 
of the Mahdi was greatly surpassed by the higher nobility (sharaf a‘la) 
of the Seal, who, “even if he is not of the noble house of the Prophet, 
yet he shares with him in the ‘Heavenly Lineage’ (al-nasab al-‘ulwt), 
for he belongs by right to [the Prophet’s] uppermost House (baytu-hu 
l-a‘ld), not the Lower one (al-adnd)” of this world."'' At the same time, 
the innovating Sufis needed to associate their new hero with the 
broad, quasi-canonical credentials—not to mention the deep, popu- 
lar appeal—of the Mahdi persona. Hence, when al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
rhetorically asked in his Ahatm al-Awlwa’, “Could any [Saint] living 
in the present time be equal to Abi: Bakr and ‘Umar?”!!*—making 
a distinction between deeds and rank [by Grace] (al-a‘mal wa-l-daraat) 
he answered in the negative with respect to the former, but as to 
the latter, “Why not?”— 


For who will keep the Mercy of God (Be He Exalted!) from the peo- 
ple of this time, that no [saintly] “Forerunner” (sabzq) or “One-brought- 
near” (mugarrab),''3 or “Selected one” (mujtab*\!* or “One chosen” 
(mustaf™) should exist among them? Will not the Mahdi be in exist- 
ence at the end of time? He will establish Justice in the time of 
indifference (al-fatrah), for that is not something He is incapable of. 
And shall there not exist at the end of time’ One to whom belongs 
the Seal of Sainthood—he being the Proof of God (huyat Allah) for all 
of the Saints on the Day of Judgment (yawm al-mawqif)?''® 


To this most Muslims would answer: “The Mahdi we have heard 
of in the Prophet’s tradition; but who is this Seal of the saints at whom 
you hint?” 

In The Fabulous Gryphon Ybn al-‘Arabi gave a definitive answer to 


minora), and many “extremist” Shi% groups have even deified him beyond ‘Ali and 
Muhammad (see G. Levi della Vida’s art. in E./. 1, 5.v.). Ibn al-‘Arabr mentions 
Salman in the context of the Seal’s “higher lineage” in the ‘Anga’ (pp. 474-75). 

"Mt P. 473 of our trn. 

2 Khatm, 436. 

113 On the sabiqg and mugarrab, which were understood to be type(s) of the high- 
est degree of sainthood, see Qur. 56: 10-11, et al. 

4 Foll. B. Radtke’s 1992 edn. (entitled KA’ Strat al-Awhya’) in Dret Schriften des 
Theosophen von Tirmid, p. 125 (Arabic text). 

> Foll. zbid. Yahia’s edn. is wanting “at the end.” 

18 Khatm, 436; and Dre Schrifien, Radtke, ed., pp. 124-25. 
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this question, fleshing out al-Tirmidhi’s abstract sketch of sainthood’s 
Seal with the popular persona of Jesus, at the same time wrapping 
the Sift deliverer in the mystique of apocalyptic with its evocative 
imagery and subliminal emotive force. As we saw earlier, the seminal 
experience of the composition of the ‘Anga’ took the form of a com- 
plex revelation of light described in the chapter, “A ‘Trustworthy 
Hoopoe Bringing Sure Tidings,”''’ culminating in the vision of a solar 
figure setting in “the Occident of the Unseen (maghnb al-mu‘amméa) 
until the advent of the appointed time (al-qal al-musammay’''® when 
it would reappear in the West as the “Sun of guidance” (shams al- 
tawjth) and a manifest Leader (had”).!!° Now what is remarkable about 
this obvious Mahdi imagery is that 7 appears to be transfigured into the 
Seal of sainthood at the end of the chapter in the very anomalous pas- 
sage already discussed on page 55.'*? In the following chapter, en- 
titled “Purest Sealed Wine” (Rahig Makhtim), the Seal is portrayed 
in the heady hue of the “Western Sun”:’?! Inspired by the light/wine 
of the Seal/Mahdi, the author beholds the true form of the latter 
as “the Seal of the saints of God, the Real, in the Seat of the 
Universal Imamate and the Truth.”!” 

Furthermore, we are not limited to the judgment of Ibn Khaldiin that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Seal in the ‘Anga@’ is to be identified with the Mahdi. 
No less an authority than ‘Abd al-Razzaq b. Ahmad al-Qashani 


117 See pp. 277-80. The imagery is based, in part, on the Quranic story of 
Abraham and the three luminaries (6: 74-83). 

18 P, 278 (at n. 12), already quoted above (p. 54). 

''9 Cf p. 278. That the Mahdi is the referent here is made explicit on p. 282 
at n. 10, where he is referred to as the shams al-maghnbiyah. 

20 At n. 43. See also p. 279 at n. 29. There the solar figure is apparently 
identified as the “particular Muhammadan Seal” (khatam al-mamah al-Muhammadiyah 
al-sjuz’iyah) in a line which may have been edited by Ibn al-‘Arabi at the time of 
the copying of Ms. Berlin 3266 in 597 u., in Fez (see zbid.). The parenthetic inter- 
polation could have been made to provide a plausible explanation for the paradox 
of the (Fatimid) Mahdi’s transfiguration into the Seal—otherwise, the Hebrew, Jesus— 
since the Muhammadan Seal was, at least, Arab. In any event, the passage cer- 
tainly does not seem to be reconcilable with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s later claim to be the 
Muhammadan Seal himself. 

"2! See pp. 281-87. 

122 Khatm awliya? Allah al-Haqq fi mag‘ad al-imaémah al-thatiyah wa-l-sidg (pp. 282-83 
at nn. 15-16). The precise interpretation of the remainder of the paragraph is un- 
clear to me. See also p. 480 (at n. 61), where the reader’s own “copies” (s., nuskhah) 
of the Mahdi and the Seal are again distinguished. ‘The former is treated of in the 
section I have called “Microcosmic Correspondences concerning the Mahdr” (pp. 
484-504 [but cf pp. 502sg., in particular]), while Jesus as the Seal is the subj. of 


the next three major sections comprising the remainder of the book. 
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(d. after 730/1330)'? equates the two notions in a gloss on the 
expression, Ahdtam al-walayah,'** and ‘Abd al-Karim b. Ibrahim al- 
Jilit (d. c. 810-—20/1408-17) subsumes the Mahdi, Seal of sainthood 
and Khalifat Allah under the rubric of the “Perfect Man” (al-insan al- 
kamil) in his famous book of that title. Yet another epigone of the 
Akbarian school, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (d. 1143/1731) identifies 
the Muhammadan Seal with the Mahdi.'*° If we recall that the Seal 
of the ‘Ang@ is none other than Jesus the Messiah (‘Isa |-Masih), 
who, certainly in hadith and arguably in the Qur’an, 1s presented as 
an eschatological figure—‘a just Imam and upright Judge (mdm 
mugstt wa-hakam ‘adl)”'*’—if not the Mahdi himself,'** it would seem 
reasonable, indeed, to adduce an underlying identity for these “twin” 
personae. This, in the final analysis, is implicit in the very title of 
the book: “The Fabulous Gryphon concerning the Gnosis of the Seal 
of the Saints and the Sun of the West.” 

But before we consider the possible significance of this remark- 
able title, it will be necessary to form a clearer picture of the third, 
most prominent personage featured therein—namely, the ‘Anga@’ 
Mughrib (Lat., gryphus fabulosus) itself. It would be difficult to find a 
more universally prevalent figure in all of world mythology. ‘The 
Arabian ‘anga’, in brief, is a phantastic creature, generally conceived 
in the monstrous form of a gryphon (an eagle-headed lion with wings 
and, frequently, canine ears, ¢ééc.), but also sometimes in the more 
natural ornithological form of a gigantic eagle, hawk or vulture 
(Lammergeier), or else an extremely beautiful species of long-necked, 
migratory aquatic bird, such as the swan, heron, stork or crane 
(ghirniq).'*? From the ancient Chinese Fung Hwang and the cosmic 


123° Al-Oashani (a.k.a. “al-Kashani” or “al-Kashi’) was a disciple of Mu’ayyad al- 
Din al-Jandi (d. c. 700/1300), who, in turn, was the disciple of Sadr al-Din al- 
Qinawi (d. 673/1274). 

'** See his Istlahat al-Sifiyah (1981 edn.), p. 159 (Mot to be confused with Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s work commonly known by the same title). 

129 See, ¢.g., I. Burckhardt, tr., Universal Man, p. 55; and Nicholson, Studies in Islamic 
Mysticism, p. 135. Chap. 61 of al-Jili’s /nsan al-Kamil treats of mystical eschatology. 

"26 In his unpub. work, Al-Radd al-Matin [= Ms. Zahiriyah 9872, f. 45b], cited by 
Chodkiewicz (see Seal, 136 and 144, n. 40). Cf above, n. 120. 

127 See Muslim, /man, 42 (cf: also Concordance, s.v. mugsit, for other versions). 

128 See above, n. 88. 

'29 The latter species of the creature tends to be associated with the phoenix- 
element of the myth, while the eagle suggests more the typical gryphon-motif. As 
Ibn al-‘Arabi distinguished the ‘angda’ and the eagle (‘ugad) in his Ittihad al-Kawni and 
Istilahat, this could be taken to support the trn. of the former term by “phoenix” 
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Lwan-bird, and the Egyptian Sphynx and the solar Benu-bird, to their 
only marginally less prehistoric descendents, the Persian Rokh and 
Senmuro and the Hellenic Gryphon and Phoenix, elements of this 
fabled “King of the animals” in one guise or another have been 
found to haunt nearly every ancient and classical body of legend 
that I have looked into.'*° In the aural lore of the Native Americans 
it was the “Thunderbird”,'*' and in the culture of high literature it 
has been reborn in the form of Stmurgh in the Shah-Namah of Firdawsi 
and ‘Attar’s Mantig al-Tayr,'** and in Dante’s great Eagle, “woven 
with the praises of God’s grace,”'*’ in the Paradiso (Cantos XVIII-XX ). 

The ‘Anga’, then, is an amalgam, or hybrid, of various ancient 
traditions coalescing in the Middle East, and can well be represented 
as either a gryphon, phoenix or sphynx, depending on the aspect of 
the full description in such Arabic parazoological treatises as those 
of Aba ‘Uthman al-Jahiz, Muhammad b. Zakartya’ al-Qazwini, or 
Abi |-Baqa’ al-Damiri that one wishes to emphasize.'** I have opted 
for the translation, “gryphon’, in part, because the Greek, gps, 
seems somehow philologically related to the Hebrew, keritb (the Biblical 
“cherub”),'® which, in addition to being suitably sacrosanct, has the 
merit of evincing in its Scriptural usage both of the primary mythic 
functions of the ‘anga’—that of guardian of the eastward approach to 


(by Gril and others). Moreover, the etymology of the word, ‘anga’, evidently points to 
the meaning of “long-necked”. Nevertheless, the essential def. of “a creature which 
is known but never seen,” eéc., does not really apply to the phoenix (= crane)— 
which was periodically sighted, after all—but rather to the gryphon (= eagle), which 
appeared only to bring sudden, unexpected doom (indicative of its “apocalyptic” 
character). 

'80 On this mythical creature, see P. Brown, The Gryphon, Heraldic and Mythological. 

‘5! Fr, Marquette was one of many witnesses of a gigantic relief of a “man-eat- 
ing” gryphon figure carved in the bluffs of the Mississippi River near Alton, Illinois. 
Now worn away, it was still visible as late as 1860 (see C.M. Skinner, Myths and 
Legends of Our Own Land [1896], vol. II, pp. 112-13). 

132 See Plate I (frontispiece) for an early Persian representation of Attar’s Simurgh. 

133 Canto 19, vv. 37-38. 

134 Al-Jahiz describes the ‘anga’ as the eagle (‘ugab) in his K. al-Hayawan (vol. HI, 
p. 438), while al-Qazwini, Ibn al-Kalbr and al-Damiri recount versions of the wide- 
ranging ‘anga@’ legend (see, e.g., the latter’s Hayat al-Hayawan, vol. Il, pp. 177-80, 
where Ibn al-‘Arabi is incidentally mentioned). But al-Damiri also called the eagle 
‘anga mughnib (ibid., pp. 139sq.), and his descriptions of the nasr (vulture), ghurnaygq 
(crane), and ghurab (crow), etc., also incorporate aspects of the gryphon-idea. 

139 The root, k-r-b, is not native to Hebrew. Ms. Gray Henry informs me that 
in an unpub. monograph on the sphynx, A.K. Coomaraswamy noted the connec- 
tion between the guardian cherubim of Gen. 3: 24 and the Hellenistic sphynx, as well 
as the gryphon. 
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Plate II. This celebrated bronze gryphon (‘anga’), now at Campo Santo in Pisa, has 

been ascribed to a variety of places (from Persia to Andalusia) and a wide range 

of dates, but is probably a work of 5th/11]th-century Fatimid Egypt. It is thought to 

be the largest free-standing bronze statue from the Islamic world. (Photo courtesy 
of Scala/Art Resource, New York). 
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the Tree of Life (keeping fallen man therefrom by means of the 
“flaming sword which turned every way,” in Genesis IIT: 24),'°° and, 
most significantly for our present concern, that of bearer, or vehi- 
cle, of God. For while the cherubim draw the chariot of God in 
Ezekiel I and X,'*’ the Lord is said to ride directly upon a keriib in 
Psalm XVII. 10,'°® suggesting that the keriibim of the Hebrew Bible 
correspond to the archangelic “thrones” (= s., Aurst), as well as the 
kheroubim of the Greek-Christian celestial hierarchy.!°? 

But what is the meaning of the Angad’ Mughnb in our present con- 
text? Contrary to his reputation among those who have only read 
about him, Ibn al-‘Arabi is not generally given to mystification in his 
language. Even the artificial constraints and temptations of the rhyme- 
scheme (for, as we have seen, the ‘Anqa@’ is written entirely in rhymed 
prose, or saj‘) are usually mastered by the true breadth of his vision 
and sincere depth of his feeling. Still, lapses from the norm do occur, 
and nowhere in the “Anga@’, nor in any other writing of which I am 
aware, are we given any hint as to precisely what the “Fabulous 
Gryphon” in the title of this book is actually meant to signify. The 
term, ‘anga’, by itself, is defined by Ibn al-‘Arabr in his Jstilahat as 
a metonym, or stock symbol, for the fine, atomic or cosmic “dust” 
(al-haba’), in which God “hollows out/builds up,” as it were, the 
bodies of this world.'*® Elsewhere, he expressly traces this notion 
back to Sahl al-Tustart—who regarded the nur Muhammad, or Prophetic 
light, as “a kind of prime matter, shaped by God out of His own 
Light, from which issue all existent beings”!*'—and, through him, 


186 Cf, Ezek. 28: 11-19 (esp. v. 14). 

137 Cf. also Strach 49: 8. As “winged sphynx,” the gryphon may be conceived as 
combining all four species of the keriibim, or “living creatures” (Heb., hayyot)—hon, 
bull, man and eagle—described by Ezekiel (in 1: 10, e¢ af). 

138 See also Psalms 80: 1 and 99: 1, et al, inc. 1 Par. 13: 6 (and cf 28: 2) and 
Rev. 4: 6-7, in the trn. of The Jerusalem Bible. 

189 See Pseudo-Dionysius, The Celestial Hierarchy (tr. by C. Luibheid), pp. 160-61, 
where the thrones, cherubim and seraphim are said to form “a single hierarchy 
which is truly first and whose members are of equal status.” Actually, the two roles 
referred to are one, inasmuch as the tree (or fountain) of life, like the throne, is 
ultimately just the visible representation of the Deity, as the tree’s metamorphosis 
into the Divine king in numerous Mesopotamian seal-impressions would seem to 
suggest. Thus, in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Jstelahat, shajarah (tree) is glossed as “the perfect 
man,” and in the ‘Anga@’ the gryphon is implicitly assimilated to the sidrat al-muntaha, 
or “lote-tree of the furthest boundary” (see p. 289 at n. 15; and ¢f p. 290 at n. 30). 

140 Fataha Liahu fi-hi asada l-Glami. The Rasa’il edn. of the Istilahat (r. 29, p. 12) 
incorrectly reads al-hawa’ (the air) instead of al-haba’ (the fine dust). The latter is a 
metonym of the philos. notion of first matter, or Aylé (hayila). 

‘4! Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence, p. 150. Vhis was the view of ‘Ayn 
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back to ‘Ali b. Abr Talib.'*? This intermediary role of the Divine 
Light-substance may be detected in another description of the ‘Anga’ 
by Ibn al-‘Arabi, in his R. al-Itthad al-Kawni, where he has the 
“Marvelous Gryphon” (al-ghartbah al-‘anga’) declare of herself: 


I am [the] Anga’ Mughnb;'* 
my home is in the Maghrib 
in the Intermediate Station, 
on the shore of the Surrounding Ocean. 
From both sides the Glory encloses me, 
and no finite essence discloses me.'** 


In the poem immediately following,'’* this mysterious personage 
goes on to portray itself: 


I am the one with no essence existent (mawyid), 
the one for whom no predication is absent (mafqiid):'* 
The “Fabulous Gryphon,”!*” the name of which is known, 
but access unto whose subsistence there is none!'*® 


This definition of the “anga’ is actually reminiscent of Aristotle’s de- 
scription of a chimaera, a phantastical creature, as “a word which has 
a definite meaning but does not denote anything that exists in real- 
ity”'*°—that is, for the Peripatetic, that could be found in some place. 


al-Qudah al-Hamadhani (d. 526/1132) in his Tamhidat, which is supported by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s ref. to al-TustarI in connection with his doctrine of the haba’ in the Futihat 
(see the Yahia edn., II, 226-27). 

142 See ibid.; and Fut. II, 432 (2-5). 

'3 Exc. among lexicologists (pedantic in this regard), the expression generally 
occurs w/o def. arts., indicating that it is to be taken as a proper name. The adj., 
mughnib, may mean “stupifying, or amazing”, in the trans. sense, or it may suggest 
the idea of “estranging s.o., carrying s.o. far away”. The foll. passage is not actu- 
ally a metrical poem, but rhymed prose. 

4 1). Gril, ed., R. al-Ittthad al-Kawni (Annales islamologiques, 17 [1981]), p. 83. 

'5 This poem is inc. in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Diwan on p. 39. As the poems from the 
litthad al-Kawni follow those of the Jsra’, Afawaqi‘ and ‘Anga’ in the Diwan, it would 
appear likely that this nsa@lah also dates from the Maghribine period. The metre of 
the poem is al-kamil. 

46 “Essence”: ‘ayn. “Predication”: hukm. Prime matter (= al-haba’) is “nowhere as 
to essence,” and, therefore, does not exist as such; but it subsists, at the same time, 
everywhere, in that whatever has existence predicated of it can only be actualized 
in matter. For Peripatetics, hylz is the principle of individuation. 

'? The hemistich should be scanned: ‘1nga’u Mugh/nib gad tu%i/nfa dhikru-hda. 

48 |Va-babu wujidi-hi masdidi: “Vhe door of his existence is obstructed” (R. al- 
Itthad al-Kawni, p. 84). Cf the def. of ‘anga@’ in Fut. II, 130 (34). 

'49 So Aristotle describes the “goat-stag” (Gr., tragelaphos) in his On Interpretation 
(16a [l. 17]). In the Physics (208a [31]), the “sphynx” is used (along with the goat- 
stag) to represent such a fabulous creature, the name for which the great Syrian 
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Hence, the ‘Anga’ came to paradoxically signify something that existed, 
but very far away (this is one of the connotations of mughnib), so that, 
ipso facto, it could not be seen. That idea, in turn, was later taken 
to represent the Aristotelian concept of prime matter (Aylé > hayiila),'”° 
which, while it was “knowable” as a theory, could not actually be 
known i se, since, unlike all other things in existence, it lacked an 
intelligible form. 

But while the ‘Anga’ Mughnb, thus, certainly became a stock emblem 
for the philosophical materia prima, this fact by itself helps us little to 
appreciate the relevance of the expression in the title of the present 
treatise. Could it be that there is another signification of the sym- 
bol that might shed some light on the connection? We know that 
the ‘Anga’ was written at precisely the time that the author was con- 
templating his exodus from the West, which was to be also his advent, 
or début, in the East. Although Ibn al-‘Arabi did not expressly declare 
himself to be the Muhammadan Seal of the saints until sometime 
after his emigration, there is no doubt that he was aware of the high 
station of his genius much earlier than that—perhaps we should say 
from the very beginning.’*! The perspicacious reader of the Gryphon, 
even in the early days before his fame spread abroad in the Muslim 
world, may well have understood that the author was speaking in 
such a way that only the consummate Seal of sainthood could, after 
all. Moreover, as I have suggested, we are surely warranted in regard- 
ing the Suff Seal as a kind of spiritual fulfilment of the popular, 
almost visceral expectations of the promised deliverer. As we noted 
at the beginning of this study,'*? on the basis of Prophetic tradition 
most Muslims believed that a “renewer” (mujaddid) of Islam would 
appear at the head of every century, and that time was fast approach- 
ing.'* As the Hugat al-Islam, Abu Hamid al-Ghazzali, had come at 
the turn of the 6th/12th century with his monumental /hya’ ‘Ulum 
al-Din (Revival of the Religious Sciences), so another, updated Sufi 


translator, Ishaq b. Hunayn (d. 259/873), rendered as ‘anga’ mughnib. Cf. Ibn al- 
“‘Arabi’s def. in the Futuhat passage cited in the preceding note. 

'0 In Ibn al-‘Arabi, this may be rather akin to the Taoist notion of the “un- 
carved wood” (see Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, p. 448, quoting Chap. 28 of the Tao 
Té Ching). 

5) Cf. Seal, 126-34sq. 

'52 See p. 3 at n. 2. See also the quote from W. Madelung on pp. 178-79. 

193 "The ‘Angad’ was written sometime between the years, 595 and 597 u., and Ibn 
al-‘Arabi left the Maghrib in 598, spending his fortieth birthday in Mecca in the 
year, 600. 
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Muhyi [-Din would come a hundred years later, the new messenger 
himself posing as the message (if we may stretch the analogy so far). 
In short, I believe that Ibn al-‘Arabr composed the ‘Angad’ Mughnb 
in Andalusia two years before his departure thence with a view to 
presenting himself to the Islamic heartland as a new, authoritative 
voice of Sufism, a veritable “Sun rising in the West” as a token of 
the times, the very brilliance of his doctrine being proof of its miracu- 
lous nature.!** 

The patient reader will now have guessed what I am about to 
suggest as to the problem we posed in this section: Is Ibn al-‘Arabi, 
the Maximum Master, Azmself the Fabulous Gryphon? It would not 
be difficult to make that argument. In the Fusis al-Hikam, the Shaykh 
counsels us to “be the hayula [‘Sprime matter’ = ‘Anga’? Mughnb] of 
every form of doctrinal belief”’’ in a precept which calls to mind 
his celebrated line from the Turjuman al-Ashwag: “My heart (galb-7) 
has become receptive (ga@bil) of every form....”'°® We have estab- 
lished that both the Mahdi and the fabled ‘Anqa’ were popularly 
associated with the Maghrib, whence they were both expected to 
arise.'°’ Could it be that the “apocalyptic” flight of the Gryphon out 
of the West dramatically alludes to the Shaykh al-Akbar’s imminent 
epiphany to the Islamic East as teacher of a wonderful new doctrine?!* 


'4 There would be nothing really new in such a claim. The Almohad, Ibn 


Tumart, was only the most well-known instance of a Maghnbi claiming to be the 
Mahdi, and the Cordoban caliphate of al-Hakam II al-Mustansir (350-66/96 1-76) 
had long ago been celebrated by a court poet as the sun rising in the west, destined 
to extend its reign eastward to Baghdad wa the Holy Land (see A. Castro, The 
Spaniards, p. 212). No doubt Ibn Hazm had tongue in cheek when describing him- 
self as a brilliant sun whose only fault was that it rose in the occident. 

° Fuss, 1, 113 (of Bezels, 137). On the opening page of Ismail Hakki Bursevi’s 
(d. 1140/1728) Turkish trn. of passages from the Futihat, entitled Lubb al-Lubb wa- 
Serr al-Sur (pub. in Gloucestershire, n.d., tr. anon.), the Safi is compared to prime 
matter, which “will accept whatever form he is presented with,” indicative of the 
mystic’s receptiveness to Divine inspiration and doctrinal openmindedness. Here the 
lubb (kernel, essence) 1s itself the materia prima as pure spirit-matter, the One-Reality. 

'© Nicholson, ed. and tr., pp. 19 and 67 (v. 13). Cf also Fusis, I, 120-21 (and 
Bezels, 149). 

7 See above, pp. 178-79 and 188. The Egyptian lexicographer, Kura‘ al-Naml 
(d. 310/922), like many others, had specified that the ‘anga’ resided in the place of 
the sunset (maghnib al-shams [see Ibn Manziur, Lisdn al-‘Arab, s.v. ‘anga’)). 

'°8 Note that in the Christian epiphany, the oriental Magi follow the star of eso- 
teric knowledge to the west, where they behold the rising of the new sun of salva- 
tion in the Bayt lakm (= the human body). Like Joseph’s exile, the Christ’s flight 
(hyrah) to Egypt, symbolizing the ghaybah in matter, should actually precede the wise- 
men’s homage. 
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In the long poem from the opening pages of the /utihat, Ibn al- 
‘Arabi wrote to his Tunisian friend, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi, that 


If [God] brings to you a Heavenly Wisdom, 
it is as though He would make known the Gryphon... .’” 


And in his book, Taj al-Tarajim (The Crown of the Epitomies), he 
declares that a celestial carpet (? rafraf)'®’ or a fabulous vehicle 
(burag\'®' is formed of the genuine Muhammadan saint’s knowl- 
edge’®*—calling to mind the ancient Jewish Merkabah (chariot-throne) 
gnosticism, which was also an ascent-mysticism, based on the chap- 
ters from Ezekiel cited earlier.'® 

In a poem in Part Three of the ‘Ang an intriguing passage 
seems to connect Ibn al-‘Arabi’s symbolism of the phantastic gryphon 
with the strange legend of the pre-Islamic (and post-Chnistian) Arabian 
prophet, Khalid b. Sinan al-‘Absi,'® whose people, according to some 
accounts, were oppressed by a fire-breathing creature, sometimes 
described as an ‘anga@’, which emerged periodically from the mouth 
of a cave in the region of two lava-fields near Yathrib (later, Medina).' 
The ‘Absites prayed for deliverance, and Khalid was empowered by 
God to dispatch the menace. An alternate legend, however, dealt 
with the prophetic powers which Khalid was said to have acquired 
after being disinterred from his tomb (otherwise, a well or ditch 
[rass]).'°"’ A blending of these variants is detectable in the following 
verses: °° 


Da 


159 Fut. I, 7 (16). Regarding al-Mahdawi, see above, p. 23 at n. 64. 

160 Cf Qur. 55: 76. 

61 Al-Buraq is the name of the Prophet’s phantastic mount in his “night-journey” 
(for refs., see Concordance, ind., s.v.). Gf below, pp. 192-93, et seq. 

162 Rasa, r. 18, p. 19. 

163 See p. 187 at n. 137, above. On this subj., gf G.G. Scholem, Major Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, pp. 40-79. 

164 “The Concluding Piece concerning the Preserved Pearl” (pp. 480sq.). 

165 Khalid b. Sinan b. Ghayth (or ‘Ayth), one of the Bani Makhziim of the Bani 
Qutay‘ah b. ‘Abs, acc. to al-Jahiz (see K: al-Hayawan, vol. IV, p. 476). ‘Though sup- 
posedly “the first prophet of the seed of Isma‘il,” Khalid may not be considered 
an Arab in the strict sense, since Muhammad is specified as the first prophet (= nadhir, 
“a warner”) sent to that nation (in Qur. 28: 46, et al.). 

166 Hence, the fire was called nar al-harratayn in the trads. which presented it as 
a natural phenomenon (presumably an active volcano). 

167 Tbn al-‘Arabi’s chap. on the word of Khalid b. Sinan in the Fusis is based 
on a version of this legend (also incorporating elements from the story of Hanzalah 
b. Safwan). 

168 See pp. 481-82 of the trn. The metre 1s al-wfir. 
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When my blossoms bloomed, my Secret/Heart wafted 
[its breath] upon my “flowers”,'® making them all chaff, 
And when my people were oppressed, a Fire emerged 
from the Merciful, which made me a Speaker.'” 
And when I was a Chosen One, Beloved [of God] 
(Buraq, my inseparable Companion in my Journey), 
With rapid pace I rode [my mount], heedless of all peoples 
I left behind—but then did I[ return in Mercy’s name, 
Though I was to the Cursed One of [ignorant] remoteness!” 
a fiery Comet “neath the Throne to stone [him]”!'” 


171 


By itself, this mention of a fire and a “Speaker” would more read- 
ily be interpreted as an obvious reference to the story of the prophet, 
Moses, as kalim Allah, and the “burning bush,” and, indeed, the his- 
torian, Abu |-Hasan ‘Ali al-Mas‘udi, does relate a fascinating tradi- 
tion which associates Moses with the Arabian ‘anga@’ myth.'”* But the 
image of the blighting breath or desert wind from the Yemen (= the 
“fire... from the Merciful” as an ironical complement to the beatific 
Nafas al-Rahman?)'” in the preceding verse, calls to mind the “fire 
from a pit in Aden” which will drive people to the gathering-place 
(al-mahshar\ on the day of Judgment'”’—for which Ibn al-‘Arabi (in 
his fass devoted to the prophet, Hiid) substituted the wind from the 
West (7th al-dabir\, which will drive sinners to Gehenna, “that being 
the distance (al-bu‘d) which they used to imagine [separates them 
from Reality].”'’’ Similarly, the rapacious ‘anga@’ was frequently de- 
scribed as carrying its hapless prey far away,'”* a trait which is appar- 
ently reflected in the parallel function of the comet (fire from heaven) 
in repulsing the hubris of Lucifer Resurgent.'” Finally, if any further 





169 Nawr-i. “My beauties”: zahr-i. Perhaps the “flowers” are the human attributes 
of the poet, annihilated in the theophanic fana’. 

10 Wa-lamma dturra ahl-i, laha narit/mina |-Rahmani, sayyara-ni kalima. 

1) Wa-kana Buraqu sayr-i bi lazima. 

172 Rajim al-bu‘d: lit., “the stoned/reviled one of remoteness/distance.” 

'3 The devils were believed to be kept from overhearing the secrets of the higher 
heavens by means of comets or “shooting stars” (shuhub; see Qur. 37: 6-10 and 
72: 1-10; and ¢f p. 231 at n. 33, below). 

'4 In the Muri al-Dhahab, vol. Ill, pp. 19--20. 

' On the nafas al-Rahman “from the direction of al-Yaman” and its possible rela- 
tion to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s missive to “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi, see above, pp. 106-08. 

© As one of the ten signs of the eschaton in the Aadith from Ibn Majah (Fitan, 
28) quoted in App. I (p. 539). 

7 See Fusiis, 1, 107; and above, p. 173 at n. 55. 

'78 As we have noted, this is one of the common acceptations of the adj., mughrib. 

'% See Isa. 14: 12-15. 
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evidence were needed that the above verses probably relate ultimately 
to the prophet, Khalid b. Sinan (rather than Moses), it is significant 
that the Jttihad al-Rawni (which features, inter aha, the Fabulous 
Gryphon) is dedicated to one Abt |-Fawaris Sakhr b. Sinan, who, 
Denis Gril points out, must be none other than the prophet, Khalid.'® 

Besides these negative, downward-tending characteristics, let us 
note in the above verses also the ascending, uplifting and illuminat- 
ing aspect of the spiritual intellect, symbolized in the fabulous Prophetic 
vehicle, al-Burdq.'*! Elsewhere, in the opening poem of the “Anga’, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi describes a mystic conversation about the Seal of saint- 
hood with the “Courier, or Furaniq, of his Lord”—a personage whom 
I take to be the ‘Anga’.'®*? But we hardly need resort to such recon- 
dite, esoteric sources as these to find a model for our flight of the 
Gryphon; stories of Near-Eastern heroes who rode eagles to Heaven 
had been recounted from antiquity. One need only call to mind the 
Babylonian Etana and the Arabian Nimrod-legend. In Exodus XIX: 
4, the children of Israel are transported from their Egyptian cap- 
tivity upon eagles’ wings,'®’ and Alexander the Great is thus borne 
aloft in the Ethiopic version of Pseudo-Callisthenes’ recension of the 
Alexander romance. Ibn al-‘Arabi, however, probably would have 
been more familiar with the adventure of Sindbad riding the gigantic 
rukhkh (a more oriental species of the ‘anga’) in the Thousand-and-One 
Nights,'** and there is even some likelihood that he was aware of an 


“ee 


189 See “Le Livre de l’arbre et des quatre oiseaux,” pp. 62-64. Sakhr means “a 
rock”, which is also a connotation of Khalid. Abi [-Fawdns: “father of knights,” a 
class of Arab chivalrous heroes distinguished by eloquence (baydan) as well as courage 
and generosity. 

181 Tbn al-‘Arabi does not use the def. art. in the verse under consideration (nor 
in the ref. cited in n. 161, above), perhaps to avoid seeming to claim the same dig- 
nity as the Prophet Muhammad, whose special mount on the “night-journey” was 
al-Buraq. The latter name, by the way, means “flashing, gleaming’, eéc., inevitably 
suggesting to students of the phenomenology of comparative mysticism a possible 
relation to the Yogic power of kundalini. 

182 See pp. 229 (at n. 17) and 457 (n. 104). The Bulaq edn. of the Diwan 
(p. 26, 1. 20) has 30, (the high-flying crane [of my Lord]) instead of SLs. 

183 In Psalms 103: 5, the eagle (Heb., nesher) is confounded with the phoenix, and 
in numerous other Biblical passages the description is appropriate to the gryphon 
(e.g., Hos. 1: 8, Fer. 49: 16, Obad. 1: 4, Prov. 23: 5 and 30: 19, et al). The eagle was 
held in abomination by the Israelites, however (Le. 11: 13)—as it was, incidentally, 
by Benjamin Franklin, who opposed the choice of a scavenger to symbolize the 
United States. 

\84 In the second voyage of the legendary seafarer (see E.W. Lane, tr., The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments [Chap. 20], p. 1193, n. 22). 
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Arabic version of the Alexander-legend in which the Angel Raphael 
carries Dhu ]-Qarnayn into outer space, whence he is able to view 
the whole earth.'® In the vernacular Spanish Libro de Alaxandre, com- 
posed around 1240 cr, the Greek hero actually builds a kind of 
flying-machine powered by gryphons, and in what appears to be the 
earliest instance of the concept of aerial reconnaissance (over two 
centuries before its apparent adumbration in Leonardo’s notebooks), 
the Libro tells how Alexander “measured the whole of Africa and how 
it lay, by which spot it would be easiest to enter; then he saw where 
he could best cross, for there was a large exit and a wide entrance.”'® 

It seems to me quite possible that there may be some dim reflection 
here of the important apocalyptic passage in the book of Daniel where 
the conquering Alexander is depicted as a he-goat (that is, “one tri- 
umphant over the flock”) with one “notable” horn between his eyes, 
who bounded “from the West over the whole earth without touch- 
ing the ground.”'®’ The messianic implications of Alexander’s great 
triumphal procession eastward would not have been lost on the 
Almohads (who also, surely, heard of Hannibal’s stratagem) any more 
than it was on the Byzantines.’® But this is not to say, of course, 
that [bn al-‘Arabi really intended his Fabulous Gryphon to carry 
such a recherché burden, even if he was, no doubt, aware of the sub- 
tle undertones. Still, when we consider that the ‘Anga’? Mughnib was 
conceived by its author as a sequel to his Tadbirat al-llahiyah, or 
“Divine Politics’—which he states that he modelled on the Szrr al- 








185 See I. Michael, Alexander’s Flying Machine, p. 14. Vhe Aljamiado passage tr. by 
Michael dates from the 15th cent. ce, but as the vernacular Sp. Libro de Alixandre 
is known to have existed in the first half of the 13th cent., an Arabic version may 
also be surmised to have been current in some form. 

186 Ibid., pp. 18-19. It is interesting to note that in his aerial flight Alexander 
viewed the earth below him in the form of a man, the microcosm (an idea derived 
from Isidore of Seville, as Michael points out). 

187 Dan. 8: 5. Since Alexander was actually the single horn itself (see v. 21), the 
“he-goat” could be understood, rather, as the ‘Thracian gryphon which transported 
the hero. In yet another fantastic echo, this same idea may be represented in 
Arlosto’s epic poem, Orlando Furioso, where a wonderful hippogryph (half horse, half 
gryphon), tamed by the magician, Atlantes, in his inaccessible fortress in the Pyrenees, 
was later said to have carried the English prince, Astolpho, to Abyssinia to meet 
the legendary Prester John. 

'88 The Ottoman sultan, Mehmet Fatih (848-86/1444-81), acknowledging that 
in the past, with Alexander and his heirs, western conquerors had marched east- 
ward, averred to the Venetian traveller, Giacomo Langusto, in his new capital of 
Istanbul that now “times have changed,” and he would proceed conquering from 
east to west (quoted by B. Lewis in Istanbul and the Cwilization of the Ottoman Empire, 
pp. 26-27). 
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Asrar (Secretum Secretorum) of Pseudo-Aristotle, which was supposedly 
addressed to the latter’s star-pupil, Alexander—the hypothesis would 
seem worth entertaining. 

But to conclude this examination, students of Ibn al-‘Arabi would 
do well to take to heart the following words of welcome candour 
from the ‘Anqa@’ regarding the real meaning of the “Sun of the West” 
and the Seal of sainthood: 


All of these symbolic expressions (al-isharat) refer to the “Lesser Image” 
(al-nushkhah al-sughra) [sc Man as the Microcosm], not the Greater 
one [the external world as Macrocosm].... There is no benefit in the 
knowledge of that which is external to your Self (ma kharaja ‘an dhati- 
ka), unless the way of your Salvation is dependent thereupon. For the 
“Sun of the West” is the lights of Intellections arising in the World of 
your Transcendence (‘Glam ghaybi-ka) and that which manifests itself of 
the Secrets of Particularization and Generalization to your heart,!® 
just as the Seal [of Sainthood] 1s that by which your Station is sealed 
(ma khatama bi-hi ‘ala magami-ka) in the “Furthest Boundary” of your 
term (muntahd mugami-ka).'* 


Towards the end of the book, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mystical “nominalism”’ 
is stated even more explicitly: 


As for the Seal of the Saints with regard to Man, it is actually an 
expression (%bdrah) for the Station at which you will end up and before 
which you shall be brought to stand—it being each mystic Traveller 
(salzk) wherever he may arrive, his Station wherever he comes to alight. 
For [the Station of the Seal with regard to any given person] is not 
specifically imposed, but 1s simply the place which he reaches, the 
Gnostic himself disclosing to us its limit. But the Seal of all of the 
Stations is none other than the testimony that Gon Is ONE (al-tawhid), 
while the Secrets of Existence are in superabundance!"”! 


Elsewhere, our Sufi pilgrim declares of his spiritual ascent: “My 
Journey was only within me, and I was guided only to myself.”'” 
It is a token of the Shaykh al-Akbar’s true greatness as a doctor of 
the soul that our understanding of him 1s, likewise, a discovery of 
ourselves. 


189 Elsewhere in the ‘nga’, the (human) spirit of the world is likened to the sun 
(Yih) rising on the earth (see pp. 386 [at n. 131] and 399 [after n. 112], e al.) 

199 P. 291. Nuskhah: “transcription, copy, replica”. 

Pps. 029-20; 

192 Ka-ma kanat rihlat-i illa fiya, wa-dalalat-i illa ‘alayya (Fut. I, 350 [31]; quoted 
by Chodkiewicz in Seal, 165). 
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As with most of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s major works, the Ki ‘Anga’? Mughnb 
is very well attested in excellent manuscript evidence, a circumstance 
ascribable, above all, to the extremely high estimation in which the 
Shaykh al-Akbar was held by Ottoman Turks from the 10th/16th 
century onward. In the Stileymaniye Library alone there are well 
over twenty codices of the ‘Anga’ (not all of them listed in the card- 
catalogue),' with probably at least as many again in other libraries 
in Istanbul, not to mention the rest of Turkey. Osman Yahia lists 
fifty manuscripts, mostly in Turkey and Europe, but there are certainly 
many more extant than that, probably especially in Egypt, Syria and 
the East,’ from Iraq to India and beyond.’ Many of these are late, 
however, as the ‘Anga’ seems to have remained steadily in circula- 
tion in Ottoman and Persian territories up to the twentieth century. 

No definitive edition of the Arabic text of the ‘Anga’ Mughnb has 
yet been made available.* Two commercial editions which have been 





' In addition to the sources (ss.) described in this section, I have also examined 
and occasionally consulted the foll. mss. preserved at the Stileymaniye: Sehid Al 
Pasa 1340/9 (ff. 108b-150), copied by ‘Abd al-Karim b. Abi Bakr al-Jabarti, and 
dated by Yahia to 789/1387 (though I found no indication of that); the ‘Anga’ is 
preceded by Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mashahid and followed by a piece entitled Fakk al-Qalam, 
in which a key (= fakk, “breaking [of the Seal]”) to the secret script (galam ramzt) 
of the ‘Anga’, among other cryptographs, is given (see Figure VII, p. 580, |. 2). Sehzd 
Alt 1288 was copied in 818/1415; Rezsilhiittab Mustafa Ef. 483, in 844/1440—-41 in 
Egypt (hurriedly written); Lale 1465, in 943/1536-37 (very legible Naskhi); and 
Izmirh Ismail Hak 3784 was transcnbed by Muh. Adib al-Dimashqi in 1320/1902-—03 
(a beautiful Naskht). The foll. mss. are undated: Nafiz Pasa 686/2 (a fine Naskh-ta‘liq, 
with many errors in transcription corrected in the margins); and Pertev Pasa 314 
(= Yahia’s Selim Aga 314°), copied in Egypt at the khangah of Shaykh [brahim al- 
A‘zam (Naskh-ta‘lig, covered with numerological calculations). Finally, the undated Sehid 
Ali 1287, entitled Al-Hukama’ al-Arba‘ah, features representative works from “four sages” 
of the east, west, north and south, of which Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Anqa’ is the second. 

2 Of the ss. described in this section, at least three (B, D and P) were not known 
to Yahia in 1964 when he published his Histozre et classification (see pp. 157-61, no. 30). 

3 For example, there are mss. of the ‘Anga’ at the University of Baghdad, and 
in Tbilisi at the Georgian Academy of Sciences (Kekelidze Institute of Manuscripts), 
and Brockelmann mentions a comm. in St. Petersburg (see G.A.L., I, 573-74, no. 
13 (14); of also G.A.L.S., 1, 794, no. 14). One would assume that even more are to 
be found in the many partially uncatalogued collections of India. 

* In the course of working on the present trn. | have produced a critical Arabic 
text which I hope to be able to submit for publication at some point (—Si le Maitre 
netait pas si grand...) 
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published in Cairo (in 1934 and 1954) are useful, but neither are 
adequate for a critical reading of the text. Of the manuscripts of the 
‘Anqa’ known to me, I have been fortunate to enlist all of the best 
for the present undertaking. Hence, besides the two printed editions, 
my translation is based on over a dozen manuscript sources, at least 
four of which antedate the 10th/16th century (when many tran- 
scriptions of Ibn al-‘Arabr works were made under the auspices of 
the recently-imposed Ottoman regime in Syria).° The following dia- 
gram is a conjectural scheme of the apparent interrelations of the 
various primary sources for the ‘Anga’-text, each of which is described 
in detail below. I must emphasize that the diagram is offered more 
as a hypothetical representation than a scientific description (this 1s 
especially true of the lower half of the figure). Dotted lines simply 
indicate possible connections; the solid lines, probable. Bracketed 
sources are not known but can be inferred. [O] is the Urtext, which 
may be in the hand of the Master himself, or else his amanuensis. 
(It is possible that B is itself this original source). [X] 1s a copy pre- 
sumed to have existed in the hand of Sadr al-Din al-Qunawt. 

Following are brief accounts of all of these sources, listed in the 
order of their importance in the present study. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


B (= Berlin)—Ms. Berlin 3266 (1976),’ folios 1-49b, which, when 
possible, I have made the basis of my establishment of the text, is 
a truly remarkable document. Dated 597 (in the month of Jumada 
l-Ula, corresponding to 7 February—8 March, 1201),® it would appear 
to be not only the earliest known text of the “Anga’ Mughnib (composed 


’ These are described below. The 1934 edn. (Q) is very rare, but the later one 
(Q2) has been reissued in many printings and is frequently available in university 
libraries with sizeable Arabic collections. 

° B and, possibly, C were copied during the lifetime of the author (d. 638/124). 
C and E date from the 7th/13th cent., probably during the hfetime of Sadr al- 
Din al-Qanawi (d. 673/1274); while D is of the 8th/14th cent. R is late, but is 
based on an orig. in the hand of al-Qtinawt; and Z 1s also alleged to be transcribed 
from an orig. in the author’s hand. 

” Cm. 21.5 X 16 (16 X 11). 49 ff; 17 Il. My pagination of this ms. differs from 
that of the Staatsbibliothek since I begin with the title-page fragment. 

® As I note below, part of this date is barely discernible in the small fragment 
of the title-page remaining, and more is visible on the last page of the text (f 48b). 
(I have only been able to use a microfilm of the original ms.). 
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Figure III. Manuscript sources of the A. ‘Anga’ Mughnb. 


in or shortly after the year, 595/1199), but, as far as I am aware, 
is the oldest existing copy of any work by Ibn al-‘Arabi.’ If the date 
is accepted, then the manuscript must have been produced in North 
Africa—specifically, in present-day Morocco-Algeria, where [bn al- 
‘Arabi seems to have spent the entire year, travelling between Salé 
and Bejaya—and, so, would also have the distinction of being the 
only materially extant book by the Shaykh to have been copied in 
the Maghrib and actually transported with him on his journey to 
the East in 598/1202. Indeed, the name, |» (Fez), 1s also discernible 
on the small fragment of the title-page remaining, so that, as we 


” Indeed, it may be the earliest example that we have of a genuine Sufi ms. pro- 
duced in the Maghnib. 
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have seen that Ibn al-‘ArabT sojourned there in 597,'° the appear- 
ance of the name here undoubtedly indicates that the book was tran- 
scribed (or redacted?) in that venerable city of Islamic learning. ‘The 
year, 597, is more legible in the colophon at the bottom of the last 
page. The entire codex is written in a clear, tasteful Maghnibine 
Naskhi by a single scribe.!! 

This precious manuscript was evidently acquired in Turkey in 
1929 by an agent for the German national library, where it was first 
recognized for its apparent value by M. Weisweiler. It 1s described 
in Part One of the Arabic Manuscripts section of the Verzeichniss der 
orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, by Ewald Wagner, ef ala 
(Wiesbaden, 1976), pages 80-81 (no. 94). As that catalogue was pub- 
lished after Yahia’s bibliographic researches, Ms. Berlin 3266 is not 
listed in the Histowe et classification." 

While the dating of Berlin 3266 at 597 an. should not be regarded 
as conclusively established (the deteriorated condition of the impor- 
tant title-page and conclusion do not permit sufficient examination 
for this), it may definitely be stated that there is nothing to militate 
against the assumption that the partial dates visible on fragments of 
those damaged folios do, in fact, designate the time of the docu- 
ment’s production, as Weisweiler supposed. The relatively “archaic” 
character of the fine Maghnibine script and format are entirely con- 
sonant with those of other sixth-century Andalusian manuscripts | 
have seen, and the consistent integrity of the reading wherever vari- 
ations exist both argue strongly for accepting the early date. 


C (= Carullah [Wl ,4])—Carullah 986/" 8: folios 51b-60. This 


manuscript, which has never been adequately described to my 


10 See above, p. 74; and Fut. I, 436 (22-27). 

'! There are at least three certifications of authenticity (on ff. 13, 16 and 30), 
but the damaged condition of many of the margins makes the reading of some 
inscriptions uncertain. The second reads: Balaghtu quaat™ ‘alay-hi, ahsana Llahu tlay- 
ii (f. 16). This indicates that the copyist read the text to Ibn al-‘Arabr (cf f. 30, 
which adds: radiya Llahu ‘an-hu after ‘ald [instead of ‘alay-hi]). F. 24b has a note 
which appears to read: [sama|*” wa-muqabalat™ ‘ala sayyidi-nd, munshti-ht. Cf. also ff. 
9b, 13b and 39b, where a name occurs which [| am unable to vernfy. Of course, 
there is no reason to assume that the copyist of this ms. ever followed Ibn al-‘Arabi 
to the East. 

'2 The first specific notice of the ms. was by Chodkiewicz in Seal, 121 (n. 19). 

3 Cm. 26 X 18.5 (22.5 x 16). 127 ff; 43 1. The Carullah archive is now located 
at the Siileymaniye Kiitiiphane in Istanbul, as is that of Esad Efendi (see next item). 
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knowledge, is a valuable anthology of over two dozen msalahs by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, some of them quite long,'* which, on account of the very 
minute Maghnibi script in which it is written, have nevertheless been 
brought together in one compact quarto volume. It should be noted 
that in microfilm it is sometimes impossible to distinguish between 
the work of the original copyist (in brown ink) and that of a later 
hand (in black), which adds diacritical points, vowel signs and anno- 
tations—not always for the better. 

According to Yahia (fistoire et classification, page 157), the codex 
was copied during the lifetime of Ibn al-‘Arabi, but, while the 
Maghribine style may be thought to support this, I was unable to 
find any certification to that effect, and the inclusion of the Fusis 
al-Hikam (composed in the last decade of the author’s life) among 
the contents limits the possibilities." In any case, the comparative 
accuracy of C is evidence for the high quality of its source, and the 
fact that its cryptographic system differs fundamentally from that of 
B (which is the evident prototype of all of the others that I have 
examined)!® suggests the possibility that C is, like B, based on the 
ultimate, original text ({O] in Figure HI, above—in which the cryp- 
tography was probably not included as an integral part of the work).”” 


E (= Esad [seul])—Ms. Esad Efendi 1413/'* 1: folios 1-47 is an 
undated scholar’s transcript of the ‘dnga@’, which was copied during 
Sadr al-Din al-Qiinawi’s lifetime (that is, prior to 673/1274).'9 The 
‘Anga’, which 1s the first salah, is wrongly tutled Al-Tadbirat al-lahiyah 
by a copyist in the table of contents, and the correct title does not 
appear at the beginning of the work either, but is noted in the mar- 
gin of folio 13b. It 1s followed by al-Qiinawi’s Risalah al-Mufsihah ‘an 
Muntaha |-Afkar wa-Sabab Ikhtilaf al-Umam? and two other epistles, 


'* For example, the entire Fusis al-Hikam is contained in sixteen folios, and the 
‘Anga’ is followed by a long extract from the Futahat, the Hadrat al-Hadarat (Fut. IV, 
318-26; see Yahia, no. 209). 

'? T am unsure of the authenticity of the report that Ibn al-‘Arabr did not want 
the fusiis to be bound together with any other work. 

'® See pp. 523-24 of the trn., and App. II, p. 577 at n. 9. 

'7 In App. UI, 574-79, et seg., I have described the cryptic script of the ‘Anga’. 

8 Cm. 15.8 X 12 (13 X 9.5). 120 fF; 17 IL 

'9 This is indicated in the second msalah (see next note), which was read before 
al-Qunawi. 

20 The Treatise Gwing Expression to the Utmost Degree of Contemplations and the Reason 
for Difference among Religions, ff. 48-76 (see G.A.L., I, 586; and G.A.L.S., I, 808, 
no. 10; and of R. Mach, Catalogue of Arabic Manuscnpts in the Garrett Collection, Princeton 
University, p. 236, no. 2761). 
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one from the Shr‘ite philosopher-theologian, Nasir al-Din al-'Tusi (d. 
672/1273), in response to questions posed in the preceding msalah,”" 
and the other (entitled Al-Risalah al-Hddwah) comprising al-Qunawi’s 
critique of the philosopher’s answers. The contents of the Qinawi- 
Tusl correspondence has been described by William Chittick,” and 
an annotated edition of all of the texts has recently been published 
in Germany by Gudrun Schubert.” 

The copyist begins by marking section-headings with red ink but 
soon discontinues this, not even indicating headings at all. Nevertheless, 
he was very careful indeed, there being few significant discrepancies 
between E and B (as well as C), except where the former has been 
badly water-damaged and a later editor has attempted to fill in miss- 
ing words or phrases without a second source. E 1s, then, evidently 
the personal copy of a serious scholar, undoubtedly a student of al- 
Qiunawi. As it shares some features with R,* which appears to have 
been based on a copy in the hand of al-Qunawi himself, I surmise 
that E, also, may well derive ultimately from that source. 


D (= Dublin)—Ms. Chester Beatty 5495/” 9: folios 56-82b is 
undated, but was assigned by Arthur J. Arberry in his brief descrip- 
tion” to the 8th/14th century. The ‘Anga’ is the ninth of twelve titles 
by Ibn al-‘Arabi, mostly short tracts written comparatively early.”’ 
Arberry states that part of the manuscript was transcribed from the 
author’s autograph,” and the text is, indeed, highly accurate. While 


2] Of. ibid., no. 2762. Al-Tiist died less than one year before al-Qunawi. 

22 See his “Mysticism versus Philosophy in Earher Islamic History: The al-Tusi, 
al-Qinawi Correspondence,” in Religious Studies, 17 (1981), esp. pp. 985g.; and “The 
Last Will and Testament of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Foremost Disciple and Some Notes on Its 
Author,” in Sophia perennis, 4 (1978), pp. 48-49. 

23 Anndherungen: Der Mystisch-philosophische Briefwechsel zwischen Sadr ud-Din-1 Qonawit 
und Nasir ud-Din-i T ist (1995), reviewed by H. Landolt in the Bulletin of the School 
of Onental and Arabic Studies, 61: 2 (1998), pp. 332-34. 

74 For instance, both E and R misread the Maghnbi lettering of the word, 4. 
(Sagar, a name of Hell), as safar (see p. 250, n. 38), indicating—what, of course, 
one would expect—that their ultimate common source was a Maghribine text, either 
B or [O], since R is said to be immediately based on a transcript (presumably) in 
the hand of al-Qiinawi ([X] in Fig. II, p. 198; see n. 31, below). 

5 Cm. 27.3 x 18.3. 96 ff; 17 IL. The famous Chester Beatty collection is located 
in Dublin. 

76 In A Handlist of the Arabic Manuscripts of the Chester Beatty Library, vol. VII, 
pp. 147-48. 

*7 During his meanderings in the early 600s H. across the Fertile Crescent to 
Baghdad, then up the Tigris and through the Taurus mountains to Konya. 

78 But I could find no indication of that in my microfilm (much of the first folio 
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there may be an indirect relation with B, I detect a more evident 
dependence upon C.* Unfortunately, the second half of the ‘Anga’- 
text 1s missing, and water-damage has ruined a small part of the 
beginning. It is written in a clear Naskhi script by a single scribe. 


R (= Ragib [L<l,])—Ragib Pasa 1453/° 3: folios 133-180b is fully 
described by Osman Yahia in his “Mission en Turquie” (in the Revue 
des études tslamiques [1958], pages 60-61). The manuscript was copied 
by a single scribe in an exquisite Naskh-ta‘lig (which Yahia calls Diwani) 
in black ink, with subject-headings and saj-punctuation in red, and 
decorated with gilt borders and floral patterns. It comprises seven 
titles, three by Ibn al-‘Arabi, all of them of a distinctively belle- 
lettristic quality: the “Anga’ and the Isra’, both early rhymed-prose 
works, and the suite of erotic poetry, The Interpreter of Desires (Turjuman 
al-Ashwaq). Each of these three texts claim to duplicate autograph 
originals,*' the one of the ‘Anga’ reproducing a sama‘ dated 3 Rabi‘ 
al-Awwal, 629 (29 December, 1231). 

The first title of the codex is the Sharh Hadith al-Arba‘tn, which 1s 
Sadr al-Din al-Qinawi’s commentary on a third of the Divine say- 
ings (ahadith qudstyah) collected by Ibn al-‘Arabi in his Mishkat al- 
Anwar.” Then, after the three by Ibn al-‘Arabi, the fifth is al-Qianawt’s 
commentary on the Fusis al-Hikam, entitled Al-Fukuk (The Breakings 
[of the Seals]),** while the sixth is a Risalah ft Bayan al-Turug ula Lah, 


is illegible). Whereas | worked closely with C, E and R (in Istanbul) and P {at 
Princeton), I was dependent on microfilms for most of the remaining mss. discussed 
here. 

*9 See the conjectural diagram in Fig. II], above. While claims of authentication 
should, of course, be based on a direct relation, one suspects that even very good 
copies were frequently indirect transcriptions. 

30 Mentioned by Brockelmann (in G.A.L.S., 1, 794, no. 14). Yahia gives the dimen- 
sions of this octavo as 21 X 11 em., which are somewhat larger than my own mea- 
surements (19.5 X 10.5). Moreover, the margins are quite wide, so that the actual 
text measures only 13 x 5 cm. The ms. has 286 ff. with 17 Il. per page. Ragib 
Pasa Library is located in Laleli, Istanbul, but is under the auspices of the Stileymaniye. 

31 The copy of the Jsra is said to be based on an ong. which was copied by al- 
Qinawi in 628 (21 Jumada |1-Ukhra/27 Apr., 1231) and read by him to Ibn al- 
‘Arabi in 630 (see f. 80). We might guess from this that the copy of the ‘Anga’ 
(transcribed in 629) was also based on an orig. in the hand of al-Qiunawyi ([X] in 
Fig. III, above). It is, in fact, said to be the mwayah of al-Qiinawi, but I am not 
certain precisely what this should be taken to signify. 

32 See Yahia, no. 480 (end), where this would appear to be the best of three 
copies of the treatise cited. The text has been ed. by H.K. Yilmaz (1990). 

33 See Yahia, no. 150: 3. Dr. Chodkiewicz informs me that the Fukiik has recently 
been ed. and tr. into Per. (Tehran, 1413/1992-93). 
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attributed to Najm al-Din al-Kubra (d. 618/1221),** and the last is 
the well-known Mir’at al-‘Anfin, an esoteric interpretation of the first 
chapter of the Qur’an which is frequently ascribed to Ibn al-‘Arabti, 
inter alos, but is here identified more credibly as the work of a dis- 
ciple of al-Qiinawi.” 

R itself is undated (and Yahia makes no guess as to its prove- 
nance), but Franz Rosenthal assigned it to the 12th/18th century.* 
At any rate, it appears to be a dependable copy of a genuine source. 
Its one serious drawback is that the final third of the manuscript is 
partially unpointed, and is otherwise in an unfinished state (neither 
the cryptic letters nor the madinah-talisman [see Figures VI and 
VIII-X]*’ have been inscribed in the spaces left for them). 


V (= Vatican)—Ms. Vatican 292/* |: folios 1-48b. This manu- 
script has been described by Giorgio Levi della Vida in Elenco dei 
manoscritti arabt islamici della Bibhoteca Vaticana (1935), page 21. It is 
dated 15 Shawwal, 967 (9 July, 1560) and is of quite good quality, 
in a clear Naskhi script. A note on the title-page of the ‘Anqa’ claims 
that the contents of the entire manuscript have been collated, but 
there is no specification of a source. The ‘Anga’ 1s the first title, fol- 
lowed by Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Tuyuman, and the poetic Diwan of Abit 
‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Alt b. Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Sidi al- 
Hadi, a 10th/16th-century Yemenite mystic.” This latter section was 
added by a different scribe on the eve of the first Islamic millen- 
nium (in 999/1590-91), thirty years after the transcription of the 


first two.” 


** On this work, see G.A.L., I, 586; and G.A.L.S., I, 787, no. 3. 

© See Yahia, no. 475, which documents some of the many author-ascriptions. 

36 See Mugaddimah, I, 189, n. 960. 

37 See pp. 499 and 587-88. 

38 Cm. 20.5 x 15. 146 ff; 15 ll. Mentioned by Brockelmann (G.A.L.S., I, 794, 
no. 14). Levi della Vida also describes another ‘Anga@ ms. (no. 1437), bound with 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Tanazzulat al-Mawsiliyah and dated 985/1577. 

39 See Ismail Pasa Bagdath, Hadiyat al-‘Anifin, vol. 1, p. 232. The similarity of his 
various names to those of Ibn al-‘Arabi evidently extended to his sharing the same 
lagab, Muhyi 1-Din, and he 1s called sultan al-muhaggigin and al-warith al-Muhammadi 
on the title-page (leading me to suspect that there has actually been a confusion 
with the Shaykh al-Akbar). As al-Hadi died in 932/1526 (less than seventy years 
before the codex was finished), Vatscan 292 may be a valuable source for the edn. 
of this poet’s diwan, which is said to be notable for its metrical virtuosity. 

*© As I suggested in the preceding note, the second ed. may have thought that 
the poet was Ibn al-‘Arabr. 
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P (= Princeton)—Ms. Princeton 2772 (Yahuda)/*' 1: folios 1-19b. 
This is the only manuscript of The Fabulous Gryphon that I know of 
in America. It is entitled Al-Wi'a’ al-Makhtiim ‘ala I-Sirr al-Maktum— 
which is actually the title of the opening poem—and was copied in 
Dhi |-Hijah, 988 (January, 1581), in a small but easily legible Naskhi 
script in black and red ink. It is briefly described by Rudolf Mach 
in his Catalogue of Arabic Manuscripts (Yahuda section) in the Garrett Collection, 
Princeton University Library (1977), page 231, no. 2708. The ‘Anga’ 
is the first title in the collection and is followed by nine other nsalahs 
(mostly by others than Ibn al-‘Arabi) and some notes.” Several folios 
are bound out of place, and one or more are evidently lost.” 


W (= Wien)—Ms,. Wien 1906," folios 1-69b, is of unknown date 
and provenance, but certainly does not precede the 11th/17th cen- 
tury. It is written in an elegant Naskh-ta‘liqg, with punctuation of 
rhyme-scheme throughout, and is almost completely vocalized, with 
occasional marginal corrections and glosses, sometimes in Persian, 
by the original copyist (the latter are serviceable, but the “correc- 
tions” are not always preferable to the original text). The reading 1s 
quite sound if some of the many corrigenda are considered. It is fully 
described by Gustav Fliigel in Die Arabischen, persischen und tiirkischen 
Handschnifien der Kaiserlich-Komeglichen Hofbibhothek zu Wien (1867), Volume 
III, pages 345-46. 


B2 (= Berlin, 2nd source)—Ms. Berlin 2895 (1891),® folios 3-63b, 
was copied in 1185/1771. It is one of several 12th/18th-century 
manuscripts described by Wilhelm Ahlwardt in the third volume of 
the Verzeichniss der arabischen Handschniften, on pages 43-45 (= Volume 
IX of Die Handscriften-Verzeichnisse der RKonighchen Bibhothek zu Berlin, 
1891). Of all of the sources I have employed for this work, it 1s the 


1 Cm. 24 X 16 (15.5 x 10.5). ?ff; 23 IL. 

® The fourth nsalah is the K: al-Tanbihat, sometimes attr. to Ibn al-‘Arabi (see 
Yahia, no. 763), but probably the work of a disciple (cf also G.A.L.S., I, 801, no. 203). 

* Of the ss. discussed in this section, P and Z are the only ones that I have not 
had an opportunity to study thoroughly (and the half-dozen later mss. only in 
microfilm), but the impression I formed from the examination that I was able to 
make suggests that they are based on a source deriving from B or [X], such as E. 

* (Formerly, Codex Vindobonensis Palatinus 303). Cm. (7.5 X 5). 71 f£; 11 Il. It is 
mentioned by Brockelmann (G.A.L., I, 573, no. 13 [14]). 

® (Formerly, Ms. Wetzstein I 120). Cm. 20 x 15 (14.5 x 10). 68 f§ 13 Il. Mentioned 
in GA.L., I, 573, no. 13 (14). 
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only one which is decidedly inferior, written in a hurried Naskhi script 
with numerous orthographic errors due to the scribe’s ignorance of 
Arabic. Notwithstanding its poor quality, I have decided to retain 
B2 as one of my sources because of its evident relation to V and 
Q (see Figure III, above), although, to save space, I have edited out 
most citings of it. It is doubtful that the other copies of the ‘Anga’ 
described by Ahlwardt are much better (No. 2894, mentioned by 
Brockelmann, is lost).*° 


Z (= Zahiriyah)—Ms. Zahirtyah 5758/*' |, folios 1-56. I acquired 
a photocopy of this manuscript*® only after having completed the 
present study, and, while it has proved useful during the revision 
process, I have not generally made reference to it in the notes. 
Though the manuscript is undated and does not appear to be par- 
ticularly early, it purports to be based on an original in the hand 
of the author,®” according to Muhammad R. al-Malih’s description 
in the Fihns Makhtitat Dar al-Kutub al-Zahiriyah (Al-Tasawwuf, part IL, 
pages 307-08, no. 1408). No. 1409 in the same catalogue is yet 
another transcript of the ‘Anga@’—Ms. 9305, folios 102-145, copied 
in 1254/1838—of which I also lately obtained a photocopy. It is 
written in the hand of Mustafa b. ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Salahi al-Salihi 
(from the Salahiyah district of Damascus, where Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
mosque-mausoleum is located). 


PRINTED EDITIONS 


Neither of the two printed editions of the Gryphon (Cairo, 1934 and 
1954, Q and Q2) are critically established, though the first was at 
least carefully prepared. I refer to these as the first and second 


*© Cf also the interesting anomaly, no. 3069, which is (wrongly) entitled: “A: ‘Anga’ 
Mughnb, the last book that the Master wrote” (!). From Ahlwardt’s partial listing of 
the contents of this long ms., copied in 1100/1688, it would appear that it is pos- 
sibly (but not likely) a work of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 

7” Cm.? ?f6; 17 IL 

* Through the kind office of Bruce Lawrence. 

* This could refer either to B or to the putative Urtext designated as [O] in the 
diagram (Fig. III) on p. 198. It seems to me very likely that the transmission was 
indirect, however, since the copyist has mistaken the end of the text (which comes 
after {. 54b). 

°° Not noted by Yahia. Concerning the copyist, see Bagdath, Hadzyat al-‘Anfin, 
vol. II, p. 456. 
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editions although there is some question as to whether an earlier 
one was published in 1913-14 (1332 an.) which I have not been 
able to locate or verify. At least two recent bibliographical accounts 
assume an edition of 1332/1913-14,°' but these are both apparently 
based on Osman Yahia’s assertion in the Histovre et classification (page 
159) that the ‘Anga@ was “printed twice in Cairo, in 1332 and 
1353, au.”’—which seems to be a lapsus calam. Perhaps, having the 
Hyrt date of Q (1353) in mind, Yahia mistook it for the similar 
Muiladi date of the second edition, Q2 (1953-54), and, estimating 
the twenty years between the two publications, came up with the 
erroneous date of 1332 aun. (1913-14) for the first edition (?). Whatever 
the explanation, if Yahia’s data were correct, it would mean that he 
did not note the edition of 1373/1953-54, even though his own cita- 
tions (on pages 157-58) evidently refer to that particular edition. 
From this, then, and the fact that no one has ever described a 
1332/1913-14 publication, I infer that Q is probably the first printed 
edition of the ‘Anga’—which is itself quite rare, by the way—and 
Q? is the second, bazaar edition, carelessly put together during the 
spate of publications following Egyptian independence in 1953. 

As it turns out, however, some half dozen or so pages from the 
first part of the ‘Anga’, apparently selected at random, did appear in 
print in Cairo in 1325/1907 as part of a strange potpourri of passages 
from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s K. al-Isr@ and ‘Anqa’ Mughrib, the whole entitled 
kK. Shagq al-Fayb (The Book of the Splitting of the Breast), after the 
well-known expression from the Strat al-Nabi.* A second printing of 
this uncritical miscellany was issued in Beirut in 1991 as a so-called 
“first edition.” 


*' That of Martin Notcutt, “Ibn ‘Arabi in Print,” in Com. Vol. (1993), p. 333, 
where the ‘Anga’ is inc. among the half-dozen or so books by Ibn al-‘Arabri said to 
have been pub. in Bulaq prior to 1919. See also Muh. R. al-Malih, Fihns Makhtutat 
al-Kutub al-gahiriyah: Al-Tasawwuf (1978-80), pt. II, p. 309. 

2 He does so, in fact, on p. 158, where he wnites “1353 u.” for 1373 H. 

3 See Yahia, no. 671. This is the fourth title in a Mami‘ al-Rasa’il al-Ilahiyah, 
ed. by Muh. Badr al-Din al-Na‘sani, and pub. with a grant from a Muh. Ibrahim 
Ad’ham (see G. ‘Awwad, ed., “Fihrist Mu/allafat Ibn ‘Arabi,” in the Mayallat al- 
Mama‘ al-Tlmi (‘Arabi bi-Dimashg, 29 [1954], p. 532, n. 4), the passages from the 
‘Anga@’ occurring on pp. 76-81. Yahia doubts the attribution of this selection to Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (see Histoire et classification, p. 460), as do I, since there appears to be lit- 
tle reason in the choice of passages (e.g., in the first poem of the ‘Anga’, the selec- 
tion comprises wv. 1-2, 15-16, 22-23 and 29-34), and many of the mss. listed by 
Yahia are late. 

** See Guillaume, tr., The Life of Muhammad, pp. 71-72 (and cf. Qur. 94: 1). 

»° The passages from the nga’ are on pp. 91-98. 
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Q ¢ al-Qahirah)—The ‘first “complete” edition of the ‘Anga’ Mughnb, 
published by the Matba‘ah al-Rahmaniyah in Cairo in 1353/1934,” 
was actually not complete in that it lacked about seven pages?’ from 
the middle of the book, dealing with certain details of cosmogony 
(the emergence of the Divine Throne and Footstool, the spheres, 
stars, elements, etc.). ‘The section probably comprised an entire fas- 
cicle in the original source.°® I was fortunate to discover a copy of 
this edition in the Case Memorial Library at Hartford Theological 
Seminary, as I know of no other library holding it, nor have I ever 
come across a notice of it. 

The greater care taken in preparing the text of Q is evident even 
on the title-page, where the editor’s name, Muhammad Husayn al- 
Timawi, is given (no editor is named for Q2) along with the fol- 
lowing quaint declaration: 


Printed at the expense of the copyright-owner, who is in need of God 
(Be He Exalted!). Any copy of this book not stamped with the seal of 
the copyright-owner should be considered stolen, and its possessor may 
be punished by law. 


—After which the copyright-holder’s seal duly appears. A welcome 
addition to Q, which is not found even in the majority of the man- 
uscript sources, 1s the key (fakk) to the cryptographic ciphers of the 
‘Anga@, which is included at the end of the book (on page 80).°° 
Albeit a labor of love, Q 1s not without its faults which may not 
be readily apparent to one not familiar with the earliest manuscript 
sources. From the conjectural scheme that I have given in Figure III, 
it can be seen that Q shares a common source with B2, the weakest 
of the texts that I have used here. Further, I suspect that the editor, 
Dr. al-Timawi, may have engaged in some pious (and learned) editing, 
which, for our purposes, can be more troublesome than Q2’s bungling. 


Q?2 (= al-Qahirah, 2nd edition)—was published in 1373/1954 by 
the well-known Matba‘at ‘Alt Sabih wa-Awladi-hi bi-l-Azhar. After 


°° On 11 Ramadan (= 19 Dec.). 

7 Pp. 39 (L 13) to 46 (1. 15) of Q2, which correspond to pp. 384 (at n. 107)-411 
of the present trn. Q has 84 pp., inc. corngenda (78 pp. of text), with 19-20 Il. per 
page. 
°° The editor of Q appears to have had at least two ms. ss. for the beginning 
of the work (see pp. 13 and 16 therein)—in addition to the Ibn al-‘Arabr Diwan— 
presumably from among those located by Yahia in Cairo or Alexandria. 

°° See App. III, 580 (row 6), where I have copied this key. Note that Q appears 
to be based on (ss. common to it and to) V and B2 (rows 4 and 5). 
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careful consideration I have, with some surprise, come to the con- 
clusion that the unnamed manuscript basis of Q2 appears to have 
been uncommonly early, although either its condition or the care- 
lessness of the anonymous editor (or both) have greatly diminished 
the quality.” In Figure HII I have indicated an evident indirect rela- 
tion between C—D and Q2 (thus deriving from a source antedating 
the common basis of most of the 10th/16th-century material). 
Because it remains the only Arabic text of the ‘Anga’ sometimes 
available from bookdealers in the Middle East, I have deemed it ex- 
pedient to cite more “variant readings” from Q2 than would other- 
wise be warranted. Also, the bold numerals appearing in the nght 
margins of the present translation refer to that edition. It should be 
noted that there has been more than one different printing of the 
1954 edition, however, and some of them are better than others.®! 


D2 (= Diwan)—The Diwan Ibn ‘Arabi (Bilaq, 1855), pages 26-34, 
is a handy reference for all of the poetry of the ‘Anga’ Mughnb. Much 
research remains to be done on the process by which Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Diwan was collected and who was responsible for the plan to begin 
with the poems from the A. al-Isra’ (pages 2-7), followed by those 
from the Mawdagqi‘ al-Nwiim (pages 7-25), the ‘Anga@ and the R&. al- 
Ittihad al-Kawni. In addition to D2, I have also consulted Ms. Fatth 
3872, folios 12-16, copied in 697/1297—98, as well as the second 
edition of the Diwan (Bombay, no date [1890?]), pages 14-19. 


COMMENTARIES 


I have also had the use of a full commentary, or sharh (including a 
complete text of the ‘Anga’), and two other incomplete or partial 
commentaries, all dating from the 10th/16th century. The first has 
been serviceable, of course, but as aids in the study of the ‘Anga’ 
none of the commentaries that I saw in Istanbul were very impres- 
sive. I will discuss the nature of these separate works and their authors 


6° With an average of about two dozen textual errors to the page, Q2 is nearly 
useless for scholarly purposes. It has 79 pp. (75 pp. of text) with 20-24 ll. per page. 
Unlike most of the other ss., it does not inc. the so-called “madinah talisman” (see 
Figs. VI and VIII-X). 

6 Hence, the margin numbers may not reflect all printings accurately. 

6 See my art., “The Bulaq Diwan,” where this question, iter alia, is discussed. 
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below, following the description of the specific manuscripts employed 
in this project: 


M (= al-Maqabiri)—Ms. Vatican 293,° folios 1-225, is the lzhar 
al-Makhtiim ‘an al-Sirr al-Maktim (The Exposition of What Is Sealed 
concerning the Secret Unrevealed),™ by Abi 1-Fadl ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Halabr al-Maqabiri (d. 954/1547), which is briefly described by 
Levi della Vida in Elenco det manoscritti, page 21. The book is men- 
tioned by Ismail Pasa Bagdath in his [dah al-Maknin [= Kesf-el-Zunun 
Keyli], Volume I, page 96. It was composed in 933/1526-27 in Syria, 
and is based on a quite dependable textual source for the ‘nga’, 
which it copies faithfully. The manuscript itself is undated,” but was 
probably produced in the 10th/16th century, as I just indicated. It 
was written by a single scribe in a very hurried, sloppy Naskht which 
is sometimes practically illegible, and the margins are crammed with 
notes. I have translated many passages from this commentary in 


Appendix I. 


S (= al-Sa‘di)—Ms. Berlin 2898 (1891),® folios 1-40, is Al-Barg al- 
Lami‘ al-Mughnib fi Sharh ‘Anga Mughnib (The Astounding Lightning- 
Flash on the Commentary of The Fabulous Gryphon), by Qasim b. Abr 
l-Fadl al-Sa‘di (d. 982/1574—-75). The book was written in 954/1547. 
The Berlin manuscript, which is incomplete, covering only about the 
first fifth of the ‘Anga’, is fully described by Ahlwardt (Verzeichnass, 
Volume III, page 45), who dates it cerca 1000/1592. The subject-text 


6 Cm. 22 x 15.5. 226 f£; 19-20 ll. Mentioned by Brockelmann in G.A.L.8., I, 
794, no. 14. Yahia mistakenly cites this as “Vat. V, 393” (Histoire et classification, 
p. 160, no. 30: 4). The comm. begins: Al-hamdu h-Llahi lladht kashafa ‘an ghiyabi-h 
l-nufusa suradigati l-zulmat, fa-asbaha |-qalbu [l-nassa?| wa-l-Haqqu maktiima-hu. 

% The complete title continues: Fi Sharh al-Wi'a@ al-Makhtim, which latter al- 
Maqabiri takes to be the real title of the ‘Anga’ (see below, p. 228, n. 2). 

6 But a note appears on the cover-leaf which is dated Rajab, 1024 (Aug., 1615), 
and is signed: Muh. Ibn al-Shaykh [and?] Yusuf Ibn al-Shaykh... al-Qadiri al- 
Bakri al-Naqshbandi al-‘Adawi—whom I take to be the owners of the book, which 
was probably transcribed in the 10th/16th cent. Also, the word, Damascus, may 
be discerned on the cover-leaf. 

6 Of the three other mss. of this work listed by Yahia (p. 160), I have seen also 
Ms. Hekimoglu 531, ff. 1-184, which was copied in 1084/1673-74. 

8’ (Formerly, Wetzsten II 1767). Cm. 21 X 15 (15.5 x 9.3). 74 ff; 27 Il. Mentioned 
by Brockelmann (G.4.L., I, 574, no. 13 [14]). See also Yahia, no. 30: 1. 5S begins: 
Al-hamdu h-Llaht lladhi ja‘ala l-ma‘ant arwaha I-kalmat |-mawdi‘‘ati fi -ruqiumt wa-l-hurifa 
ajsam™, wa-ja‘ala suwara-ha dalalat™ tudnku bi-ha |-fuhiimu. 
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is based closely on that of M, as is the commentary itself. (On the 
relation between al-Sa‘di and al-Maqabiri, see below). The script is 
a small, neat Naskhi, which is occasionally blurred in my microfilm. 


H © al-Hijazi)—Ms. Hact Mahmud Efendi 2347/" |: pages 1-86 
is the R. al-Aghrab min al-‘Ujalah al-Ajab, which may be rendered The 
Most-Astounding of Astonishing Sketches.’ On the title-page it is attrib- 
uted to the well-known Sufi theorist, ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jilt (d. ¢. 820/ 
1417), author of the Jnsan al-Kamil (The Perfect Man).’”? Yahia doubts 
this ascription (see Histoire et classification, page 160), crediting the work 
to ‘Alt b. Muhammad al-Hijazi (ff. 907/1501),’’ but he does not 
mention that the Aghrab is a partial commentary (actually treating of 
only the first poem in the Anga’, the Wi@ al-Makhtim), ending at 
page 86 (folio 43b), and the author-ascription which he applies to 
this first title in the collection actually belongs to the third (pages 
105-270), which is a commentary on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 7aj al-Tarajim.” 
The second salah (pages 86-104) is a commentary, again, imputed 
to al-Jili, on a short tract here ascribed to Ibn al-‘Arabi but other- 
wise unknown—Warda’ al-Kawnayn (Beyond the Two Existences).” 


8 (Formerly, Yahya Ef. 2347, as in Yahia, no. 30: 2). [Measurements of photo- 
copy:] Cm. 26 x 18.5 (22.5 x 14.5). 270 pp.; 16 Il. Cited by Brockelmann with a 
shightly different title and anon. (in G.A.L., I, 574, no. 13 [14]). H begins: Al-hamdu 
li-Llahi, Rabbi l-alamina, wa-afdalu l-salatt wa-akmalu |-salami ‘ala man kana rahmat™ h- 
l-Glamina wa-sayyida l-mursalina. 

8 In Sehid Alt 2730 the complete title continues: Li-Man Nazara fi-ht wa-Ta‘ayaba 
wa-Taannaba ‘an al-‘Arad wa-l-Ta‘assub fi Bayan Dibajat ‘Anga@’ Mughrib wa-Shams al- 
Maghnb (—For Him Who Considers the Matter and Stands in Wonder, Avoiding 
the Superficial and the Fanatical, concerning the Elucidation of the Treatise, The 
Fabulous Gryphon... and the Sun of the West). 

7 See Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism, pp. 77-142 (Chap. 2). The work was 
partially tr. by ‘I. Burckhardt (see Bib. II). Al-Sa‘di’s comm. has also sometimes 
been attr. to al-Jilt. 

"| His full names are Abi |-Madad, ‘Ali b. Muh. b. Ahmad al-Hijazi al-Sagqatt. 
The surname, signifying “a seller of certain household things which are held in 
mean estimation,” occurs in Sehid Alt 1702. Elsewhere he 1s also called al-Sharqawi, 
al-Hanafi, Nar al-Din, and al-F adil al-Makki—the last to further designate his Hydzi 
origin. The Hadiyat al-Arifin adds that he was a Safi and that he wrote a comm. 
on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Taj al-Tarajim (vol. I, p. 740; see next note), but fails to men- 
tion the present work. He is not to be confused with the ‘Alt b. Muh. al-Hyazr 
who was a physician (and a student of ‘Umar al-Khayyam) in the first half of the 
6th/12th cent. 

” See Yahia, no. 737 (end), where it is listed as Yahya Ef, 2347. Cf also below, 
at n. 79. 

> Yahia, no. 814a. Perhaps this is an extract from the Futiéhat or some other 


work of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
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Although I would not rule out the original authorship of al-Jilt,’”* I 
have followed Yahia in his assignment of the Aghrab to al-Hiazz. 

Hac Mahmud 2347 is very late, having been copied in Rabi‘ al- 
Awwal, 1299 (January-February, 1882) by a Muhammad Sharif 
Salim.” It is written by a single scribe in a clear Naskhi, with the 
‘Anga’ text in gold ink. 


Of the three commentaries represented here, the shortest, the R. al- 
Aghrab (H), appears to be the earliest. Moreover, if the commentary 
ascribed to Da’tid b. Mahmid al-Qaysari (d. 751/1350) in a work 
copied/published (?) in Teheran in 1299/1881-82” is, as might be 
expected, a misattribution, then the Aghrab would be the first known 
commentary on the ‘Anga’. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that the 
Qaysarl commentary may be in some way related to our own source, 
Ms. Hact Mahmud 2347, which was, in fact, copied in the same year, 
1299 an. Thus, two late transcriptions, perhaps from the same pro- 
totype (the anonymous Sehid Ali 2730?), may have been imputed to 
two different epigones in the Akbarian school of the 8th/14th cen- 
tury. But by far the earliest source for the Aghrab of which I am 
aware, Ms. Sehid Ah 1702/4, dated 913/1507—08,”” names al-Hijazi 
(= al-Fadil al-Makki) as the author of both this and another com- 
mentary, on the Resalat al-Tawhid of the celebrated Damascene saint, 
Shaykh Raslan (or Arslan) b. Ya‘qiib al-Nashshar (d. c. 540/1145—46).” 


™ The R. al-Aghrab is written in a very lively style, with occasional rhymed prose 
and bold flourishes. There is a marked tendency to develop false polarities due to 
an unbridled penchant for systematization. The excessive use of such abstract, even 
specious differentiations as wahidi and ahadi is reminiscent of al-Jili’s hyperconcep- 
tual proclivities. 

”® The only other source for the Aghrab in Istanbul mentioned by Yahia is the 
anon. Sehid Alt 2730/2, ff. 26-68b, which is also quite late, containing some msdlahs 
in Turkish. There is another codex, however, Sehid Al: 1702/4, dated 913/1507—-08, 
which supports Yahia’s contention in that the work, which is the third msdalah, is 
there expressly ascribed to al-Hyazi (alias al-Fadil al-Makki). 

7 See G.A.L.S., I, 794, no. 14; and Yahia, no. 30: 7. Neither Brockelmann nor 
Yahia offer any more details of the provenience of this source. 

” From my notes I am unable to determine whether this is the date of com- 
position or transcription, but for our purposes this makes no difference. 

”® Entitled Mawaqi‘ al-Ilham min Nafahat al-Fadl wa-l-Inam (see Yahia, no. 442, 
where the transcription date is given as 917 u.). The Mawéqi‘ al-Ilham is the first 
title of Ms. Karagelebi Zade 345. For refs. as to Shaykh Raslan’s prominence in 
Damascus, see L. Pouzet, Damas au VII'/XIIT* siécle, p. 209, n. 6 (of also Bagdath, 
Hadiyat al-‘Arifin, vol. I, p. 367). Goldziher and Brockelmann, among others, give 
a deathdate for the saint which is much too late (Gee Muslim Studies, vol. I, p. 268; 
and G.A.L., 1, 589, no. 39 [40]; of also Yahia, p. 375). 
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Another manuscript, Sehid Ah 1544/3, copied in 948/1541—42, 
attributes the latter to a certain Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Ali al- 
Nahawani (d. 949/1542),”? whom I have not been able to trace.* 
This document is quite relevant to our present concern because on 
folio 56b a key to the secret script (al-galam al-marmiiz bi-hi) of the 
‘Anga@’ Mughrib is presented which is much like the others I have 
seen. Furthermore, folios 67b-99b contain yet another commentary, 
this one on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 7a al-Tarajim, which is said to have been 
originally composed in Suez (Bandar al-Suways) on 18 Sha‘ban, 907 
(February 27, 1502).®’ Finally, there is the evidence of Ms. Karagelebi 
Kade 34.5, which was copied in 980/1572-73, perhaps on the basis 
of Sehid Ah 1344, since it begins with the commentaries on Shaykh 
Raslan’s R. al-Tawhid and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 7a al-Tardjim, and fea- 
tures, also, the key to the cryptography (fakk al-qalam) of the ‘Anga@ 
found in the earlier source.** Here, however, both works are appar- 
ently ascribed to al-Hiazi, although, as Yahia notes, the first 1s 
imputed to Ibn al-‘Arabi himself by a later hand, and I also found 
the name, Amin al-Din, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-‘Ali al-Dimashqi 
(d. 971/1563-64),** applied to it. 

Besides this external evidence that the Aghrab antedates our other 
two commentaries, I detect in at least one passage a strong indica- 
tion that al-Maqabiri and, after him, al-Sa‘di, were familiar with al- 
Hijazi’s interpretation.® For the most part, however, the R. al-Aghrab 
is such an unabashedly idiosyncratic production that no one really 
interested in studying the text and meaning of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s work 
would find much utility in it. Beginning with a rambling (but not 


IT am unsure of the deathdate (see f. 44b). 

8° But cf n. 84, below. 

8! See Ms. Hact Mahmud 2347, p. 270. The mention of Suez is interesting since, 
it will be recalled, a comm. on the ‘Anga’ has been attr. to al-Qaysari, who lived 
for a time in Egypt, as well as to al-Jili, who resided in Yemen and may well have 
visited Egyptian territory. Could it be that there is a connection between these two 
and al-Hijazi, whose nisbah suggests a proximate origin? 

82 Siileymaniye Microfilm no. 1221. 

83 See App. III, 580 (1. 3), where I have copied this key. 

8 See Bagdath, Hadzyat al-Anifin, vol. II, p. 247, where he is called a Hanafite 
and a figh work (?) is ascribed to him. Note that the deathdate is a mere nine years 
before the date of transcription. There is also an obvious relation to the name given 
in Sehid Ah 1344 (see above at n. 79), which appears to be one of either kinship 
or identity, although the latter would seem improbable since that codex was copied 
in 948 H., twenty-three years before the death of al-Dimashqji. 

® See p. 539 (for the comm. on p. 233, n. 42, of the trn.). 
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unmethodical) preamble having nothing whatever to do with the con- 
tent of the ‘Anga’, the second part of the work settles down to a 
line-by-line commentary of the opening poem, “The Sealed Vessel,” 
which, in turn, is followed by a curious disquisition on the author’s 
own rationalization of various eschatological archetypes. ‘Then, in 
the fourth part, the commentator recalls to mind his task sufficiently 
to give a brief synopsis of some of the remaining sections of the 
book. The tour de force is far from uninteresting for its vigor and bom- 
bastic charm if not its persuasive argument, and does, in fact, merit 
a special study which should take into account the author’s other 
“commentaries”. For our present purposes, however, I have confined 
myself to some quotes from its second part only, and have summa- 
rized the rest in Appendix II (pages 565-73). 

If the date we have assigned to the R. al-Aghrab 1s correct, it is 
notable for very shortly preceding the lightning campaign of the 
Ottoman conqueror, Selim Yavuz (the Grim), into the Arab heart- 
lands, when Syria, Egypt and the Hyaz were suddenly absorbed into 
the great Turkish empire. Within two weeks of entering Damascus 
in Ramadan of 922 (October, 1516), on the same evening that he 
went to the Umayyad Mosque to read from the mushaf of Caliph 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, Sultan Selim paid a personal visit to a Hanafite 
Saft shaykh named Muhammad al-Bilkhashi (who, in the following 
year, would be buried beside the tomb of Ibn al-‘Arabi in Salihtyah).” 
Two months later, when news of the victory of the Ottoman army 
at Jerusalem reached Selim in Damascus, the Sultan himself visited 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s tomb in token of thanksgiving,®’ and in the follow- 
ing year he ordered that work begin on a new mosque to be built 
over the site.** But far more important than the architectural effects 
of Ottoman championing of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cause was the impetus 
given to the promulgation and propagation of the Shaykh al-Akbar’s 


8 See Shams al-Din Ibn Tultin, Mufakahat al-Khillan ft Hawadith al-Zaman, vol. I, 
pp. 36 and 70. Ibn Tulun knows little of Muh. al-Bilkhashi other than that he was 
an Arab and a Sift who was renowned for his piety. Sultan Selim was so favor- 
able toward Siufis that a story spread—and was later related by ‘Abd al-Ghani al- 
Nabulusi—to the effect that the Ottoman invasion of Arab territory was instigated 
by the anti-Mamlik intrigues of certain Suff shaykhs (see al-Nabulusi’s unpub. Al- 
Hagigah wa-l-Maaz fi Rihlat al-Sham wa-Misr wa-l-Hyaz, in Ms. Dar al-Kutub, Fughrafya 
344, f. 131). 

87 See Ibn Tulin, Mufakahat al-Khillan, vol. I, p. 40. 

88 See ibid., pp. 68-69. For a brief description of the mosque’s construction, see 
Muh. Adnan Bakhit, The Ottoman Province of Damascus in the Sixteenth Century, pp. 15-16. 
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writings in the 10th/16th-century world of Islam. Much of the credit 
for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s great fame today—and, more to the point, for 
the survival of a large proportion of his works—is due to the enthu- 
siasm of the Ottoman Turks and, secondarily, no doubt, to their 
contemporaries, the Kurdish-Persian Safavids. 

Every researcher in primary Akbarian sources will be aware of 
the great number of good manuscripts in the field dating from the 
last two-thirds of the century of the earliest Safavids and the hey- 
day of the Ottomans. But it has not often been recognized that the 
period immediately preceding Selim’s conquest had been one of dire 
straits for admirers of Ibn al-‘Arabt in Mamluk Syria—as we learn 
in the nsa@lah of a traveller from the West, ‘Alt Maymin al-Maghribi 
(d. 917/1511), who described how, when he arrived in Syria in the 
early tenth century a.H., a fanatical campaign against the Shaykh’s 
doctrines was underway in that country, especially in Damascus.°*? 
The epistle, actually one of several, was composed in 909/1503— 
that is, at about the same time as the R. al-Aghrab—and the codex 
(described by Ahlwardt) was copied a decade after the Ottoman con- 
quest, in the month of Sha‘ban, 933 Ax., just one month before our 
second commentary, al-Maqabiri’s [zhar al-Makhtiim (M), was redacted 
in Syria. 

I have reason to believe that al-Magabiri was not a native speaker 
of Arabic.*° As it appears that he may have been a fagih and a prac- 
ticing muftt,”’ we might surmise that al-Maqabiri’s career arose in 
Syria under the aegis of the Ottomans.” In Ms. Vatican 293, folio 
225, his full name is given as ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hasan al-ShafiT 
al-Maqabirsi (§ 2 ,lall )° al-Halabi; and in the Jdah al-Maknin we 


cr See Ahlwardt, Die Handschriften-Verzeichnisse der Konighichen Bibliothek zu Berlin, vol. 
, no. 2851. 

*° His frequent use of such expressions as hagigah al-Muhammadiyah (w/o the first 
art., evidently intending hagigat al-Muhammadiyah) does not strike me as the kind of 
error that even an illiterate Arab would make. Note that a possible ancestor of his 
is called al-‘Ajami, “the non-Arab” (see n. 94, below). 

*' If he can be identified with the Shafi‘ite ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Maqabirst whose 
‘etn q favor of Ibn al-‘Arabi is preserved in Ms. Esad Ef. 1318, ff. 12-22 (see 

elow). 

** His being called al-Halabi (from Aleppo) does not necessarily imply that he 
was born there; though, even so, of course, he may well have been Turkish. 

* Or so the name is frequently read, as in ibid.; and in ‘Umar Kahhalah, Mu§am 
al-Mwallifin, vol. V, p. 136. In Ms. Vatican 293, however, the name actually appears, 
rather, as .>,(il , where the penultimate letter could be either an unpointed ¢ or 
else a “toothless” |» (or an unpointed .,5); and I noticed the same ambiguity in 
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find Abu I-Fadl, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Husayn al-Halabi al-Maqabirji 
(Ul) al-Shafit.** Now, Magabini is a Turkification of the Arabic, 
al-Maqabiri, meaning “a caretaker in a cemetery,” which is undoubt- 
edly the source of the putative nzsbah, al-Maqabirsi.” This is prob- 
ably the case also with the Shafi‘ite ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Magqabirsi, 
who wrote a fatwa in favor of Ibn al-‘Arabi, and who, I believe, is 
none other than the commentator of the Angqa’.”° 

In his exordium (folio 1b), al-MaqabirI writes that he was “asked 
by some of the venerable, eminent Brethren (al-zkhwan, Sufis), whom 
it would be improper to contradict, to provide a serviceable expli- 
cation of the book entitled The Vessel Sealed on the Secret Unrevealed (Al- 
Wa al-Makhtim, etc.), which is popularly known as The Fabulous 
Gryphon,” by Ibn al-‘Arabi. He goes on to confess that he did not 
himself aspire to be a Sufi (Lastu min ahl hadha |-maram)—which, it 
must be said, is evident enough in his commentary, for while it is 
occasionally helpful, it is never really insightful or revealing. Sull, al- 
MagabirI is to be commended for his diligence in carefully copying 
the entire text of the ‘Anga@’ and honestly trying to clarify each line.%’ 
The undertaking went on to over two-hundred folios with very few 
digressions, and was completed on the first day of Ramadan, in 933 
(1 June, 1527). 

Thus, al-Maqabiri, who is reported to have died in 954/1547, 
labored in the glory days of Ottoman power and creativity, during 
the reign of Suleyman the Magnificent (926-74/1520-66), whose 
great mosque was to become the final refuge of many Ibn al-‘Arabi 
manuscripts.“2 The third commentator, Qasim b. Abr 1-Fadl, ‘Abd 


Ms. Hekimoglu 531 (f. 184), which was copied in 1084/1673-74 (I have not inspected 
the other three mss. listed in Yahia, no. 30: 3). I think that this uncertainty over 
the Turkish suffix of profession, -7, may be the cause of the otherwise peculiar 
name, al-Maqabirst. 

%* Op. cit., vol. I, p. 96. He is not to be confused with another al-Maqabiri (a 
forebear?) with very similar names, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hasan b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-‘Ajami al-Shafit (d. 561/1166, a year after Ibn al-‘Arabi’s birth). 

° See n. 93. 

% Cf Yahia, p. 134, no. 21, who proposes an unwarranted emendation of this 
name. 

”” Though he never stoops to bowdlerizing, M does sanitize some of the Master’s 
more scandalous doctrines (¢.g., that on the “faith of Pharaoh”); but, failing that, 
he will also take the more forthright course of candid disagreement (as on the ques- 
tion of the ¢tafdil al-awliya’ ‘ala |-anbiya’). 

%8 Ibn al-‘Arabian studies were evidently promoted throughout Siileyman’s far- 
flung empire. For example, Ms. Sehid Ah 2717, a collection of lesser-known Akbarian 
vas@’il, was copied by a Muh. b. al-Shaykh Sa‘d al-Din al-Dimashqi al-Shafit in 
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al-Rahmaan b. Hasan al-Sa‘di al-Halabi al-Qadiri (d. 982/1574-75),” 
composed his barg al-Lami‘ al-Mughnb (S) between the years 952 and 
954 (1545-47)'"—that is to say, it was published in the year that 
al-Maqabiri died. This is certainly significant since, in fact, the most 
cursory examination of the commentaries, M and S, shows that the 
latter is essentially a free paraphrase of the former, brazenly quot- 
ing verbatim whole passages without acknowledgement, while adding 
something here and taking away there. Almost worse, al-Sa‘di also 
quotes from other religious and literary sources (the Qur’an, ‘Umar 
Ibn al-Farid, al-Damiri’s Hayat al-Hayawan, etc.) to no real purpose.'*! 
It would appear that this second commentator was simply a plagia- 
rist who had seized the opportunity to claim another man’s work as 
his own once the real author had died, but for the fact—clear enough 
when his name is compared with the form of al-Maqabiri’s name 
given in the [dah al-Maknin'**—that al-Sa‘di is evidently the son and 
heir of the previous commentator! 

But whatever allowance might be made for filial privilege would 
hardly justify the yarn spun by our would-be expositor in the fore- 
word to his book, where he relates how a Suff friend who was a 
great admirer of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works requested that he write an 
exegesis of The Fabulous Gryphon, but that he was loth to do so in 
deference to the magnitude of such an undertaking. After mulling 
over this situation for some time, however, al-Sa‘dt was suddenly 





the Hanafite Madrasah al-Sulaymantyah next to the Ka‘bah in Mecca in 977/1570. 
(Note the cooperation of Hanafites and Shafi‘ites, sometime bitter rivals in other 
periods and places). - ; 

° Thus, in the Hadiyat al-‘Anfin (vol. 1, p. 832) and [dah al-Maknin (vol. I, 
p. 176). Brockelmann adds al-Juhi al-Shafit (G.A.L., 1, 574, no. 14), which latter 
appears also in the Kashf al-Zunin, vol. II, p. 1173, and in the /dah, vol. II, p. 712. 
In Ms. <tihdii Bey 93 he is called al-Shaykh Qasim al-‘Ibadr al-ShafiT al-Sa‘di. 

100 See Ms. Sehid Ah 1238, f. 219, and Ms. <iihdii Bey 93, f. 315. In Kashf al- 
Kunin, vol. Il, p. 1173, Katib Celebi states that al-Sa‘dr died in Rabr‘ II, 954 
(May—June, 1547), but while this is not the correct deathdate, it could well be the 
precise time of the completion of the Barg. A note on the title-page of Ms. Berlin 
2898 states that he died in Mecca in 982/1574-75 at over one-hundred years of 
age. (If this is true it would mean that he was over 70 years old when he wrote 
his comm.)! Hadiyat al-Arifin, vol. 1, p. 732, also credits al-Sa‘di with a certain Sharh 
al-Hikam al-‘At@iyah. 

'! For instance, a long passage is quoted from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Insha’ al-Dawa’ir 
for no reason that I can see other than as a pretext to copy an interesting dia- 
gram (it must be admitted that the 13th/19th-cent. ms., Pertev Pasa 315 [= Selimiye 
315, in Yahia, no. 30: 5], 1s an aesthetic marvel). 

102 Al-Maqabiri’s patronymic, which is “Ibn al-Husayn” in the dah al-Maknin, 
usually appears as bn [al-| Hasan, as in al-Sa‘di’s name. 
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one day rapt from his body to behold the veritable “Messenger of 
inspiration” (rasil al-ilham),'°*? who greeted him with glad-tidings of 
the successful outcome of his future exposition of the ‘Anga’. ‘Thereafter, 
he gives a detailed account of two dream-visions from the imaginal 
world: the first of a wonderful bird which he found in a hole in a 
garden and which he later realized was Mystic Revelation (al-wahy 
al-ilhami) itself; while in the second, the next night, he was seated 
in the iwdan (recess) of a mosque when a kind of mysterious inscrip- 
tion (hay’at al-tilasm, “the form of a talisman”) appeared on the wall 
which pleased him very much. Following these extraordinary expe- 
riences, however, he duly entered upon a period of spiritual listless- 
ness ( fatrah) which was broken only by a timely flash of lightning 
(lamhat barg, whence the title of the commentary) “from the super- 
abundance of our Master’—that is, Ibn al-‘Arabt himself—after 
which bounteous rains poured upon him and the creative ground of 
his existence was filled with the delight of inspiration. 

In reality, al-Sa‘di shows no aptitude whatever for his task, lack- 
ing both the interesting originality of al-Hijazi and the indefatigable 
industry of al-Maqabiri. Although, from his name as quoted above, 
it would appear that he was a member of the Qadiriyah order of 
Sufis, this fact alone would not necessarily say much for his spirit- 
ual credentials by the 10th/16th century. Al-Sa‘di appears to have 
known even less about Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings and teachings than 
either of his predecessors, being himself a likely source of the mis- 
taken idea—taken up in modern times by the great Turkish codi- 
cologist, Katib Gelebi—that the ‘Anga@’ was composed toward the end 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s lifetime.'** This being the case, there was no need 
to supplement my incomplete version of the Barg al-Lamt‘ in Ms. 
Berlin 2898, and, so, my references to al-Sa‘di’s commentary cease 
after page 293 of the translation. 

But before leaving the subject of our two Syrian commentaries it 
would be well to ask: If neither were bona fide Sufis by training or 
inclination, why would they undertake to produce an exegesis (—for 


103 Cf above, p. 54 at n. 34. 

'4 At the end of his comm., S declares that the ‘Anga’ was written in 630/1232-33, 
thus postdating it to the last decade of the author’s life in Damascus. In the Aashf 
al-Zuniin (vol. II, p. 1173) the date is given as 632/1234-35, foll. a note in Ms. 
Pertev Pasa 314 (see G.A.L.S., I, p. 794, no. 14, where it is cited as Selim 314). Note 
that Pertev Pasa 315 is S. The mistake is probably due to reading a transcription 
or sama‘-date for the time of composition (see, for instance, my trn. of the colophon 
of R in App. I, 563), but ¢f also the interesting case cited above, in n. 46, above. 
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the second is not really independent of the first) of such a difficult 
Saft work as Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Anga’ Mughnib? 1 have suggested that 
al-MaqabirI was a non-Arab, Shafi‘ite jurist and muffz, and we have 
also seen that in his generation, with the coming of the Ottomans 
to Syria, the fortunes of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school rose dramatically 
under official, typically Hanafite sponsorship. Local, “populist” oppo- 
sition must have continued, however—notably in Hanbalite circles 
under the influence of a “second Ahmad,” the anti-saint of Damascus, 
Ibn Taymiyah (d. 728/1328)—and this conservative resistance was 
probably associated with the (failed) attempt of elements of the old 
Mamluk regime in Syria to oust the new occupiers after the death 
of Selim.'” Now, it is well known that from the time of his arrival 
in the Ayyubid capital (circa 620/1223) Ibn al-‘Arabi was closely 
associated with the powerful Shafi‘ite clan of the Bani |-Zakz,'® in 
whose family tomb he would be interred upon his death in 638/1240. 
Abu |-Fida’ Ibn Kathir wrote of the patronage that the Shaykh 
enjoyed from the Banu |-Zaki that “they embraced him and wel- 
comed him, and bore with everything that he declared.”'*’ Obviously, 
then, the fact that both al-Maq@biri and al-Sa‘di were Shafi‘ites and 
probably non-Arab predisposed them to view Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cause 
as a partisan sectarian issue. The question remains, however: Why 
the choice of the ‘Anga’ Mughrib? No doubt the traditionally estab- 
lished belief in the descent of Jesus from Heaven—as Mahdi or 
otherwise—upon the eastern, “White Minaret” of the great Mosque 
of Damascus (the original site of the Church of St. John the Baptist) 
and other eschatological motifs associated with the “land of Damascus” 
fostered a special interest in such literature in that city.’ Jesus, of 
course, plays a particularly central role in the ‘Anga’, to which al- 
Maqabiri seems to have been quite sensitive. 

The only other commentary of the ‘Anga’ known to me is the 
Kashf al-Qina‘ al-MuSib ‘an Wajh ‘Anga’ Mughnb (The Lifting of the 


105 The uprising was led by the Mamluk, Janbirdi al-Ghazali, in 926-27 H. When 
the Ottoman commander, Farhad Pasa, entered Damascus after quelling the insur- 
rection, he went to the tomb of Ibn al-‘Arabi to offer thanks (see Bakhit, The Ottoman 
Province of Damascus, pp. 33-34, citing Ibn Tultin’s Lam al-Ward). 

16 Pouzet notes that it was customary for Maghribis (sci., Malikites} emigrating to 
Damascus to become Shafi‘ite (see Damas au VII'/XIII’ siecle, pp. 44-45, nn. 118-19, 
for refs.). 

2 i ea wa-l-Nihayah, vol. XIII, p. 156, quoted by Pouzet in zbid. 

'0&8 On the ancient traditional association of Damascus (= al-Rawdah al-Khadra’) 
with messianic expectations in Judaism, Christianity and Islam, see N. Wieder, The 
Judean Scrolls and Karaism, pp. \—-S}. 
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Wonderful Veil from the Face of the Fabulous Gryphon),'” by 
Muhammad b. Mahmud b. ‘Alt al-Damiuni (d. 1199/1785?), Shakyh 
(khadim al-sayadah) of the Bakriyah [reformed branch of the Ahalwatiyah| 
order in Egypt.''® He is also credited with commentaries, some quite 
lengthy, on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Tadbirat al-Iahiyah,'"' Hizb al-Wigayah,'"” 
Al-Hikam al-Hahiyah,''? and the Fusis al-Hikam.''* From my exami- 
nation of Ms. Hact Mahmud Efendi 2381' in Istanbul I concluded 
that this late composition, while interesting enough in itself, could 
be of little value in the study of the ‘Anga-text, which al-Damiuni 
treats, in part, by means of innumerable numerological calculations 
of words and phrases.'!® 

To conclude, then, there are four distinct commentaries of the 
‘Anga’, three of which I have consulted for this translation. Of these, 
however, only al-Maqabiri’s [zhar al-Makhtim has really proved use- 
ful, and that only to a very limited extent. None of the would-be 
expositors who devoted their attention to the ‘Angad’ were qualified 
students of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s actual teachings, though al-Hyazi and al- 
Damini were, at least, genuine Sufis, and there is the vague possibility 
that the book which I ascribe to the former is actually the work (or 
based on the work) of ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili, a late but notable rep- 
resentative of the Akbarian, or Wid? school. Further, it is possible, 
of course, that a genuine commentary, or, more likely, a scholiastic 
epitome or paraphrase, by some such writer as al-Qaysart, al-Jili, or 
al-Nabulusi remains to be discovered or made public. 


109 Mentioned by Bagdath in the /dah al-Maknin, vol. Il, p. 365, with a slightly 
different title. The date of composition given there is 1209/1794—95, although al- 
Damini’s deathdate 1s frequently said to be 1199/1785. The comm. begins: Hamd® 
li-man abraza l-hagigqata |-Muhammadiyata wa-l-ragiqata |-Ahmadiyata min nini |-dhati 
lL-ahadtyati b1-l-tajali l-dhati wa-l-faydi l-agdasx. Yahia, no. 30: 6 (= no. 356) is proba- 
bly a copy of H. 

110 Yahia, no. 30: 3. Cf Hadiyat al-‘Arifin, vol. Il, p. 351, where no deathdate 
is given. 

''l See ibid., where it is dated 1208/1793-94, a year before the Kashf al-Qina‘ 
Cf also Yahia, no. 716: 1. 

12 See Yahia, no. 244: 2. The Hizb al-Wigayah was pub. by the Muhyiddin Ibn 
‘Arabi Society in 1981. 

''3 Yahia, no. 233. See al-Malih, Fthns Makhtutat Dar al-Kutub al-Zahiriyah: Al- 
Majam!‘, pt. I, p. 420. The AHikam al-Hahiyah was also commented upon by a Hasan 
b. Musa |-Kurdi (d. 1148/1735) in Ms. Hact Mahmud Ef. 2319, dated 1289/1872. 

"+ See Yahia, no. 150: 56. 

''? Formerly Yahya Ef’ 2381, copied in 1298/1881. 

''® As this shaykh wrote at least five full comms. on works by Ibn al-‘Arabi, a 
study of his writings would obviously be germane to the history of Sifism just prior 
to (? or during) the French occupation of Egypt. 
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nee a from Als. Chester Beatty 5495 (D), copied in the 8th/14th century 
above]; and ff. 19b~20 from Ms. Vatican 292 (V), dated 15 Shawwal 967 (9 Jul 
1560) [below]. Courtesy of Chescer e 


Beatty Library, Dublin. Courtesy of Biblioteca 
Vaticana, Rome. 
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Plate VI. Ff. 1b-2 from Ms. Wien 1906 (W), copied by a Persian scribe in the East 

some time after the 10th/16th century [above]; and ff. 3b-4 from Ms. Berlin 2895 

(B2), copied in 1185/1771 by a Turkish scribe below]. Courtesy of Osterreichische 
Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. Courtesy of Staatsbibliothch zu Berlin. 
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Plate VII. Ff. 1b-2 from Ms. Vatican 293, the Izhar al-Makhtiim ‘ala |-Sirr al-Maktim, 

a word-for-word commentary on the ‘Ang@? Mughnb, by Abi |-Fadl ‘Abd al- Rahman 

al-Maqabirl (M), copied c. 1000/1592 [above]; and zbid., ff. 224b-225 [below]. 
Courtesy of Biblioteca Vaticana, Rome. 
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Plate VIII. Ff. lb-2 from Ms. Berlin 2898, an incomplete copy of Al-Barg al-Lami‘ 
al-Mughnb ft Sharh ‘Anga Mughrib, a full commentary on the ‘Anga’, by Qasim b. 
Abr |-Fadl al-Sa‘di (S), copied in Syria, c. 1000/1592 [above]; and pp. 1-2 from 
Ms. Hact Mahmud Ef. 2347, the R. al-Aghrab min al-‘Ujalah al-AJab, a partial com- 
mentary on the ‘Ang@ by ‘Ali b. Muh. al-Hijazi (H), copied in Rabi‘ I, 1299 
(Feb., 1882) [below]. Courtesy of Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. Courtesy of Siileymaniye 
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Plate [X. The title-page of the rare first edition of the ‘Anga’ Mughnb, published in 
Cairo, 1353/1934 (Q). Courtesy of Case Memorial Library (Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford). 


THE FABULOUS GRYPHON 


PART ONE 


My purpose in everything of this type which I write 1s never the Gnosis 
of that which appears in phenomenal existence, but, rather, the purpose 
us ever the Gnosis of That which 1s found in this Human Essence and 
Adamite Substance... . So whenever I mention in this or any of my 
other books an instance of a phenomenal event, my purpose is to fix it 
in the hearing of the listener and compare it with its hkeness in Man. 
Then let us turn our contemplation therein to our own Human Essence, 
which is the Way of our Salvation! 
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In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate: 
May God bless and keep Muhammad and his Family'' 


I. The Vessel Sealed on the Secret Unrevealed? 


I PraisEp My Gop and the Station was mighty,” 

for He brought forth delight when [my] heart was heavy.’ 
I do not wonder how my joy is joined with distress” 

in a heart in which One Mighty has alighted!® 
But at the revelation of the Ocean of His Being’ 

to my heart I marvel—the essences in raptures*— 





' As in C and W. For a sample preamble from the later ss., see App. I. 

2 Al-wia’ al-makhtiim ala l-strr al-maktim. This title is lacking in E, R and V; and 
B2 and Q2 have al-du@ (the prayer) instead of al-wrG (the vessel). Al-Maqabiri 
(M), who cites this as the real title of the present work “popularly known as the 
‘Anga Mughnb (The Fabulous Gryphon),” explains the term, w7‘@’, as a metaphor 


C= om 


for the “expressions” (a/faz) which contain the “meanings” (ma@n”); but al-Hijazi 
(H) suggests, more perceptively, that the heart is intended: “For the breasts of the 
righteous are the tombs of the secrets (sudiru l-abran qubiru l-asran).” Otherwise, 
the “vessels” (awTyah) are the “treasuries (Khaza’in) that are with God” in Qur. 13: 
21 (see Fut. Ill, 193 [5-6]). The wr@ is also a standard metonym for the philos. 
concept of “place/space” (makan). This poem is inc. in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Diwan (D2) 
on pp. 26-27 (Bombay edn., p. 14). The metre is al-tawil (catalectic). For al-Sa‘di’s 
comm. (S), see App. I. 

3 Hamidtu tlah-t wa-l-magamu ‘azimi. “The Lord of this heart and [its] eschato- 
logical secret (al-sirr al-munqalab) is its Self (nafsu-hu)” (H). In place of dah-i, R and 
W have alih-t, meaning much the same. //ah = ma‘bid. Many of the prayers (awrad) 
attr. to Ibn al-‘Arabi begin with the invocation, //ah-i (see A. Awrdd al-Usbia 1979 
edn.). S gives a long excursus on the lexicology of dah. 

* “He revealed to it light upon light when he breathed into it a spirit from His 
Spirit” (H; see also App. I). “Heart”: al-fwad. On the heart in Sufism, see Louis 
Gardet’s art., kalb, in El. 2, 5.v. 

> Cf. the saying, “There is no joy (farhah), but after it distress (¢arhah).” For H’s 
comm., see App. I. 

® “One Mighty”: “Azim (a name of God in Qur. 69: 33, et al., but more com- 
monly a Qur’anic qualifier for punishment and doom. S, who stresses that halla ft- 
ht must not be understood in the sense of heterodox “incarnationism and mystical 
unification” (al-hulil wa-l-itihad), aptly cites the popular (but non-canonical) hadith 
gudst: “My heavens and my earth do not contain Me; the Heart of My believing 
servant contains Me” (see below, p. 470 at n. 81). 

” Min kashfi bahri wujudi-hi in all ss. exc. Q, which has bahr before kashf. M and 
S have this line after the next. 

® Wa-l-haq@iqu himié (plur. of hayma [fem.], “passionately in love/thirsty”). The 
haqa@ig are the Neoplatonic “ideas”, or rationes Dwinas, as understood by the Sifis 
(of. El. 2, s.v. hakika), but it is interesting to note that here they are the intelligent 
subjects of contemplation (apparently subsistent in the mystic’s heart) rather than the 
intelligible objects. 


3 B,lb 
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As the One Who manifests outwardly from the Light 
is not concerned with gross bodies’ darkness.’ 
Nor do I wonder at the light of my body—rather," 
I marvel at how the heart’s light wanders afar! 
But if it be by means of Unveiling and Vision," 
the Light of [God’s] Self-Revelation will abide thereon.” 
If you’ve understood, young man, probe the matter’s reason:!% 
Shall a creature’s outward aspect'* know the All-Knowing? 
The Being of the Essence” is beyond Its being known, 
in my judgment—-separation having always been!'® 


* * * * * * * 


[But] my Lord’s Courier!’ came to me with information 
as to the nomination of the SEAL OF THE SAINTs.'® 


9 Sadaf al-ajsam. Sadaf: “darkness; a distant object appearing as a dark spot on 
the horizon”. Ajsam are gross, physical bodies (as opposed to ajsdd, which may be 
subtle, psychic). 

'0 “The body ...is a mirage (madhalah, ‘puddle’), and yet it is the place of thank- 
fulness (mahall al-shukr) in that it makes manifest the effects of grace and teaches 
the greatness of [Divine] power” (S). H likens the light of the body to that of a 
crystal [prism] (éallir). | 

'' “An kashf” wa-mashhadi rvyat". 

'2 That is, in the mystic-poet’s heart. “[God’s] Self-revelation” (Theophany): 
tajalli-ha. 

'3- Fa-sbur ‘lata l-amri. Many later ss. have fa-stur (conceal) for the verb. M and S 
gloss y@ fata (O young man) with ref. to futiwah (chivalrous nobility), which the lat- 
ter defines as “exalted high-mindedness/intention (‘aliw al-himmah), ‘high-mindedness’ 
being the distinguishing quality of the perfect man” (S). 

'+ Rvyu khalq”, in the earliest ss. (inc. B). Regarding 77y, see Lane, s.v. Many later 
ss. have ray, (sight; view, opinion), which also fits the metre. D2 and Q read zzyy 
(apparel; outward appearance). This line is in the margin of V. M reads the foll. 
clause: “...be knower of {God’s] knowledge.” 

'> Wujiid al-dhat: the “be-ness” of the transsubjective Self. 

'© Inda fasl-i wa-l-fisalu qadimi. (Note the pun). The fisa/ (weaning) is God’s “finish- 
ing the creation of the world” in pre-eternity (S). Rather, it signifies the pre-eternal 
distinction between Creator and creation. For H’s comm., see App. I. In his Jstilahat, 
Ibn al-‘Arabr glosses fas as “the distance/difference (fawt) of that which you wished 
for from your Beloved. With us (the Sifis) it is what distinguishes you from Him 
after the state of Unification (fal al-itthdd).” (I have introduced the break at this 
point, as well as below). 

'7 Furdniqu Rabb-i: glossed by each of the comms. as rasiilu Rabb-i (the messen- 
ger of my Lord), meaning one’s own “inner Gabriel” (as angel of Revelation and 
holy Spirit; see App. I). On the first word, see Dozy, Supplément, s.v., who cites a 
prooftext from Imruw’ al-Qays, (Diwan Imru’ al-Qays, p. 66). See also below, pp. 
457-58, n. 104, and the Gloss., s.v. Instead of furamg, D2 and Q have fa-ghirnig 
(and the high-flying crane [of my Lord]), which is plausible, since there probably 
is a relation between the sundry notions of the ghumayg and the ‘anqa@’ (“gryphon, 
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I said: “By the Secret of the House,'? describe for me 
his Station.” Said he: “A Wise one is chosen by One Wise!” 
I asked: “Does the Seal see Him?” He replied with stress: 4 B,2 
“If the Seal see Him, he cannot endure... .”?! 
Then I inquired: “But does the Moment” for him last 
when he sees Him?”—“Yes, and the Matter is momentous!” 
For the Seal has a Secret, should any Gnostic rise thereto, 
he will not cease circumambulating around it.” 
The ‘Tirmidhite alluded to it with his [famous] “Seal,” 


eagle”, etc.), which latter could be alluded to here. The Prophet applied the plur. 
of the former term to the three so-called “daughters of Allah,” (vzz., al-Lat, al- 
‘Uzzah, and Manah), calling them tka l-gharanig al-‘uld and designating them as 
intercessors, in a verse later expunged from the Scripture (after Qur. 50: 19-20). 
(On the complex symbolism of the ‘anga’, etc., see above, pp. 184-95). V has fa- 
‘rfan (and the gnosis); and B2 is lacking the entire line. 

'8 Ta‘yinu khatmi al-awlhya’i karim. D, M and Q2 have ta‘ayyun ([self-]appointment) 
rather than fa‘yin. Both M and S specify already at this point that the “Seal of the 
saints” is Jesus son of Mary. 

'9 TVa-sirni l-baytt: acc. to M, this is a ref. to the Ka‘bah (cf 3rd verse, infra). On 
the term, sir, see al-Qashani’s glossary, Jstidlahat al-Sufiyah, pp. 100-02. 

°° Hakim™ yastafi-hi hakimi. Al-Hakim is a name of God (eg., in Qur. 43: 84). 
Otherwise, the ref. here is ostensibly to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (see n. 25, below), 
but, more especially, to the Seal of sainthood himself as hakim (adept in esoteric 
knowledge, hzkmah). 

*1 Cf, Qur. 7: 143, describing Moses’s overwhelming experience of the Divine 
glory on the mountain. 

22 Al-wagt: signifying one’s condition while under the influence of a particular hal 
(spiritual grace), conceived as having no causal link with prior or subsequent con- 
ditions (see Jstilahat, 54; cf also G. Bowering, “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Concept of Time,” 
in Gott ist schén und Er hebt die Schénhat [Festschrift in honor of Annemarie Schimmel, 
1992], pp. 79-81). 

23 Wa-l-amru_fi-hi jasimit. Whereas, in Qur. 7: 143, the prophet, Moses, was unable 
to retain consciousness when he beheld the Glory, the Seal of the saints, as supreme 
walt, abides ( yabqa) in the “moment”. Exoterically, no man can see the face of God 
and lwe thereafter (cf. Exo. 33: 30). 

4 Tam yazal kullu anf/‘alay-hi (dha yasri tlay-hi) yahimi. Q2 reverses the prep. 
phrases, and P, Z and Q have ‘alay-h also for the second. Yasri (as voc. in G and 
W), or yusri ilay-hi, alludes to the mystical “night-journey” (a/-isra’) of the Prophet 
from the Ka‘bah in Mecca to the rock (al-sakhrah) of the Temple mount in Jerusalem, 
whence he ascended through the heavens. S likens the power of the Seal’s “secret” 
to a magnet attracting iron. 

°° The K. Khatm al-Awliya’ of the 3rd/9th-cent. Siiff theorist, al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 
(O. Yahia, ed., 1965; and in B. Radtke, ed., Dret Schriften des Theosophen von Tirmid, 
1992). Al-Tirmidhi was the first to use the expression, khatam al-awlya’, in con- 
tradistinction from the Qur’anic epithet for Muhammad, the “Seal of the prophets” 
(khatam al-nabiyin; 33: 40), but the above-mentioned book (at least in the form that 
we have it now) is quite diffuse. See below, p. 474, n. 2. For H’s appraisal of al- 
Tirmidhi, see App. I. 
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but, being guileless of heart, he never revealed it. 
For the Siddig obtains it not during existence” 
(while the SuN OF THE WesT is non-existent to him)?’ 
By mystical experience;**—But the Heart”? bears witness 
to all that [God] reveals, continuing discreet, 
Guarding the Secrets, whether they cleave to the “soil”, 
or rise [like] “flowers” over it—they being the stars;*° 
And when they wax like moon or sun over [the Heart’s] Throne*! 
(on which Station they have constant attendance), 
Their witnessings sometimes reveal [the Secrets], 
for among them are stars for guidance as well as stoning.” 
So praised be He Who hides His Essence from the [mortal] gaze,** 
the Light of His Theophany encompassing it ‘round!* 


26 Fi wagti kawni-hi. The siddig (see Glossary) is a category of saint ranking below 
the maqam al-qurbah, and, hence, the highest afrad (peerless awdlzya’). ‘The implication 
is that al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi reached only this penultimate grade “during the term 
of his existence.” For S’s comm., see App. I. 

27 Wa-shamsu sama’t l-gharbt min-hu ‘adimi. The “sun [rising] in the west” is a 
canonical sign (sharat) of the coming of the Mahdi at the end of time (see Muslim, 
Iman, 249; Fitan, 39, 40, 118 & 128; and the éafsir on 6: 8-9), as was often specified 
in creeds (see, ¢.g., Elder, tr., A Commentary on the Creed of Islam [al-Taftazani’s comm. 
on Najm al-Din al-Nasaf?’s ‘Agidah], pp. 165-66). The seddig does not have certain 
knowledge as to the specific identity and time of arrival of the Seal/Mahdi (cf Qur. 
72: 25-27). For H’s comm., see App. I. 

8 Madhag = dhawg: “intuitive spiritual savoring” (see Jstilahat, 60). 

9 Q2 has al-‘ugiil (the intellects) instead of al-fwad. Cf Qur. 53: 11. 

30 Yagharu ‘ala l-asran in talhaga I-tharaé/wa-in tamtati-ha l-zuhru [= l-zahru| wa-hya 
nujimi. Unfortunately, the comms. are not very helpful with this difficult passage. 
H has: “The settings of the stars of the Divine secrets (mawagi‘ nuiim al-asrar al- 
wahiyah) are the good hearts” (see also App. I). On al-zuhr as connoting “brilliant 
stars”, see Dozy, s.v. azhar. Al-thara could be intended as a pun on al-Thurayya (“the 
Pleiades”, a beneficent asterism; cf Job 38: 31). 

31 Fa-in abdarit aw ashmasii_fawgqa ‘arshi-hi. All three comms. gloss the latter as “the 
throne of the heart.” Here and in the next verse the “stars” are treated as animate 
plurs. (while the “secrets” which they personify are inanimate). On ‘arsh, see Mu‘am, 
no. 446, et seq. 

32 The earliest ss. seem to read: Fa-rubbatuma yubdi ‘alay-him shuhiidu-ha. 

33 Nuyiim™ li-l-huda wa-rytimi. Regarding the former, see Qur. 6: 97 and 16: 16. 
The latter are the meteors, or “shooting stars” (shuhub), by which God pelts the 
rebellious spirits who try to eavesdrop on the heavenly counsels (in 37: 6-10 and 
72: 1-10). Perhaps we may infer from this that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s star is one of guid- 
ance, while Sufis such as al-Tirmidhi were more concerned with protecting the 
secrets. 

4 Akhfa ‘ani [-‘aym dhadta-hi. ‘Ayn: “eye; source; essence”, etc. 

%° Alay-hi ‘amimi. The Divine essence appears nowhere, but its self-manifestation 
(tajall”\ is everywhere. D2 and Q have this verse foll. the next. 
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But the purblind is not able to perceive” brilliance. 
How, indeed, could one sickly behold the health of Life??’ 


* * * * * * * 


Our “Individualities” are Five and Five and Five,*® 
—Behold the matter of existence founded upon them! 
Whoever says that Forty is a terminus for them, 
that is a teaching pleasing to a Speaker [with God];” 
While, if you wish, I will tell of Azght (which their system 
exceeds not), One of which is set [apart from the rest]:*° 


6 —D2 and Q have al-marmiiz (symbolized) instead of al-marmiid (blear-eyed); and 


Q2, al-madhmiim (blameworthy). 

37 Tib al-hayah. For H’s comm., see App. I. 

38 Fa-ashkhasu-na khams™ wa-khams” wa-khamsati. These three pentads of ashkhas 
(corporeal substances; individualities) might be taken to signify man’s basic compo- 
nents, as S supposes, identifying them with the inner and outer senses and the four 
“humors” (faba’1‘) along with the body; or they may represent some kind of hier- 
archy, as the other two comms. propose. (For M’s rather bizarre attempt, see App. I. 
H theorizes with ref. to his own peculiar system of stages [afwar|, spirits [= prophets| 
and lights [= planets], part of which I have outlined in App. II, on pp. 565-72). 
I would suggest that there could be a link here with the pseudo-Empedoclean 
doctrine sometimes attr. to the 4th/10th-cent. Andalusian Safi, Ibn Masarrah (see 
M. Asin Palacios, The Mystical Philosophy of Ibn Masarrah and His Followers, pp. 53-54), 
in which the five cosmic hypostases are said to be first-matter, intellect, soul, nature 
and second-matter. As Asin argued, it is possible that Ibn al-‘Arabi refers to this 
pentenary metaphysics of his compatriot in the description of a five-columned edifice 
emblemizing the manzilat tanzth al-tawhid, which image he expressly attributes to Ibn 
Masarrah (in Fut. I, 581 [26-31]; see The Mystical Philosophy, pp. 73-75). On the 
other hand, the three pentads may simply be accounted for with ref. to the stan- 
dard Neoplatonic emanations (the One, the intellect, soul, nature, and body), along 
with their parallels in man, and the 5 senses, efc.; or, perhaps, as an adumbration 
of the later system of “five fadarat.” For further refs., relating to the well-known 
prophylactic virtue of this number, see Chodkiewicz, An Ocean without Shore, p. 146, 
n. 37. Cf. also pp. 249-50, n. 32, below. 

* Kalim [Allah] = Moses (see Qur. 7: 144), as one whom God has specially favored 
by speaking to him (so, at least, H understands the expression here). M and S take 
kalim to signify mutakalim (a religious scholar), the latter explaining that “forty” 1s 
the age of legal majority (dudagh), which the theologians say is the age at which the 
prophet acquires his prophecy and the saint his sainthood; “but this is contrary to 
the view of those specially concerned with this matter,” S goes on to say, citing 
Jesus and John the Baptist (see Qur. 19: 12 & 29), as well as Muhammad, as counter- 
examples. Otherwise, it is feasible to read “forty” as the product of fwe times the 
“eight” introduced below—that is, as comprising an astral system corresponding to 
each of the five basic principles. In /stilahat, 57, the class of saints denominated the 
nujaba’ (nobles) are said to be forty in number (but cf next note), as are the so- 
called Rajabiyiin (see Fut. Ul, 8 [18]}). See App. I. 

*© These may be the seven planetary spheres along with the “eighth sphere”, that 
of the fixed stars ( falak al-burij = the zodiac). Also, there may be a more plausible 
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Seven of them of the earth are not incognizant, 
while the Eighth inseparably accompanies the stars.*! 
For with the passing of the Kha’ of time, and its Jim, 
added to the Fa’ of the meaning of the sequence,” 
With the Seven [other] Luminaries (unbeknownst to all) 
is One who knows,* patient in the management of things:** 
In the “Green Meadow” his enemies were blasted,* 
but [Damascus’] Lord is merciful to the Believers. 


ref. here to the nwaba’ (see preceding note), said in the Futéhat to number “eight 
at all times, no more and no less, ... [who] are deeply involved in the knowledge 
of the movement of the stars (%/m tasytr al-kawakib)” (II, 8 [1—-4]), after which they 
are described as being connected with the eight celestial spheres (see zbid., Il. 5-6; 
but cf next note). 

*! § rather arbitrarily takes the seven “of the earth” to be the prophets, Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Jonah, David, Moses and Muhammad, and “the eighth, in the 
stars,” to be “the Jesus of inspiration (‘Isa /-ilhim), raised up into heaven and awaited 
[as the Mahdr]” (cf Qur. 3: 55). Rather, this would appear to be an allusion to the 
seven abdal (substitutes) who govern the seven “climes” of the earth (see Fu. I, 7 
[9-10sg.]), exc. that, of course, there would be no question of an eighth (but of 
the verse after the next, where it may be implied that “the eighth” is a “substi- 
tute” im abscondito). 

2 Fa-‘nda fand’t kha’[i] l-zamani wa-jimi-ha/ ‘ald fai madlili l-kuriri_yagimi. The 
numerical value of these letters totals 683, a cryptic allusion to the hyri date (= 
1284 cE) of the advent of the Seal/Mahdi, as I have explained in the intro. (pp. 
4-7, see also p. 532 at n. 51). Regarding this, ¢- also Rosenthal, tr., The Mugaddimah 
(vol. II, p. 190), where Ibn Khaldiin gives (on the alleged authority of a disciple of 
the 7th/13th-cent. Sufi-philosopher, Ibn Sab‘in) the letters, ¢  ¢, as supposedly 
indicating the date of the Mahdi’s advent in the Maghrib. Ibn al-‘Arabr’s ‘Anga’ 
Mughrib is discussed on the pages immediately preceding, and Ibn Khaldiin’s ref. is 
obviously derived from our present verse. All of the earliest mss. (B, C, E, D and 
R) have jim (= 3) at the end of the first hemistich, while most of the later ss. (P, 
V, W, B2, Z, H, M, 8, D2 and Q) give the letter, da/ (= 4), as do the margins of 
B and C (by later hands). Although the Diwan opts for the dal here, cf p. 65, 
1. 13, where (I believe that) the same date is referred to as jim al-fa’. Q2 has gar- 
bled this hemistich, but seems to be based on an early, but defective, ms.). I have 
given an account of the three comms. on this in App. I. 

*% Alim in B, E, V, B2, Z and Q (other ss. have ‘alay-him). 

* Bi-tadbin al-umiiri halimi. Instead of the last, C, W, V, B2, H, 8S, D2 and Q2 
have hakim, “wise in putting things in their proper places” (S), but G and W cor- 
rect this in the margin. I have preferred the former as a ref. to the Mahdi’s escha- 
tological reign of peace. The seven a‘lam could also be the so-called “helpers” 
(wuzara’, “ministers”) of the Mahdi (sometimes numbered seven) described by Ibn 
al-‘Arabi in Chap. 366 of the Futihat (tr. by Morris in Llluminations, 119-47). 

*® Al-rawdah al-khadra’: Damascus, where, acc. to Islamic trad., Jesus will descend 
from heaven upon the eastern, white minaret of the Umayyad Mosque. He will 
then go to meet the “Antichrist” (al-masth al-dayal) whom he will slay at Lydda 
Gate (bab Ludd). The “lord” (sah1b) [of Damascus], then, is Jesus/the Mahdi, and 
the mu’miniin are the true Muslims, who believe in his mission. Summa ‘udatu-hu: “his 
enemies were blasted by the simoom (samim, a desert wind)”; or: “they were 
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He alone 1s qualified to manage affairs: 
When flowers diffuse fragrance, or should a breeze blow, 
You will perceive him. If some pretentious ignoramus 
treat him rudely, or a scoundrel conspire, 
His external mien is aversion thereto,’ while his heart 
stands guarantor, zealously guarding the Great Affair. 
When there remains but half an hour of [God’s] “Day” untl 
another “Hour” when a Cut-off [time] occurs‘ 
The branch of Justice after its dead-calm will quiver,” 
and the earth’s vegetation, dried to chaff, shall revive, 
And the Just One of God?! will be triumphant, East and West, 


poisoned.” C, P, W, B2,H and Q2 have ism (? name) in place of the verb. D2 
reads al-gharra’ (beautiful; noble) instead of al-khadra’. See App. I. 

*© H identifies the “ignoramus” (ja@fil) as Aba Jahl, one of the Prophet’s most 
implacable enemies among the pagan Quraysh, and points out the occurrence of 
“scoundrel” (zanim) in Qur. 68: 13 (cf n. 49, below). For a sample from his long 
moral exhortation occasioned by this connection, see App. I. 

7 Fa-zahiru-hu l-i‘radu ‘an-hu. [The Seal’s] “external mien” (zahiru-hu, cognate with 
zahru-hu, “his back”) is a kind of ant. of galbu-hu (“his heart”; his front). H cites 
Qur. 53: 29 in connection with the notion of 77ad: “Then turn away (fa-‘nd) from 
the one who turns away (tawalla) from Our Reminder and desires but the life of 
the world.” 

8 Ghayiir™ ‘ala l-amn |-‘azizi zatmi. The latter is a syn. of kafil. 

*% Sarim™” (see Qur. 68: 20): the dawn of Judgment Day, frequently styled “the 
Hour” (al-sa‘ah) in the Scripture (¢g., in 25: 11; of also 10: 45). The Qur’anic para- 
ble of the owners of the garden (ashab al-jannah), foll. after mention of the “scoundrel” 
in the verse before the last, 1s a propos: “Lo, We have tried them even as We tried 
the owners of the garden, when they swore they would harvest [its fruit] in the 
morning, and they added not [the words ‘—if God wills’].... But in the morning 
it was as if a garden plucked (ka-l-sarimt)” (Qur. 68: 17-18 & 20; cf Luke 12: 16-21). 
On “[God’s] Day,” cf Qur. 22: 47, where “a day with God” is said to be as a 
thousand years (which would make the “half an hour” to be twenty years and 10 
months). Cf Tirmidhi, Pitan, 52; and Ibn Majah, Jihad, 11. 

°° “The branch of Justice”: ghusn al-adl in most ss. B2 and M read “dd (bram- 
bles). “With the advent of the Seal of the saints abundance will appear, and the 
contemptible qualities which occasion the wrath of God will be eliminated” (S). 
Rather, the new “branch of justice,” like the “sprout of Jesse” of Jsa. 11: 1, is itself 
the Seal (not unlike al-Ahadir, the “Green One” of perennial life). 

5! Adl Allah. The “just [or rightly-guided] one” is al-‘adl, which can denote a per- 
son possessing the quality of justice as well as the abstract noun. It is also a name 
of God, acc. to some trads. (see, ¢.g., ‘Tirmidhi, Da‘awat, 83; and cf Jer. 23: 6). In 
his response to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s question, “What is ‘adl?” (no. 28), Ibn al- 
‘Arabi associates Sahl al-Tustari’s notion of it, as well as Ibn Barrajan’s al-Hagq al- 
makhlitg bi-hi (the Reality in Which the world was created), with the first intellect 
(al-‘aql al-awwal) and the Muhammadan Reality (in Fue. Il, 60 [11-15sg.J, and III, 
444 [24-25]; cf also Istlahat, 56; and Mufam, no. 438). In the hadith Jesus was fre- 
quently called “a just (‘adl, mugsit) imam,” and Ibn al-‘Arabi uses the term in the 
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though the body of the Imam be gone to dust.” 
Then, the Blessings of the Real,* over and over, be upon him™ 
whom I shall never cease to love in This world or the Next!® 


Now, THEN, FIRSTLY, Praise be to God, and Blessings [upon the 
Prophet], by which [that] Praise is sealed and completed! 


[Seek the Truth Within] 


Consider, O righteous, discerning one,” 

matters uttered by One sagacious [and] astute. 
Examine the Meanings cast before you, 

contained in his marvelously sweet articulation.” 


sense of gutb al-zamdan in his praise of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (see Fué. I, 201 [21], 
quoted earlier). 

32 Wa-shakhsu imadmi l-mu’minina ramimi: lit., “while the body/individual substance 
of the leader of the believers [was] decayed.” See Qur. 36: 78, where ramim is 
applied to the “decayed [bones]” which God will revivify in the Resurrection (¢f 
Ezek. 37: 2sg.). B2, D2 and Q have rahim for the adj. M and S take the zmam here 
to be the lower-soul (as imam al-jawanh, “leader of the limbs of the body”), but the 
ref. is perhaps, rather, to the orig. body of Jesus (?). In any case, the point is to 
indicate that the condition of the physical body “does not matter.” On the term, 
shakhs, see Gloss., 5.v. 

53 Al-Hagqq: the more impersonal Sufi designation for “God”. For the philos. usage 
of this Qur’anic term, see 8.M. Afnan, Philosophical Terminology in Arabic and Persian, 
pp. 103-04. B2, Z, S and Q have Allah instead. 

* Here the ref. is (presumably) to the Prophet Muhammad. H, however, takes 
the referent to be dual (anticipating the “two conditions” of the second hemistich): 
“to the reality of Muhammad and the reality of the Seal (al-hagigah al-khatmiyah), 
between which there is no universal difference (tabayun min kull alsthat), but only a 
relative, conventional one (7‘tibdri khabari), [so that, together, they are] the all-com- 
prehensive ‘Isthmus’ (al-barzakh alam‘) between the [realms of] Divine majesty and 
beauty, creation and Creator, multiplicity and unity, possibility and necessity.” 

°° Fi hdlatayya: “in my two states,” here and hereafter (or, perhaps, better: “in 
my inner and my external conditions” [scz., relative to the beloved as self and 
other]). For a summary of the remainder of al-Hyazi’s comm. (which ceases to fol- 
low the ‘Anga’-text closely at this point), see App. II, pp. 568sg. 

°° Both M and S remark that while it is reprehensible (makrith) to give the bless- 
ing (al-salah) w/o the salam in benedictions, it is permissible to so abbreviate the 
formula (as here) in writing. B treats this line as a section-heading. 

57 Al-habr al-labib. Habr originally and principally denoted a Jewish (or Christian) 
religious scholar, whether converted to Islam or not, but later was used to refer to 
any pious, learned person. The poem appears in D2 on p. 28. The metre is al- 
wafir. 

8 Al-fatn al-musib: sct., the Seal of the saints, “sagacious in the sciences, astute in 
ytihad (independent propagation of religious doctrine)” (M). 

°° The /afz (wording) is the “container” of the ma‘an” (semantic content). 
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But seek him not among existents—or you will be wretched 
and worn out seeking the unique and strange.” 
If I am the {Meanings’] Copy,°' wherefore should I bother 


coveting what is remote, with Truth so near?” 


60 Wa-yat‘abu jisma-ka |-fadhdhu l-ghariba: lit., “the singular [and] strange will weary 
your body” (6. Eccl. 12: 12). M writes: “Do not seek the “meanings” outside your- 
self (khary ‘an-ka) or you will become wretched and worn out, and your efforts will 
be frustrated. Rather, seek them in your own being and soul (min wujiidi-ka wa-nafsi- 
ka).” S cites Qur. 50: 16, which declares that God is “closer to [man] than the jugu- 
lar vein.” Cf. Emerson’s “Nature” (p. 5): “Every man’s condition is a solution in 
hieroglyphic to those inquiries he would put.” See also App. I. ; 

6! Nuskhatu-ha. The pron. could refer to the before-mentioned ma‘an” (= noumena) 
or to the akwan (= phenomena). In either case, the idea is that the poet’s heart 
reflects all things. On the term, nuskhah, see Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mawaqr’, 145; A. Jeffery, 
The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an (hereafter, Jeffery], s.v.; and the Gloss., s.v. 

6 “Truth”: al-ma‘na (sing. of ma‘an). Q2 has al-maghnd (the abode). 
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We have already authored a certain spiritual work, a Lordly compo- 
sition, entitled: ‘(HE Divine DIRECTIONS CONCERNING THE REFORMATION 
OF THE Human Estate (Al-Tadbirat al-Ilahiyah ft Islah al-Mamlakah al- 
Insaniyah),? in which we discuss how Man is a Microcosm (Glam saghir, 
“a small world”) drawn forth from’ the Macrocosm (al-‘alam al-kabir, 
“the world at large”), inasmuch as all that appears in the Greater 
Existence (al-kawn al-akbar) is [to be found, also] in this Lesser Essence 
(al-‘ayn al-asghar). {| But] in that book I did not treat comprehensively 
of Man’s correspondence (mudahah) with the Universe, but rather [I 
focused particularly] on what correlates in him as regards the {mun- 
dane] Caliphate (al-khilafah)* and [strictly “political”’] organization (al- 
tadbir\,? treating of [such questions as]: What is [the counterpart in 
Man of] the State Secretary (al-katib),° the Prime Minister (al-wazir),’ 
the Chief Justice (al-qadi al-Gdil),® the Superintendents (al-umanda’), 
provincial Administrators in charge of alms-taxes,’? and Emissaries 
(al-sufara’)?'® 


' Tabyin al-gharad min hadha |-kitab, in most of the ss. E, D and B2 have tabayyun 
(examination; explanation) instead of the first. 

* Yahia, no. 716. The Yadbirat was composed during the course of four days in 
Mawrur, a village near Seville, at the home of Abu Muh. al-Mawriri, where the 
young author happened upon a copy of Pseudo-Aristotle’s Secretum secretorum (Sur al- 
Asrar). See above, pp. 79-80, n. 25; and Tadbirat (Nyberg, ed.), p. 120. 

3 Maslikh min: “detached from, torn away”, as an animal hide is stripped off 
(of. below, p. 301 at n. 23, where man’s image is described as a salkh, q.v. in Gloss.). 
W paraphrases this as mansiikh (“copied, transcribed”; orig., “removed”), which is, 
indeed, the likely connotation here. 

* For Ibn al-‘Arabi’s treatment of this subj. in the Tadbirat, see pp. 120-31 and 
143-52 therein. Q2 has al-khala’ig (the created beings) instead of al-khilafah. 

’ At this point S inserts a lengthy passage from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Jnsha’ al-fadawil 
wa-l-Dawa@r (Nyberg, ed., pp. 20-24) on man as the tertium quid (= dhit |-nisbatayn) 
between God and the world. 

6 On the function of this official, see Tadbirat, 176—-79sg. 

” See ibid., 157-61. The Almohads adopted Andalusian usage in applying the 
title, wazir, to lesser officials, esp. to “the person who guarded (yahjubu) the ruler 
in his court and saw to it that embassies and visitors to him used the proper forms 
of greeting and address, and that the requisite manners were observed in his pres- 
ence” (Mugaddimah, II, 13; cf Hopkins, Medieval Muslim Government in Barbary, pp. 
7-11). Ibn al-‘Arabi evidently has in mind the more classical usage, however. 

8 See Tadbirat, 156-57. 

9 Al-Gmiliina “ald l-sadagat (see tbid., 185-86). These are those who “collect the taxes 
from those who have it (arbabu-ha) to give to those who deserve it (mustahigqu-ha)” (S). 

'0 Instead of al-sufara’, Q2 has al-safr {the travellers), evidently reading this 
with the preceding as: “provincial administrators in charge of alms-contributions 
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[In that book I explained, also] the reason for which war is waged 
between the Intellect (a/-“ag/) and Passion (al-hawa),'' and I set forth 
therein’® the [nature of the] confrontation of adversaries and when 
the battle between them takes place.'*’ And I helped [the Intellect] 
to a consolidating victory (nasr mwazzir)'*—bringing him forth as an 
effective Commander (amir mudabbir), while causing Kingship (al-mulk)'° 
to arise [in my account], appointing life for some in its world and 
perdition for others. [Thus] the object was accomplished,'® and “he 
who had a sickness in his heart”!’ came to believe." 

I had intended to provide in [the Yadbirat al-Ilahiyah| that which 
would be declared openly sometimes and kept concealed [at other 
times—to wit]: Where in this Human Copy (al-nuskhah al-insaniyah)" 
and Spiritual Uprising (al-nash’ah al-rithaniyah\ is the station of the 


and pilgrims.” But cf ibid., 189sg., dealing with “emissaries and messengers” (al-sufara’ 
wa-l-rusul). W glosses the sufara’ as “scribes” (kuttab); and S has “those who import 
the various commodities.” M proposes psychological parallels for all of these polit- 
ical functions: The caliph is the heart (but he is the spirit in zzd., 1205sq.); the “rep- 
resentatives and administrators” are the sensory limbs (jawarih), etc.; and the sufara’ 
are “angels of prophecy and inspiration.” Instead of al-sufara’, B alone has al-shu‘ard’ 
(the poets), which may, indeed, be the orig. reading (cf Tadbirat, 189, n. 12). 

1! See ibid., 138sg. and 199. The comms. associate the intellect with the heart 
(qalb) and passion with the nafs. Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi wrote frequently on this 
stereotypically “Gnostic” theme, ¢g., in his A. al-‘Aql wa-l-Hawd. For an analysis of 
the general subj. as it occurs in the teachings of Sahl al-Tustari, see Bowering, The 
Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical Islam, pp. 241-61. Cf also Rom. 7: 22-23. On 
‘aql, see Afnan, Philosophical Terminology in Arabic and Persian, pp. 111-14. 

'2 In this passage the prep. obj. could be understood as referring either to the 
Tadbirat or to man, or both. Thus, w/o the foll. brackets, the sentence can be read: 
“T set up in [man] the confrontation between adversaries,” etc.—ze., “I caused the 
intellect to declare war on passion” (cf. Tadbirat, 199). 

'3 See ibid., 194-98. 

t Wa-nasartu-hu nasr™ mwazzyr™ (as voc. in D and W, to rhyme with mudabbir™). 
The last is an unusual form, but it is evidently syn. with mwzar”. Cf. the words of 
Waragah b. Nawfal to the Prophet in Bukhari, Bad’ al-wahy, 3 (where it is usually 
voc. as nasr mwazzar, however); and v. 3 of Sirah 48, “Victory” (Al-Fath): “Wa- 
yansura-ka Lilahu nasr™ “aziz”; see also App. I. 

'5 Voc. thus in B, D and W (to rhyme with al-hulk). E reads al-malak (the angel). 

6 The accomplishment of [the world’s] purpose means “the support of God’s 
army of obedience (jund Allah 61-l-ta‘ah) and the abandonment of Satan and his 
army of disobedience, until the ‘party of God’ (fizb Allah) shall overcome” (S). 

7 Qur. 33: 32. The expression occurs frequently in the Scripture, usually with 
the plur. (eg. 2: 10). It is used to signify love of the world in the A. Bayan al-Farq 
bayna |-Sadr wa-l-Qalb (p. 52), attr. (wrongly) to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi. 

8 Foll. B, W and Q, which have amana rather than amina (become secure). 

'9 Man as the microcosm is a copy, or “transcription”, of the macrocosm (on 
nuskhah, see the refs. in n. 61 on p. 236, above). 

20 Cf. Qur. 56: 62. Nash’ah is a favorite expression of Ibn al-‘Arabi for the human 
“form” in the sense of a development, or “evolution”, understood both naturally 
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Rightly-guided Leader (al-imam al-mahdi)*' who is related to the House 
of the Prophet [both] in terms of spiritual degree and physically (al- 
magami wa-l-tint)?*? and where, similarly, [in the same scheme is the 
station of] the Seal of the Saints (khaim al-awliya’) and the Signet of 
the sincere Friends (tabi‘ al-asfiya’)?® since the need for knowledge 
of these two stations™* in Man is more imperative (dkadu) than that 
of all of the [other] correspondences of created entities (akwan al- 
hidthan).> But I feared the insinuation” of the Enemy, Satan (al- 
shaytan), and that he would call out*’ in the presence of the Sultan 
(al-sultan),”* alleging against me what I had not intended, so that, on 
account of him, I would be brought to the house of slander (bayt al- 
tashwih).?? Thus, I shielded the “King” (al-shah) with the “Queen” 


and spiritually, in terms of either emanationism or creation. The word can be tr. 
in many ways (see below, n. 72, and Gloss., s.v.). M applies the ref. to Jesus as the 
“perfect Seal” (al-khatm al-kamil) who “arose from the Spirit of God” (nasha’a min 
riuhi Llahi); but the nuskhah and the nash’ah here probably represent simply the meta- 
physical and the phenomenological aspects of man. 

21 M again identifies the Mahdi as Jesus (see App. I), but in the margin is added: 
“...or else he is the [twelfth Shi‘ite] Imam, Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Mahdi [ 
264/878], he being the associate (sahib) of Jesus” (cf next note). S speaks of Jesus 
and the Mahdi (his “brother”) as being indicated here (see his comm. to the next 
note; cf also above, pp. 177-84). 

22 Al-mansitb ila bayt al-nabi al-magami wa-l-tint. The adjs. modify bayt but evidently 
denote two kinds of relation (nisbah) to the Prophet, “spiritual” and “natural-con- 
stitutional”. M describes these relations as “generic” (naw‘tyah) and “expedient” 
(Wlltyah) rather than real (hagigiyah). The second 1s said to be based on the idea that 
all of the prophets are made from a single portion of the elemental “clay of the 
Prophet” (tinat al-nabi; cf. S’s comm. in App. I). Note that with these qualifiers Ibn 
al-‘Arabi effectively avoids describing the Mahdr as sunply a blood-descendent of 
the Prophet. Q2 has: al-ma’ wa-l-tin (water and clay), apparently alluding to the 
well-known hadith: “I was a prophet when Adam was between water and clay,” 
that is, before man was created. 

*3 This is presumably the same as the khatm al-awliya’. 

** Sci., the stations of the Mahdi and the Seal (not of the latter and the “signet”). 

* “Because the gnosis of these two stations and the determining of their cor- 
respondence in man make all of the [other] correspondences in the world super- 
fluous” (M). 

© E, R(?) and Q2 have naz‘ah (inclination) instead of nazghah. 

27 C, EC), D and Q2 read 87 ([call out] to me) rather than 67-fi (to [the ruler]). 

78M glosses the sultan as “the well-preserved law and blessed support” (al-shar‘ 
al-masiin wa-l-rukn al-maymiin); and S adds: “He has trusted guards (agwdam) at the 
door with drawn swords of legislation (suyif al-tashri‘) in their hands, ready to pre- 
vent whoever would try to rush into the sultan’s presence without permission.” 

29 Tashwih. “deformation, mutilation; slander”. This word could also be construed 
as meaning “to cause the extension of the neck”; and hence, bayt al-tashwih could 
designate the place of execution (in ‘Abbasid times the executioner’s leather mat 
was next to the throne). There is also a pun on the word, shah, in the next sen- 
tence, which could be taken to signify that the author was able to save his neck 
by the skillful parrying of his pen. 
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(al-firzan) by way of safeguarding this [mortal] frame (al-juthman)!*° 


Then I beheld the Divine Secrets (al-asrar laday-hi)’' bestowed by 
the Real, and I took upon myself the responsibility of presenting 
them [to the world]. So I wrote this book [THE FaBuLous GryPHon], 
dedicated to the Gnosis of these two Stations [of the Mahdi and the 
Seal]. But whenever I discourse on such [recondite matters] as this,” 
I speak in terms of the Two Worlds [that is, the Macrocosm and 
the Microcosm], in order to clarify the issue for the listener by refer- 
ring to the Greater [scz., external World] which he knows and com- 
prehends, after which I draw comparisons between that [outer World] 
and its inner Secret (sirru-hu)*? deposited in Man—who [yet] denies 
and does not comprehend it.** For my purpose in everything of this 
type which I write is never the Gnosis of that which appears in 
[phenomenal] existence (a/-kawn), but rather the purpose is ever [the 
Gnosis] of that” which is found in this Human Essence (al-‘ayn al- 
insani)*> and Adamite Substance (al-shakhs al-Adami). 

So verify your speculation, O rational one! and pay attention, you 
who are unmindful! Shall the being of the Sultan (kawn al-sultan)— 
whether he be just or despotic, learned or bewildered*’—profit me 


°° Fa-satartu l-shaha bi-l-firzani syyanat™ li-hadha l-juthmaéni. Both printed edns. have 
al-jusman instead of al-juthman in the best ss. The latter was said by some to be syn. 
with shakhs (individual), as jism and jusman denoted an inorganic material body capa- 
ble of being divided and remaining the same (see Lane, s.v. jism). The firzan (< Per., 
farzin, “learned”) in the game of chess, or shitran,, would more properly be called 
a “vizier” than a “queen”. 

°! “The secrets with/in the possession of [God].” The prep. is cognate with dadun, 
which, in the adj., ladunt (= min ladunt Llaht), means “mystic” (see M. Ullmann, et 
al., Werterbuch der klassischen arabischen Sprache {hereafter, Worterbuch], s.v.). V, W, M, 
S and Q2 have “these secrets.” 

* B, E?), R) and Q2 are wanting mithla (such). 

°° Or, perhaps: “[God’s] secret.” At any rate, the ref. is to the mystery of the 
Seal/ Mahdi. 

** Cf. Rom. 1: 20. The verbs here, yunkiru-hu wa-yajhalu-hu, are the respective ants. 
of ya‘nfu-hu wa-ya‘quu-hu (which he knows and comprehends) in the preceding clause 
(on these verbs, see below, p. 336, n. 74). 

*® Before ma wujida, Q has ma‘nifah; and Q2, tanbihu l-ghafilt “ala ma wujida (antic- 
ipating the foll. sentence). 

*° “This is the ‘great prototype’ (al-unmidhaj al-akbar), by which is meant the es- 
sence (al-dhat)” (M). Al-Maqabiri then goes on to add that the “Adamite substance” 
is the same; but shakhs here may, rather, have the sense of “corporeal form/figure” 
(of. Lane, s.v.). For S’s comm., see App. I. 

*’ Instead of hair”, W, S and Q have jahil” (but W corrects this in the mar- 
gin); while V, B2 and M lack the entire clause, though it is added in the margin 
of M and, partially, in V. Hence, the problem appears to have arisen at this point 
in the source which I have labeled [X3] (see Fig. III, p. 198). 
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aught in the Hereafter? No, indeed, my brother!—J[not] unless I 
envisage that Authority [as proceeding] from me and to me;* and 
not until I make my Intellect (ag/-7) an Jmam unto me, seeking [to 
learn] of him the ways of right comportment according to the rules 
of the Law (al-adab al-sharTyah) i my inner and my outer [being] 
(batin-t wa-zahir-i), and pledging allegiance to him (ubayi‘u-hu) for the 
reforming of my [whole Self] first and last (islah awwal-t wa-akhr-i).*° 
Whenever I do not make this my contemplation (nazar-7), I perish.” 
But when I turn away from being occupied with people, I am able 
to effect my own Salvation (nqdat-i) and I “become a King” (tamallaktu).™ 
For [the Prophet] (May God bless and keep him!) has declared, 


addressing all of his community (ummatu-hu): 


Each of you is a Shepherd (ra“"), and each of you is responsible for 
his flock (ra%yatu-hu).” 


Thus, [the Prophet] (May God bless and keep him!) established the 
Imamate for every human being in himself (fi nafsi-hz),** making him 
one who is to be rightly Sought (matlib b1-l-hagq),“ both in the World 
of his transcendent [being] (ghaybu-hu) and of his sensual (hzssu-hu).” 


8 Hatta anzura dhalika |-sultina min-ni wa-ilayya. Perhaps we may view this sultan 
as the “animus”, the energy of the self or ego (¢agat al-nafs), capable of being directed 
to the good by intellect or to evil by passion (cf John 12: 31-32). Thus, “the 
being/world of the sultan” is the present world, and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s taking full 
responsibility for it, while caring nothing for its conditions, can be seen as a kind 
of Stoic existentialism. 

* “T pledge allegiance to the apostle of inspiration who comes to me from my 
self” (S). Recall that one of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s earliest treatises was entitled Mubaya‘at 
al-Qutb [ft Hadrat al-Qurb| (Yahia, no. 487). 

* ‘This is probably an allusion to the truce of al-Hudaybiyah (cf preceding note), 
the occasion of Qur. 48: 10, addressed to the Prophet: “Verily, those who pledge 
allegiance to you (yubayt‘ina-ka) pledge to God: The Hand of God is over their 
hands. So whoever breaks his oath, breaks it but to his own hurt.” 

' “T become a king of the ‘city of my being’ (madinat wwiid-1), and 1 rule over 
all of my members, outwardly and inwardly” (S). Al-Sa‘di stipulates that the Sufi’s 
withdrawal from society should only be as far as necessary to assure one’s salva- 
tion; otherwise it would be against the purpose of God. 

* This is a well-known trad., found in many compilations (¢g., see in Bukhari 
alone, Fum‘ah, 11; Fana’1z, 32; [stigrad, 20; Wasaya, 9; Nikah, 81 & 90; and Ahkam, 1; 
and see Concordance, 11, 273a, for other refs.; cf also Mujam, 1260, no. 10; and below, 
p. 467 at n. 46). See also App. HI, 569, n. 18. 

* S styles this man’s “holy struggle within/against himself (mujahadatu nafsi-ht) as 
regards his outer and inner senses.” 

*# “—-He being the fairest arbiter as to the true facts [of any case]” (M). 

*® Acc. to S, the Imam is sought in the sense-world for his “commands and pro- 
hibitions” as to the law, and in the transcendent world for the purifying and salvific 
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Now if the matter is thus and the fulfilment of the Contract [of the 
Imamate] (al-Ghd)* is incumbent upon us, then what is wrong with 
us that we are remiss in the way of [our] Salvation, and are con- 
tent with the inferior ranks (ahatt al-daraat)? How is it that one who 
claims to be rational (gil) yet shuns these high sanctuaries (al- 
maaqil)?*’ 

So whenever I mention in this or any of my other books an in- 
stance of a phenomenal event,*® my purpose is to fix it in the hear- 
ing of the listener*? and compare it with its likeness (mzthlu-hu) in 
Mankind. Then let us turn® our contemplation therein to our [own 
Human] Essence (dhatu-na), which is the Way of our Salvation (sabilu 
najati-na)'?' I tread [that Way] in its entirety at this Human level (al- 
nash’ah al-insaniyah) in accordance with whatever the Station confers— 
whether of corporeality (jusmaniyah)? or spirituality (rihaniyah).°? Kind 
brother,** do not suppose that my purpose in any of my books” is 
ever to discourse on things extraneous to my [own Divine] Essence 
(dhat-t), not perceiving in this [that I am thereby really treating of] 
the Way of my Salvation! 








effects of his spiritual influence (faydu-hu). For the spirit of his transcendence per- 
vades the sense-world “as everyone of this community can bear witness whenever 
they sleep and the spirit returns from the outer senses to the transcendent world 
of the inner senses, and the Divine self-manifestation (a/-taall) appears to them in 
visions in the world of imagination (‘Glam al-khayal)”—for which theory S has recourse 
to ‘Umar Ibn al-Farid in a long digression. 

*© S takes this to be an allusion to God’s pre-eternal covenant with the offspring 
of Adam (see below, pp. 247-48, n. 18), which is undoubtedly the case, and yet 
the immediate ref. is still to the universal imamate just treated. 

7 “They being the means of your salvation from that which led you down 
to the lowest levels in the return to the refuge of your understanding (ma‘ad lw 
ta‘agquit-ka) and your connection with the highest degrees” (S). 

8 Hadith" min hawddith l-akwani. 

* Sam‘ al-sami.. B has “lm (knowledge) in place of sam‘, but this is corrected in 
the margin apparently by the ong. copyist. 

°° Q2 has fa-tasdugu (?) in place of fa-nasnfu. 

*' S adds: “If you are one of those who have been Divinely blessed with suc- 
cess” (In kunta min man munna ‘alay-hi bi-l-tawfiqt). 

2 One printing of Q2 has juthmaniyah. 

°3-M glosses this with the Hallajian technical term, a/-lahit (Divine nature), which, 
however, is then crossed out and “angelic spirit” (al-ruh al-malakiyah) written in the 
margin. Similarly, “animal spirit” (al-rith al-hayawaniyah) is substituted for al-nasiit 
({Divine-]human nature) to interpret jusmaniyah. S glosses “corporeality” with 
hayawaniyah (animal [adj.]) and “spirituality” with malaki (angelic), etc. On ndsit and 
lahit, see Massignon, ed., A. al-Tawasin of al-Hallaj, pp. 129-41, et al. 

** Q2 has al-shaqig (full brother) instead of al-shafiq. 

°° “And they are widely celebrated across the land, east and west” (M). 
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[Be Your Own Ruler] 


What do I care if my [own] Soul’® saves me 


by means of one who triumphs or perishes??’ 
Look to the Kingdom closest to you:? You will find 
in each person a Regent over all his parts.” 
Weigh him as to Holy Law with justice® at all times, 
and walk in it behind him wheresoever he may go.°! 
And do not be a rebel Devil® striving for scandal 
in the Kingdom of your Self, but be therein an Angel!® 


6 Najfs-i, in the concrete sense of “my personal, vital spirit” (rather than the cor- 
roborative, “myself”, “my being” or “my person”), since it is fem. In Jstilahat, 61, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi defines nafs as “those characteristics of man which are caused (ma‘lil)”; 
but ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashani describes it further as “the subtle-vaporous essence 
(al-jawhar al-bukhari al-latif) which is the vehicle of the life-faculty, sense-perception 
and volitional action, and what the philosopher calls the ‘vital spirit’ (al-rith al- 
hayawaniyah). Also, it is the mediator (al-wasttah) between the heart—which is the 
rational soul (al-nafs al-natigah)—and the body (al-badan), it being what is meant in 
the Qur'an by the olive tree described as ‘blessed’ and ‘neither of the East nor of 
the West’ [in Qur. 24: 35] by way of magnifying the station of man and its bless- 
ing unto him, and because of its being neither of the ‘East’—that is, of the world 
of abstract spirits (al-arwah al-mujarradah)—nor of the ‘West’—of the world of dense 
bodies (al-ajsad al-kathifah)” (Istilahat al-Siftyah [al-Qashaniyah|, p. 95). In an interest- 
ing monograph on a more “philosophical” concept of the Divine unity, the Resdlah 
fi l-Ahadiyah, by the Sabtnit Suff, Awhad al-Din al-Balbani/Balyani (d. 686/1287) 
[but sometimes wrongly attr. to Ibn al-‘Arabi; see Yahia, no. 13], the nafs (“soul”) 
is explicitly identified with man’s essential being (see T.H. Weir’s trn. in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1901, esp. p. 813; and Chodkiewicz, tr., Epitre sur Punicité 
absolue, 1982). See also the art., “Nafs,” by E.E. Calverley, in #.. 1. The poem 
(also in D2, 28) is in the tetrametre of al-basit. 

°’ ‘That is, perhaps: Why should one care if immortality is achieved by means 
of the conclusion of mortal life, however concluded? 

8 Mulku-ka |-adné ilay-ka (the first voc. thus in B and W). M interprets this as 
“your self/essence” (dhatu-ka; cf. final hemistich), but probably one’s whole personal 
being (shakhs) is intended here. 

59 Tajidu/ fi kulli shakhs" ‘ala ajza’t-i malika. Foll. B, E, R, D and Q in their voc. 
of the last. W, M and S$ read malaka (an angel [acc.]), the latter citing Qur. 13: 11, 
and M quoting the hadith: “Angels of the night and angels of the day come to you 
continually; and every person (shakhs) has two angels [appointed to him specially]— 
one on his right who records his good deeds, and one on his left recording his bad 
deeds” (cf Bukhari, Tawhid, 23 & 33, et al.). It seems to me that there is no real 
difference between malik and malak in this context: both are equally suitable (the 
latter is more consonant with the rhyme but is redundant with the final verse). 
Thus, H. Corbin’s brilliant imamology/angelology will be applicable in either its 
theological or its psychological modes. 

°° Wa-zin-hu bi-l-adh shar‘. 

®! S$ quotes Qur. 59: 7: “Whatever the Apostle gives you, take; and whatever he 
forbids to you, refrain from.” W has halaka here instead of salaka. 

® Mand. This entire line is wanting in M. 

°° Kun malaka (as voc. in B, E, R, D, W and Q). “If you are denuded of the 
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THEN LET THE FRIEND (WALT) oF THIS Book Meprrate!®* For indeed, 
I shall speak of the matter® of the Macrocosm, treating it as the 
outer “Shell” (al-qishr),°° and making that which in Man corresponds 
to it as the inner “Core” (al-lubab) for the reason which I have men- 
tioned—to throw light on that of which the listener is ignorant by 
means of the thing which he knows and comprehends.*’ Were his 
understanding [capable of] arriving at [this Secret] without my [hav- 
ing to] make mention of it, I would not have regarded its external 
aspect (muhayyad-hu) at all, nor even paused for a moment over its 
inner Meaning (ma‘na-hu). However, I shall present [the Secret] to 
you’ in the form of a proximate example (mithal” h-l-tagrib) and an 
exercise for improvement (majal” li-l-tahdhib)—which, God willing,” 
I will do in this [present] treatise of “Pearls [hidden in] Sea-shells” 
(laali l-asda@f)’' and the “Arisings of the Heights” (nawashi l-a‘raf),” 


carnal passions and inclinations of the lower-soul, your being will become an angel/ 
king ( fa-tamallaka wujiidu-ka)....” (S). The foll. table of correlations of the various 
symbolic personages in this section might be proposed: 


Hawi [= Nafs x ‘Ag [= Riih] 
Sultan [= Shaytan| x Malik — [= Mahdi] 
Marid [= Iblis| x Malak — [= Fibril] 


* “That is, he who masters (¢stawla) this book” (S). Rather, we should probably 
understand by wali: “one who places himself in the position of a client (mazwdla)” to 
the book. This phrase is highlighted as a section-heading in B, P and M. 

® Q2 has “I shall mention in [this book} the two matters,” etc. 

© Cf Ibn al-‘Arabi’s def. of gishr and lubb in his Jstilahat, 71 (cf also Yahia, 
no. 3/5). 

°” Viz., the external, tangible world of the macrocosm. This, again, is the fun- 
damental principle of occultism: as is the seen, so the unseen (= “as above, so 
below,” “on earth as it is in heaven”). 

6 Ma lahaztu saat" muhayya-hu, wa-la ‘arrajtu lamhata barig™ ‘ald ma‘na-hu. Q2 has 
al-hayah (life) rather than muhayya-hu. 

© B, V, W, B2, Z, S, Q and Q2 have dhalika (that [secret]) instead of la-ka, but 
this may be corrected in B. 

” In sha’a Llahu. The comms. and printed edns. add: “Be He Exalted!” 

| “The meanings established in the expressions,” acc. to M. The ref. may be 
taken more specifically to signify the various “pearls” and “jewels” (scz., cosmic and 
microcosmic principles) treated of in Pt. II of the nga’ (trn., pp. 388-427 and 
428-60). 

” “These are the intellections (maGnf, “gnoses”) which arise in the gnostic by 
way of emanation and inspiration” (M). Otherwise, these “arisings, or up-growths”, 
may be the same cosmic formations indicated in the preceding clause (cf Chittick’s 
trn. from Chap. 311 of the Futuhat in Mluminations, 2875q.). See also below, p. 380 
at n. 74; and Gloss., s.v. nash’ah. S relates the word to tandwush (receiving; reaching) 
in Qur. 34: 52-53: “But how can they vzecewe [faith] from a distance [scz., in the 
Afterlife] when they disbelieved [in it] earlier?” This is an ingenious suggestion, 
since the next verse points to a “barrier”, or barzakh, which will be interposed (hia) 
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which are Models (amthal) set up by the Real for the sake of the 
Believers and the Gnostics—as a [pearl-]diver’s catch,’* a seeker’s 
rarity,’* a precept for the sensible, or a lover’s caress. 


between the disbelievers and their longing, reminiscent of the Quranic a'raf (the 
“heights”, a wall separating Heaven and Hell, in 7: 46). Al-Qashani defines the 
avaf as “the station of the witnessing of the Divine self-manifestation in each thing 
in the attributes for which it is a theatre (mazhar)” (Istilahat al-Sufiyah [1981], p. 30). 
Cf. also Jeffery, s.v., avaf; and Rudi Paret’s art. in EJ. 2, 5.v. 

3 Aibalatu said”. The pearl is the habal of an oyster-shell. 

 Tuhfatu qasid". S explains this as the prize of the gdasid al-ghaws (pearl-diver). 
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Ill. A FarHomMuess SEA AND A DeEEp-SEA Diver! 
—In which [Sea] are Pearls of Intimations within Sea-shells 
of Expressions*—including: 


1. The Key of a Pilgrimage [to the Haram al-Sharif| and the 
Showing of a Way [Thereto]? 


The pilgrim intent upon the Ancient House (al-bayt al-‘atig [the 
Ka‘bah])* will not be able to arrive thereat’ until he shall have tra- 
versed every deep mountain-pass,° left friend and country, relin- 


| Bahr tamis wa-bahri ghatis. On the significance of this heading, see p. 85, above, 
at n. 53. Instead of bahri, one printing of Q2 reads bahr. “The noble seas of light 
encompassing all of existence” (M) are the “sea kept filled” of Qur. 52: 6, while the 
entities therein are “divers [in] the all-embracing path and the truth,” acc. to M. 
S identifies the “diver” par excellence as the Prophet Muhammad, since “no one but 
he would be able to extract the priceless pearls and gems of the sea”—which lat- 
ter is glossed as “all of the springs of the revealed laws (jami‘ al-shara’1‘).” More 
generally, the “sea” could be understood as the infinite Divine expanse, or cir- 
cumference of the comprehensive All (= Skt., Brahman), and the “diver” (or the 
pearl) as the atomic point of the Divine immanence present everywhere (= Atman). 
The theme of the sage as a diver in the sea of the heart is found already in the 
Bayén al-Farg [attr., probably falsely, to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi], pp. 50sg. Cf also 
App. I. 

hi la’al’u isharat™ fi asdafi ibarat”. On the terms, %barah and ishdrah, and Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s apparent borrowing of their usage from pseudo-al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi, see 
App. I. 

3 Miftahu hajat™ wa-idahu mahayat™ (see R. Blachére, et al, Dictionnaire arabe-frangats- 
anglais [hereafter, Blachére], s.v. hayah and mahayah). In the opening chap. of the 
Mahasin al-Maalis, Ibn al-‘Arif calls ma‘rifah his mahayah and “lm his hayah (see the 
1933 edn. of Asin Palacios, p. 75; I do not concur with his trn. on p. 28). Q2 has 
hi-hapah(?) instead of mahayah. Many of the themes touched upon in this section are 
treated in al-Hakim al-Tirmidhr’s &. al-Hay wa-Asran-hi (1969). 

* See Qur. 22: 29 & 33. ‘Alig is usually taken to mean “ancient” (cf 3: 96; and 
Jeffery, s.v.), but it may also signify “freed [from the waters of the Noachian del- 
uge]” (see Lane, s.v.), which, in our present context, would appear a propos. In his 
comm. on Ode 27 (v. 1) of his Turjumdan al-Ashwagq, Ibn al-‘Arabi specifies that the 
bayt al-‘atig is the heart of the gnostic (see p. 103). 

’ This sentence begins with lamma, which, in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage, is frequently 
redundant, not cond. or conj. (see Yahia’s fn. in Fut.-Y., I, 44). The purport of 
this very turgid passage appears to be that one who is unable to perform the canon- 
ical pilgrimage to Mecca can yet make the fay to the “inner Ka‘bah” of the heart, 
free of the bondage of time and space (¢ p. 86, n. 61). This interpretation assumes 
some poignancy when we consider that at the time he was wniting the ‘dnga’ Ibn 
al-‘Arabr probably did not know when he would himself be able to perform the 
hay, though he may well have been contemplating it already (see above, pp. 166-7259). 
S remarks that though the goal is within, “only he who has been enabled [by God’s 
leave] to make the journey” can do so. 

° The fay al-‘amig is a cosmographic expression of Ibn Qasi in his Ahal‘ al-Na‘layn 
for the leg of the Divine throne (see Ms. Sehid Ali 1174, ff 31-31b). 
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quished every stopping-place’ and resting-place,’ separated from wife 
and child,’ becoming estranged from everyone in his wayfaring; so 
that, when he arrives at the Pilgrimage rendezvous-point (al-migai),'° 
he is liberated from the bondage of time (qq al-awgat) and becomes 
free of its fabric,'' abandoning its complexity for its simplicity;'? and 
as he begins to give answer’’ to the One Who summoned him, he 
forgets that of which he was conscious before.'* And as he ascends 
the High Road (Kada’),' the Sign of Guidance (‘alam al-huda)'® shines 
forth for him; and as he enters the Sacred Precinct (al-haram), becom- 
ing sacrosanct, and kisses the [Black] Stone (al-hajar), giving his 
assent,'’ he calls to mind the Eternal Covenant (mithag al-azal)'® as 


’ R, D, V, S, Q and Q2 have al-khullah (friendship) instead of al-hillah. 

8 Instead of al-‘atan, V, B2, and both comms. have al-za‘n, and C and Q2 have 
otherwise garbled this word. 

* § proposes Abraham’s willingness to [abandon Hagar and] sacrifice his son, 
Ishmael (Isma‘il), as an instance of this. Acc. to trad., Abraham and Isma‘il rebuilt 
the Ka‘bah (of Qur. 2: 125). 

'° The place where pilgrims to Mecca remove their worldly garb and put on the 
hullah, or shroud, signifying the state of sanctity (hram). There are five of these 
established by trad. (see Gustav E. von Grunebaum, Muhammadan Festwals, pp. 26-28, 
in connection with the next three notes). 

'! Makhitu-hu. The fabric or thread of time is likened to the pilgrim’s worldly 
garb removed at the assumption of zhvam. For the verb, Q2 reads tajaddada (renews) 
in place of tajarrada. 

2M describes “his complexity” (tarkibu-hu) as “human-natured” (nasil), and “his 
simplicity” (dasttu-hu) as “Divine-natured” (lahuti; cf. p. 242, n. 53). 

'3 Yulabbi. The special hay song—intoned only after the assumption of thram and 
the statement of the niyah (intention)—'s the talbtyah, inc. the ritual refrain, “Labbay- 
ka\” (at Thy service!), In this and the next several phrases, the earliest ss. (B, C, E 
and R, but not D) are w/o the internal conjs. added in the later ss., an ellipsis I 
have tried to render with “as.” 

+ “Some say that the essence of repentance is that you forget your sin, while 
others say that it is not forgetting your sin” (M). ‘The first was the teaching of al- 
Junayd, and the second of Sahl al-Tustarr (see Arberry, tr., The Doctrine of the Sifis 
[al-Kalabadhi’s &. al-Ta‘arruf|, pp. 82-83). 

'° Dr. Chodkiewicz informs me that Aada@’ is the proper name for the “high road” 
(chemin du haut) by which pilgrims are to enter the holy precincts, while Kuda’ [or 
Kudayy™ or Kud®"| is the “low road” of exiting thence. 

'6 Voc. thus in W. ‘Alam: “a sign-post; banner; star”. Q2 lacks the art., appar- 
ently reading “im hud™ (see Qur. 7: 52). Within this territory the pilgrims stand for 
the wugiifin a ceremony which has reminded some of the Israelites’ standing before 
Mt. Sinai (in Exo. 19: 12) for the Theophanic revelation of the law (see Wensinck, 
“Hadjdj,” in E./. 1). Note also that the verb, aha, is cognate with the word for the 
Mosaic tablets of the law (alwah) in Qur. 7: 145, et al. 

'7 Wa-dakhala |-harama, hurrnma; wa-lathama I|-hajara wa-qabala. Most of the later ss. 
insert wa-before Aurrima (see above, n. 13 [end]). ‘The “assent” presumably refers to 
mankind’s reply to God’s query, “Am I not your Lord?” (see next note). 

'8 This is the pre-existential covenant between God and the children of Adam 
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he circumambulates his [own] Ka‘bah (Aa‘batu-hu), embracing his [own 
human] Form (nash’atu-hu).'” Thus, in all of his ritual acts (mand stku-hu) 
he follows his own ways (masaliku-hu). For if he passes by the [exter- 
nal] House (al-maghnd)” and attends to the Authentication of [inner] 
meaning (hujat ma‘n’\*\—that is the Pilgrim who does well. Were it 
not that the reading might become tedious, I could, indeed, inform 
you concerning [that wise Pilgrim], rite by rite, from start to finish. 

In this book I begin, then, with the Meditation of the Pilgrimage 
(nuktat al-hay),"* the meaning of which is “the sustaining of Intent 
(takrar al-gasd)* toward the One-Alone (al-Wahid al-Fard)**—“Tntent” 
being the first station for the seeker of a Secret (tabu sirr”) or one 
undertaking to carry out a Command (muhawilu amr™).” 1 would like 
to make clear to you certain secrets in this book, and to cause their 
Heaven to shower upon you its abundant rain. ‘Thus, I have first 
explained my Intent to you, and I have made it a Lawful Intention 
(gasd shar‘t) as well as a Comprehensive Station (maqam jam‘%).*° But 


commemorated in Qur. 7: 172, and which pilgrims were to recall as they kissed the 
Black Stone. For an early version of this seminal motif in Sufism, see Bowering’s 
study of Sahl al-Tustari, The Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 145-57, et al. See also 
refs. to the covenant cited by Chodkiewicz in Seal, 175, n. 11; and cf ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab al-Sha‘rani, Al-Yawaqit wa-l-Fawahir, vol. I, pp. 102-04. 

'9 “That is, the form of his humanity (nash’atu insaniyati-hi), for ‘he who knows 
himself knows his Lord’” (M; regarding this hadith, see below, p. 265, n. 17). “His 
own Ka‘bah” is the gnostic’s heart. 

20 In B, D, V, Q and Q2. E and R are uncertain, but the remaining ss. have 
al-ma‘na (the meaning) instead of al-maghnd, and Q proposes this emendation. 

21 V, B2, Q and the margin of W insert yunshi (he will bring forth) before ma‘n”, 
reading huyah as hayu-hu: “[he attends to] his pilgrimage, bringing forth meaning”; 
Q2 has the same word after man™. The difficulty of the copyists is in the boldness 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s statement, not its obscurity. 

22 Nuktah (q.v. in Gloss): any subtle or witty allusion, anecdote, or account designed 
to provoke thought (as the “conceit” of the Eng. Metaphysical poets). 

*’ The word, hay, is explained by Muslim theologians to mean gasd, or intention, 
“and to express man’s sentiment that he is but a wayfarer on earth wending towards 
another and nobler world” (R.F. Burton, Personal Narratwe of a Pilgrimage to al-Madinah 
and Meccah, vol. Ii, p. 279). 

** The first is a name of God frequently paired with al-Qahhar (“the Omnipotent,” 
e.g., in Joseph’s preaching, in Qur. 12: 39). Al-fard is not applied to God in the 
Scripture, but was regularly by theologians. 

* ‘The niyah (= gasd), or ritual declaration of intent to perform the pilgrimage, 
is made immediately foll. the assumption of ziram. Moreover, any devotional act 
can only be made valid by such a declaration of intent (see von Grunebaum, 
Muhammadan Festwals, p. 28). All of the ss. exc. for B, D, V, W, Z and M have 
misread this line. 

© “That is, a ‘universal matter’ (amr kulli), including all particulars (tafastl)” (M). 
Ibn al-‘Arabi likens the present book to a pilgrimage, the “intent” of which— 
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if the Intent, which is the Beginning, is thus, then what do you think 
as to the Conclusion (al-niha@yah)??’ And where is he who can rightly 
evaluate the Goal (al-ghadyah), when [as the Scripture says]: “They 
measure not God with His true measure (gadru-hu),”’** while [even] 
the light of a sun is not praised which does not supply the essence 
of its full-moon (badru-hu).?? So, lend an ear, and attend to the Totality 
(wa-shhadi l-yam‘a)\° 


[A Meditation on the Pilgrimage] 


I say, by the Holy Spirit’’ inspirmg my soul, 
the Being/Presence of the Real [is set forth] in Five: 


namely, to enlighten the reader—he duly announces at the outset. Moreover, the 
synthesizing goal of the pilgrimage is already present at the beginning (in the pil- 
grim’s heart). 

“7 “Its beginning is the observance of the exoteric aspect (mulahazat al-zahir) of 
the intent [to make the pilgrimage], and its end is the observance of [the intent to 
perform the hay to] the greater House (al-bayt al-a’zam), which is the heart and the 
inspirations which are emitted therein. ... For, truly, God does not consider your 
[outward] forms and your actions, but rather He looks to your hearts and to your 
intentions (niydtu-kum)” (S). 

8 Qur. 39: 67. | 

29 Wa-ma humida niiru shams” lam yumidda dhata badn-hi (as voc. in B). Although 
even a created entity such as the sun can be said to naturally “extend its substance” 
to bring about the existence of subordinate entities, yet ignorant man denies that 
the Creator has done so in creation, thus failing to recognize God’s full measure. 
C, P and Q2 read khamada ([the hight of a sun does not] go out) instead of humida. 
For S’s attempt at a scientific explanation, see App. I. 

% That is, “bear witness to the link between the exoteric and the esoteric rites 
(manasik), or else between the discrete parts of the world and that which corresponds 
to it in man” (S). Note that this is a kind of paraphrase of the shahadat al-tawhid. 

31 Rih al-quds. Vhe Quranic “spirit of holiness” is commonly identified with 
Gabriel, the angel of revelation (see Qur. 16: 102). This poem (inc. in D2, 28-29) 
is inscribed on the title-page of a ms. of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s AK. [Ayyam] al-Shan (= K. 
al-Sab‘ah), described by Ahlwardt in Die Handschniften-Verzeichnisse der Komghchen Bibliothek 
zu Berlin, vol. TX, p. 64a (Ms. 2950, f. 124). This treatise was composed prior to 
603/1206—07, and I have noticed other instances of poems from early works by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi being placed at the beginning of mss. copied in the early 600s H. 
The metre is al-tawil. 

32 Wujitdu l-Haqqi fi |-‘adadi |-khamsi. Wujiid here could, rather, have the sense of 
“immediate, unitive knowledge” (cf Fusis, pt. II, p. 310), or even “ecstatic discov- 
ery” (of Istilahat, 59). If this is not another indication of a pentenary metaphysics 
or cosmology (see above, p. 232, n. 38), the ref. is evidently to five stages of the 
haj, as (not very coherently) set forth in this Sufi periegesis. ‘These stations could 
be represented thus (foll. the first mention of the Ka*bah and the well of Zamzam): 
1.) the Batn al-Muhassir (basin of the Troubler) and the Ahayf (declivity), symboliz- 
ing Hell (Sagar) and death; 2.) the Wadi l-Muzdalifah, beyond: 3.) Mina and the 
“satanic” jamarat (pillars of stone); 4.) the felicitous Yemenite corner of the Ka‘bah 
and the Black Stone; and 5.) ‘Arafat, where the pilgrim learns (arafa) the identity 
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O Ka‘bah of Witnessing, thou Sanctum of Mankind!°? 
O Zamzam, [Well] of Hopes, rein in the soul!* 

[My soul?] journeyed to the House, desiring union with it,*® 
purified by Realization of confusion’s stain.” 

Alas, my weariness! in the “Basin of a Troubler,”*’ 
the valley leading me into the Hell of sinfulness.* 


of the Seal/Mahdi(?) as the quasi-Divine self/other. Also, the waybat, or requisite 
acts of the pilgrimage (mandstk), are five (see Burton, Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage, 
vol. I, p. 283). For the attempts of both comms. to account for the significance of 
this number, see App. I. 

°° A-ya Ka‘bata |-ishhadi, ya harama I-insi. Ishhad (voc. thus in C): “causing [s.0.] to 
witness [s.th.]”. S points out that the Ka‘bah (or, rather, the Black Stone, specifically) 
has to do with witnessing (shuhiid) both as subj. and obj.: it recewes witness in the 
pilgrim’s kiss, and it will dear witness on the last day, for, acc. to trad., God caused 
the Stone to swallow the mithdq al-azal after mankind had duly testified to His 
Lordship, and He will endow it with a tongue on the day of Judgment so that it 
may testify against them (for refs., see Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan 
Tradition, p. 221a). E and R voc. the last word as al-unst (of intimacy), and P, W 
and Z read al-qudst (of holiness). But in Qur. 5: 97 the Ka‘bah is called “an estab- 
lishment for mankind”; and cf 3: 96: “Verily, the first sanctuary appointed for 
mankind (al-nds) was that at Bakkah (= Mecca).” 

+ Wa-ya Zamzama |-dmali, zumma “ala l-nafsi. That is to say: “quench the thirst of 
the soul.” The poem is replete with such puns on the names. 

*° Sara l-baytu nahwa I-bayti, yabght wisala-hi (as voc. in C, R and W). The subj. 
here is very obscure. Fulan™ baytu gawmi-hi means “such a one is the nobleman of 
his people” (see Lane, s.v. bayt [end]). The second dayt is evidently not the Ka‘bah 
itself but its heavenly prototype—the dayt al-ma‘miir—or the mystic’s heart, which 
may be taken for the real destination of the “night-journey” (al-isra’) [and “ascent 
(al-mi‘raj) into the heavens’’], also alluded to in the verb here (cf p. 271, n. 71, 
below). If this interpretation 1s accepted, note the conflation of Mecca and Jerusalem. 
Again, the present poem, esp. in the first hemistich, is characterized by this kind 
of punning repetition of key expressions (¢.g., y@ hasrat-t and Batn Muhassir in the 
next verse). Wisal: “a lovers” reunion. See App. I. 

36 Danas al-labs (as voc. by B and W). I would speculate that there may be a 
relation between the “underground flow” (sary) of the well of Zamzam towards the 
Ka‘bah and the latter’s purification of the “stain/filth of confusion (/abs [or the 
‘clothing’ (dibs) of corporeality?])”; but, if it is so, the connection is hardly suggested. 

7 The Batn [al-|Muhassir is a place beyond Mina at the head of a descent lead- 
ing to al-Muzdalifah. It is also the wad? (valley) mentioned in the next hemistich. 
The name probably stems from Satan’s having tempted/vexed (hassara) Adam, 
Abraham and/or Ishmael on this spot (see Burton, Personal Narratwe of a Pilgrimage, 
vol. II, p. 181, n. 1). 

38 Sagar al-rys, in B, C, W, B2, M, S and D2. Exc. for Q, which has sagar (hawk), 
instead of sagar, all of the other ss. read safar (journey), which happens to be homo- 
graphic to the way of writing Sagar in Maghnibine script (as in B and GC; on the 
word, see S. de Sacy, Grammaire arabe, vol. 1, p. 405; and Lane, s.v.). This indicates 
what one would certainly expect, that the orig. text of the ‘Anga’, from which E 
was transcribed, was in Maghribi script, and may even have been our ms., B. Qur. 
54: 48: “On the day when they are dragged into the Fire (al-nar, ‘Hell-fire’) on 
their faces [it will be said to them:| “Taste the touch of Sagar!” (of also 74: 26-27 & 
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I drank by the Sand-hill” the bitter draught of deep remorse 
over a grave-site which had been mine but yesterday. . .*° 

And I fear not in the “Declivity” my departure," 
but I fear for that Soul*? the darkness of the tomb. 

To the “Drawing-nigh of Pilgrims” I turned my she-camel,** 
to savor [God’s] Proximity* and join the [Believers]. 

I joined my Transcendence and my Consciousness*’ together, 


42). Rys: “filthiness, sinfulness (5: 90; 6: 145, ef al.); or punishment therefor”. “The 
valley” could be a ref. to the Wadi I-Nar (valley of fire) near the Batn al-Muhassir 
(see the map in the art., “Hadjdj,” in the Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, p. 121, an 
examination of which will show that the stages of our pilgrim’s itinerary as described 
in this and the foll. verses could not be strictly consecutive). 

9 Fari‘tu bi-ljar@ i (on the latter, see Lane, s.v. jara‘ah). A jarG@ may also be called 
a khayf (declivity), upon which the well-known mosque mentioned in the next note 
is built. 

*© “A grave-site”: mashhad, orig., a place where a martyr (shahid, = “a saint”) died 
and was buried. The ref. here is to the trad. site of the tomb of Adam at the 
Masjid al-Khayf (mosque of the declivity), mentioned in the next verse (see Burton, 
Personal Narratwe, vol. II, p. 180). Qad kana min-niya: “it had been mine.” The poet 
recalls his past involvement with the sinfulness of the body/lower-soul during the 
““ahiltyah of his youth” before entering the Sift path. 

*! Trtihal-t: sct., “my death.” “The declivity”: al-khayf (see preceding note; and 
Lane, s.v.). Like the Socratic philosopher, the mystic pilgrim pursues the ineluctable 
end of “departure” from the present world of shadows. 

” Dhalhkal l-nafs (V, B2 and S have dhi, intending this as the gen. of dhi). As 
masc., nafs here is syn. with shakhs, “a person, body and soul together” (¢f above, 
p. 243, n. 56). The ref. is to the (body and) soul of Adam still locked in the tomb 
at al-Khayf, acc. to Muslim trad. (see preceding notes). 

* Muzdalif al-huyaj (misspelled in Q2): the Wadi l-Muzdalifah, between the vil- 
lage of Mina and Mt. ‘Arafat, about three miles from each (see Personal Narrative, 
vol. HI, p. 181). 

* A‘maltu nagat-i (in all of the best ss., while the others have variants meaning 
the same). “The ‘she-camel’ is a trope for one’s actions” (M). Some pilgrims are 
mounted for the ¢/adah, or rush to al-Muzdalifah, at the sunset beginning the 10th 
of Dhu |-Hijah (see Qur. 2: 199). 

*® Al-zulfa (q.v. in Lane, s.v. zulfah). Gf Qur. 34: 37: “It is not your wealth nor 
your children that will bring you nigh unto Us in nearness (tugarribu-kum ‘inda-na 
zulf™), except for him who believes and does good: [Such as] those shall have a 
double recompense for what they did, and they shall dwell secure in the upper 
chambers (al-ghurujat).” 

© Wa-alhaqu bi-ljinst. Both comms. gloss the last as “our brotherhood (zkhwanu- 
na) who precede us in the faith”; and it is true that Blachére (s.v. jons, A) attests to 
the Hellenistic sense of “nations” (= umam; Heb., goyim) for the plur., ajnds/juniis, as 
well as the sing., but the ref. is probably to the blessed who will “dwell secure in 
the upper chambers” (in the Hereafter) of the verse quoted in the note before this. 

7 Fama‘tu bi-jam“” bayna ghayb-i wa-shahid-i. The verbal clause may refer to the 
above-mentioned al-Muzdalifah, as the Form IV verb cognate with the latter also 
means “to bring together” (= jama‘a), as in Qur. 26: 64 (cf Lane, s.v. azlafa). M 
glosses ghayb-i as the poet’s “essence” (dhat), and shahid-i as his “soul” (nafs); but 
actually both terms are broader, and could fairly be represented by the modern 
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not attending thereto at the level of the soul;* 
[And] I curbed all desire, circumambulating Mina® 
(Consider [that from every angle], forward and back),” 
And at the Heedless Jamarat' in the early morning 
I stoned the nescient Enemy so that he turned around.” 
By virtue of al-Safa I realized my Essence”? 
(For I am neither pure-bred Arab nor barbarian). 
I leaned upon the Southern Corner,” for in touching it 
[one will find] felicity in the Holy Garden.°° 


concepts of the “unconscious”, on the one hand, and the “conscious/subconscious”, 
on the other. Instead of ghayb-i, P and D2 have ‘ayn-i (my essence); and Q2, nahib-i 
(? my cry). 

*8 Lam ashhad bi-hi rutbata l-nafsi. This could be rendered differently, but the gen- 
eral sense is clear enough. Both comms. have garbled this verse. 

* Khala‘tu l-amani “inda-ma kuntu ft Miné/ wa-tawwagtu-ha. By circumambulating 
Mina, the poet curbs (tawzwaga) his aman” (desires). Mina is the sacred village almost 
equidistant from Mecca and Mt. ‘Arafat (see Personal Narratwe, ind., s.v. Muna). The 
pilgrim is now heading back from al-Muzdalifah toward the faram precincts. In 
order to make sense of the next hemistich it is necessary to know that min™ (the 
name of the village) also means “semen, sperm”. (Cf Tunuman, Ode 7, v. 3). Q2 
has khalaltu (1 pierced) for the first verb. 

5° Fa-nzur-hu bi-l-tardi wa-l-akst: “but consider it forwards and backwards,” that 
is, from every angle. Al-tard wa-l-‘aks is a technical expression of rhetoric (see Dozy, 
s.u. tard, who cites the latter half of Qur. 66: 6 as an example of its use). It also 
denotes the “back and forth” of discourse. Here, as noted in S (and in the mar- 
gin of M), Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to be making a facetious allusion to the sense of 
tard as “emission, ejaculation” (= tamniyah) of sperm (min). The purport of the 
verse, then, could be taken to suggest abstinence from sex (see preceding note). 

>! Al-jamarat al-ghurr. These are three “pillars” at Mina held by Muslims to rep- 
resent Satan (see next note). For this sense of the adj., see Lane, s.v. agharr. B2 and 
Q have this line foll. the next. 

2 Hasabtu ‘adiiwa lyahh, fa-rtadda fi l-nakst. At dawn on the 10th of Dhu |-Hijah 
the pilgrims perform the lapidation of the jamarat, which rite supposedly com- 
memorates Adam’s (and Abraham’s and I[Ishmael’s) pelting of Iblis on that spot, 
causing him to hasten away (amara; see Personal Narratwe, vol. Il, pp. 203-05). M 
identifies the “enemy” as the nafs al-ammarah bi-l-si’ (the lower soul, animus). 

3 Safaytu ‘ala hukmi |-Safa ‘an hagigat-i. Al-Safa is a small hill in Mecca between 
which and al-Marwah, another hill, pilgrims run seven times (see zbid., p. 244). 
Otherwise, the ref. could possibly be to the “stones” (saf”) thrown at the jamarat. 

+ “Pure-bred Arab”: min ‘urb” fisah” (for ‘urbani fisahu al-hsdm, denoting the Arabs 
of the desert). Furs (the Persians) = ‘Ajam, “non-Arabs”. “My knowledge of myself 
in that station is without distinction (al-tamyiz) because of my immersion in the per- 
ception of beauty... .” (M). 

°° Al-rukn al-Yamani: the “Yemenite (southern) corner” of the Ka‘bah, said to be 
one of the most ancient parts of the structure. It has affixed within it a green- 
colored stone called al-mustajab (for mustajab al-du'@, “where prayer is granted”’), 
which pilgrims touch as they circle the temple, but are not supposed to kiss (but 
of. wbid., p. 303, n. 3). 


6 Li-anna fi s/tilami |-Yamani l-yumnu fi jannati l-qudst. Because of their structure 
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I dwelt by the Station,’ confiding in a Guardian 
transcending limitations of attribute and genus:°® 
I saw him in the homage to the Stone which became black 
because of contact with the violators of contracts.” 
Judiciously, I limited Existence and its World 
from impinging on me; and Time neither comes nor goes... 
Then at ‘Arafat®! he® said to me: “You will recognize 
the One whom you observed, between Awe and Intimacy.” 


os * *K *K *K *K 5 


(beginning with Ist-pers. verbs w/o conjs.) these last few verses are easily inter- 
changeable, and, no doubt, copyists have attempted to impose some order into Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s itinerary. 

7 The station of Abraham (magam Ibrahim) is a prayer-station to the northwest 
of the Ka‘bah, where the prophet is believed to have stood after the re-erection of 
the edifice. 

8 Al-fasl wa-l-jims: two of the five predicables of logic, the former being an attribute 
by which s.th. is differentiated from other things. Muhaymin: “guardian, protector”. 
In the second and 3rd verses foll., this personage appears to be the Seal/Mahdi, 
whose identity is now made known to the mystic poet. The transcending of the 
“limitations of division and species” may hint at the fact that Ibn al-‘Arabt is, in 
reality, beholding his own higher essence in the form of alter ego (implicit also in 
the ref. to the pre-eternal covenant in the next verse). S interprets the muhaymin as 
“a witness (shahid) who watches over what each soul acquires.” 

°° Acc. to trad., the Black Stone (al-hajar al-aswad) was supposed to have orig. 
been white (see zdzd., pp. 300sg., n. 3), and was only later changed to its present 
color by being touched by the lips of so many hars. The ‘uhiid (contracts) may be 
taken to be individual instantiations of the mithaq al-azal between God and mankind 
(see above, n. 18). See also App. I. 

°° Wa-bi-l-hyn hagartu l-wujiida wa-kawna-hu/‘alayya. Hir: “judgment, intelligence, 
understanding” (as in Qur. 89: 5). There is, of course, a further pun on the word, 
haar (stone), in the preceding verse, and the idea of interdiction (tafjir). Q2 has gar- 
bled this line. 

°*' Muslim authorities stipulate that “there can be no hay without the wugif (stand- 
ing) at ‘Arafat.” Also, it was at Mt. ‘Arafat that the Prophet Muhammad bid farewell 
to his community, making it forever thereafter a choice site for the announcement 
of the “Expected one.” In the clause foll., there is a play on the name, ‘Arafat, 
and the verb, “to recognize” (‘arafa), as there is also in the folk-etymology of this 
name, which links the place to where Adam and Eve first “recognized” each other 
after their expulsion from Paradise (see zbid., pp. 188-89). D2 has Ramadan instead 
of ‘Arafat. 

® | take this to be the transcendent “guardian” (muhaymin) of the third verse pre- 
ceding, who turns out to be the true Seal/Mahdi himself, and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own 
higher self or “father” (cf Fué. I, 3 [2], tr. in App. IV, 591). The same is also the 
referent of the 3rd line foll., where he is described as angelic (“one greater than a 
man,” a ref. to Jesus’s hybrid conception). Most tellingly, in the second hemistich 
of the present verse the personage is said to be “between awe and intimacy” (al- 
mahabah wa-l-uns), implying that he is both transcendent and immanent, Divine and 
human, other and self. 
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When I ended the Pilgrimage I sang of my tour™ 
openly to [the] Essence, but [otherwise] a whisper. 
I boarded the Ship of my sense-perception,™ ceaselessly 
driven by the winds of its silent meditations; 
So that when the Ship crossed o’er® the Sea of Existence 
and I saw by the sword of Mind One greater than a man,” 
“My Servant,” he called to me; I answered: “Here I am!”°’ 
—“Reflect! This Revelation is beyond all others.” 
Then I beheld a Being without [using outward] sight;°° 
my eyes roaming afar,’’ I was released from confinement. 
I was as Moses when he said to his Lord: “I desire 
to see an Essence All-Transcendent beyond [every] sense”;”! 
So His Majesty levelled the towering mountains,” 
made Moses to swoon,’”’ and the Throne disappeared inside the 





3 A‘lamtu munshid”/ bi-sayr-i. V, W, B2, 8S, D2 and Q have a‘lantu for the verb, 
meaning much the same. D, V, W, B2 and Q read suri (my secret, inner self) 
instead of sayr-t. 

°# Saftnatu thsas-i: sct., the body. With the conclusion of the aj, the pilgrim sails 
back to his homeland. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

® Instead of ‘adat, C, D, P, V, W, B2 and Q2 have ghadat (departed?) for the verb. 

6 “That is, he is at the level (martabah) of man and in the substantial form of 
man (sirat al-bashar alyjusmaniyah), and yet he is not fashioned like or comparable 
to him” (S). Apart from the explanation of this being which I have given above 
(n. 62), the referent could be the Angel Gabriel, who, in the pages that follow, may 
be taken to be the “spirit of revelation” who appears to our author, imitating the 
Prophet’s mystical-prophetary experience. “The sword of mind”: sayf al-nuha (instead 
of the last, P has al-baha [? for al-baha’, “beauty”}). 

°” Fa-labbaytu ta‘. “I responded obediently” (cf Exo. 3: 4). That the being refers 
to the mystic as ‘abd-i (my servant) implies that he is [quasi-]Divine, and may be 
understood to be none other than Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own “God” (da@h-i) addressed in 
the book’s opening verse. 

8 Hadha l-fathu fawga jana I-gharsi: lit., “this freshly-picked fruit (al-fath; cf Lane, 
sv. [end]) is above [all of the other] ripe fruit of the vineyard.” W glosses fath here 
as qitf, “a bunch of freshly-picked grapes” (and D2 actually makes this substitution). 
M interprets the phrase to mean that the revelation is “beyond (fawga) that which 
can be attained by the intellect (a/-‘ag/),” and it is true that the author of the Bayan 
al-Farg (attr. to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi) sometimes uses the imagery of a garden or 
plot of cultivated land (zar‘ maghriis) tended by God Himself to depict the ‘ag/ in 
the sense of the innermost essence of man, or /ubéd (¢.g., on p. 71; of also pp. 99-100, 
et al.). 

°° Fa-yantu maujid™ bi-la ‘ayn™ mubsir™ (cf. Qur. 6: 103). The poet foreshadows 
the image of the bat. 

” Wa-surnha ‘ayn-i: “my sight was sent away.” V and Q have sarrahtu (I sent away). 

” In place of al-hiss, V, B2, Q and the margin of W have al-jins (genus, type). 
See Exo. 33: 18-23, and Qur. 7: 143; and for S’s scholion on the latter, see App. I. 

” These are “passion, the world, pride, hypocrisy, and all of the mountains of 
contemptible qualities... towering over the land of the soul” (S). 

* Instead of ghuyyiba, D2 has us‘%ga, signifying much the same. 
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Footstool!’*—And I was like a bat who sought enjoyment 
of the morning sun,” knocked down by its brilliance:’° 
Himself annihilated—not to mention [his] ambition—”’ 
he was left’? among the dead, a body without soul. 
But I am called the “Bridegroom” and the “Bride” on the basis 
of Nearness and Remoteness—strange as it may seem!’ 


HENCE, HE WHOSE PILGRIMAGE” is not according to this Way (al- 
mahayah) and for whom this Authentication (al-hujah)*' is not a real- 
ity, but who would [yet] seek the Source/Essence (a/-‘ayn)—he is still 
within the limitation of [finite] “place”/space (hasr al-ayn).®? Therefore, 
my brother, follow this Path (al-farig), and say: “The Companion, 
the Companion (al-rafig, al-rafiq)!”® so that you can join with him 


™ E, B2, M, S and Q have “the throne and the footstool” (instead of in). In Qur. 
7: 143, God manifests His Glory upon the mountain, causing it to be levelled 
(dakk™) and Moses to be struck unconscious. As for the cosmic “throne” (al-Garsh) 
and “footstool” (al-kurst), there are various significations for these symbols in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi (see MuSam, s.v.), depending on the context. Here perhaps we would not 
be far from the mark to understand simply the heavens collapsing upon the earth 
(but cf S’s comm. in App. I), as symbolic of the mystical world-ending of fana’. 

7° § likens the bat to a Safi novice without a master (murshid, “guide”), unable 
to approach the pure light of truth. The bat (khaffash) was so-called because of 
its reputed day-blindness. Its obvious mammalian properties were often attributed 
to the bat’s being descended from the “birds” which Jesus created (see Qur. 3: 49, 
et al.), 

’© Fa-nhadda min lamhati l-shamst. Q2 has garbled this. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

" Fa-la dhatu-hu abqa, wa-la adraka |-muna: “he could neither preserve his essence 
nor attain his wishes.” 

”® Q2 has garbled the verb. 

"? Ud‘ ‘ala l-qurbi wa-l-nawa/ bi-la kayfa bi-l-ba‘h |-karimt wa-bi-l-arsi. By virtue of 
his essential nearness (al-qurb) to the Divine he is the “noble bridegroom” (al-bal 
al-karim), and in his existential remoteness (a/-nawd) he is likened to the more pas- 
sive “bride” (al-4rs). See below, pp. 315-175q., for more on the engaging theme of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mystical identification with both the bridegroom and the bride. ‘The 
expression, b1-la kayf, of course, refers to the fideistic tenet that revealed doctrine is 
to be believed even when inexplicable. 

8° Qasdu-hu. In many ss. (inc. B) this is highlighted as a section-heading. 

8! As voc. in B, D and W, despite the imperfect rhyme. 

82 Contrast this formula for the inferior pilgrimage with that of the good pilgrim, 
above, p. 246, et seg. D, P, W, Z, S and Q2 have hadrah (presence) instead of fhasr, 
and M has hzsn (stronghold), likening this to a spider’s web. Q2 reads al-ghayn in 
place of al-ayn. S quotes the well-known saying of Abt Yazid al-Bistami in this con- 
nection: “The first time [I made the pilgrimage to the Ka‘bah] I saw the house; 
the second time I saw the Lord of the house and I did not see the house...” 
(‘A.-R. Badawi, ed., Shatahai al-Sifiyah [= Al-Nar min Kalimat Abi Tayfir|, p. 79). Al- 
ayn, “the where”, is a philos. term for “space” (on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s use of this and 
related words, see Gloss., 5.v.). 

83 This could be taken to signify that the companion on the path is the path: 
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without any [inner] separation, and separate from him without [outer] 
connection;** and your shadows will always bow down to [God] 
(Praised be He!), morning and evening!® 

—And also out of that [above-mentioned “Fathomless Sea’”]:°° 


“Be the raftg of him who is a rafig to you” (cf. the saying of the Prophet: “He who 
befriends [rafaga] my community, God will befriend him”; and recall also the proverb: 
Al-rafiq qabla I-tariqg). 1 believe, however, that, rather than having any such social 
import, here the ref. is to one’s own “inner companion”, or psychodynamic consort, 
the Divine Self, to whom Ibn al-‘Arabi has alluded in the above poem (et passim), 
for which view also memorable images are not lacking (e.g., that of the stranger on 
the road to Emmaus, in Luke 24: 135q.). This underlying /etmotif of the present work 
will become clearer later. | 

8¢ Hatta tattasila bi-hi min ghayri nfisal” wa-tanfasila ‘an-hu ilay-hi min ghayri ttisal™. Q2 
has garbled this line. 

8 In the morning one’s shadow (signifying the “companion”) bows to the west, 
and in the evening to the east (cf Qur. 16: 48). V and Q omit subhdna-hu foll. the 
preceding pron., suggesting that they may understand the one bowed-to to be the 
“companion” rather than God. 

86 Wa-min dhalika [l-bahri l-tamist]. See above, p. 246. Ibn al-‘Arabi uses this 
phrase frequently to introduce sections in what follows (cf p. 287, n. 56, below, 
where the ref. is explicit), thus indicating the centrality of the ocean (and pearl) 
symbolism in the overall composition of the ‘Anga’. 
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2. The Descent of a ‘Trustworthy Spirit with the 
Shining of a Clear Dawn! 


When the Dawn put the armies of the Night to flight, spurring on 
[its] chargers against [them],? and body and form were gathered into 
the grip of Essence and Attribute,’ freeing [the Mystic]* from the 
bondage of his limited existence (rigg kawni-hi)? and covering him in 
the robe of his protection (mda sawni-hi), granting him an immediate 
vision (mushahadat ‘ayni-hi) in any direction that he faced®—[at that 
time] a certain man questioned me who was of the people of Tabriz’ 
and one of those who profess to believe in the “State of the Mighty 
Ruler” (dawlat al-aziz [sct., the eschatological Kingdom of the nghtly- 
guided Mahdi]),® while denying the cancellation of the [merely ra- 
tional] discernment (sugit al-tamyiz) as to the secrets of the Portents 


1 Tanazzulu riuh™ amin bi-ishragi subh™ mubin™. The “trustworthy spirit” of the 
Qur'an (26: 193) is the angel Gabriel. Regarding the imagery of the subh mubin in 
this particular line, see Qur. 81: 19-21 & 25, which describes the angel’s first appear- 
ance before the Prophet-to-be at Mt. Hira’. Gabriel is also the “trustworthy hoopoe” 
of pp. 277sq., below. P has garbled this heading. 

* Wa-awjafa ‘alay-hi bi-sawabiqi |-khayl. The obj. of the prep. is “the night of dis- 
obedience” (S). Cf Qur. 100: 1-5: “By the snorting chargers [al-‘adiyat|; by the strik- 
ers of fire; by the dawn-raiders, blazing a trail of dust, cleaving therewith a host 
[ yam‘]!” (Arberry’s trn.; cf also 59: 6). 

> Wa-hasala l-jismu wa-l-rasmu fi qabdati |-‘aym wa-l-ismi. Fism and rasm here may 
connote, roughly, “matter and form.” In /stida@hat, 67, wm is def. as “the [particu- 
lar] Divine name/attribute which is the determiner (al-hakim) of the condition of 
the servant” (see also rasm [in tbid., 5.v.|). The idea may be that the body and soul 
of the mystic are broken down, or reduced, to their logical constituents with the 
breaking of the dawn of revelation. 

* I take the obj. of the verb to be the mystic as prefigured in the person of 
Muhammad (who received the revelation from Gabriel), although the referent actu- 
ally seems to be the “night” (symbolizing the mystic’s existential being?). 

» “Because the lower-soul (al-nafs) is a bonded slave (ragigah qinnah), but the heart 
is free” (M). 

® When Muhammad attempted to turn away from the terrifying vision of Gabriel, 
he could see nothing but the archangel in every direction he faced. Q2 has musd‘adah 
(support) instead of mushahadah. 

” A town in Adharbayjan, in present-day north-western Iran. The rulers of that 
region in the second half of the 6th/12th cent. were the Atabegs of the Eldigiizid 
Turks, who were vehement Sunnis. 

8 This is presumably the same as the dawlat al-‘zz (state of might/glory) men- 
tioned below, on pp. 492 (at n. 61) and 532 (at n. 48), where it seems to signify 
the Theophanic creation. Here, however, it may be understood as the establish- 
ment of the eschatological kingdom of God. For S’s interpretation, see App. I. 

° That is, he maintained the reliability of rational thought to explicate the truths 
of eschatology (a Mu‘tazilite position). M thinks that it is the “nullification of the 
gnostic’s legal responsibility [sugut al-taklif|” which is being denied here, but the 
fact that he has misunderstood the general purport of this passage is evident in his 
glossing dawlat al-‘aziz as “the heart, because God has strengthened it with victory 
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of the [Last] Hour (asrar ashrat al-sa‘ah), its Powers (imaratu-ha),'° its 
Realities (haqa@iqu-ha), and its Intimations (esharatu-ha) concerning the 
“Rising of the Sun from the place of its setting” (¢ula‘ al-shams min 
maghribi-ha)'' and the spirituality of its Destination and its Way of 
going forth (rihdniyat magsidi-ha wa-madhhabi-ha)."* | Likewise, they 
deny] the “closing of the Door of repentance”" and the retention of 
baseness and sin, and the animation of a Beast [of the Earth] (nafkhu 
dabbat™),'* the descent of a Messiah (nuziilu masth'"\,’° the disappear- 
ance of an army in the vast waste,'® and a terrible battle'’ and the 


(a‘azza-hu Liahu 6i-l-nasrt),” while, in the margin, al-@ziz is said to denote the Seal 
and the Mahdi. 

'0 As voc. in W (to rhyme with zshdratu-ha). ‘Vhis could be read as amdrat (signs), 
which would be an unusual plur. form for amdrah, however. 

'' The rising of the sun out of the west is one of the five (or ten) canonical por- 
tents of the day of Judgment, listed by Najm al-Din al-Nasafi (d. 537/1142-43) as: 
the appearance of the “Antichrist” (al-dayal), the “beast of the earth,’ Gog and 
Magog, the descent of Jesus from Heaven, and the nsing of the sun from the place 
of its setting (see Elder, tr., A Commentary on the Creed of Islam, pp. 165-66; cf also 
Wensinck, The Muslim Creed, p. 197). Al-Taftazant (d. 791/1389) notes ten signs in 
his comm., quoting the hadith which I have given in App. I, 539. 

'2 The madhhab and the magsid can be understood both macrocosmically and mic- 
rocosmically, depending on whether the “western sun” is regarded as the astronomic- 
historical symbol of the Seal/Mahdi or his mystical-human instantiation in the 
pilgrim to Mecca. 

'5 Repentance (fawbah) will no longer be accepted after the sun has risen from 
the west and the beast of the earth has raised its head (see next note). 

1 The “animation” of the beast is not mentioned in Qur. 27: 82, but, rather, its 
miraculous speech (cf Rev. 13: 15). V, B2 and Q add taklim before nafkh, reading: 
“the causing to speak and the animation of a beast.” 

'S I do not, of course, employ the word, “messiah”, here in its proper, Judeo- 
Christian sense, but rather as the etymological counterpart of the Qur’anic epithet 
for Jesus, al-Masth (see Qur. 3: 45, et al.). M glosses this as “the messiah of your 
soul (masth nafsi-ka) ... because he wipes away (masaha) from your soul... ignorance 
and foolishness” (cf Jeffery, 5.v. masth). . 

'© [Yunkiru| . . . khasfa jaysh" bi-mahamati fayh". Instead of b1-mahamah (= fi l-bayda’), 
Q2 has Tihamah, and, in place of fayh (for fayha’?), W reads fasth (wide); and V and 
S, fath. This is the “Sufyanid” army sent against the Mahdi, which God will cause 
to disappear in the desert (cf below, p. 496 at n. 97). It is part of a trad. recorded 
in Abi Da’iid, Mahdi, 1, and discussed by Ibn al-‘Arabit in Muhddarah, 1, 431 (cf 
R. Hartmann, Jslamische Apokalypse aus der Kreuzzugszeit, where this passage is wrongly 
dated c. 576/1180), and inc. in Chap. 366 of the Futahat (IIT, 327 [32]-328 [4]). 
For another version of the trad., see Mugaddimah, II, 165, which describes a mili- 
tary mission (ba‘th) sent from Umayyad Damascus (= al-Fayha’) against the Mahdi- 
pretender in Mecca, which God causes to disappear in the desert (yakhsifu b1-him 
bi-l-bayda’t) between Medina and Mecca (Qur. 28: 81-82 may be the inspiration 
behind this trad.; see D.B. MacDonald, “al-Mahdi,” as rev. in the Shorter Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, p. 313a; and W. Madelung’s studies of the Sufyanid cycle of trads., cited 
in Bib. II). For S’s comm., see App. I. 

7 Malhamah ‘uzma. Cf, Rev. 16: 14, on Armageddon, “the battle of that great Day 
of God Almighty.” 
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conquest of a great City'® with [the recitation of] the Takbir and the 
Tahiil'® in accordance with the dictates of the [Prophetary] Sunnah, 
not by means of keen-edged swords and shining spears.*” [Similarly, 
the man from Tabriz was ignorant of] a Seal of Sainthood (khatm 
walayah), a Verdant Meadow (rawdah khadra’),”' a Secret of Prophecy 
(srr nubiiwah)*? and a Pure Way (mahayah bayda’),? as well as One 
who left his [proper] Station for a lower one so that the Most-perfect 
Nobility (al-sharaf al-akmal) accrued to him,” and, [finally] an Imposter 
(dayal [= “Antichrist”])? who found not the right way, and One 
killed by him, who dies and is brought back to life.” 

[The man from Tabriz then] said to me: “I would like you to 
elucidate for me where the Secrets of these [Cosmic-historical] Entities 
are to be found in the Human [Microcosm] (nash’at al-insan), for I 


'8 In the margin of M this city is identified as “the great Rome” (Riimah al-kubra), 
but the madinah al-Rimiyah taken by the power of the Takbir in the account from 
the Muhddarah cited above is, of course, Constantinople (al-Qustantiniyah). ‘There was 
a common belief, however, cited by al-Qurtubi (see above, pp. 178-79), that the 
Mahdi will first conquer Andalusia before turning east to take Rome and, only 
then, Constantinople (see also Mugaddimah, II, 191; and Fig. VI, p. 499, which fea- 
tures a mandala-like symbolic diagram of this city (and see also Figs. VIII-—X, pp. 
587-88). 

'9 That is, the ejaculations, Allahu akbar (God is great!) and La ilaha ula Llah 
(There is no god but God). M describes these as “the expression of the feeling/con- 
sciousness of Islam (2zhar shu‘ur al-Islam).” Gf. Fosh. 6: 20. 

20 La bi-l-murhafati l-bidi wa-la bi-zurq l-asinnat. It is interesting to contrast the 
apparently irenic spirit of this line with the more belligerent tone of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
later treatment of the same theme in the Fut. III, 327 (27), tr. by Morris in 
Illuminations, 121. 

“| ‘That is, Damascus, as the place where, acc. to trad., Jesus will descend from 
Heaven upon the white minaret of the great Umayyad mosque. 

“2 Both comms. interpret this as sainthood, M explaining that for each prophet 
there is a saint, “and, contrary to the teaching of the Master, [prophecy] 1s supe- 
rior to absolute sainthood.” Q has buniiwah (sonship) rather than nubiwah. 

*3 This signifies the “straight path” of the shari‘ah (see Fut. III, 69 [15sq.], tr. by 
Cyrille Chodkiewicz in [/luminations, 214—16, et seq.), but it is not clear what its inclu- 
sion in this litany of eschatological tenets purports. As early as 600/1203—04 in 
Mecca, Ibn al-‘Arabi compiled a collection of hadiths with figh applications regard- 
ing ritual purity and prayer which he entitled Al-Mahayah al-Bayda’ fi -Ahkam al- 
Shar%yah (Yahia, no. 392). 

** That is, Jesus as the Seal/Mahdi, who, from his station on high, will descend 
to earth to become God’s vicegerent in the last days (of Phil. 2: 5-7). Q2 has al- 
mashngq instead of al-sharaf. 

*° B2 and Q2 have yal (men) instead of dayal; and R(?), V, B2, QO and Q2 add 
khuriij (emergence) before the latter (S has kharaja). 

°° VVa-dayal” la yaya, wa-gatil” la-hu la yamiitu wa-yahya (or yuhya). The “one 
killed” by Antichrist or the beast (and thereafter revived by God?) is Enoch- 
Idris/ Elijah, who, acc. to trad., testified against the beast (see J.-O. Blichfeldt, Early 
Mahdism, p. 5; but cf below, p. 502, n. 148). Cf also Rev. 11: 3-12. 
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would make you ‘a Meteor in wait’ (shiha@b rasad\’’ to my ‘Satan’,”® 
and I will follow you ‘on condition that you teach me what you 
have been taught [of] Right Conduct (rashad).’”” 

So I asked him: “Where is your ‘Servant’ and your ‘Sustenance’ 
( fata-ka wa-qitu-ka)?*’ And did your ‘Fish’ (hitu-ka) take [its way] in 
the sea by a secret passage (sarab)?”°' To this he replied: “Were it 
not for my ‘Fish’ taking [its way] by a secret passage, I would not 
have found a road (sabab) to you; and were it not for my ‘Servant? 
( fata’ -z),> I would not have brought along my ‘Breakfast’ (ghada’-1).”°*— 
“TYour ‘Fish’, sci., your body(?)] will cling to your station,”*» I told 





“7 See Qur. 72: 9 (Arberry’s trn.; of above, p. 231, n. 33). Here the 2nd-pers. 
pron. is sing. 

8 Cf, Qur. 37: 6-10. M glosses this as the nafs al-ammarah bi-l-sw (of Qur. 12: 53). 

*° These are the words of Moses addressed to the anonymous personage known 
as al-Khadir (see above, p. 37, n. 126; and E./. 1, s.v.) in Qur. 18: 66. The ensuing 
dialogue would be incomprehensible outside the context of the story of Moses and 
his servant recounted in the Sarah of the Cave (18: 60-82). Acc. to Maghribine 
trad., Moses encountered al-Khadir near Tangier. I read rashad (to rhyme with 
rasad) rather than rushd, as in D and W (foll. the usual reading of 18: 66), although 
both mean “rectitude/maturity in action”. “Right conduct is the righteousness of 
religion and the world (salah al-din wa-l-dunya)” (M). This is hardly to be taken in 
the sense of ordinary social morality, but rather the super-morality (= apparent 
immorality) of al-Khadir’s inexplicable actions in the Qur’anic account. 

0M interprets Moses’s “servant” as “the secret deposited in the heart”; and S 
says it is “Joshua (Yuwashsha‘), the son of Nin (whale), who is faith (a/-tman).” ‘The 
“sustenance” the former glosses as piety (al-tagwa) on the basis of Qur. 2: 197: “the 
best provision (al-zad) 1s piety.” See App. I. 

31 This is an abbreviated paraphrase of Qur. 18: 61. The word which I have tr. 
“by a secret passage,” sarab”, is an occasion of much debate among the Scriptural 
exegetes, and can be rendered plausibly in many ways (see Lane, s.v.). My trn. here 
attempts to reflect Ibn al-‘Arabi’s apparent intent. As for what the “fish” symbol- 
izes in this passage, perhaps it is the physical body, either rejuvenated by the waters 
of eternal life (cf the exegetes’ background material to this verse summarized by 
George Sale in his trn. of the Qur’an, vol. I, p. 92, n.b. sq.) or reconstituted as 
a new incarnation. M’s interpretation is different: “That 1s, did your soul (nafsu-ka) 
return to the ocean of your gnosis (bahr “rfani-ka)?” Cf. Jesus’s response to the scribe 
who said that he would follow him wherever he went (in Matt. 8: 19-20). For S’s 
comm., see App. I. 

32 Cf; Qur. 18: 61-64. Moses and his servant found al-Khadir only after “for- 
getting their fish” and “retracing their steps.” Cf also the refrain in the foll. story 
of Dha |-Qarnayn ({v. 85, et al.): Fa-ttaba‘a sabab” (and he followed on a road). 

33° Thus in D, P, W, B2, Z, Q and Q2(?), to rhyme with ghada’-i. The other ss. 
have the more correct fatdayya. 

3# “\Vere the ‘secret passage’ of the fish, which is the lower-soul (nafs) in the sea 
of the heart, to be non-existent, then the occasion of ecstasy and encounter (sabab 
al-wydan wa-l-luga) would not exist” (M). 

°° Sa-yalhaqu bi-magami-ka. V, B2 and both printed edns. have sa-talhaqu, “you will 
reach (your station).” 
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him, “but you will be late [in arriving]; and when that takes place, 
you will be interred in the [station of your] grave.”°° Then I asked 
him: “And did you ‘forget the Fish’ and ‘retrace your steps’ in order 
to discover the truth of your affair?”’’ To this he responded: “All 
of that has already been [done], but he is surely wearied who takes 
his knowledge from engendered beings (al-akwan)!”*® 

Then I said to him: “Does the Real announce to you*’ that I am 
the devotee of Mercy and Knowledge (sa@hib al-rahmah wa-l-Um)? Well, 
I announce that you are the follower of crudeness and blamewor- 
thiness (al-ghilzah wa-l-dhamm),*° for I am in the [qualitative] Essence 
(al-‘ayn), while you are in [the condition of] quantitative existence 
(al-kamm)."' You are, in your mundane realm (mulku-ka),” a chieftain 
(rvis), confined (hadis) in the prison of the world of your percep- 
tion; while I, in my Divine realm (malakit-i), am [merely] a pre- 
cious ‘hole’ [in the fabric of the World] (‘alg nafts\* and a skilled 
maker of apparel.”*® 


°° Instead of tugbaru, Q has tukhbaru (you will be informed); and Q2, tu‘tharu 
(? you will be made to stumble). In this connection both comms. cite the Sufi say- 
ing, “Die before you perish,” equating death with fand’ (annihilation of all tempo- 
ral attributes). 

°” Hagigatu khabari-ka. “Have you disregarded your soul after restraining it, ... and 
returned from heedlessness (al-ghaflah) to mindfulness (al-yagzah), or from lassitude 
(al-fatrah) to worship?” (M). 

°° The rationalistic speculator outstrips the evidence of his own senses in his haste 
to acquire a prion knowledge. But cf Ibn al-‘Arabi’s advice given above, p. 236 (at 
n. 60). 

°° A-wa bashshara-ka |-Haqqu. 

© “—-Because Moses is the follower of harshness and censure (al-ghilzah wa-l- 
dhamm), harsh and censorious towards anyone who opposes him. For he is the adher- 
ent of a law (sahibu shar‘") which it is not permissible for anyone to contradict, 
while al-Khadir, on the other hand, is the friend of inspiration and truth (saéhibu 
ilham™ wa-hagigat")” (S; for the rest of this passage, see App. I). 

*' Kamm (lit., “quantity”) is the term for the Aristotelean category, both spatial 
(denoting volume) and temporal. “That is, in imperfection (al-nagqs), since quantity 
(al-kammiyah) is liable to increase and decrease” (M). Q adds appropriately, both as 
to reason and rhyme: wa-l-ayn (and [in] space). 

*” “In the kingdom of your humanity (mamlakatu insdniyati-ka)” (M). 

8 Alamu shahadati-ka. In Istilahat, 73, mulk (the visible world) is glossed as “the 
world of sense-evidence” (‘Glam al-shahddah), as opposed to the malakit, or “heavenly 
kingdom,” which is the “unseen world” (‘alam al-ghayb\. M identifies the former as 
“the world of legal obligations (Glam al-takalif) in which you have sense experience.” 

* An ‘alg (or ‘alag) is also s. th. which has clung to a garment (see Lane, 5.v.; of 
also ‘lg and ‘alag). S reads ‘alag (a clot of blood), with ref. to Qur. 96: 2. 

® Sahibu san‘ati labiis” (cf. Qur. 21: 80, where coats of mail are intended). If | 
have understood this ironical allusion: In his external, phenomenal nature man may 
be said to be a kind of privation of the macrocosmic order, or, as it were, an 
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“Behold, I come to you resolutely,” he said; “Teach me [what 
you have been taught of]* Right Conduct!” Then said I: “Truly, 
you will not be able to bear with me, for how can you be patient 
with that whereof you cannot compass any knowledge?”—But “God 
willing, you will find me patient,” he replied; “and I will not dis- 
obey you in any matter.” Whereupon I declared:*’ “If you follow 


me, then do not ask me about anything unless I make mention of 
eke 


A Description of the Condition after Release and Departure’ 

Then I said to him: “Sir, (May God preserve the lights of your 
hoary beard and safeguard for you the pleasure of your foible!),°° I 
would like to acquaint you with my story, that it might be to you 
a staircase to my dais (minassat-7).’' It may be that your denial [of 
these esoteric teachings] will diminish, and, indeed, it would be best 
if you were to repent. Verily, that which you have asked me about 
concerning these Secrets preserved from perception by the [intellec- 
tual] lights (mulahazat al-anwar}—how [could it ever be received] in 
the world of rational notions (‘alam al-afkar), when their disclosure 
(ifsha’u-ha) is not permissible at any time, and no breath (nafkh) at 


“appendix” (lag) thereto, while in his essential nature he is one with the Maker 
of the very stuff of creation and co-creator of its secondary forms. 

*© Mim-ma ‘ullimta (as in Qur. 18: 66) is wanting in all ss. exc. for the late B2, Q 
and Q?. 

*7 Exc. for this verb and the one beginning the passage, the whole of these last 
three and a half sentences are quoted from Qur. 18: 66-70. Ibn al-‘Arabi, then, 
takes the part of the saintly “outlaw,” al-Khadir (as a type of the Seal/Mahdi, or 
super-walz), and his interlocutor, that of Moses (as the law-bound prophet). 

8 That is, as paraphrased by M: Do not ask about the “preternatural phenom- 
ena and miracles (al-khawangq wa-l-karamat)” that proceed from me, “because if you 
are one of the ‘people of the [Divine] channels’ (? afi al-qandyai), then you will 
surely understand this correspondence, and that by the grace of God.” 

%° Wasfu hal” ba‘da hall” wa-tarhal". The “release and departure” refer to the spir- 
itual abstraction of the author, described as a mystical sage or healer (hakim) in the 
foll. section. 

°° Mata‘u ‘aybati-ka, in B, E, RC), Z, M and Q, The other ss. have ghaybatu-ka 
(your transcendence) in place of the last, missing, it seems to me, the sarcastic lev- 
ity (which, it is true, is all too rare in theological writings). E: has haybatu-ka (your 
fear [of God]) in the margin. Although he has the correct reading, M still misses 
the point (consistent with his mistaken view that the querist from ‘Tabriz is an 
enlightened Sifi), glossing “your foible” as the na/s, and, in the margin, identifying 
the mata‘ al-najfs as the heart (qalb)! 

>! The minassah is a raised platform, or dais, upon which a bride is seated for 
display to the bridegroom. In Jstelahat, 70, the minassah is likened to the place of 
spiritual ‘Theophanies (tajlzyat riihaniyah). It was also a technical term for Ibn Qast 
in the Khal al-Na‘layn (see Ms. Sehid Ah 1174, ff. 37-38). “Staircase”: sullam. 
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all could evoke or animate them?” Truly, their Tidings are sublime, 
and Satan, their denier (munktru-ha), is grievous!°° 

“If [ have not adverted to some of what you questioned me about, 
nor did I set out [to treat of] some of it, that is because the Way 
which I follow and the Station I seek—single-minded [in my devo- 
tion] to it (¢nfaradtu tlay-h1)—|is|] the Station of the Singularity of the 
One ( fardaniyat al-Ahad)* and the ‘Negation of multiplicity and num- 
ber’ (nafy al-kathrah wa-l-‘adad),” in connection with which it is hardly 
apposite to turn toward an engendered entity (kawn)°? which can 
accept nothing but what the eye (‘ayn) can realize.°’ Whenever my 
concentrated aspiration (himmat-i)* is not attached to the happen- 
ings of existence (hawadith al-kawn), nor my word (kalimat-i)” directed 
to them,” then is the Real (Praised be He!) my Goal (wyhat-7),*' plac- 
ing me above the viewpoint of my [own limited] perspective (mulahazatu 
jthat-i). I have not borne witness to any [particular] place (ayn), so 
how could I perceive any [finite] existence (kawn)?”” 


°2 Ba‘thu-ha wa-thya’u-ha. That is, the esoteric secrets as such can never be seen or 
heard in the exoteric realm of perception. 

3 Alim (causing grief or extreme pain) in the earliest ss.| M and S have la’im 
(depraved); and Q, rajim (accursed). “Their tidings”: nabau-ha. 

** M styles this the “magnet of the hearts” (maghndatis al-qulub), “for the devotee 
of this station sees nothing but the essence of the necessary Being (dhat wapb al- 
wujitd).” 

° Cf S. al-Hakim, Mu%am, s.v. fardiyah (p. 873): The odd, or singular one (al- 
fard) “is distinguished (infarada) from the even/double (al-shaf‘) by virtue of the assim- 
ilation to the [Divine] unity (al-tashbih b1-l-ahadzyah).” Perhaps the most apt comparison 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi to any other historical figure of the East would be to the great 
Vedanta teacher of non-dualism, Shankaracharya, whose primary method of spiri- 
tual discrimination was summed up in the slogan, Net nett (Not this, not that). 

°° Or: “a world [of engendered beings],” here and at the end of the paragraph. 

°7 Note that ‘ayn is here taken to rhyme with kawn. Q2 omits ma (that which). 

8 Himmah: a term “applied to the freeing of the heart for [single-minded con- 
centration on] the desired objects (tajrid al-galb h-l-mund); to the primal sincerity of 
the aspirant (awwal sidq al-murid); and to the concentration of the spiritual aspira- 
tions ( jam‘ al-himam) to insure the purity of inspiration” (Jstdlahat, 67; see also Mawagqr’, 
77-78; and MuSam, no. 655). Cf also the Divine saying of Sahl al-Tustart: “We 
withdrew from you any aspiration except that to Us....” (related by Ruzbihan 
Baqli in his Ava’s al-Bayan fi Haqa’ig al-Qur’an, vol. II, p. 378). 

°° For the different senses of the word, kalimah, in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings, see 
Muam, no. 553. S thinks that the ref. is to a wound (kalm) in the mystic’s heart. 
Q has kulltyat rather than kalimat-i, and B2 omits the latter. 

°° B, D, R, Z and Q have tashawwajfat rather than tashawwagat (they desired). 

6! Wayhah: “direction (= qiblah); goal, objective; intention”. V, W, B2, both comms. 
and both edns. have nuzhat-t (my diversion) instead of nazzaha-ni. 

® “Because of the absorption of my essence [in the one Being] and the annihi- 
lation of my attributes when I beheld it in my mirror” (M). 
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Wisdom of Instruction from a Wise Instructor’ 

When I saw how the inquirer into those Secrets was motivated 
by the exigencies of denial (dawaT l-inkar),? I turned away from him 
in the manner of a sagacious Teacher (mu‘allim nasih),’ facing the 
direction of the Real (wyhat al-Hagqq) in Whose Hand are the Keys 
(al-mafatih) to the Station which confines him (_ya‘gilu-hu),* and I 
blocked the door which denies and remains ignorant of Him, so that 
he might become fortified in the Station of Audition (maqam al-sam‘) 
and realize one of the Realities of the [Divine] Union (haga’iq alsam‘).° 
I betook myself to the Real obediently (mulabbiy”), confiding in Him 
secretly (munajiy”), charging to my account® the abundances of His 
Blessings (sawabigh n‘ami-hi) and giving the inquirer to hear the Secrets 
of His wise Counsels (sara’ir hikami-hi),’ as though I did not aim in 
that to teach [him] (¢a‘zm). Thus does he whom the Real causes to be- 
come a Sage (hakim),® for “houses may not be entered except at their 
doors (min abwabi-ha),”? and kings are not dropped in upon through 
them without their doorkeepers’ permission (b7i-idhni huyabi-ha).'° 


| Hikmatu ta‘iim™ min ‘alim" hakim™ (as voc. in B, D and W). ‘Adm (knower) is 
meant here in the sense of mu‘allim (teacher). 

2 D, W, S and Q2 have al-afkar (thoughts) in place of al-inkar (but W corrects 
this in the margin), and Z seems to read al-adhkar (dhikrs). 

> Q2 has muta‘alim (learned) instead of mu‘allim. 

* While the “Opener” (al-Fath; cf Qur. 34: 26) is always and only God, “the 
key (miftah) varies according to what is to be opened (a/-maftih), nor can [the key] 
open anything except that for which it is specially made” (al-Hakim, Mu‘am, 
p. 864; cf also n. 97, below). 

> Fam’ “gathering, union, aggregation”. The “presence of the all-comprehen- 
siveness” (hadrat al-jam‘) is the greatest Divine name, Allah (see Fut. 1, 323 [20]). Gf 
Istilahat, 59: “The all-comprehensive union is Reality without creation (Haqq bi-la 
khalg)” (cf. also al-Qashani, Jstlahat al-Sifiyah, p. 41; and Mujam, no. 131, et seq.). 

© A‘uddu ‘alayya in most ss. M and Q (in corrigenda) have a‘du ‘ald which the for- 
mer glosses as “I hastened [to]”, although this verb with ‘ala means, rather, “to 
attack, assail”. S has aghdu (I left), but that sense does not take the prep., either. 

” Here we have an early instance of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage of the term that would 
be billed in the title of his chef d’oeuvre, the Fusiis al Hikam (lit., “the bezels of the 
[various modes of] wisdom”). 

® This word connotes both a wise counselor and a healer. For al-Hakim al- 
Tirmidhi it signifies one versed in esoteric wisdom (hikmah), a “theosophist”. 

9 Cf Qur. 2: 189, thought to prohibit a pagan Arab practice of making a new 
entrance in the rear of one’s house after returning from the pilgrimage. S identifies 
the “doors” as the prophets and the saints (see App. I). Q2 has garbled this line. 

'0 “Similarly, the secrets are not arrived at by means of instruction (al-ta‘lim), but, 
instead, by spiritual inspiration (al-fayd, “emanation”) from a wise knower (Gm 
hakim)” (M). Rather, the point is either that the wise teacher is as the door (and 
doorkeeper) to salvation (cf App. I), or, more likely in this context, that the teacher 
must patiently gain the student’s assent to his teaching, and not try to overpower 
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However, were I to reveal the Secrets suddenly, [the querist’s] mind 
would thereby be quickly distressed,'' for the spirit of his reflection 
(srr fikri-ht) would wander unrestrained in the world of delusive 
grandeur (Glam al-tajsim),'* and the Sultan of his denial (sultan nukn-hi)' 
would take possession of his mind. Then his light would be turned 
into fire (nar), and his habitation into Perdition (bawar).'* 

But the Absolute Sage (al-hakim al-mutlag),” if he should under- 
take (on the part of one such as we have described) to implore the 
Real (mundshadat al-Haqq), abandoning all of Creation, the [Light of 
the] Station will illuminate him,'® and he will cut through the illu- 
sions, withdraw from the bodies, and submit himself with all sub- 
mission [to God]. And the [following] Epitome (nuktah) occurred to 
his heart and led him to the Gnosis of his Essence and his Lord 
(ma‘rifat dhati-hi wa-Rabbi-h1)."’ 

Then I turned away from [that introspective reflection] to this 
Wisdom [which I am now prepared to share with the reader], and 
I recited [the following Poetic Meditation], revealing some of what I 
have discovered, and in which we shall give [the inquirer] instruction"® 
[as to how entering upon] the Path (al-suluk) is by virtue of the 
Attraction of the Real ( jadhb al-Haqq)'? and His Summoner (da7-hz),” 


his will. The office of hajb was regarded by orthodox religious-constitutional theo- 
rists as illegitimate, precisely for the reason illustrated in the text. 

'' Wajada galbu-hu h-dhalika sarah”. Instead of the first, V and W have wajadtu 
(I found [his heart to be ...]). 

'2 Or, possibly: “the world of embodiment” (a/-tajsim). 

'S Q2 repeats fikru-hu (his thought) in place of nukru-hu. 

'* "The dar al-qarar is the “Hereafter” in general; and dar al-bawdr is a name for 
“Hell” (as is al-nar). 

19 “The absolute sage” is Ibn al-‘Arabi himself, as we infer below. Mutlaqg here 
has the sense of “released, abstracted (from conditioned existence)”, as we saw the 
hakim become at the beginning of this section. 

'© Bahara-hu |-magamu (see Blachére, s.v. bahara). ‘The “station” here is that of the 
Seal/Mahdi—vis., the magam al-qurbah. “The light of the essence (nir al-‘ayn) flows 
in waves from the intensity of the light...in that station; and, on account of this, 
(the mystic} becomes forgetful of all of creation and occupies himself in the refor- 
mation of his soul (is/ah nafse-hr)” (M). 

'7 Cf, the well-known Siaff saying: “He who knows himself (nafsu-hu) knows his 
Lord.” On this hadith (not inc. in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mishkah), see Mufam, p. 1261, no. 
13; and cf. Path, 344-46. 

'8 Voc. as nu‘allimu-hu in C and D (nu‘imu-hu in W), with ref. to the tam (instruc- 
tion) of the section-heading. B2, M and Q2 have ta‘lamu-hu (you will be informed 
of it). 

'? On the cognate term, jadhbah (attraction; ecstasy), see Gloss., 5.v. 

*0 ‘That is, presumably, the Prophet Muhammad, but possibly, also, the Seal/ Mahdi 
(cf. n. 28, below). Da%, of course, is the /sma%i designation for the function of pro- 
pagandist. Q2 has wa-dawat-hi (His summons) instead of wa-da%-hu. 
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and by His Beneficence (birru-hu)*! (Praised be He!) toward the Servant 
and His Affection [for him]—to the end that, perchance, he might 
wake up and know Him: 


[A Poetic Meditation]? 


My heart, in Thy remembrance, is [both] happy and aggrieved 
when seized by a Flash or sundry Transformations;”* 

Though, were its Resolve” to rise to Revelation’s Heaven, 
passion and becoming” would not have possessed it. 

But [my heart] turned aside from the Goal of the Path,”’ B,8 
and so, wretched among creatures, attained it not— 

Until a Summoner” called it from desires, [so that] 
elated and enthralled, it was illuminated: 


“1 Birr ordinarily denotes “piety; filial piety; or neighborly kindness”, eéc., but Lane 
seems to allow for the usage in my trn. (s.v. barra and bir). “His affection”: tahaffi- 
hi. Q2 has garbled this and the foll. line. 

* The copyist of R notes that a sama‘ (certification of authenticity) appears in 
al-Ounawr’s transcript ([X] in Fig. II, p. 198) at this point. 

23 Nuktah shi‘riyah (see Gloss., s.v. nuktah). This heading appears only in Q, but it 
accurately represents the author’s identification of this poem (continued infra) as a 
nuktah which occurred to his heart while in a state of abstraction. The metre of the 
poem (D2, 29-31) is al-basit (tetrametre). 

** T take lamh (a glance; flash) here to be syn. with Jam‘, and, hence, to signify 
much the same as /a@m1‘ah (pl., lawami‘): “a light of ‘Theophany which remains fixed 
for two moments, or nearly that” (stzl@hat, 65). As for talwin, Ibn al-‘Arabi def. it 
as “the migration of the servant through his states (ahwdlu-hu),” and adds: “In the 
opinion of most people it is an imperfect station (magadm naqis), but in our view it 
is the most perfect of all, the state of the servant therein being that of God’s say- 
ing: ‘Every day He is at some matter’ (Qur. 55: 29).” Be that as it may, here talwin 
would appear to be the occasion of the poet’s grief, while the “flash” of Divine 
beauty 1s the cause of his happiness. 

2° Himmatu-hu (see above, p. 263, n. 58), which S def. as “the power of firm 
intent in entreaty (gawat al-‘azm fi [-talab) with energy in acts of devotion (ma‘a 
l-nashat ft l-“badah).” “Revelation’s heaven”: sama’ al-kashf. 

°° Wad" wa-takwini: “ecstatic emotion and [passivity to] becoming.” On takwin, 
see Fusiis, I, 115 sg.; and Affi, The Mystical Philosophy, p. 31. Cf also below, at 
n. 79, and pp. 319, n. 8, and 368 at n. 147. In place of takwin, D repeats talwin 
(transformation). 

27 Qasd al-sabil (cf. Qur. 16: 9). 

*8 Dawah: the same as the dat l-Haqgq mentioned above (at n. 20). In this case, 
however, the ref. would seem to be to Jesus, who, acc. to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own tes- 
timony, was the agent of the young man’s initial conversion (see above, pp. 3-4, 
n. 3, for refs.). This may be evinced in the present verse since it was specifically 
to asceticism and renunciation [of desires] (al-zuhd wa-l-tajrid) that Jesus called the 
neophyte (see Fut. I, 49 [33], tr. in App. IV, 597). It is also possible to read daTyah 
min al-ashwaq as “a certain motivating desire.” D2 has mixed up the second hemistichs 
of this verse and the next. 
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Lightning flashed in every quarter of the sky, 
disquieting the dark clouds like unto my heart 

For the night-clouds bring rain and the wind scatters [seeds],°° 
lightning is dazzling and water changeable,” 

And the Land of Bodies” brought forth all of its beauty,” 
and India and China became fragrant!** 


129 


When my interlocutor had thus heard the description of his con- 
dition (wasf halati-m), I—having confined the full-moon of his spirit 
in the ring of its halo (darat halati-hi) [so that] he became con- 
scious of what had been concealed within him (and bringing out a 
portion of its Meaning for him)**—I noticed that he had been lis- 
tening intently to me with his entire being (b7-kulliyati-hi\’’ [so that] 
he went beyond the [limited] perception of his selfhood (mulahazat 


29 “Tyark clouds” are a very auspicious harbinger for people of the desert (see 
next verse). 

30 Fa-l-suhbu sanyat™ wa-l-rihu dhariyat’. Sitrah 51 is entitled Al-Dhanyat, which is 
often tr. as “The Winds scattering [rain],” though the expression has been inter- 
preted to signify “prolific women [who bring forth many children]” or “the causes 
of the scattering of the created beings” (see Lane, s.v. al-dhariyat). “[Seeds]”: dhurrat. 

31 Wa-l-ma@’u masniini. C glosses the last as “changeable” (mutaghayyir). Rather than 
“fetid, stinking”, as most western dictionaries tr. masniin when applied to water or 
clay (as in Qur. 15: 26, 28 & 33), I would emphasize the secondary meaning given 
by Lane: “poured forth in a form, or shape... as... liquified substances are poured 
forth into moulds” (s.v. masniin). 

2 Ard al-jusiim: “Nature”. Note that, together with the preceding verse, each of 
the four natural “elements” is represented. 

°° D2 has habs/hubs in place of husn. 

** As the lands of spice and incense. In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cosmography, the “west” 
stands for the unmanifest, spiritual pole of creation, and the “east” for the mani- 
fest, physical realm (cf intro., pp. 172-775sq.). 

35 Wa-sajantu badra swri-hi_ fi darati halati-hi, in all of the earliest ss. and both comms. 
(though only B and D are voc.). Q has sujina ({the full-moon] was imprisoned) 
instead of sajantu, but amends this to sabaha (swam), as in W, V, B2, Q2 and the 
margin of W read saat (“became still/dark”, as in Qur. 93: 2). Our reading is sup- 
ported by the occurrence of a similar expression (wugi‘u-hu ft hibalati-ka wa-habsu- 
hu ft darat: halati-ka) in a letter written by Ibn al-‘Arabi, probably around the same 
time as the composition of the ‘Anga’ (see A. al-Kutub [in Rasa@ il, r. 21], p. 1). Q2 
has idarah instead of darah; and V, B2, S and Q have dar (abode). As for the word, 
halah, Dozy (s.v.) thinks that it is a corruption of falagah (circle, ring), but it may 
rather come from the Gr., halos (halo). S suggests that the halo [formed by the 
refraction of ice-crystals around the full moon] presages “the rains of [God’s] mercy.” 
Here, however, the idea seems to be that the auditor was made to become intro- 
verted, reflecting his light back upon himself. 

36 Wa-abraztu nubdhat™ min ma‘ani-h. 

7 Q has lum‘ah (a flash) before this. 
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nafstyati-ht).*> I then turned my face to him, and he was totally 
absorbed (fan'") in that which I had been presenting, thirsting for 
more of my verses. And he requested that I continue without delay, 
so I went on: 


[—Continuation of A Poetic Meditation] 


Over the Land of Body there is no mountaintop” 
except it is embellished with bright wildflowers;* 
And every novel wonder shining forth in the bodies 
and in the souls is predetermined and preproportioned,"! 
The heart taking pleasure in changing its appearance,” 
avidly appreciative of Beauty’s every aspect; 
While the body is an Ark on the Sea of Abundance,” 
stirred by a Western Wind laden with the Secrets.” 





8 Instead of nafsiyatu-hu, Q2 has nafisatu-hu; and S, taftishu-hu (his inquiry). 

°° Marqabah in most of the ss. C, W, B2 and the margin of Q have martabah (sta- 
tion); and Q, mangabah (mountain pass). A margabah is an elevated place, such as 
a mountaintop, upon which a watchman may ascend to observe afar. “The land 
of body”: ard al-ism (cf. n. 32, above). Note that the subj. of the preceding verses 
is being continued. The metre, again, is al-basit. 

© Al-nuwwar (Edelweiss), in most ss., inc. Q (which amends it, however, to al- 
anwar, as in W). B2 and S read al-nir. M interprets the flowers as the “radiant 
secrets” (al-asrar al-munawwarah) pervading the “inner and the outer senses.” 

“Souls”: sara@ir (s., sarirah). The “novel wonders” (bida, = the a‘yan, or ideal 
realities, understood as conceptual ideations) appearing therein are symbolized by 
the “bright wildflowers” on the “mountaintop” of the preceding verse. 

* Taglibu mashhadi-h. Taglib, of course, is cognate with al-galb (the heart). Mashhad: 
“appearance, or external aspect”. 

®% Or: “avid of ornament” (mina [-tazyini dinnini). The last word was used to refer 
to Muhammad (but in the neg. and w/o ltashdid, necessary here for the metre) in 
the passage from Qur. 81: 24 which forms the background to the previous section 
on the subh mubin (clear dawn), p. 257, e¢ seg., above. Lane (s.v. danin) notes that 
some read this verse as meaning: “[Muhammad] is not a tenacious concealer of 
[the esoteric verities] which have been revealed to him.” 

 Fulk™ bi-bahni ljawdi. P has galb (a heart) instead of fulk. Jawd denotes “plen- 
tiful rain”, and fudk is used for Noah’s ark in Qur. 7: 64. An otherwise unknown 
K. al-Fulk al-Mashhin is mentioned by Ibn al-‘Arabi in both of his autobibliogra- 
phies (see Yahia, no. 146), and Bagdath (/dah al-Maknin, vol. Il, p. 201) knows it 
as a work on asceticism. “A western wind”: rth al-gharb (D has al-qurb, “nearness”, 
instead of the last). 

*® “The body is the ship (al-safinah), the sea is the heart, and the wind, desire 
[to be united with the Beloved] (al-shawq). He made it to be the western [wind] 
because that is the gentlest of breezes” (M). Actually, unlike the Hellenic Zephyr, 
the westerly wind [al-sabd, al-dabir| in Arabic literature was not regarded as bene- 
ficent (see Fusiis, 1, 107-08, where it drives the damned to Hell). Here it is pos- 
sibly a metonym of the Seal/Mahdi (as arising out of the Maghrib; see Chap. 7 
of the intro.). 
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And the Ark’s Passenger*® (as long as it is driven 
by the Wind of the Law) is preserved and blessed:* 

The [Ship’s] Captain sets its course unto the 7awhid* 
in which, for the Exalted Host,” is safe-harbor. 

But were you to behold it stirred by the wind of Yearning,”® 
it sails, neither moving nor yet stationary!! 


* 6 *K * * K K 


The Primary Constituents” deposited in Man B,8b 
are Light and Fire and moulded potter’s Clay; 

While That which unites my Lord and me”™ is [likewise] 
set down and enjoined by the Prophetary Sunnah.» 

For the Secret of my physical and moral Nature” 
(If you will realize!) is united with God,’ 


© Rak al-fulk. V and Q have fa-markab in place of wa-rakib. “The spiritual man 
(al-insan al-ma‘nawi) is a passenger in the ship of the senses, which is the body” (S). 

7 Mahfiz™ wa-maymiini. Instead of the last word, B2 has ma’miin (trustworthy); 
and D2, mamniin (blessed). “The wind of the law”: rif al-shari‘ah. 

8 Alga l-ra@isu ilé l-tawhidi maqdama-hi. The tawhid is the affirmation that God is 
One, which is the key to salvation in Islam. M styles it the “station of Divine unity” 
(maqam al-ahadiyah). 

9 [i-l-mala’t [-‘ulwityi (as voc. in B, C and W): This would normally signify the 
“heavenly host,” but here it is the Sufr brotherhood. 

© Rih al-shawg. M glosses the latter as love (al-mahabbah); and al-Jurjani def. it 
as “the inclination (nazza‘) of the heart towards reunion with the Beloved” (A. al- 
Tavifat, s.v.). 

! Yairi wa-ma fi-hi tahrik” wa-taskini, in most ss., though some of the later ones 
have tai instead of the first. Interestingly, B seems to read bahr-t (my ocean) or 
bahvi (a diver?); and W has bakr, which it amends to yajri. 

2 Al-awa@’il. D2 has the syn., al-‘anasir. 

3 Tin masniin. Cf. Qur. 15: 26, 28 & 33, where (hama’) masniin may have the 
sense I suggested in n. 31, above. These three substances (corresponding to the 
“gunas” of Hindu philosophy—sativa, rajas and tamas (harmony, force and inertia)— 
are the material principles of the three worlds—spiritual, imaginal and corporeal— 
apperceived by intellect-intuition, imagination and senses, and inhabited by angels, 
jimn and men, respectively. Perhaps we can speculate that when “light” is likened 
to the philos. element of “fire”, “fire” becomes the “air” of Eph. 2: 2 (of also 6: 12), 
so that the latter may be assimilated to the “passion” of trn., p. 238 (at n. 11), and 
the “light” to the intellect, or spint. 

* Al-waslu ma bayn-i ‘ala kathab”/wa-bayna Rabb-i. Q2 has garbled this hemistich. 

°° Mafrid’” wa-masniini. Here masniin means “instituted, prescribed by the Sunnah” 
(cf. above, n. 53). The final word in both this and the preceding verse is erased in 
B, but neither appears to have been masnin. The verb, “set down” (ida‘u), likewise 
echoes “deposited” (mida‘ah) in the preceding verse. “That which unites”: al-wasl, 
the “connection, or link” with God, is the “supernatural,” Divine spirit (a/-serr) in 
man (see next verse). 

°° Min khalg-i wa-min khulug-t. Regarding these, see Lane, s.v. khalq. 

7 [Bi-Liahi| . . . mawsil™ wa-mamnini: “bound and indebted (to God).” The spirit 
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Declaring: “I am the Heart of the Real!”**—But take heed: 
In truth, the Heart of God’s Scripture is Ya’ Sin.” 
Before He breathed on me, a time of His Eternity 
had already over me passed by in my arising: 
Neither the sinless Angel®’ can know my Razson d’étre, 
nor yet the Accurséd one, vexed by a [great] serpent. 
When I veiled myself with the “Matter” of my Kingdom,” 
the Clay hid me in its [bosom] from [the sinner’s]®’ knowing; 


(al-sirr) is “graciously bestowed” (mamniin) by God and remains connected (maw)siil) 
to Him. 

8 Inn-i qalbu l-Hagqi. Q2 has garbled this phrase. Compare al-Hallaj’s dictum: 
Ana |-Haqq (see Massignon, Passion, I, 126-34). M glosses galb al-Haqg as “defined 
(muttasif) in terms of the Real.” 

°° This is Chap. 36 of the Qur’4n, named after the letters comprising its first 
verse, and is one of the most popular sérahs. It is said in a trad.: “Verily, to every- 
thing there is a heart, and the heart of the Qur’an is Ya’ Sin.” (On this trad. and 
its variants, see Abii |-Fida’ Ibn Kathir, Tafsir al-Qur’an al-‘Azim, vol. Ill, pp. 562-63; 
and also Sufis, 73). The letters,  .» , are imagined by some to signify ya msan (“O 
man!” scz., the Prophet). See App. I for S’s comm. 

8° Min ba‘di ma qad ata, min gabhi nafkhati-hi/ ‘alayya min dahri-hi fi nash’at-i hini. Cf. 
Qur. 76: 1: “Has there ever come upon man a time when he was not a thing 
remembered?” (Hal ata ‘ala l-insan hin min al-dahr, etc.). A hin (time period) is sup- 
posedly forty years. 

6! Al-malak al-ma‘siim: Perhaps a generic ref. to the angels, who are incapable of 
sin. 

2 Ma sabab-i: the first principle of his creation in God’s omniscience. 

° Yanki-hi tinnini. Tinnin (from the Heb.; cf Gen. 1: 21 and Psalms 148: 7, et al.): 
Usually identified as an aquatic monster (a whale, shark, crocodile, serpent, or 
dragon), here the ref. is probably to one of the seventy or 99 “serpents” (s., énnin) 
which, acc. to trad., will be given power to torment infidels in their graves until 
Judgment (see Tirmidhi, Sifat al-qyamah, 26; Musnad, Ul, 38; and ‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Darimi, Al-Sunan, Rigdq, 94). On the tnnin, see al-Damiri, Hayat 
al-Hayawan, s.v. Instead of tannin, W, Q, and Q2 have tabyin (demonstration). “The 
accursed one”: al-la‘tn, “the devil” (but here probably intended as the sinner in gen- 
eral). Q2 has garbled this hemistich. 

* Tasattartu ‘an (instrumental usage of the prep.). S alone has ft (in). 

© Salsalu mamlakat-i. Salsal (ringing clay) is the compound from which man was 
fashioned in Qur. 15: 26, et al. The “kingdom” is the corporeal being of man, the 
“human estate.” 

66 Akhfa-m ...ft ‘ayni-hi I-tiné, in most of the ss. E, R, M and S have ghaybu-hu 
(its transcendence) instead of ‘aynu-hu; and V and Q have ghaynu-hu (its clouds). ‘Ayn 
here has the sense of “material substance” (= asl, “stock, constituent essence”). “The 
clay”: al-tin. This word also frequently denotes the substance of man in the Qur’an 
(see 6: 2, et al.; cf also 3: 49, where Jesus creates birds out of fin). Al-tinah was used 
by Ibn al-Mugaffa‘ to tr. the Greek, Aylé (see S.M. Afnan, Philosophical Terminology 
in Arabic and Persian, p. 117). For both comms., see App. I. 

8? That is, “the accursed one” mentioned above, personifying “passion” (but re- 
call that “the sinless angel” had, likewise, been ignorant of the secret of the poet’s 
true being). 
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For the Cloud of Darkness blinded him to my appearance® 
When I was kept secure in the Concealed Mystery,” 

So that, while I abided there, [the Curs’d one] became proud, 
strutting leisurely about with swagger in his gait.’ 


* *K * * +k *k *K 


When the Heart made its Night-flight to the Highest [Station],”’ 
passing by Eden where bright-eyed houris” flirt with him, 

He lowered his gaze, not dashing off to [woo] them 
when [the term] of the loan of his passion expired.” 

And when he mounted up upon the Throne, he received 
homage of the “Tablet”, Knowing “Pen” and [“Inkwell”].” 


68 Fa-kana yahjubu-hii ‘an-nit wa-‘an sifat-i: “was screening him from [beholding my 
essence] and my attribute [= my phenomenal appearance].” It is not the Sufi’s 
true self which is veiled by matter from its would-be beholder, but vice versa. Cf 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s def. of transcendence (al-ghayb) in Istilahat, 72: “[It is] all that the 
Real veils from you by means of you, not through It/Him (min-ka, la min-hu)” (the 
1990 edn. wrongly omits min-ka). “The clouds of darkness [obscurity]: ghaym al-‘amd. 

 Wa-ana fi l-ghaybi makhzinii. Ghayb (lit., “absence; concealment, invisibility; uncon- 
sciousness”) may be tr. in different ways, depending on the context (see preceding 
note). Here, rather than the Divine transcendence as such, the obscuration of embod- 
iment appears to be intended. 

” Like Antinous, the usurping suitor, in the absence of Odysseus. 

" Sara l-qalbu h-l-a‘la. This is an allusion to the /s7a’ (night-journey) of the Prophet 
to the “Furthest Mosque” in Jerusalem (see Qur. 17: 1; and above, p. 250, n. 35). 
Regarding this popular motif, see Morris, “The Spiritual Ascension: Ibn ‘Arabi and 
the M1‘ra).” 

” See Qur. 56: 22-24, et al., where the paradisiacal consorts are likened to “images 
of hidden pearls” (see Jeffery, s.v. hiir). The “gardens of Eden” (jannat ‘Adan) are 
frequently evoked in the Qur’an (eg., 38: 49-54). 

"3 Lamma mada ‘an hawa-hu |-qardu wa-l-dini (reading the latter instead of dayn, for 
the sake of the rhyme) in B, E, R and D2. On the difference between gard and 
dayn, both meaning “loan” here, see Lane, s.v. dayn (cf. also Jeffery, s.v. din). Most 
of the other ss. have al-fard (religious duty/precept) in place of al-gard, plausibly 
reading al-din (religion) instead of “loan/debt.” Q has al-fard (sic), which it amends 
to al-gharad (inclination). 

 Baya‘a-hii/l-lawhu wa-l-qalamu |-allamu wa-l-niini: sct., universal soul, first intel- 
lect, and the highest consciousness of undifferentiated reality. More specifically, acc. 
to Istilahat, 70, the “tablet” is “the place of recording and writing down (mahall al- 
tadwin wa-l-tastir) that which is mired [in time] until a fixed limit” (cf Qur. 85: 22); 
while the “calamus” is a metonym for “knowledge [of everything] in detail” (7m 
al-tafstl); and the letter, nuén—standing for the “inkwell” (dawah)—emblemizes knowl- 
edge [of all in the state] of undifferentiation (“lm al-ymal). Al-Qashani applies the 
latter two to Qur. 68: 1 (see his Istidahat al-Siftyah, p. 98). On the first two terms, 
see Muam, s.v. al-galam al-ala and al-lawh al-mahfuz, nos. 529 and 562. M glosses 
“the tablet” as galb (= soul), the “pen” as sirr (= spirit), and the nin (fish) as nafs 
(= the flesh). 
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Were you to see Him—but His real Being is concealed—” 
His station is established on the Throne of the Real;’ 

And if He is revealed in a Being in His Wisdom, 
[that is because] He is intent upon that very Being,” 

By virtue of the mixture of the “Hurlers-forth”’? with Him 
exclaiming to the [latent] Entities of mankind: “Be!” 

But every heart is heedless®® of the Secret of [God’s] Wisdom 
[contained] in every being—and those hearts are deceived!*! 


of *k *K *K * * ae 


Know, then, you cannot comprehend the Derry” 
if within you there is no Yarmuk or Siffin;® 


"> Wa-qad akhfa hagigata-hi. The mystic’s accession to the throne of gnostic sov- 
ereignty is accomplished in the spiritual world, unbeknown to every observer (inc. 
the self). Note that in this and the next two verses I have capitalized the prons., 
indicating that I understand the referent to be quasi-Divine, the apotheosis of mys- 
tic man (“your God” in the 5th verse foll.). 

© La-hit fuwayga stiwa’i |-Haggi tamkinii: \it., “he has a rank somewhat above the 
throning of the Real.” In the Qur’an, God is often described as “mounting the 
throne” (zstawa ‘ala |-‘arsh) after the creation (e.g., in 25: 59; cf also 5: 20). I am not 
certain of the purport of this expression here (/fuwayga is a metrical expedient for 
‘ala). S, evidently confusing Joshua (Moses’s “servant”, mentioned earlier) with Jonah, 
thinks that the heart’s “mounting” is upon the back of the whale! On the notion 
of istiwa’, see Mujam, no. 360. 

” La-hit ‘ala zahn dhaka l-kawm ta‘yini. (On the redundant usage of zahr, see Lane, 
s.v. [end]). Q2 has dhat (essence) instead of dhaka. Ta‘yin ‘ala: “to fix one’s eyes, be 
intent upon”. 

8 Ti-mazy l-mulqiyat bi-hi. S relates this ref. to the (two) angelic “receivers” (al- 
mutalaggiydn) who record each man’s deeds (see Qur. 50: 17~-23sg.) and who are 
apparently the same that are commanded to hurl (algiya) the evildoers into Hell in 
v. 24. The command for human beings to come forth in the second hemistich, 
then, may refer to the raising of all mankind from their graves in the Resurrection, 
or “second creation.” On the other hand, there is mention of “those [angels] who 
deliver scripture (al-mulqiyatu dhikr™)” in 77: 5, so that, in the present context, we 
may discern a recondite allusion to some kind of demiurgic agents who bring forth 
the elemental compound from which, by the mandate of the “inner Imam,” human 
beings arise from their Divinely-established seed-potencies (cf above, n. 30). “With 
Him” refers not to God, of course, but to the quasi-Divine “perfect man” seated 
on the throne. D2 has marah (joy?) in place of maz. (Obviously, my reading of this 
very obscure passage is highly conjectural). 

Kuni. Cf Qur. 2: 117 (et al): “When He decrees a thing He says to it only 
‘Be!’ and it is.” On takwin, see above, n. 26. 

8° Instead of sahd (for saha), Q2 has sahm-i(?). 

8! S., maghbiin. A name of the Judgment is the “day of mutual deception” ( yawm 
al-taghibun; see Qur. 64: 9). 

8 Al-ilah. W and Q have al-alih, which has the same meaning but does not suit 
the metre. 

8 These are the sites of two decisive battles in the early history of Islam: the 
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So recognize your God before death comes, lest you die 

and you are [still] held captive by convention! 
If you are manifested in His “Eastern Appearance,” 

as Knowledge of the Hour,® all will stroll forth in [your light],°° 
And in all that you conceal and reveal®’ of [men’s] deeds, 

the ugly and the beautiful® will be made apparent. 
Understand (May I be your Ransom!) God’s Secret in_you,®° 


river, al-Yarmik, in present-day Jordan, where Muslim armies routed the Byzantines 
in 15/636; and Siffin, on the right bank of the Euphrates, where, in 37/657, 
Mu‘awiyah b. Abi Sufyan’s Syrian general forced the caliph, SAlT b. Abi Talib, to 
a fatal stalemate. M explains these refs. as symbolizing the battle between the heart 
and the lower-soul (muhdrabat al-qalb wa-l-nafs), while S would have it to be the 
struggle between “your soul and your satan.” The copyist of W, for his part, glosses 
“Yarmuk” as the shart‘ah and “Siffin” as hagigah. Perhaps we may understand the 
first battle as an instance of the victory of the spiritual-intellectual forces, while the 
second represents the inevitable recidivism of disruptive psychic energies. In place 
of fi-ka, Q2 has gabla (before). 

8 Al-taglid: “following a religious/intellectual authority w/o question”. In effect, 
it is the contrary of ytshdd (independent judgment based on inquiry into the sources 
of religious authority). “Conventional faith is second-hand, received from another 
(sama min al-ghayr), ... while the gnostic draws his proof from himself” (S; cf Qur. 
51: 20-21). M’s remarks are also worth noting: “Every Muslim must know that 
which he worships (so that he can serve purposefully) before death takes him away”. 
For if he perishes before coming to know [his Lord], he will be as bound by the 
“necklace” of desire (mugallad bi-qiladat al-bugha), held captive under the compulsion 
of the Real (masjiin ft gahr al-Haqq). [Animals destined for sacrifice at Mecca were 
given a special collar (gzladah)—a practice known as lfaglid (collaring)]. “And who- 
ever dies without knowing who is the imam of his time (zmam zamani-ht), verily, he 
has died the death of ignorance (mawtah jahiltyah)” (M). “Your God”: dahu-ka (ef. 
above, p. 228, n. 3). 

8 Wa-in tajallayta ft shargiyt mashhadi-hi/ “lm. The last word is sometimes read 
as ‘alam (= ma‘lam), “a sign, or distinguishing mark”, in Qur. 43: 61 (here, however, 
the metre does not allow it), usually taken to refer to Jesus as himself one of the 
signs of the eschaton: “Verily, he is knowledge/a sign (sle) of the hour” (see Lane, 
s.v. malam). Q2 has ‘ulama’ (religious scholars), and has garbled the remainder of 
the verse. 

8° Tanazzaha fi-ka l-Gh wa-l-dini. That is, you will yourself become the rising sun 
of the Seal/Mahdr, and all will be illuminated in the light of your knowledge. Q2 
has tanazzala (?) for the verb. 

87 D2 and Q2 have the verbs in 3rd-pers. masc. (understanding God as the 
subj.?). Perhaps there is an allusion here to the end of Qur. 3: 49, where Jesus 
claims the power to apprise men of all that they conceal in their personal lives. 

88 Mina I-takalifi tagbth” wa-tahsiniu: \it., “of the religious-legal impositions (s., taklif), 
[both] the estimations of what is reprehensible and what is proper.” 

89 Fa-fham, fadaytu-ka, sirra Llahi_fi-ka. S paraphrases fadaytu-ka with: “I made myself 
your ransom ( fida’u-ka),” after which he quotes Qur. 57: 4: “[God] 1s with you wher- 
ever you may be.” The Divine secret is not the ransom (¢f / Tim. 2: 6, et al.) but 
that which is ransomed within the auditor, so to speak, his true self (cf Qur. 37: 
107). The phrase could be rendered simply: “I released you from captivity,” i., 
the bondage of dependence upon others (= taglid; cf. n. 84, above). 
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but do not make it known—it is hidden from the others; 


Preserve and guard it jealously as long as you live thereby, 
for the Secret is [as] dead, buried in the Noble heart.” 


When [my interlocutor had, thus] heard about the Furthest [Station] 
of the hearts (muntaha [-qulib),?' coming to know of the Nobility of 
the transcendent Mysteries (sharaf al-ghuyiib), and seeing the Lordly 
Attributes and Spiritual Secrets (al-sifat al-rabbaniyah wa-l-asrar al- 
ruhaniyah) embraced in the Human Kingdom (mamlakah insaniyah), he 
fell to his knee and cast off his darkness,” proclaiming: “Truly, I am 
the Most-hidden Secret (aktam al-sirr\’” [when] the matter had become 
quite clear [to him].%* For denial had ceased and Satan been dri- 
ven off by virtue of [God’s saying:] “My Servants—you [Satan] have 
no power (sultan) over them!’”* So, then, [he implored me:] “Describe 
[for me] the matter,” for, indeed, I submit myself [to you]; and 
teach me, for, truly, I [am ready to] learn.” 

(To this] I replied that I never ceased coming and going, morn- 
ing and evening,” at this sublime Place of Witnessing (al-mashhad al- 
sant) and exalted Station (al-magam al-‘ali) until the matter became 
firmly established with me, and the “Secondary Keys” (al-mafatih al- 
thawani)?’ came into my possession. For when I became possessed of 
that acquisition, and the Real disposed me to be sent forth (a/-tagdim), 
preparing me for Particularization (al-tafsil),* I came to realize that 


 Qalb al-hurr. “the heart of the free-born [scz., gentleman].” 

9! Instead of muntahd, Q has mushtahd (one longed for [by the hearts]). 

2 P, M, S and Q have “his two knees” (rukbatay-hi, gen.), which the latter alone 
makes good by reading ‘an zulmatay-m (“[casting off | his two darknesses”—sez., igno- 
rance [of God’s unity] and transgression [see [.ane, s.v. zulmah}) in the foll. clause. 

% Fa-iidiha l-amru. W and Q have wa-awdahu l-amn (and the most-evident power, 
or affair). 

* Qur. 15: 42 and 17: 65. 

% Fa-sif al-khabar, in all ss. exc. for Q2, which has wa-sif al-khayr. 

% Fy ghabig” wa-sabih”. Q2 has garbled the first. 

% In her Mufam al-Siuft, S. al-Hakim quotes from a ms. in a library in Damascus 
entitled Miftah al-Ghayb, which is ascribed to Ibn al-‘Arabi: “Know that the ‘primary 
keys’ (al-mafatih al-uwal) cannot be used by anyone but [God]; whereas the ‘secondary 
keys’ are known to us, they being His names by which the transcendent mysteries 
of potential beings are opened up” (p. 867). Q2 has garbled the adj.; and B2 and 
Q2 have fi (instead of bayna) yadayya. 

% |Va-rashshaha-ni hi-l-tafsit. B glosses the verbal phrase with gaddama-ni (He pre- 
pared me [for]). E, W and Z read al-tafdil (preference) instead of al-tafstl. “Partic- 
ularization” here may connote s. th. like “individuation” (fa‘yin) or “existentiation” 
(takwin), but tafsil could also denote “exposition” in the sense of “explaining” abstruse 
mysteries. 
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He (Exalted be He!) wills my return to the World of Appearance 
(ruji-t tla Glam al-shahadah),” so I assented to that in accordance with 
the condition of present Continuance and the “Addition” (‘ala shart 
al-ibqa@ al-halt wa-l-ziyadah).' For there is absolutely no definitive 
evidence for the existence of any terminus (nzhdyah), nor has any man 
ever truly realized an end (ghayah), as [God Himself] is the Speaker 
(Praised be He!) of the declaration of Transcendence and Exaltation 
(tanzth wa-tamjid): “They [shall] have all that they desire in [the gar- 
den of Paradise], and with Us there is an Excess (mazid).”'*' He who 
becomes distinguished by this Station acquires the Power of accom- 
plishing his will (nufidh wadatt-hi) in his own domain (mulku-hu),'” 
along with the “Addition” (zzyadah) of that which cannot be attrib- 
uted to the achievement of [personal] Resolution (al-himmah) [alone].'™ 
The “Power of accomplishing his will’ is [alluded to] in His decla- 
ration: “It may happen that God will grant the [spiritual] Victory 
(al-fath)'°*—but on condition of the fulfilment of His Covenant (‘ahdu- 
hu)'°°>—while the “Addition” is in the perfection of Sainthood (tatmim 
al-walayah)' with His saying (Be He Praised!) “—or [send] a Command 
from His Presence (amr min ‘“indi-hi).”'% 


% “After granting me the Divine secrets and instructing me in the teachings of 
the righteous (¢a‘lim al-abrar\, so that I might guide the people in the world of appear- 
ance (‘alam al-shahadah) and instruct them in the truth of worship (hagigat al-‘badah)” 
(M). ‘Alam al-shahadah: “the world of sense-perception”, equated with the “lam al- 
mulk (the kingdom of this world) in J/stilahat, 73. On the notion of ng, see Chap. 
45 of the FPutuhat. 

100 Al-ibqa’ al-hak (the continuation of the present) is the same as baga’: “contin- 
uance [of existence after the ‘death’ of fana’, the annihilation of the creaturely attrib- 
utes]” (cf Istdlahat, 59). Regarding zzyadah, cf. next note. 

1! Qur. 50: 35, referring to the delights of Paradise for the blessed and the 
“excess/addition” (= mazid, ziyadah) willed by God beyond all of which they could 
conceive. Note that Ibn al-‘Arabi specifically denies the ultimacy of the classic Suft 
notion of fana’ (extinction), on the principle that ex nzhilo nihil fit. 

2 When the mystic attains to this station “he is able to exercise magical con- 
trol (tamakkana min al-tasarruf) in the kingdom of his humanity (mamlakat insaniyati-h1) 
by the power of his command and prohibition (b:-nufudht amn-hi wa-nahyi-h1)” (M). 

13 On himmah, see above, p. 263, n. 58. C inadvertently omits this line and part 
of the next. 

14 Qur. 5: 52. The quotation of this verse is continued below (n. 107). 

' That is, the pre-eternal covenant (see above, pp. 247-48, n. 18). 

1 Instead of al-walayah, V, B2, Q and Q2 have al-dyah ([the conclusion of] the 
verse), which is plausible (see next note), but the best ss. clearly read “sainthood.” 

10? Continuing Qur. 5: 52 (see supra). This is a good example of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
usage of batint hermeneutics: The “amr (command = word) from [God’s] presence” 
is Jesus, the kalimat Allah, as tatmim al-walayah, or seal of sainthood. Thus, instead 
of the existential annihilation of Theravadic buddhahood, Ibn al-‘Arabi opts for the 
Christic apotheosis (= zzy@dah) of the bodhisattva. 
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With my [above-described] departure from adherence to the 
[Divine] Companion (al-rafiq)'*® [and my return] to the World of 
variegation and fabrication (‘Glam al-targi‘ wa-l-talfig),'°° I was met by 
the “occurrences” of engendered entities (hawadith al-akwan) in the 
way, whereupon I discovered in the infernal and angelic creatures 
(al-haddithat al-dniyah wa-l-atiyah)''® [those] which I beheld personally 
(ma shahidtu-hu), while from the higher and lower existent beings (al- 
kainat al-‘ulwtyah wa-l-sufliyah) 1 came to know [those] which I came 
across (md wajadtu-hu).''' And from that time, as I am now currently 
and shall be until my demise (Aulk-7)''? and separation from my 
[physical life] (mulk-7, “my domain”), [I remain] in that Expenential 
Return (al-raj‘ah al-mashhadiyah) attesting to the Unitary Quality (al- 
sifah al-ahadiyah).''° 


—And also from that [same “Fathomless Sea”]:!!* 


108 Inswraf-t min ghayrt mufaraqati l-rafigqi. Instead of the first phrase, Q2 has “his 
departure” (insirafu-hu). 

109 Targi® “patchworking”. Lane quotes the foll. verse of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak: 
“We repair (nuragqi‘u)...our state in the present world by rending... our reli- 
gion,/so that neither our religion remains nor what we repair” (s.v. raga‘a; cf. Matt. 
9: 16). Acc. to S, this denotes “a kind of mending of clothing with colored patches, 
that being an indication of the diversity of worship (tanwi* al-“badah). For the angels 
do not have that, but rather they all have one sort of worship,” as they lack man’s 
completeness. D and Q2 have al-tarfi‘ (elevation) instead of al-targt‘ 

110 B, E, R, Q2 and the margin of C have al-hddithat instead of al-hawadith (which 
cannot be construed as animate), as in all of the other ss. In the two adjs. there 
is much disparity in the ss., and I have followed B (the earliest, though it is not 
the least obscure). E, D, R and Z can also be read thus (by supplying the maddah); 
and C has the second but omits the first. The association of al-antyah with infernal 
punishment is based on Qur. 88: 5, where the damned are said to drink from a 
boiling (Gniyah) spring. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s intent is probably rather the jinn (morally neu- 
tral “demons, or spirits of fire”) than “devils”, however. As for the second ad)., 
Lane notes that até” (coming) can connote the sense of “an angel” (5.v.). Exc. for 
Q2, which has al-atzyah twice, all of the later ss. read al-anniyah wa-l-ayniyah, which 
is apparently intended to signify “temporal and spatial”. 

'l <Ulwt denotes “supralunar” in the Ptolemaic system, and suffi, “sublunar”. Note 
the possibly implicit contrast between wuwjiid and shuhid (in the preceding clause). 

112 Q2 has halakat-i (my destruction) instead of hulk-i here; and malakat-t (my char- 
acter trait) in place of mu/k-7 in the next clause. 

'13 In his return to the ‘alam al-shahadah/ al-mulk, the mystic experiences (and, so, 
bears witness to) the world as the manifestation of the one God. 

''¥ See above, p. 246 at n. 1, and below, p. 287, n. 56. Al-Sa‘di apparently 
alludes to a legend which would identify this sea as that in which King Solomon’s 
signet-ring was lost for a time when it was purloined by a satanic spirit (see the 
art., “Sulaiman b. Dawid,” in E-/. 1). Acc. to Rabbinic and Muslim lore, satans 
were employed by Solomon to dive for pearls (see Qur. 21: 82 and 38: 37); and he 
also knew the language of birds (mantig al-tayr, in 27: 165q.; see next note). 
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3. A Trustworthy Hoopoe Bringing Sure Tidings! 
—Who took concrete form in Three Lights and Wrappings of Secrets? 


Among [the forms of] him who saluted me from his horizon (ufugu-hu),’ 
manifesting unto me a part of his nature (khulugu-hu), [were, firstly] 
a Setting Star (kawkab al-ufiul)* in the robe of Love (nda? al-miqah);? 
[after which] his Moon rose up (bazzgh)° in the garb of illuminative 
Guidance (hullat al-hidayah al-mushnigqah), for every Luminary bestows 
its reality (haqigatu-hu) and clarifies for us its way (tarigatu-hu). Then 
these both were followed by the Greater Sun (al-shams al-akbar)' and 
the Most-resplendent Light (a/-niir al-azhar),? which dispelled the dark- 
nesses (al-sudaf), illuminated the [celestial] chambers (a/-ghuraf) and 


| Hud’hud amin ja’a bi-naba’ yagin (see Qur. 27: 20-44). V, B2 and Q insert isharah 
(an intimation) before this. S continues his relation of this passage to the story of 
Solomon (see preceding note), in which the hoopoe was said to have brought the 
prophet-king news (naba’ yagin, v. 22) of the Queen of Sheba (Bilqis), upon which 
he had it carry a message (Aad) inviting her to accept the true religion (of / Kings 
10: 1-10). On the hoopoe and the many legends surrounding it in Islamic lore, see 
al-Damiri, Hayat al-Hayawan, vol. II, p. 413, et seg., part of which S quotes (w/o 
acknowledgement). | 

° Wa-qad tajassada fi thalathati anwar” wa-aghtiyati asrar”. Q2 alone has aghtiyatu-hu 
instead of the last expression. The comms. explain this phrase as alluding to Solomon’s 
having to search for (tafaggada) the hoopoe among the birds in Qur. 27: 20 because 
of its being concealed [ gha’1b]. The “three lights” al-Sa‘di interprets as the star, 
moon and sun of the story about Abraham in Qur. 6: 74-78sq., these being also 
the “wrappings of secrets,” or veils (hujub) of the truth. While this interpretation is 
also written in the margin of M (by al-Sa‘di?), al-Maqabiri himself glosses the 
“lights” as those of apostleship (a/-risalah), gnosis (al-ma‘nfah) and spintual colloquy 
(al-munajah). ‘Vhis line is highlighted as part of the section-heading in B, R, P, Z 
and M. 

3 In the Strat al-Nali of Ibn Hisham (vol. I, p. 237; and Guillaume, tr., The Life 
of Muhammad, p. 106) the angel Gabriel appears to Muhammad as “a man pure 
(of form), his two feet astride the horizon (ufug) of heaven,” whence he salutes the 
prophet-to-be. 

* Whereas, properly, the uf of a star is its setting beyond the horizon (2.e., obscu- 
ration), here and below it seems, rather, to denote the time of the luminary in its 
brightness, as it appears near the horizon just before setting (cf Qur. 6: 76; and the 
Gloss., 5.v.). 

» As in B (which glosses the second word as al-mahabbah) and all other early ss. 
W is unclear; and B2 and both comms. have al-magt (aversion) in place of al-migah ! 
Q has alagu-hu (its brightness); and Q2, ulfah (? intimacy). The “morning star” 1s 
Venus, planet of love in astrology. 

° Cf Qur. 6: 77. 

" Cf Qur. 6: 78, where Abraham calls the sun “greater” (than the moon and 
star). 

®* “If the sun of the profession of Divine unity (shams al-tawhid) dawns in the city 
of your humanity (madinat insdniyati-ka) and the light of faithfulness (nar al-ikhlas) illu- 
minates it, their radiance will shine on the attributes of your soul” (M). 
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eliminated troubles (al-kulaf)’—[this] being the “Exemplary Self- 
manifestation” (al-taallt l-mithali) and “Light Sent-forth” (al-niir al-usalt).'° 

(This Solar-figure] saluted [me], then set in the Occident of the 
Unseen (maghrib al-mu‘ammé)'' until the advent of the appointed Time 
(al-ajal al-musammda).'* When the Time is imminent, drawing near, he 
will rise as a Guide (had”) from the place in which he had set." 
This, then, is the Sun of Guidance (shams al-tawjth) and the Station 
of ‘Transcendence (maqam al-tanzih), with the setting of which (d7-ufilr- 
ii)'* polytheism (al-ishrak) shall cease!’ and the covenants of false- 
Associates [with God] (‘ugad al-ashrak) will dissolve,'® so that their 
prey gets away,’’ their ruse being lifted.” 

This Setting (a/-wfiil), in its entirety, is in two parts’? for him who 
has two eyes [to see]: Although it takes place in [the Mystic’s] heart, 
yet it is by a Light from his Lord in the World of his transcendent 
Being (ghaybu-hu), the Light of His Nearness (qurbu-hu) remaining with 
him:” 





° Or: “affectations; ceremonies” (kulaf are also “freckles, sun-spots”). S interprets 
this to mean the lifting of “religious imposition” (tak) from the righteous. 

'0'V and B2 have al-timthalt (? assimilative) for the adj.; and Q has both. 

'' This sentence begins: Fa-sallama, thumma afala. In place of the second phrase, 
Q2 has ilayya; and al-ghamy instead of al-mu‘ammd, reading: “and he submitted to 
me in the occident of unconsciousness”(!). WW and Q have maghribu-hu; and M, 
maghrib-t. 

'2 That is, the time predetermined by God (see, eg. Qur., 11: 3, 13: 2, et al.) 
when the sun will rise from the place of its setting, signalling the beginning of the 
eschaton, cosmically or mystically. 

'3 Tala‘a hadiy™ min haythu gharaba. As we have seen, the sun rising in the west 
symbolizes the rightly-guided Mahdi. M interprets differently: “With the setting of 
the sun of the delusive imagination (ghurib shams al-wahm), [the intellect as the ‘guide’ 
(al-hadi)| comes to the fore to guide me.” 

4 Q2 has aJ,3! (?) instead of ufulu-hu here and in the next sentence. 

'? In the story of Abraham and the “twilight of the idols” (Qur. 6: 74-83), upon 
which this imagery is based, when the sun set (“I love not things that set,” v. 76) 
the prophet exclaimed: “O my people! Venly, I am [now] free from that which 
you associate [with God]” (v. 78). 

'° C, D, V, Z and Q have the sing., ‘ugdah; and M has wa-yanjalt ‘ugadu, etc. B2 
is wanting this clause. 

'? There is a pun here on the two significations of ashrak, the plur. of both sharik, 
“a (false) partner (of God)”, and of sharak (a snare, trap). 

'8 S quotes Qur. 4: 76 in this connection: “Verily, the ruse of Satan (kayd al- 
shaytan) 1s weak.” 

' That is, in two modes (see next note). 

0 The state of fand (mystical “annihilation”) is absolute for the temporal quali- 
ties, but is mitigated by baga’ (abiding continuous) in the mystic’s essential being 
(see above, p. 275 [at nn. 100-01], where Ibn al-‘Arab? states his case against the 
ultimacy of fana’). 
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And there shall be for him “Light upon light”?! and Joy accruing to 
jOvexen 


And if the Most-luminous Place (al-mahall al-adwa)?? becomes “dark” 
at the setting [of the lesser luminaries of the false-Associates], denuded 
of the attributes of their dwelling-place,** [that is because] it was 
plunged in the Ocean of the Holiest Essence (al-dhat al-aqdastyah), 
stripped of the garments of their essential attributes (sifat ma‘nawiyah).” 
So, contemplate this sublime Secret (al-sirr al-sant)’"°—how marvelous 
it is; and this delectable Taste (al-dhawg al-shaht)—how sweet it is!?’ 
I remained with this Solar Light (al-nur al-shamst) in his Most-holy 
Station (magamu-hu |-aqdast\, conversing intimately with him for years, 
and moonlit nights, and ages.... 

Now God has already made manifest to us the Sign (al‘alamah) 
that he [viz., the Solar-figure?]** was the Seal of the Imamate (khatam 
al-mamah\—that is to say, the Particular Muhammadan Imamate (al- 
amamah al-Muhammadiyah al-juz’tyah), not the Universal, General Imamate 
(al-imamah al-mutlaqah al-kulliyah).* Therefore, he who has understood, 


"1 Cf Qur. 24: 35. The two modes of light are those of “the direct perception 
(mushahadah) of the ‘dazzling signs’ (al-ayat al-bahirah) in the external world, and... of 
the perception of the interior (mushahadat al-batin) in the correspondence to reality” 
(M). In the margin these are correlated with the shari‘ah and hagiqah, the exoteric 
and the esoteric. But cf below, p. 284, n. 24. 

22 Surir™ warid™ ‘ald suriir". Again, the comms. read these as two types of felicity, 
é.g., “acquaintance with the exoteric and esoteric secrets” (M). V omits wand. 

*3 Thus in all ss. exc. Q, which has al-adwad, meaning the same. The comms. 
explain this as the heart, “the locus of light.” 

*4 Mu‘arr™ min sifatt magili-ha. W/o the reflected color of the container (= matter), 
the water (= spirit) is invisible. 

* That is, the specific attributes of the ashrak (see n. 17, above). 

*° W seems to have al-sunni (customary, Prophetary). 

27 Cf Psalms 34: 8: “O taste and see that the Lord is good.” Dhawg, of course, 
signifies the “immediate, non-discursive experience of God” in Sufi parlance. Q2 
adds ma ajaba-hu from the preceding clause. 

28 “To us”: that is, to the author himself. This revelation occurred in Fez in 
594/1197—-98, when, Ibn al-‘Arabi later wrote in Fut. III, 514 (13-14), “God gave 
me the sign (‘alamah) [of the Muhammadan Seal of the saints].” This could also be 
the certain Divine secret (serr) which Ibn al-‘Arabi ill-advisedly divulged in Fez in 
that same year (see zbid., II, 348 [31~-32sq.]). We may well suppose that the infor- 
mation which he was reprimanded for sharing with some friends was the fact that 
he was himself the Muhammadan Seal (see above, pp. 59-60). Otherwise, and more 
specifically, the ‘aldmah is an actual physical protuberance which appears between 
the nominee’s shoulder-blades, similar to one said to have been found on Muhammad’s 
back (see below, pp. 465-66, n. 33). 

* Foll. khatam al-imamah in the preceding clause, B has a‘ni (-imaémah in the mar- 
gin, and then the remainder of the phrase, indicating that a change in the text was 
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may he know! and he who is ignorant, let him knock on the door 
and persist [in that] as long as this Light endures on his horizon, 
before he sets in his Truth (hagqu-hu). But I have fully verified his 
properties,*° and came to know what Secrets the Real has placed in 
his keeping. ... 

—And out of that [“Fathomless Sea”]:°! 





evidently established with that ms. V, B2, and both comms. have garbled this line; 
and W adds khdtam min haythu (-walayah (a seal of sainthood) as a gloss on “the par- 
ticular Muhammadan imamate.” From this we see, again, that Ibn al-‘Arabi conflates 
the notions of Mahdi (= the “western sun”) and Seal, at least at this stage, though 
it is true that he formally distinguishes them explicitly elsewhere (see pp. 239, 495 
and 508-09, of the trn.). Mutlagah (absolute) here means “generic, not connected 
with any particular religious community.” For M’s comm., see App. I. See also 
App. Hl, 572, for H’s brief comm. on this chap. 

*° Fa-tahaqgagtu ma laday-h. Q2 has fa-haqqaqtu. 

*! See above, p. 246, n. 1; and below, p. 287, n. 56. 
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4. Purest Sealed Wine—Its Blend, Heavenly Water' 


... Until the year, Mnety-fwe and half of a Day [= 595 Anno Hejirae/ 
1198-99 c.£.],? when the gloom of clouds was dispelled from the sun 
as I was in my spiritual condition (Aa/at-7) upon the above-described 
Return [(rwi‘) to the world of perception],’ with my established Sign 
(‘alm-7 l-mashhir\* and my Knowledge concealed (“m-i /-mastiir) in the 
undergarments of Light (ghala’il al-nur). But this choice Wine [scz., 
the Seal of the Saints] was sealed with musk’ and blended with 
[water from the celestial fountain] Tasnim, because he is the Follower 
of a [true] Leader (tabiu matba‘"\® and the Auditor of One whose 
word is to be heeded (saémi‘u masmi‘”). The Signal (al-isharah) [to 
descend from Heaven] will come to him at the end of time (min 


| Rahig makhtiim mizdju-hu Tasnim. Cf. Qur. 83: 25-28, of which the heading is a 
paraphrase. M writes that “al-rahiq is the most-elevated of the waters of Paradise, 
and al-Tasnim [sic] is a spring therein from which ‘those brought near [to God]’ 
(al-mugarrabiin) drink,” and he goes on to say that the first symbolizes the “secrets” 
and the latter the “lights.” On both rahiq and Tasnim, see Jeffery, s.v. Cf also Yahia, 
no. S91. 

* That is, the Islamic lunar year which began in Nov., 1198, reckoning a “day 
(of the Lord)” as one-thousand years (see Qur. 22: 47, et al.). V, B2, S, and a foot- 
note of Q have “fifty-five” instead of “ninety-five”; and M and the margin of V 
read “forty-five.” S adds that one copy has “sixty-five.” Q2 has the correct date 
but omits the conj. before nzsf 

> See above, pp. 274-76. M’s comm. is prohibitionist: “That is, | remained drunk 
(walhdn, ‘perplexed’) with that [celestial] drink until the darkness of the self (zalam 
al-nafs) was dispelled from my heart.” Cf Rev. 1: 10. 

* As voc. in B and W (consonant with %m-7). Cf the saying, Ashharu min nar™ 
‘ala “alam”, said of s.th. very famous. This could conceivably refer to the young 
Safi’s growing renown in the Maghrib with the spread of his published writings, 
but the allusion is probably rather to the ‘a/amah (sign) distinguishing the Seal of 
the saints, obliquely hinted at here (see n. 28 on p. 279). M reads “%lm-it l-mashhiir 
(my celebrated knowledge), which he associates with exoteric knowledge and the 
shari‘ah, as opposed to the “/m-it l-mastir (my esoteric knowledge) of the foll. clause, 
which he correlates with hagigah. 

> Kana l-rahiqu bi-l-miski makhtim™”. The Qur’anic wine is also “sealed with musk” 
(khitamu-hu misk’”; but of. Lane, s.v. khitim; and Jeffery, s.v. khatam and misk). S relates 
misk to “messiah” (masth) when he writes that God “sealed His shari‘ah with the 
sainthood of Jesus,” for the latter will finally reéstablish the law of Muhammad’s 
community. 

° Both comms. read this as tabi‘ matbi‘“", M applying both participles (here and 
in the next clause) to the Seal/Mahdi, while S refers them to Muhammad as “fol- 
lower of the community of Abraham” and “followed by Jesus as Mahdi.” But in 
Fut. U1, 335 (30), Ibn al-‘Arabi describes the Mahdi as “a follower [of the Prophet] 
(muttabi‘), not one followed (matbi‘).” Tabi‘ and matbu‘ could also be taken to parallel 
the /smatit terms, al-talt (the follower) and al-sabiq (the forerunner). Cf also p. 330, 
n. 20, below. 
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ba‘d),’ and with him [will be] the Threat and the Promise (al-waTd 
wa-l-wa‘d).® 

Now when three months of the above-mentioned year had gone 
by,? and when, upon my withdrawing apart (/fiv@q-7) to this Western 
Sun (al-shams al-maghribiyah)'® and my making over [my affair] (tarak-7) 
to him in the “Yathribite Assembly” (al-‘sabah_ al-Yathnbiyah)''—the 
Seal (al-khatm) receiving me with his purest Wine,’? the heavenly 
Water (al-Tasnim)’* clarifying for me the blend of his Way (miza 
tartgi-hi)'*—1 then beheld the Seal of the Saints of God, the Real 
(khaim awliya? Allah al-Haqq),'” in the Seat of the Comprehensive 


’ Or: “afterwards” (as voc. in W). Min bud (from afar) is also possible, but it 
does not rhyme with wa‘d, below. 

8 The “promise” is that of Paradise for the righteous (see Qur. 4: 122, et al.), 
and the “threat”, that of final Judgment itself (50: 20). W has these inverted. 

* That is, into the third month (Rabr‘ I) of 595, which corresponded almost 
exactly with Jan. of 1199. On p. 288, below (at n. 2), Ibn al-‘Arabr again places 
this occurrence in Rabi‘ I. This date, then, is firmly attested as the definite termi- 
nus a quo for the composition of the ‘Anga’? Mughrib. 

10 “Where I ‘set’ in my existence (afaltu_fi wujiid-i) and learned of the essence of 
what I sought and what I worship (‘almtu ‘ayna magqsid-t wa-ma‘bid-t)” (M). S identifies 
the shams al-maghnbiyah with “the greater Seal (al-khatm al-a‘zam)” and the “Jesus of 
inspiration (Jsa l-ilham).” Q2 omits the conj. at the beginning of this clause. 

'' Yathrib, of course, is the pre-Islamic name of Medina, the “City of the Prophet.” 
M glosses Yathnbiyah as syn. with Muhammadiyah, but this is hardly revealing. The 
nisbah adj. is an allusion to Qur. 33: 13: “O people of Yathrib, there is no station 
[reading magdm instead of mugam, ‘abiding’| for you, so return [to God]! (cf Mawaqr‘, 
141, cited by Chodkiewicz, along with other refs., in Seal, 72, n. 44). As for the 
significance of the word, ‘sabah (“group, association,” = jama‘ah), cognate with ta‘assub, 
it may be relevant to point out that [bn al-‘Arabir used to meet with a circle of 
fellow Sufis in Fez in 594/1198 for nightly practice of dhzkr (see Morris’s trn. of 
Fut. Ul, 334 [29-31], in Lduminatons, 134-35), and he even suggested that it was 
on account of the break-up of this group that he began shortly thereafter to dis- 
seminate his knowledge (bathth al-“lm) in books. However, the ref. 1s more likely to 
the “station of the inexpressible” (magamu ma la yuqdlu) associated with Qur. 33: 13 
in another Maghnbine work by Ibn al-‘Arabi, the prologue to the Mashahid (see 
H. Taher, ed., “Sainthood and Prophecy,” p. 21), as Ghodkiewicz pointed out. 

'? There may be something wrong with the orig. text here. The earliest ms., B, 
clearly reads talagga-ni |-khatmu b1-rahiqi-ht, which can be construed as I have trans- 
lated. Q alone has fa-lamma ata I-khatmu, etc. (and when the Seal brought forth the 
wine). The other ss. lack either of these readings, taking talagqga-ni from the begin- 
ning of the clause as the verb. 

'5 In the Qur’an (83: 27) the name is w/o the art. 

't ‘The implication is that the celestial wine, with “Logic absolute,” opens the 
eyes to the truth. D, V, B2 and M have da instead of &. 

'" M specifies that this is “the particular [Muhammadan] Seal, not the univer- 
sal,” and that it is meant to signify “the self/soul (a/-nafs) fortified (?) by its imbib- 
ing of the pure, sealed wine,” etc. This would, indeed, seem to be the case; but if 
so, we must assume that the mystic is beholding his own self apotheosized, a motif 
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Imamate and Truth (mag‘ad al-imamah al-ihatiyah wa-l-sidq).'° He showed 
me the Secret of his lineage (serr mahtidi-hi), and | was commanded 
to kiss his hand.'? And I saw him descend upon the “Faithful one” 
(al-Siddig)'® and the “Discriminator” (al-Fariig) [viz., Abu Bakr al-Siddiq 
and ‘Umar b. al-Khattab, the first and second Caliphs] and approach’” 
the “Truthful and Trustworthy one” (al-Sadig al-masdiig [sct., ‘Alt b. 
Abi Talib, the third Caliph?]),” standing parallel to him, next to his 
ear.”! The latter listened intently to receive information (al-zdhn),” 
the Banner of [the Seal’s] Precedence unfurled (liwa’ taqaddumi-hi 


we will encounter again in the present work (see, ¢g., pp. 316-17, below). B2 and 
Q omit Allah; and Q2 has Hagq (w/o the art.). For S’s comm., see App. I. 

'© D, V, Q2 and both comms., read al-imamiyah instead of al-imdmah; and V, B2 
and S have 67-l-stdg (in truth) in place of wa-l-sidg. M glosses the “seat” as the “all- 
encompassing heart (al-galb al-muhit).” The passage from Fut. I], 49 (see App. IV, 
593-96) is inscribed in the margin of M at this point. 

'7 “Because [the Seal] was the means of my salvation” (M). S repeats this and 
quotes Qur. 5: 119: “This is a day on which their truthfulness (sedgu-hum) shall profit 
the truthful (al-sadigiin).” 

'8 This epithet is usually tr. “the veracious one,” although, when applied to Abi 
Bakr, it probably was primarily intensive of musaddig: “one who accepts, or admits, 
the truth of what is said,” 2¢, one who is faithful (see Gloss., s.v. seddig). At any 
rate, in the present context we need to distinguish this term from the meaning of 
al-sadiq in the foll. clause. On the Judeo-Christian messianic connotations of the 
name, al-Fariig, and its eventual application to the Caliph ‘Umar, see S. Bashear, 
“The Title, ‘Fartiq’, and Its Association with ‘Umar I,” in Studia tslamica (1990). 

'9 Wa-ra’aytu-hu mutadalliy™ ‘ala... wa-mutadiny” min..., etc. Gognates of these 
two participles occur (in reverse sequence) in Qur. 53: 8, describing Gabriel’s appear- 
ance to Muhammad. On the order of these words here, see Lane’s quotation from 
al-Farra’ on Qur. 53: 8 (s.v. tadalla). 

20 The referent is not at all certain here, and may, rather, be the Prophet Muham- 
mad. But it should be noted that Ibn al-‘Arabi explicitly correlates the terms, sadiq 
and siddig, with tabi‘ and matbii‘ (“follower” and “followed”) and murid/murad (dis- 
ciple/master) in the unpub. A: al-Amr al-Muhkam al-Marbit (see Ms. Princeton 1374 
[Garrett], f. 2b), written in 602/1205. Moreover, this entire scene evidently repre- 
sents the same (?) visionary experience that is the basis of the memorable passage 
from the opening khutbah of the Futuhat, which I give in App. IV (pp. 589-92), 
where the Szddiqg appears on the right-hand of the apotheosis of Muhammad, the 
Fariig on his left, and the Seal (Jesus) in front, “recounting to him the story of the 
Female (hadith al-untha).” Most significantly, ‘Alt is then said to translate the Seal’s 
words into Arabic ( yutanimu ‘ani l-khatmi bi-lsam-hi) for the Prophet. Finally, it may 
not be insignificant that one of the notable descendents of ‘Ali and a progenitor 
of Siifism, the sixth Imam, Ja‘far b. Muh. al-Baqir (d. 148/756), was called al-Sadiq. 

2! Muhadhiy™ la-hu min jthati l-udhni. 

2 Besides “permission”, efc., the Quranic usage of idhn can sometimes signify 
“command” (eg., in Qur. 4: 64), “knowledge” (in 2: 102 and 3: 145), or “informa- 
tion” (2: 279), as Lane notes (s.v.). S, who believes that the Seal is listening to the 
Prophet, cites Qur. 59: 7: “And whatsoever the Apostle gives you, take,” eéc., in this 
connection. The subj. would seem, rather, to be Muhammad, as if listening to 
Gabriel (cf n. 19, above), the “spirit of God,” associated with Jesus. My best guess, 
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manshir),? and his two Seals (khatama-hu) were “Light upon Light.”* 
In that [Station of] Comprehensiveness Pre-eminence is his,” while 
others in that regard are “like the wearer of two garments of false- 
hood.” And I noticed that the Noble Sun (al-shams al-baytiyah [= 
‘Ali?—the Mahdi?])?’ had kissed [the Seal’s] hand even as I had, 
[so I asked the Latter concerning the Former]*® and the Seal declared 
to me: “He” is of my People.” 

Thereupon he discoursed with me,” and we sang the praises of 
the ancient and the modern,” the cup-bearer pouring out the vin- 


however, is that the Seal is speaking to ‘Ali, his taqjumdan (interpreter), as we saw in 
n. 20. 

23 The comms. and Q2 have garbled this. 

*4 See Qur. 24: 35, also quoted above, p. 279 (at n. 21). “That is, the light of 
Divine law in following the Prophet, and the light of the truth in sincerity and fol- 
lowing inspiration” (S). Rather, the “two seals,” which are “two lights” [= suns], 
are the two modes of light, cosmic and mystical (adumbrated, also, above), per- 
sonified in the universal Seal of sainthood (wz., Jesus) and the particular Muhammadan 
Seal (Ibn al-‘Arabi), both subsumed in the higher Reality of Muhammad (al-hagigah 
al-Muhammadiyah). Note that in the vision described in the prologue to the Futihat 
(see App. IV, 537, n. 10) the one called “he of the two lights” (dha ¢-niirayn) actu- 
ally seems to be a conflation of Ibn al-‘Arabi himself (“covered in the robe of his 
modesty”) and Jesus, his “father”, both Seals standing Jdefore the Prophet. 

> Fa-kana la-hu fi dhatika l-jam% l-zuhitru. Q has a conj. between the last two words. 
In comprehension the two Seals are united. 

© Ka-labist thawbay zir. This is part of a trad. recorded in Muslim, L2bas, 127, 
and Abii Da’id, Adab, 83. Lane (s.v. mutashabbi‘) gives several explanations of the 
expression, among them: “the hypocrite who wears the garments of the [Sufis]” 
(see also s.v. zr). Having merged with his spiritual counterpart, Jesus, [bn al-‘Arabi 
transcends duplicity (of Eph. 2: 14-15sq.). 

“7 Al-baytiyah signifies descent from the noble house of the Prophet and ‘Ali- 
Fatimah. In this context one would assume, of course, that the ref. is to the Mahdi; 
but another possibility is that this “sun” is simply of Arab stock rather than non- 
Arab (as Jesus, the other “sun”). In that case, we could surmise that the “noble 
sun’s” kissing the hand of the other 1s a kind of visionary dramatization of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s own act, both gestures meant to signify sonship (= virtual identity) to the 
universal Seal, Jesus. Q2 has al-yaginiyah instead of al-bayityah. 

8 Fa-sa’altu-hu ‘an-ha (found only in Q). 

*° Actually, she, since shams is fem. (as is, by the way, the fantastic solar figure 
described by John the Divine in the first chap. of Revelations, judging by the word 
used for its “breasts” [see v. 13s5g.]). 

30 Naza‘a-ni |-haditha. Both comms. construe this to mean that the Seal is citing 
a certain hadith (in Bukhari, Tawhid, 28; Bad’ al-khalq, 6, et al; and Aba Da’td, 
Sunnah, 16), tellmg how a man’s good works precede him to Paradise, based evi- 
dently on a loose analogy between the verbs, naza‘a and sabaga. 

3! The relative merits of the classical (= gadim) and modern (hadith) poets was a 
popular theme of scholarly debate in Arabic literature. Q2 has garbled the verb 
(taghannayna). Ibn al-Mu‘tazz (quoted below), author of the Tabagat al-Shu‘ara’ al- 
Muhdithin, was himself an outstanding example of the “modern” Arab poets. 
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tage wine (al-saqi yahthu l-mudamah),” beginning with the “Pillar of 
the Throne of the Imamate” (sdq ‘arsh al-imamah [sc1., the Seal]). 
Meanwhile, he leaned upon me like one intoxicated (nashwan)** and 
dallied with me like one fallen madly in love (hayman),** imploring: 
“Restore me in the Robe of Secrecy (nda’ al-katm),* for, verily, I am 
the Seal:*® There will be no Saint after me*’ and no one to bear my 


Covenant.*®= Without me states will pass away.’ and those of the 
Pp y; 


Latter days shall be connected to the First”:*° 


Of what I mentioned not, it was what it was— 
So, presume the best, and do not ask about it!*' 


When hearts exchanged their Secrets confidentially and the suns 
of the transcendent Mysteries (shumus al-ghuyitb)” rose in the Heaven 
of its lights**—[our] Session [together] (a/-majlis) reaching its term** 


2 2 has yuhibbu (he loves) for the verb. Mudamah: so-called either on account 
of its age or because the drinking of it can be continued for many days (due to its 
quantity or quality). 

°° Or: “he became attached to/fond of me”, ete. 

+ Wa-yughazilu-ni_ mughazalata hayman”. 

5 Ruddi-ni_bi-rida’i |-katmi. S glosses this with: “Conceal me from the others” (as 
the gallant lover conceals the secret of the beloved). 

*° Fa-inni and |-khatmu. V, B2 and S have garbled this. 

7 [a waliya ba‘d-i. Instead of the first two words, S and Q2 have the ad)j., al-uld 
(the first). 

38 Wa-la hamila h-‘ahd-i. ‘Ahd: “knowledge; obligation, responsibility; pledge, 
covenant”, etc. Q has ma‘had-i (my place). 

° Bi-fagd-i tadhhabu I-duwalu. In the margin of M it is noted again that Jesus is 
the universal Seal of sainthood “from Adam to the end of time,” and that after 
him—that is, after his second appearance—there will be no more saints, and, indeed, 
all “states will disappear and the final hour will arise.” S has also garbled this line. 

© Wa-talhaqu l-ukhrayatu bi-l-uwah. In Qur. 3: 59, Jesus (the last saint) is likened 
to Adam (the first; 6f 7 Cor. 15: 45, et al.). Another meaning may be that the com- 
munal mission of the Seal will resemble that of the Prophet (ff also pp. 291-92). 

| Wa-kana ma kana mim-mda lastu adhkuru-hii/ fa-zunna khayr™ wa-la tas’al ‘ani l-khabari. 
This verse (in al-basit) is from the Diwan of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Mu‘tazz, who had the 
great distinction of reigning as caliph in ‘Abbasid Baghdad for one day (in 296/908) 
before being assassinated. Ibn al-‘Arabr would have known the verse from al- 
Ghazzali's Mungidh min al-Dalal, where it is quoted (see The Faith and Practice of al- 
Ghazali, by W.M. Watt, p. 61), though he might have met with it also in the opening 
pages of the “philosophical novel,” Hayy Ibn Yagzan, by his near-compatriot, Ibn 
Tufayl (see L.E. Goodman, /bn Tufayl’s Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, p. 96). 

2 V,S and Q have the sing., shams; and Z has shumiis min. 

* “This is an allusion to...the spiritual colloquy (mundjah) between the heart 
and the perfect soul, and the manifestation of the suns of the mysterious lights... and 
their converse with the perfect soul, so that its essence is illuminated and its attrib- 
utes displayed” (M). S quotes here part of a poem from the Futuhat (beginning: 
Fa-abda tt l-mahbiba shamsu ttsah-hi). 
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and Abi |-‘Abbas and his Companion (sa@Azbu-hu) [set., al-Khadir and 
Moses]*® entering upon it—I departed to verify the Truth of what 
I knew, and there was no exquisite coup de Maitre (nuktah nadirah) 
except it was received or issued at my gate. And were it not for 
the vow of jealous Protection [of the sacred Secret] (ahd al-ghayrah)" 
taken, and the fact that disclosure would be a violation thereof, we 
would surely reveal [the Seal of Sainthood] to you in his outward 
and his inward form (hullatu-hu wa-bunyatu-hu).* But I shall, indeed, 
represent him for you behind the veil of his finery (ward’a killati-la 
bi-hilyati-ht),” for he who dares and raises [the Secret’s] veil (setru-hu), 
sees [the veil’s] Secret.°—And so shall I do with the Sun of our 
West (shams gharbi-na) [sci., the Mahdi], revealing him to you from 
beyond our heart (warda’a qalbi-na) in the seclusion of our ‘Transcendence 
(hyab ghaybi-na).°' 

He of Divine Revelation and firm Resolution (dhi kashf ‘alwit wa- 
‘azm qawt) [sct., the Angel of Inspiration] burdened my heart until 
the Sun of my Lord (shams Rabb-i) was seen therein.’ But one who 


“4 Akhadha |-majlisu hadda-hu. M glosses this with “the completion, or maturation 
(takamul), of the attributes of the perfect soul.” 

© Abi l-Abbas is one of the kunyahs bestowed upon al-Khadir by genealogists, 
but I do not know on what basis, nor can I| explain the significance of this clause. 
M suggests simply that al-Khadir, “who is the leader of the saints (nagtb al-awliya’), 
is a personification of the finding of the knowledge of reality (wujud ‘tlm al-haqiqah) 
and the subtle secrets (al-asrar al-ragigah) at the completion of things,” while his 
companion, Moses, stands for the knowledge of the law (%/m al-shart‘ah). S identifies 
the “companion” as Elijah (Ilyas). One printing of Q2 has abad instead of Abid. 

© “Ala babi hadrat-i wandat™ wa-sadirat™. 

*7 Cf. the final verses of the poem ending on p. 273-74, quoted by M at this 
point. 

#8 As voc. in C, R and W: lit., “his apparel and his physique.” This could also 
be read hillatu-hu wa-binyatu-hu (his [proper] station and his body). Instead of the 
last, V, B2 and the comms. have wa-bayyinatu-hu (his proof); Q has malbisu-hu (his 
garb); and Q2, baytu-hu (his house). 

#9 As in B, D and the margin of W. E and R are unclear in the second phrase. 
Instead of killatu-hu, C has kalimatu-hu (his word); V, W, B2 and Q read kulltyatu- 
hu (his entirety); Q2 has kunyatu-hu (his honorific) alone; and S has completely gar- 
bled the phrase. 

°° Or: “he who dares to raise his [own] veil will see his [own] secret.” (Compare 
this with the Aadith: “He who knows himself knows his Lord”). V lacks sirru-hu; and 
Q2 has, instead, sayru-hu. 

‘! He will reveal his doctrine of the Seal in the most veiled manner, relying upon 
the reader’s intuition to divine its real meaning. 

2 Instead of ‘azm, the printed edns. have _fakm (understanding) and hazm (resoluteness). 

°3 “Burdened my heart”: shagga ‘an galb-i. | take “him of Divine revelation” to 
be none other than the angel Gabriel, who “forced” the prophet-to-be to begin 
reciting the Scripture (see Strat al-Nabi, vol. I, p. 237; and Guillaume, tr., The Life 
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rides the swift steed of divulgement (‘atig al-ifsha’) 1s sought and over- 
taken,** while he who gets down from its back to the more docile 
mount of secrecy (dhalil al-katm) is saved and delivered. ‘That 1s, 
unless one does as I shall—and as has been done before me—with 


surrepititiousness of symbol, and by wrapping meaning in enigma 
and riddle.» 


—And also out of that afore-mentioned Sea: 


of Muhammad, p. 106; cf also the story of two angels’ splitting open [shagga] the 
young Muhammad’s heart to purify it in zd, p. 72). Instead of Rabb-i, Q2 has 
zul-i (?). 

+ Tultba wa-luhiga (as voc. in V and W). M comments that the over-proud are 
“sought by the sword of the Divine law (sayf al-shar‘) and overtaken by slavegirls 
(? al-amawal).” 

55 Min khafiyi ramaz"/wa-dari ma‘n® fi mu‘amm™ wa laghaz", as in C, E, D, W and 
Q2. B, R, Z and M have the same, w/o the min at the beginning (a lapsus calami 
of the former?); and V, B2, S and Q begin with ft. M describes the “enigma” as 
such that “no one can attain unto it who has not already been chosen by Divine 
providence (al-wndyah) in pre-eternity.” 

°° That is, the “fathomless sea” introduced on p. 246. This is actually part of 
the foll. subj.-heading in B, C, R, V, M and Q, 
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5. The Dropping of the Veils on the Full Moons’ 


In the month of the Prophet Muhammad’s birth? (Peace be upon B,11b 
him!) [God] (Praised be He!) sent unto me the Messenger of Inspira- 

tion (rasiil al-ilham)*—that being Revelation (al-wahy)? which He kept 

in our possession,’ and the Message (al-khitab) which He granted to 

us thereby.’ Then He caused [that Messenger] to be followed by a 
spreading Herald-wind (mubashshirah sati‘ah)® in a lush garden (rawdah 
yani‘ah), which commanded me therein to write down this concealed 

book (al-kitab al-makniin) and well-guarded secret deposited (al-sirr al- 

mastin al-makhzin),’ entitling it for me: 


The Book of Unveiling and Concealing 
concerning the Gnosis of the Caliph and the Seal'® 


| Trkha@ al-sutir ‘ala |-budir. Probably the “dropping of the veils on the full-moons” 
refers to the successive revelations of the book-titles of the ‘Anga’ described in this 
chap. 

? That is, Rabi‘ I, which began on the first day of Jan., 1199 (cf above, pp. 
281-82, nn. 2 and 9). 

3 Alay-hi l-salamu, in most of the best ss. (B, C, E, R, D and W). The abbre- 
viated form of the benediction would be odious for most later Muslims, but the 
intention is simply to rhyme with wham in the next clause. The entire phrase is 
highlighted as the heading in Z. 

+ “Potentially existent in every human being” (S). 

° Both comms. explain this as the mya salihah (veridical dream), or wahy al- 
mu?min, which, acc. to trad., is 1/46th part of prophecy, and is accessible to any 
believer. “It is sometimes cast into the heart by a sound revelation (hashf sahih) dur- 
ing waking hours, and sometimes in a dream (mandm)” (S). Q has al-raha instead 
of al-wahy (but this is amended in the corrigenda). Rah: “a millstone, or grinder”; 
but one usage could suggest the idea of “impressing with a seal” (see Lane, 5.v. 
khatama). 

® Alladhi abga-hu ‘alay-na. Ibn al-‘Arab?’s explicit claim to receiving revelation (al- 
wahy), a prophetary prerogative, is exceedingly bold. 

’ The verb in this second clause is ja‘ala, so that the entire sentence 1s analo- 
gous to the legal sense of one cited by Lane (s.v. abga): Abga asla l-shay’t waza‘ala 
thamara-hu fi sabi Llah (“He made the thing itself to remain inalienable... and 
assigned the profit arising from it to be employed in the cause of God”). 

® Cf Qur. 30: 46: “And of His Signs (@yatu-hu), He sends the winds as heralds 
(al-riyahu mubashshiat”), that you may taste of His mercy.” Cf also Bukhari, 7a‘bir 
al-ru’ya, 9 (et al.): “Nothing remains of prophecy [after the mission of Muhammad] 
except for the “herald winds”, spiritual intimations (al-mubashshirat).” When asked 
what this signified, the Prophet answered: “The veridical dream (al-neya l-salthah).” 
Instead of bi-mubashshirah, B2 has 61-shams; and Q2, bi-maysarah (?). 

9 “That I might reveal it with a veiled presentation and veil it with a manifest 
meaning” (M). 

10K. al-Kashf wa-l-Katm fi Ma‘nifat al-Khalifah wa-l-Rhatm. Yahia lists this as a vari- 
ant title of the ‘nga (p. 157), but I am not aware that any mss. have actually 
been given this title. S identifies the khalifah and the khatm as “the Mahdi and Jesus,” 
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[Not entirely satisfied] I consulted the Angel (al-malak)'! concerning 
this indication (al-‘alamah), and he said [to me], “Young man, be 
patient [—I will verify the matter].”'? Thereafter he returned to me 
and did not depart, but prepared the Most-hallowed Place (al-mahall 
al-aqdas)'* and alighted, and the “Presence” (al-hadrah) declared: “I 
have definitely entitled it:'* 


The Book of the Lote-Tree of the Furthest Boundary 
and the Secret of the Prophets concerning 
the Gnosis of the Caliph and the Seal of the Saints! 


At this I said [to him]: “Indeed, I do [not] find in myself'’® an expres- 
sion (nuktah)'’ for this impression (al-simah),'® but/so do not compel 
me or lay me under a spell unawares!”!’—at which he declared: “I 


which is undoubtedly the case, but another possibility would be to understand these 
expressions as denoting the exoteric, or “political”, and esoteric, or strictly mysti- 
cal, aspects of the complex Mahdi/Seal persona, corresponding to the modes of 
“unveiling” (kashf) and “concealment” (katm). In one sense, the first aspect can be 
taken to be embodied in Jesus as Mahdi and universal Seal, while the second is 
represented by Ibn al-‘Arabr himself as the special Muhammadan Seal and Muhyt 
l-din (revivifier of Islam). 

'! (As voc. in D). That is, Gabriel, the angel of revelation, but also, evidently, 
the above-mentioned “messenger of inspiration.” W and the comms. read this as 
al-mahk, the king “of the city of his humanity” (M). 

2 Ayyuha I-faté, mah. On mahha, see A. de Biberstein Kazimirski, Dictionnaire arabe- 
frangais [hereafter, Kazimirski], s.v. 

'S “He prepared [the heart] as a majlis (place of sitting together)” (S). Instead of 
al-agdas, B2 has al-asna; and Q, al-qudst. 

'4 Qad wasamtu-hu: “I have already branded/entitled it” (note the increased tone 
of definiteness). Q2 has wa-sammaytu-hu for the verbal. 

°K. Stdrat al-Muntaha wa-Swr al-Anbya’ ft Ma‘nfat al-khalifah wa-Khatm al-Awlhya’. 
This is another variant title listed by Yahia (p. 157). Regarding the sidrat al-muntahd, 
see Qur. 53: 13-18, where it is named as the locus of another of the Prophet’s 
visions of the angel Gabriel (cf vv. 5-9). The “Lote-tree of the furthest boundary” 
is so-called because “beyond it is no destination for the way-farer nor any sta- 
tion” (S). 

© La-ajdu fi-nafs-i, in the oldest ss. Instead of the first, however, D, V and both 
edns. have la ajidu (I do not find), which, indeed, seems to make more sense, if we 
understand al-simah as denoting the messenger of inspiration’s suggested title (gad 
wasamtu-hu). 

'7 “That is, a point (nugtah) in the heart imported from the emanation of inspi- 
ration (al-fayd al-ilhami)” (S). On nuktah, see the Gloss., 5.v. 

'8 This word means “brand, sign, feature”, and, by extension, “title” (see n. 14, 
above), but it is difficult to say precisely what Ibn al-‘Arabi has in mind here. 

'9 "This, again, calls to mind the story of how the angel Gabriel compelled the “illit- 
erate’ Muhammad to recite on the occasion of the first revelation of the Qur’an 
(see above, pp. 286-87, n. 53). “Lay me not under a spell unawares”: La twakhkhadh- 
nt baghtat™. 
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am shamed [by your rejection].””? But I replied:?! “My Lord it is 
Who gives [both] death and life!” 

Then, on Friday, while the Preacher (al-khatib) was in full swing,” 
summoning the hearts of the Saints of God and His Servants to 
[God],?* I obtained the Mantle of “Suspending attraction (burd kaff 
alyadhb) away from the Presence of [Divine] Proximity (hadrat al- 
gurb),”*? and the [precisely suitable] words (al-kalimat) unexpectedly” 
occurred to me—the promptings of the heart (dawa% (-qalb) actively 
abounding because of what the Impressions (al-stmai) brought to it.’ 
Thus, the Most-precious Sermon (al-khitab al-anfas) is from the Holiest 
Station (al-maqam al-agdas). “O astounding Preacher (al-khatib al- 
mughnib)®> and amazing Critic (al-muntagid al-muSib),”?? [I exclaimed] 
“will you be content with [és utle]?— 


The Fabulous Gryphon concerning the Gnosis 
of the Seal of the Saints and the Sun [Rising] in the West,» 


20 There is a humorous association of the angel’s remark (zi la-astahi) with that 
of the king (and uhyt) in Qur. 2: 258 (see n. 22, below). 

21 Q is wanting fa-gultu, and, so, reads: “—to which he said, ‘I would be ashamed 
[to do that]! My Lord it is,’” etc. 

2 Cf Qur. 2: 258, recounting the theological argument between Abraham and a 
vainglorious king. The order of the verbs has been altered to allow yuhy? to rhyme 
with astahi. 

*° During the regular Friday sermon (Ahutbah). Both comms. interpret “the preacher” 
as symbolizing the heart’s moving the senses to remember God in dhikr. After this 
note S is missing one or more folios. 

*F Quliibu awlya’i Llahi ilay-hi wa-tbadi-hi. Both printed edns. omit day-hi. 

* JFadhbah would ordinarily be taken to signify “attraction (of the servant) to (God 
by His grace)”, but here we evidently have the opposite sense of jadhb as “capti- 
vation, enticement”, away from nearness to God. 

*© [i-l-ghaflah (in the sense of ‘ald /-ghaflah ?) in all mss. The printed edns. have 
fi for the prep. . 

“7 The simat (= ma‘an”), planted by the angel of inspiration, naturally develop 
into the heart’s dawa‘”, which ultimately evoke the precisely suitable words (= ‘barat. 
Thus, in a compelling manner, Ibn al-‘Arabi conveys in this remarkably detailed 
(and psychologically accurate) account of the process of literary creation the notion 
of the essential autonomy of spiritual inspiration, or—it would be the same to say— 
of the existential freedom of the true servant of God. In the margin of M is written: 
“This is an indication that [all] matters are in the hand of God, even the very 
naming of this book, which was by inspiration (/h@m) from Him.” In place of al- 
simat, Q2 has al-nasamat (the breaths; souls). 

8 F(?), Z and both printed edns. have al-mu‘rib (clear-speaking) for the ad}. 

29 Instead of the first, E has al-muttagid (one who burns with zeal); and V and 
B2, al-muttagaddim (the forerunner). Q reads al-munqid (?), perhaps intending al-mungidh 
(the savior). 

30 ‘Anga’ Mughnib ft Ma‘nfat Khatm al-Awliya wa-Shams al-Maghnib. This, of course, 
is the final, correct title of the work. M explains that the book is so-titled “because 
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and the Allegory of the Secret of the Boundary (al-shafa) 
in the Century Following That of the Chosen One (al-Mustafa).*' 


*32 


All of these symbolic expressions (al-tsharat) refer to the Lesser 
Copy (al-nuskhah al-sughra |sci., Man as microcosm]), not the Greater 
Copy (al-nuskhah al-kubra [the macrocosm]). As I explained to you 
earlier, there is no benefit in the knowledge of that which is exter- 
nal to your own Self (ma kharaja ‘an dhati-ka) unless the way of your 
salvation (sabil najati-ka) is dependent thereupon.* For the Sun of the 
West (shams al-maghrib) is that which ascends of the Lights of Intellections 
(anwar al-‘ulum) in the World of your Transcendence (alam ghaybi-ka) 
and that which manifests itself (¢aalla) of the Secrets of Particulari- 
zation and Generalization (asrar al-khusiis wa-l-‘umiim) to your heart,* 
just as the Seal [of Sainthood] (a/-khatm) is that by which your Sta- 
tion (magamu-ka) is sealed in the “Furthest Boundary” of your term 
[of duration] (muntaha mugami-ka).” Similarly, if you [act] im your 


the gryphon (al-‘anga’) is potentially existent but not existent, and no one has first- 
hand knowledge of it except for Solomon, the prophet of God. ... Since the gryphon, 
then, is so distinguished as to existence (‘azizat al-wwiid), the book has been given 
this title by virtue of the recondite nature of its meanings and its symbols, and [the 
author’s] doctrine concerning the Seal of the saints and the Sun of the west.” On 
the ‘anga’ symbolism, see pp. 184-95 of the intro. 

31 Wa-Nuktat Sirr al-Shafa fi l-Qarn al-Lahiq bi-Qarn al-Mustafa. D and W read al- 
shifa (for shifa’, “recovery, cure”), but this would seem to make an unsuitable rhyme 
with al-mustafa. Shaf” occurs in the Qur’an (3: 103 and 9: 109), but only with neg- 
ative connotations (as the “brink [of the land of the dead]”, it is an appropriate 
designation for the extreme Maghrib). Here the purpose is perhaps to make an asso- 
ciation between the expressions, sir al-shafa and sidrat al-muntahd (see above, n. 15). 
Mustafa (for mustafa Llah, “God’s chosen one”) is an epithet of the Prophet. (Similarly, 
Adam is saft Allah, meaning the same). The “secret of the boundary” (= the 
Seal/Mahdi) is said to be of “the century following” that of the Prophet in the 
sense that he is his ¢a@bz‘ (follower) and the omega to his alpha. Qamn min al-nas means 
“people of one time succeeding another ..., among whom is a prophet or class of 
learned men, whether its years be many or few” (Lane, s.v. gam). 

2 Exc. for B, all mss. indicate this division (with either fas! or wast). 

33 See above, pp. 240—42sqg. M suggests that the caveat refers to “the sciences 
related to the Divine law, for they are the way of your salvation and the ship of 
your life unto your death” (M). 

* The Mahdi (the Western Sun) personifies the triumphant light of realization/ 
understanding rising out of the unconscious, as well as the concrete and ideal con- 
tent of that creative self-manifestation in the heart. 

36 As voc. in D and W. Here and in the preceding line we have our author’s 
most unequivocal statement of the essential itenority of the apocalyptic personae 
billed in the title of this work. For Ibn al-‘Arabi, eschatology is a radical compo- 
nent of mystical psychology. 
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own time and among your own brethren as those who went before 

among the Companions of the Prophet [May God bless and keep 

him!]°° as regards sublime Practice (al-‘amal al-sani)*’ and exalted Self- 

manifestation (al-tqalli l-‘alz),* then your time will surely be joined 

with theirs, and you will truly become one of their peers (agranu-hum)\® 
—And out of that [same “Fathomless Sea’’]: 


*© Only V includes this formula (W has it in abbreviation), although one would 
think that it was required, both for protocol and for the rhyme (tagaddama/sallama). 
M glosses al-nabi with al-inba’ (informing), and suggests that it refers to the heart. 
S (whose comm. resumes at this point) reads the ref. correctly and cites as a proof 
of the author’s point the case of Uways al-Qarani, a mystic who lived in Yemen 
at the time of the Prophet but never met him, yet who knew of his existence—as 
the Prophet did his, saying: “The Breath of the Merciful (nafas al-Rahman) comes 
to me from Yemen” (see Muslim, Fada’ al-sahabah, 223-25; and Musnad, II, 541). 
The idea is that even as space could not separate Uways and the Prophet, so time 
cannot alienate the latter-day saints. 

°’ B2 is wanting this phrase, and Q has al-%lm (knowledge) in place of al-‘amal. 

8 V, B2 and Q have al-kulli (universal) for the adj., evidently reading the pre- 
ceding one as al-sunni (customary, prophetary). 

* For S’s comm. on this passage, see App. I. 
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6. The Lifting of a Veil and the Holy Struggle of an 
Unpierced Pearl! 


When that of which I have been speaking was fully determined? and 
that about which I have written accrued to me, [the Messenger of 
Inspiration]* addressed [me]: “O Muhammad,* have you discerned 
this Intimation (al-ishdrah) concerning the delay of the Wazirate 
(ta’akhkhur al-wizarah’ [sci., the mission of the Mahdi ?]) until after 
[his appointment by] the Commander (al-amir [sct., the Siddig ?])° at 
the time of the Amirate (al-imarah)?’ Were it not for the Caliphate 
of the true Friend (khilafat al-sadigq),® the people would have turned 
aside from the Path (al-tarig)? because of the absence of [the ongoing 


| Raf sitr™ wa-mujahadatu bikr®. “Unpierced pearl” is one of the several mean- 
ings of dzkr listed by Lane and Blachére (s.v.), which resonates with the imagery of 
the present work. Another possibility would be “first-born”, in the sense of first 
“successor”, since the allusion is surely to Abu Bakr as the successor of the Prophet, 
the caliph par excellence (but cf. p. 328, n. 3). S interprets the heading as meaning 
the “unveiling of a virgin bride [‘ariisah bikr|.” Mujahadah: “striving against bodily 
desires” (see Istilahat, 63). Q2 has fir (thought) instead of dbzkr. For H’s comm., see 
App. II, 573. 

* Nassa in all ss. exc. Q, which has fadda (was pierced; concluded). 

3 That is, the rasa! al-ilham first named on p. 288 (at n. 4). I have taken this 
figure to be substantially the same as the “clear dawn” personified on pp. 257sq., 
and the “trustworthy hoopoe” on pp. 277sq.—vwz., the angel Gabriel, the spirit of 
revelation (cf below, where Gabriel is portrayed as herald of the eschaton). 

* Only Q (and S$?) have &, but both comms. understand the question to be 
addressed to the author himself. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s personal name (‘alam), by which he 
was known amongst his family and friends, was Muhammad. 

> V, B2, S and Q have takhir (postponement) in place of the first. S explains 
this as the “holding back” (ta’khir) of Jesus in Heaven until the appointed time of 
his second coming. 

° Amir al-mu’minin (commander of the faithful) is the official title of the caliph 
(= here, the seddig, as exemplified in Abi Bakr, the prototypical “successor” [khalifah| 
to the Prophet). M alone has al-amin (“the Trustworthy” scz., the Prophet) instead 
of al-amir. 

” “Because the wazirate must be in [its proper] place in the amirate (ft mahalli 
[-At ft] l-tmarah)” (S). I am not entirely certain what the offices of the wizarah and 
imarah are intended to signify here. As a lesser rank to the amirate (= the “caliphate” 
of the Siddig, as in my trn., or else of the Seal?), the wazirate could stand for the 
waldyah-rank of the Siddig or the Mahdi, depending on whether the amirate is taken 
to represent the Ahitamah or the siddigiyah. 

§ Although this should be voc. thus (rather than al-siddig, as in W) for the sake 
of the rhyme, the ref. is to Abi’ Bakr al-Siddiq. 

* The caliphate of Abt Bakr was occupied by the wars of apostasy (hurib al- 
riddah) fought against Arab tribes that attempted to secede from the Islamic con- 
federation after the death of the Prophet (11—13/632-34). I take this to be the 
referent of the phrase, Mujahadat Bikr, in the heading. My copy of the Barg al-Lami 
of al-Sa‘di (S) breaks off suddenly at this point. 
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process of] Revelation (‘adam al-kashf) and because of the Gnosis of 
[God’s] ‘Turning-away [the evildoer] (ma‘nfat al-sarf).'° But can there 
be a Caliphate except after the determination of the One who 
appoints the Caliph (thubit al-mustakhhf)?'' For this reason the sophis- 
tic disputant (al-mujadil al-muta‘assif)'? has his doubts. [But] say to 
him, Muhammad: “O Man, how wrong you are! All that is required 
for his existence—it is as though it already is, and he does exist!’ 
And yet he is not existent in this World of change and affliction 
(Glam al-taghyir wa-l-hadathan),'* but rather has Wisdom (al-hikmah) held 
him back, harboring him for a Secret (sirr)'"—that Secret which will 
be made manifest in its proper season (ft awdani-m), at the coming 
of its destined time (hulil zamani-hi).”'® 

The Sun of the West (shams al-maghnib) [sci., the Mahdi] ranks 
below the Station of the “Faithful One” (rutbat al-siddiq)'’—but keep 
that a secret!—even as the Faithful and, therefore, he who is below 
him [viz., the Mahdi], is under the Banner of the Seal [of the Saints] 
(iwa’ al-khatm).'® That is to say that the Lights of the Transcendent 


' Other possible trns. of sarf here might be “evasive artifice, cunning” (of Qur. 
25: 19), “repentance”, and “supererogation,” etc. (see Lane, s.v.). I have opted for 
the sense of the cognate verb in Qur. 9: 127: “God turns away (sarafa) their hearts, 
for they are a people who know not”; and 7: 146: “I shall turn away from My 
Signs (ayat-i) those who wrongfully magnify themselves in the earth, so that [even] 
if they see every Sign, they will not believe it, and if they see the way of righteous- 
ness, they will not adopt it; while when they see the way of error, they will take 
it as their way.” 

'! As voc. in B and W. This perhaps represents an argument pointing out that 
inasmuch as the Mahdi (the last caliph) has not yet been appointed (by the caliph 
preceding him? or by the Reality of Muhammad?), the office, therefore, does not 
now exist, and is of no account. M reads, quite plausibly, a/-mustakhlaf (the one 
appointed as caliph), whom he identifies as Jesus. 

'? The adj. suggests an aberrant or devious use of language, as in sophistry. The 
allusion is probably to the specious usages of rationalistic theology. 

'5 Ma la budda min kawni-l, fa-ka-anna-hu gad kana wa-kana. Q2 is wanting the first 
and the last words; and M lacks wa-kdana. 

't Instead of al-taghyir, B2 has al-taghayyur, and Q, al-tain (appointment; partic- 
ularization). Hadathan = taklif (acc. to M). 

'> “That is, the prophet of God, Jesus, the ‘greater caliph’ (al-mustakhlaf al-akbar), 
for he exists in the world of Divine power and transcendence (‘alam al-jabarit wa- 
l-ghayb)” (M). 

'6 The messenger of inspiration apparently concludes his statement at this point, 
though it is possible that the remainder of the section represents his discourse (¢f 
first sentence of next chap.). 

'7 P has martabah in place of rutbah; and Q reads rutbatu-hu l-siddiqu. 

18 Here we have Ibn al-‘Arabr’s first explicit ranking of the waldyah-grades vis-a-vis 
one another (see also mfra). C, D and Q2 have wa-man instead of fa-man (indicat- 
ing subordination). 
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Mysteries (anwar al-ghuyub) shining in the hearts (which we alluded 
to [earlier])'? might still be attained unto by one who is not a Greater 
“Faithful-One” (siddiq akbar) and who has not achieved that most- 
significant Station (al-magdm al-akhtar).° Indeed, [even] one utterly 
deluded, duped and deceived can attain unto them—the Secret of 
this being in God’s saying (Be He Exalted!): “We shall lure them 
step by step from whence they know not”!—whereas [the Station 
of] Supreme Faithfulness (al-seddigiyah) 1s attained only by the People 
of Sainthood (ahl al-walayah) and he to whom it is foreordained by 
God from Pre-eternity (azal® sabiga ‘indyat”).2? For [Faithfulness]”? is 
the Way of Salvation [sabil al-naat| for one who possesses it and 
proceeds according to its way (madhhabu-ha).** 

This, then, is the reason we made the [Western] Sun to be beneath 
[the Faithful One] and dependent upon him, even as the Seal is 
above the Station of the Faithful: [The Mahdi] is the one who paves 
the way (al-mumahhid li-l-tarig) upon which a Noble One (‘afiq)” will 
walk.”® But the Seal is Prophetary in origin (nabawi al-mahtid), Heavenly 
in appearance (‘alawi al-mashhad).2’ Therefore, we have placed him 
above the [Station of] Truthfulness (al-sidg),* even as the Real had 
placed him. For he who takes his light from the Lamp of Prophecy 


19 See above, p. 291. 

70-C, D, V and Q2 add al-azhar (most radiant). 

“1 Qur. 7: 182 and 68: 44. M adds a note of caution to this sanguine pro- 
nouncement, quoting Qur. 6: 121: “Indeed, the devils inspire their followers (awlya’u- 
hum)... .” 

fi Here al-Maqabiri is anxious to distinguish the walayah of man from that of 
the devil: “Do you not see how Adam and Iblis each disobeyed God, and, despite 
that, He foreordained [His] Providence in pre-eternity for Adam and saved him... and 
brought him near and honored him, while He did not do so for Iblis, but ban- 
ished and cursed him to the day of Judgment?” (M). 

23 Al-siddigiyah. M supposes that the referent of the pron. here is Divine provi- 
dence (al-%ndyah). 

*4 Wa-tamadhhaba bi-madhhabi-ha, in all ss. exc. Q2, which has garbled this phrase. 

2° “Atig Allah (freed by God) is another epithet of Abi Bakr al-Siddiq, who stands 
here for the “faithful”. M glosses ‘atig as the intellect (a/-‘agl), in accordance with 
the trad., “The first thing created by God was the intellect” (see Abu Da’tid, Sunnah, 
16, e¢ al.; but cf below, p. 324, n. 52), for it “became precedent” (‘atig) in the sense 
of existential priority (sabiqiyat al-wujitd). 

© Gf. Isa. 40: 3, applied by Christians to John the Baptist (in Matt. 3: 3; Fohn 1: 
23, et al.). 

27 Or, possibly: “Prophetary as to place of origin, heavenly in place of demise.” 
Instead of mahtd, WW has ma@’khadh (origin), which it corrects to mahtad [stc] in the 
margin. 

8 Instead of al-sidg, D, V, B2 and Q have rutbat al-siddig; and M and Q2, only 
the last. 
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(mishkat al-nubuwah)” is greater than one who takes it from the Lamp 
of Faithfulness (mishkat al-siddigtyah)—the relationship between the 
Follower (al-tab1‘) and the Companion (al-sa@fib) being as that of one 
who is present (al-shahid) to one who is absent (al-gha’1b).*° 

When it was established that the Seal would be the Head of the 
Community (mugaddam al-jama‘ah)*' on the Day of the coming of the 
Hour (qiyam al-sa‘ah), it was determined that he would have two 
Congregations (hashran),*? being Master of the Two Seals (sahib al- 
khatmayn). But whereas the “Winged One” (dhi Lamnihah [sci., the 
Angel Gabriel]) will share with [the Seal the task of gathering] the 
two Congregations, the Seal is alone in [charge of] his two Signet- 
seals (khatama-hu).** The “Winged One” in Man is he in whom spir- 
ituality (al-ruihaniyah) predominates® and who is devoted to the 


*9 The Seal, as the one who takes his light (al-akhidhu niira-hu) from the lamp of 
prophecy, might well be assumed to rank below prophecy. This, however, is prob- 
ably not the case, as the saints are themselves endowed with “absolute prophecy” 
(nubiiwah mutlagah), or “general informing” (al-inba@’ al-Gmm) in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s devel- 
oped doctrine (see App. IV, 610), and in the same clause we learn that the siddig 
takes his light from the lamp of his own proper station. Mishkah: properly, “a niche 
in the wall” where “a lamp... gives more light than elsewhere” (see Lane, s.v.; and 
of. the famous “Light-verse”, Qur. 24: 35). 

°° Each of the four participles in this line can be interpreted in contrary ways, 
and are, indeed, mutually interchangeable. This is reflected in M’s comm., where 
the text applies the term, éa@dz, to the Seal, and sahzb to the Siddig, but that has 
been crossed out and the refs. reversed in the margin. Keeping in mind the multi- 
valence, it is probably best to read “the companion” and “the follower” as repre- 
senting, respectively, one who is present first-hand, and the other only by mediation, 
to the reality of prophecy—that is, the (Prophet’s) “companion” and the (compan- 
ion’s) “follower”. On this analogy, then, the first class would be those who are “pre- 
sent”, and the second, the “absent” (contrary to the actual logic of Ibn al-‘Arabr’s 
text). 

rf Instead of the first, Q2 has mutagaddim (the forerunner). 

2M glosses the “two congregations” (and the “two seals,” fra) as being of the 
“tangible and the heavenly worlds (‘alam al-mulk wa-l-malakit).” In the margin, how- 
ever, the correct interpretation is given: “['This is] indicative of Jesus (May the bless- 
ings and peace of God be upon him!), for he has two congregations—that is, one 
of his own people, the children of Israel [sez., the Christians], in respect to his own 
prophethood, and another with our Prophet Muhammad (May God bless and keep 
him) and his community” (see Fud. II, 9 [9-10] and 49 [20-21], the latter tr. in 
App. IV, 594-95 [see nn. 35 and 36]). The final Judgment is known as the “day 
of Congregation” ( yawm al-hashr). 

33 Gabriel is the angel who will blow the trumpet heralding the beginning of the 
Resurrection. 

3# As voc. in B and W. The specific meaning of the “two seals” is given in what 
follows. 

°° Or: “triumphs over the shackles of human nature (kutuf al-ndsiitiyah)” (M). Q2 
has ‘ald instead of ‘alay-hu. 
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purification of his soul (tathir nafsi-hi)*’ by virtue of the Angelic Station 
(al-rutbah al-malakiyah).*’ Incontestably, in our view, as regards this 
Station there is no putting off [its power].*8 

According to [the degree of] his ascent in [that Station], an Angel 
(sahib [al-ajnthah]) may have two, three or four [wings].*? However, 
the Most-Trustworthy of Spirits (amyan al-arwah)” will have in [that 
Station] sex-hundred wings*'—with no objection and no sin (junah) 
therein.*? We, however, have called him a “Seal” (khdtim),*° and 
placed him as an authority (hakim) over the Saints, because on the 
Day of Resurrection he will come with an “Allegorical-Material” 
Seal (kKhatam mithal jusmani)“ in his right hand—the locus (mahall) of 
the Most-sublime Ruler (a/-malk al-asna)—and a “Revelatory-Spintual” 
Seal (khatam nizalt ruhani)* in his left hand—the locus of the Noblest 
Imam (al-imam al-asra).*° For [his authority] was propagated on the 
right-hand in the host of the people of Appointment (al al-ta‘yin),"” 
while on the left it spread with the people of Empowerment (afl 


6 “From the vile corruptions of humanity (‘@finat al-bashariyah)’ (M). D has tatahhur 
(purification of o.s.) instead of the trans., tathir. 

37 Voc. thus in W. Another possibility is al-mulkiyah (“this-worldly”, as opposed 
to al-malakiti, “of the unseen world”). 

38 Wa-la difa‘a “nda-na fi hadha l-magam wa-la niza‘a. 

°° CG Qur. 35: 1: “Praise be to God... Who makes the angels to be messengers 
having wings (rusul uli ajnihat™), two, three or four.” 

#9 Gabriel is commonly referred to as the “trustworthy spirit” (al-ruh al-amin) on 
the basis of Qur. 81: 21. Here, however, the “most trustworthy of spirits” 1s appar- 
ently assimilated to the Seal of the saints—that is, Jesus in his eschatological role 
as “the Son of man coming in the clouds of Heaven with power and great glory” 
(Matt. 24: 30; cf also 26: 64, and Rev. 1: 7). The verb is in the fut. tense. 

*! Dr. Chodkiewicz has drawn my attention to Fut. III, 261 (17), where Ibn al- 
‘Arabi states that some angels have even more than 600 wings. 

* Note the play on words between jandh (wing) and jundah (sin). 

*% Voc. as khatim (to rhyme with hdkim, below) to denote the Seal as agent as 
opposed to the instrument, which is conventionally spelled khatam (see Lane, 5.z. 
khatam). At any rate, Ibn al-‘Arabi (foll. the precedent set by al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi) 
generally employs the inf., khatm. 

* This is the first of the two “signet-seals” mentioned above (at n. 34). 

*® Q has turabi (earthly) in place of mzak. 

*© ‘These two “seals” may correspond to the two imams featured in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
K. al-Qutb wa-l-Imamayn (in Ras@u, r. 19), pp. 1-2; and, before that, in Mawagqr‘, 
138-39, et al. In these ss. the imam on the left of the central figure is higher in 
rank than the one on the right (see zbid., 139 [2—-3]). See App. I, 547-48, for the 
passage from the Qutb on the two imams (but cf App. IV, 590, where the nght 
hand ranks higher). 

7 “These are the élite (al-khawdss) among the [ordinary] servants of God” (M). 
Ta‘yin: “specification; determination, appointment” (see next note; and ¢f p. 305 
at n. 32). Instead of that, C has al-yagin (certainty). Q2 has garbled this clause. 
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al-tamkin)**—|the Seal] being characterized by two Sciences [%man]|* 
and addressed by two Names [zsman].°° For he has leadership from 
the Beginning (al-tara’’us ft l-hafirah) and precedence (al-tagaddum) in 
the Sainthood of the Hereafter (waldyat al-akhirah).°' So, understand, 
O Intelligent one (al-labib), these secrets, and strive for the radiance 
of these lights!” 

—And out of that [same “Fathomless Sea”]: 


#8 M theorizes: “These are the people of sainthood (ahl al-waldyah), for one of 
them has said: ‘Knowledge of the Divine law 1s safer, but knowledge of reality 1s 
more empowering (%m al-shari‘ah aslam, wa-‘lm al-haqiqah amkan).’ Perhaps the Master 
was alluding to this saying” (the copyist of MI has crossed out this maxim). Acc. to 
al-Jurjant, tamkin is “the station of establishment (rusikh) and consolidation (estegrar) 
in rectitude. As long as the servant is on the path, he is subject to alteration (sahib 
talwin), for he ascends from state to state, moving from quality to quality. But when 
he arrives [at the goal] and is joined [to it], there is establishment/empowerment 
(al-tamkin)\” (Ta‘rifat, s.v.; of. Istilahat, 66). Possibly, tamkin here signifies an a posterion 
excellence, while fa‘yin (pre-determination, election?) is a pron (of. below, p. 407, 
n. 177; and Gloss., s.v. tamkin). 

“That is, the knowledge of the shari‘ah and the hagigah” (M). 

50 “V7z., the religious-scholar (al-Glim) and the saint (al-wali),” acc. to M, denot- 
ing specialists in each of the two “sciences” mentioned in the preceding note. 
Perhaps, rather, the “two names” are simply those of Jesus given by Ibn al-‘Arabi 
below (p. 522): ‘Abd Allah and Tsd. Q2 omits fa-gad at the beginning of this line. 

5! This sentence is wanting in Q2. M comments: “For he is of the elect of God 
(khawass Allah) and His beloved (ahibb@u-hu), and, therefore, He brings him to the 
fore and raises him over the heads of the witnesses (al-ashhad) at the end of times. 
And he will intercede for his family (ah/ bayti-hi) and kin (‘ashiratu-hu) and his com- 
panions (ashdbu-hu).” 

2 At this point a sama‘ (certification of accuracy) occurs in the margin of B. 
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7. A Pledge Held in Leu and the Adoption of a Covenant! 


When I heard what [the Messenger of Inspiration] had to say, and 
he made manifest to my eyes what had been formerly concealed, I 
was adjured to record these most-sacred passages (al-nubadh al-aqdasiyah), 
contracting to divest them of their sarcenet veils (ghala@’ilu-ha |-sandustyah) 
until they should display no more faint glimmer (ighrid), nor their 
lightning bring forth a twinkle (wamid)? 

[The Messenger] said: “[This Secret] is a Pledge (rahn) in your 
hand,* [which] has been left [with you].* So grieve not and hold it 
fast, not letting it go, or else you will become utterly bankrupt!” 
And at that, the Command (al-amr) came upon me in the revelation 
(ifsha’)’ of this concealed secret (al-sirr al-maktim) and sealed treatise 
(al-kitab al-makhtiim)’—the revelation of an intimation (fa‘id), not an 
open statement (tasrih)—giving to know (zlam)® by an incitement and 
insinuation (tanbih wa-talwih).” 

When, in this wise, I received the Command from him and came 
under this agreement (al-‘agd), fulfilment of the contract (al-‘ahd) 
became incumbent upon me. Hence, I now shall make manifest 
[sometimes] and refrain [from that] at times.'° Be careful, I say, and 
listen, girl (jarah)!'' How can I reveal a Secret’? or bring to light the 


' Rahnu ighlag” wa-akhdhu mithaqg”. The idea would seem to be that the Seal, rep- 
resenting the “inner imam,” is man’s earnest, or “pledge in hand,” of the high spir- 
itual station he has lost by entering upon this conditioned existence (cf Qur. 52: 21 
and 74: 38). M suggests that “the one who took the pledge made an agreement 
(‘ahd) not to reveal it to anyone except its owner or one authorized [by him].” 

? That is, until there is nothing left to conceal. 

> C has bayna yaday-ka (before you) instead of b2-yadt-ka. 

* Huwa rahn’” bi-yadi-ka, wa-qad ghaliga (see Lane, s.v. rahn, who gives an account 
of this expression). Gf Eph. 1: 13-14: “[We are] sealed with that holy spirit of 
promise which is a pledge (Gr., arrabén) of our inheritance until the redemption of 
the purchased possession ...” (¢f also 2 Cor. 1: 22). Instead of ghahga, P, V, B2 and 
both printed edns. have ‘aliga (? has been suspended). 

° Nothing but the genius of your own heart can guide you—good news for the 
courageous few, not so good for the mediocre majority. 

® [fsha’: “revelation; dissemination, publication”. 

’ This is similar to a common variant title of the ‘Anga’ (see Yahia, p. 157). 

® Instead of this, Q has 7‘lan (publication, manifestation). 

* C adds the neg., la, before talwih. 

10 Fa-ana l-ana ubdi wa-u'ndu tarat” (as voc. in W). Q2 has garbled the verb. The 
latter is voc. as uarndu (I will insinuate) by a later hand in C. The problem remains 
that both of these verbs are trans., but no obj. is indicated in our text. 

'! |Va-iyyaki, a‘ni, wa-sma, ya jarat™, in the earliest ss. All of the later ones (exc. 
for M) have fa-smat (so listen), as we see also in [bn al-‘Arabi’s 7a al-Tarajm 
(qg.v. in Ras@il, r. 18, p. 47). M comments on the first clause: “I mean none other 
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hidden content of a Command,'? when I am [myself] the One 
“bequeathed” unto others than me (al-miisd bi-hi ghayr-i)'* in every 
single passage in my poetry and prose?” 


[Be Patient till Truth Comes|'® 


Call attention to the Secret, but do not reveal it; 
Disclosure of the same would be shameful 

In the discloser—Therefore, bear patiently, 
and keep the Secret well—until the Time comes.'’ 


He who is possessed of insight and sagacity (dha galb" wa-fitnat") 
is distracted by the search for Wisdom (al-hzkmah) from gluttony (al- 
bitnah),'® applying himself to what we have symbolized, and solving 
the enigma (al-mu‘amma) of what we enunciated in nddles. But for 
the Divine Command (al-amr al-ilahi) {to keep it secret], we would 
surely have spoken of it confidentially, back and forth at length,” 
making it to be the Nourishment of the dweller (gat al-mugim)* and 
the Provisions of the traveller (zdd al-musafir). But the pen (al-qalam) 
has become quite dry’! [recording] all that preceded from Eternity;— 


than you. For the great secret (al-sir al-azim) 1s existent in you, and you are its 
locus (mahallu-hu). | merely speak of the existent things of the world for the sake of 
establishing a correspondence with you, so that you might discern [the secret] in 
yourself by way of my speaking to you, O my sister.” Jarah: “a wife; mistress; depen- 
dant”, etc. (see Blachére, s.v.). I have tr. in the sense of j@riyah (concubine, female 
slave), which, as al-Maqabiri explains, is a standard trope in literature for one to 
whom a man can unreservedly express himself (see also the explanation in the 
Tarajim, cited above). 

2 Q has bi-sirni-hi, with a pron., here and after amr in the next clause. 

'S Aw ubdi makniina amr”. Q2 has wa- in place of aw. 

'* Instead of this, D and B2 have al-miiha bi-hi (the one inspired by revelation). 

> Ft ghayn ma mawdi" min nazm-t wa-nathr-i. Q2 in one printing has wad‘ instead 
of mawdkt‘ (passage). 

'© The metre of these verses (in D2, 31) is al-sari‘ 

'’ That is, until the advent of the Seal/Mahdi. M cites Qur. 13: 38 in this con- 
nection: La-kulli qal” kitab". On wagt, see p. 230, n. 22. 

'8 This may be an allusion to the doctrine of “esoterism” (al-bdtiniyah), but the 
primary idea has to do with the proverbial opposition of sagacity and gluttony, as 
in the saying: Al-bitnatu tudhhibu Iitnata (gluttony eliminates sagacity). 

'9 La-shafahna bi-hi l-warida wa-l-sadira. The verb denotes the act of conversing 
close together, “lip to lip.” 

*0 Instead of the first, Q2 has giiwah (power). 

*! The “pen” here calls to mind the first intellect, or universal consciousness, 
which Ibn al-‘Arabi facetiously describes as having become exhausted with record- 
ing all known things in a playful allusion to the Muslim predestinarians’ dictum, 
Qad jaffat bi-hi l-aqlamu (regarding which, see J. van Ess, Cwischen Hadith und Theologie, 
p. 79). 
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then, how noble is Man (md ashraf al-insan), whom God made the 
locus of the Spiritualities of [all of] these entities (mahall ruhaniyat 
hadhiht |-akwan)!” for God originated his “Image” (salkhu-hu)* when 
He caused him to become His Most-perfect Transcription (akmal 
naskhi-ht).2* God is the [True] Guarantor (al-kafil):> “Unto God is 
the betaking of the Way (gasd al-sabil).... Had He willed, He would 
have guided you all.”*° 
—And out of that [“Fathomless Sea” ]: 


* “For everything in the universe exists in the perfect man. Do you not see that 
the celestial spheres turn by his breaths (b7-anfasi-i)? and that God has made him 
to be the locus of the spirituality of the world (mahall riihaniyat al-Glam)?” (M). The 
akwan are the innumerable phenomena recorded by “the pen,” and their ruhaniyat 
may be understood as corresponding noumena. While the external universe, or macro- 
cosm, is evidently infinite, the microcosm, man, comprises the same perfection in 
an intelligible form. 

*° As voc. in W. On salkh (and naskh), see Gloss., s.v.; and below, p. 385, nn. 
122 and 123. Q has Aaythu (inasmuch as) rather than hina (when) following this. 
Apropos of this and the preceding clause, ¢f Col. 1: 15: “Christ [is] the image of 
the invisible God, the firstborn of every creature.” 

*t Instead of the superlative, D and Q2 read wa-akmala (and [God] completed 
him); and W and Q have nuskhah instead of naskhu-hu. 

> Of. Qur. 16: 91. 

© Qur. 16: 9. The clause omitted is: wa-min-ha j@ir'", which could be read: “and 
a part of [the way] is deviating.” 
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8. The Station of Distinction and Effect of True Devotion.! 


Inasmuch as truth and falsehood (al-sidg wa-l-mayn) may [both] enter 
into this Command (al-amr\*—despite the fact that, at the time it was 
spoken (‘nda qa@ili-hi), it was in accordance with immediate eye- 
witness (mushahadatu ‘ayn)—the hearer would not affirm its truthful- 
ness unless the report (al-khabar) was corroborated by virtue of [its] 
unmistakable inimitability (¢7@z gati‘) or by an indubitable Light shin- 
ing in his heart.’ It was for this reason that Imam Abi Yazid [al- 
Bistami]* told [Aba] Musa |-Daybali? that the Believer (al-mw’min), 
in the language of the people of this Way, is “One who has his peti- 
tion granted on High” (mab al-da‘wah ‘nda I-‘alz).° For the supremely 


| Mawgifu khtisas™ wa-natijatu ikhlas". “The ranks of the saints are various: For 
each one of them there is a station specially for him (mawgif mukhtass b1-hi), beyond 
which he cannot go; but if he does, he is burned up in the hght” (M). The point 
of the heading, as we learn below with respect to a saying of Abu Yazid al-Bistami, 
is that, by virtue of the high station of the the sincere believer (al-mu’min al-siddiq, = 
the Safi), his personal petition (dawah) is rendered particulary effectual. 

2 The ref. is to the “Divine command” to Ibn al-‘Arabr to convey his message 
in an enigma (mu‘amm™), mentioned in the last section. The “falsehood,” or fiction, 
which enters into the latter can be said to be exonerated in the Qur’anic verse 
quoted in n. 26 therein. 

3 Nar” bi-husni zann" bi-galbi-hi sat. 

* Aba Yazid Tayfur b. ‘Isa b. Surashan al-Bistami, known as Bayazid (d. 260/874). 
On the teachings of this important Sift, see Hellmut Ritter, “Abi Yazid al-Bistami,” 
in Ff. 2, and “Die Ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami, eine vorlaufige Skizze,” in 
Westdsthche Abhandlungen (F. Meier, ed., Wiesbaden, 1954). 

’ He was the famulus (khadim) of al-Bistami, who recorded many of the master’s 
famous shatahat (see Ritter, zbed., p. 231). Most of the available ss. (exc. for Z and 
Q) lack Abi, which is the correct form of the name. Unfortunately, our best source, 
B, temporarily breaks off just at this point, and three pages of the major printed 
edn. (Q2, p. 20 [L. 10] to p. 23 []. 3]) are also missing. This is particularly unlucky 
since there is some uncertainty as to the precise form of the msbah surname. C, E, 
D, R, P and W may be read as I have transcribed, exc. that W is voc. as al- 
Daybuli—which does not entirely suit the rhyme with al-alt, however. Q has al- 
Dayli, and Q2, al-Daynalt (as amended in C by a later hand). V, B2(?) and M have 
al-Dubayli, which seems to be the favored reading of modern scholars (see, eg., 
Massignon, Essai sur les origines du lexique technique de la mystique musulmane, pp. 2435q.; 
and Yahia, Fut.-Y., XI, 272 [9]), although this could also be pronounced al-Dabili 
(from Dabil in Armenia), as in Ritter, Die Ausspriiche des Bayezid Bistami, p. 231. As 
Yahia acknowledges (n. 9), his Konya ms. of the futihat could be voc. al-Daybalt 
or al-Daybult, as can the 1911 edn. (II, 6 [15]). Finally, in his edn. of the Shatahat 
(p. 54, n. 10), ‘A.-R. Badawi reads al-Daybulit (as in W), which he relates to a town 
in Sind (but cf p. 190, last note). Unless his source is vowelled, however, it could 
also be read as I have given here, simply on the basis of the rhyme-scheme. (Note 
that our option tends to support R.C. Zaehner’s position in the well-known debate 
between him and A,J. Arberry over the orientation, “eastern” or “western”, of Abu 
Yazid’s teachings). 

® On the expression, mujab al-dawah, in early Andalusian piety, see M.I. Fierro, 
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Faithful Believer (al-mw?min al-siddig) surely attains unto partnership 
(al-tshtirak) with the Truthful One (al-sadig [sci., the apotheosized 
Prophet Muhammad?])’ by means of a highly-esteemed Way, not 
by miraculous proofs.? 

But when this Command came [down] to the level of mankind 
(al-khalqg)—they being veiled from the “Sublime Signpost” (azim al- 
nusbah)? which is with God—we concealed it from them as a Mercy 
toward them, proceeding with them in accordance with their [sim- 
ple] beliefs (madhhabu-hum). For Prophecy was not manifested to the 
masses (al-jumhir) except “commensurate with the capacity of their 
intellects,”’® for fear of their [precipitate] rushing toward [the “Sign- 
post”]'’ and their bafHement,’’ so that they [would be led to] disbelieve 
the truthful Advisor (al-mukhbir al-sadiq), and, then, the punishments 
of misfortunes (mathulat al-‘awa’ig) would befall them."” 

Then the venerable Ancestors among the [Prophet’s] Companions 
(al-salaf al-saluh min al-sahabah) followed upon that wide, easy road 
(al-mahya‘),'* and proceeded to descend from the Station of fearful 
Reverence (al-haybah) to that of joking and jest (al-muzah wa-l-du‘abah),'° 
in imitation of those who make fun of the elderly and those of no 
account'*—the exoteric aspect [of their teachings] instilling delusion 


“The Polemic about the Kardmat al-Awlya and the Development of Sufism in al- 
Andalus,” Bulletin of the School of Onental and African Studies, 55 (1992), p. 237. 

" But of above, p. 283, n. 20. 

® Bi-tariqg” husni l-zanni, la b1-l-dalaili |-khawariqi. 

° Cf Qur. 70: 43. On the meaning of al-nusbah, see Gloss., s.v. I take the ref. 
here to be to the Reality of Muhammad (or, possibly, the Seal of the saints), as a 
kind of “image of the invisible God” (see infra). Instead of al-nusbah, R has al-nasibah, 
meaning much the same. 

'© [lla qadru hamli ‘ugih-him. M identifies this as a hadith, but I have not been 
able to ascertain its provenance. 

"1 Nufiiru-hum la-hu. Q2 has “their flight from it,” but the intention seems to be 
rather their ineluctable attraction ¢o it, as moths to the flame (cf Qur. 70: 43-44). 

12 Dhuhiilu-hum. Gf. Qur. 22: 2, where the cognate verb describes the effect of the 
day of Judgment. 

'3 Q2 has garbled this clause. The ‘awa’iq al-dahr are the “accidents, or casual- 
ties, of time”. 

'* Cf Matt. 7: 3. 

'’ M thinks that this is the “station of beauty” (magam alyamal) as opposed to 
that of “majesty” (alyalal), represented by al-haybah. Rather, Ibn al-‘Arabt may be 
referring to the kind of levity that Goldziher remarked in the character of Abt 
Hurayrah (see n. 18, below), a prime example of the kind of “venerable ancestor” 
that our author finds fault with here. 

'© Mazaha I-shikhata wa-dha |-nufayn. In the latter phrase I follow V, B2, M and 
the margin of W, reading to rhyme with Ahayr. The lacuna in B deprives us of the 
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(zahiru-hu mihim), the esoteric being superior (batinu-hu khayr). But they 
concealed themselves in their dealings with external things (al-mu‘amalat 
fi -zawahir) and kept silent respecting what they knew of the well- 
guarded Knowledge and the Secrets (al-%m al-masin wa-l-sara1), 
although they were, in fact (May God be pleased with them!), well 
informed as to affairs not accessible to the multitude (al-jumhia), 
having been spoken to concerning all of these things from behind 
the veils (al-sutiir).'’ 

As Abt Hurayrah" averred: “Were I to disseminate [that esoteric 
Knowledge], this gullet would be torn from me!”!? And Ibn al-‘Abbas”’ 
declared: “If I interpreted [that verse], I would be the damnable 
denier among you.””! [—That is to say] when they perceived” that 
the Realities of the transcendent Mysteries (hagda1q al-ghuyiib) were 
beyond the capacities of some minds. They received the Command 
from above (al-amr min fawq) as a Gnosis of immediate perception and 
intuitive experience (ma‘rifat mushahadah wa-dhawgq), a preserved Proph- 
etic Heritage (wirth nabawt mahfidh) and observed Exalted Station 


earliest reading, and the other ss. do not seem to have understood the expression, 
garbling it in various ways. My guess is that nufayr is the dim. of nafir, which occurs 
in the well-known saying cited by Lane (s.v.): “He is neither in the caravan (al-Tr) 
nor among the company going out to fight (a/-nafir)’—applied to one who is of no 
substance or consequence. 

'? Khitibi bi-ha min wara’ |-sutin. Compare Iamblichus’ description of the advanced 
disciples of Pythagoras: “Those who appeared to be worthy to participate of his 
dogmas... became Esoterics, and both heard and saw Pythagoras himself within the 
veil. For prior to this they participated of his words through the hearing alone, 
beyond the veil, without seeing him....” (T. Taylor, tr., lamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras, 
p. 52). 

'8 A companion of the Prophet, whose close association with him during the later 
years of his life led to many trads. being ascribed to him, whether truly or other- 
wise. Goldziher wrote of him: “The humorous temperament (mazzah) of Abu 
Hurayrah, which gave rise to numerous anecdotes. .., is often reflected in the way 
he gave his hadith communications, in which he enveloped the most unimportant 
things in pathetic language” (F.[. 1). This being the case, Abi’ Hurayrah’s claim to 
discretion might seem to be ironical, if not disingenuous. 

'9 Bukhari, ‘lm, 42 (see O. Houdas, tr., Les Traditions islamiques, vol. 1, pp. 57-58, 
esp. n. 1). 

0 “Abd Allah Ibn al-‘Abbas, also called Abu I-‘Abbas, was a cousin of the Prophet 
and of ‘Ali. His knowledge of sacred and profane science was excessively praised 
(he is called “the sea of learning”), and he is credited with the origination of 
Qur’anic exegesis (ta/fsi7). 

2! Law fassartu-hu la-kuntu bayna-kumu |-kafira l-maniima. C, D and Q2 have fi-kum 
instead of bayna-kum (but this is corrected in the margin of C). I have not been 
able to identify this Aadith. 

22 Q2 has rawa (?) in place of ra’awa (the dual refers to Abii Hurayrah and Ibn 
‘Abbas); and V has ‘alimé (they learned). 
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(magam ‘alawt malhiiz).*? For [Gabriel, the Angel of Revelation] beck- 
oned in his informing of [the Prophet Muhammad] (inba’u-hu)* on 
the eve of his “Night-Journey” (isra@’u-hu)*® to the acquisition of a 
Knowledge which he [the Prophet] would have to keep secret when 
he [Gabriel] urged his understanding (fahmu-hu) upon another.”® 
And since these points of Knowledge (a/-‘ulaém) which I have written 
down in the present composition (al-majmi, “compilation”) and others 
of its kind*’ are of this [same] sort and derived from the Lamp of 
this [same] Generation (mishkat hadha 1|-jil\"’—as well as from that 
which can only come after the departure of Gabriel (ba‘da mufaraqat 
Jibril) and all [other] types and species of the angelic Host*—1t is 
not permissible for us to disclose them nor raise the veil thereupon, 
thus exposing their secret Essence (sartratu-hd). For all that I have 
presented to the eye of the discriminating critic (al-nagqid al-basir) \s, 
indeed, derived from teachings received from the Trustworthy Spirit 
(talaqquyat al-rih al-amin [sct., Gabriel])*° and from the “Lote-Tree of 
the Furthest Boundary” of the Mystic Wayfarers (szdrat muntaha 
l-saltkin)"'—as well as some of the Instructions of Appointment and 
Empowerment (talaqgiyat al-ta‘yin wa-l-tamkin)* from the “Presence of 


3 This is the same Divine command from on high discussed in the preceding 
pages. ‘That it begins here to take on the concrete form of the angel Gabriel becomes 
apparent below—hence, the ref. to the Prophet Muhammad as well, though he 1s 
actually to be understood merely as a type for the true sazt (or, more specifically, 
Ibn al-‘Arabr himself). Note that here as elsewhere the adjs., nabawt and ‘alawi— 
possibly evoking the Sunni-Shr‘ite polanzation—are paired. 

*4 ‘This could be construed lit. to mean “causing him to become a prophet.” The 
sentence is garbled in Q2. 

* This is traditionally said to have been on the 27th of Rayab. 

*° That is, when Gabriel brought the command of God (amr Allah) to the prophet- 
to-be, pressing, or choking him (ghatta-hu), to cause him to recite, teaching him 
“that which man knew not” (see Qur. 96: 4-5; and cf above, pp. 286-87, n. 53; 
and Strat al-Nabi, vol. I, pp. 236-37). 

7 Instead of wa-ashbahu-hu, Q2 has wa-ushahidu (? and I observe). 

8 Wa-mutalaqga-hu min mishkati hadha 1th (as voc. in W and M). Instead of the 
first, C(?), V, B2 and Q have wa-mutalaggah (?). As M notes, the pron. refers to the 
esoteric “knowledge” of the preceding sentence. 7i/: “people, nation; generation; 
century”, etc. The ref. is to the generation of the Prophet, not [bn al-‘Arabi’s con- 
temporaries, as W supposes. 

*9 That is, “concrete” spiritual agents. One is reminded of Christ’s promise of 
the Paraclete, or “spirit of Truth” (John 14: 12-19 and 26), who can only come 
after the departure of Jesus, acc. to zbid., 16: 7. 

°° See Qur. 26: 193; but cf also 27: 39. 

31 'V and B2 have sidratu l-muntaha li-l-salikin, Q has siirah (a chap. of the Qur’an) 
instead of sidrah; and Q2 has sutrah (an object of desire). See p. 289, n. 15. 

* See above, pp. 297-98 (nn. 47 and 48), for M’s distinction of these two terms. 
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[Divine] Colloquy” (hadrat al-munajah)* in human language (lughat al- 
ins), to avert the chastisement of [God’s] Awe-inspiring Aspect (satwat 
al-haybah) and [cause] the descent of the Mercy of [His] Intimacy 
(rahmat al-uns).** But I shall [now] reveal of all of this as much as 
[my reader’s] powers of perception (absar al-nazirin) are able [to 
receive]; for among them are those who understand and are with- 
out blame, as well as those who occupy themselves in the forum of 
[sophistic] debaters (maydan al-mutandazirin).*° 
—And from that [same “Fathomless Sea”]: 


Here he glosses ta‘yin as “the station of the Seal (maqam al-khatm)” and tamkin as 
“the end of sainthood (magam mhayat al-walayah)’—as if the two were thus distinguished. 

°° Ibn al-‘Arabi’s notion of the Divine colloquy appears to be based on that of 
al-Hakim al-Tirmidhr (see below, p. 322, n. 30). Concerning this theme in the 
teachings of Sahl al-Tustari, see Bowering, The Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 187sq. 
For M’s comm., see App. [. 

+ Voc. thus in W. In the margin of M is written: “{'This is] as in the case of 
the Prophet (May God bless and keep him!), after Gabriel’s departure from him. 
For the Real conversed with him (khataba-hu) then in accordance with the way of 
intimacy (tarigat al-uns) in order to banish his fear.” 

> B2, M and Q2 have maydan al-mundzirin, meaning the same. The ref. is to the 
dialectical theologians (mutakallimin) and rationalizing falasifah. 
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9. A Tempestuous Wave from Which a Hidden Pearl 
Is Drawn Forth! 


When the rays of the Lights (ashz“at al-anwar) were flowing continu- 
ally to the inner hearts (al-asrar) and radiating from every pore of 
my being (masammu nash’at-t), | bathed in pure water to block the 
pores so that the Lights reflected back into the locus of Inspiration 
(mahall al-ilhém [sci., the Heart]).? Then their streams and their rivers 
swelled,’ while the western wind (al-rih al-gharbt)* became violent and 
the seas surged, their waves coming one upon another, rushing to 
that which Firm Decree (al-mubram) decreed should be abolished and 
annulled.’ Nothing could be seen but clouds piled high and tem- 
pestuous waves® “in an abysmal sea, covered by wave upon wave 
surmounted by clouds, layer upon layer of darkness,’ until there no 





' Mawj"" majniin™ tajarrada ‘an-hu lwlw’ maknin'". Instead of main, Q has majiin 
(? “thick”; but cf Lane, s.v. ‘ugbah majiin; and the Qamis al-Muhit, s.v. maana). Q2 
adds mwarrad after maw. M suggests that the first expression signifies “vehemence 
of the spiritual state (gdwat al-hal).” There could be an allusion here to Qur. 6: 76, 
where the “[the night’s] falling upon him” (janna ‘alay-hi) is the backdrop for 
Abraham’s vision of the star, etc., which we have already had occasion to consider 
(see p. 277, n. 2). Otherwise, the symbol of the arching “wave” may be taken to 
graphically represent the differentiation (¢a‘ayyun) of the immutable Divine essence, 
the knower turning in upon itself to become the intelligible obj. of its own knowl- 
edge. As for the “hidden pearl,” it is not mentioned further in this chap. (but see 
below, p. 346, n. 2), though it may well be taken to signify the present book itself, 
inasmuch as it is apparently presented in this section as the quintessence of the 
“sea-foam/cream” thrown up on the shore of the fathomless abyss. On the leitmotif 
of the sea and pearls, etc., see pp. 83-85 of the intro. 

* Some kind of Sufi physiology of light underlies this passage, but the brief glimpse 
afforded here does not permit a full outline. It would appear that the rays of light 
(shining from within?) pass through the “inner hearts” (a/-asrar\, then radiate out 
through the pores of the body. 

* Foll. V, B2, Z and the margin of W, which read the verb, fa-tabahharat. (There 
is a lacuna in B, and many of the other early ss. are dubious, apparently reading 
fa-taarrat (? and they were sent forth) or fa-tafayarat (and they gushed forth), etc. In 
any case, the idea is clear enough: The “streams and rivers” of the lights, blocked 
from passing outward, are turned inward to flood the heart with the efflux of the 
Divine “Giver-of-rain” (al-Mughith; see infra). 

* Acc. to M, the “western wind [is] the most beneficial and fecundating (algah) 
of the winds.” But, actually, this was not true of the westerly wind in Arabic lit- 
erature (as is clear in the text itself), where the eastem wind was generally consid- 
ered the more beneficial. Al-Maq@biri goes on to explain that this is a metonym 
for the “Divine inspirations” (al-wandat al-idlahiyah). 

> Ma abrama-hu l-mubramu bi-l-halh wa-l-naqdi. Ibram (ratification) and nagd (nullification) 
are contrary legal terms, so irony is intended here. Blachére (s.v. zbr@m) quotes a 
phrase from al-Jahiz’s A: al-Bukhala’, “the days that nullify what has been estab- 
lished (tanqudu |-mubrama).” Al-qada’ al-mubram: “irrevocable decree, destiny”. 

° As in the heading, Q has majiin in place of majniin. 

” Qur. 24: 40 (foll. the famous “Light-verses”). Cf also 31: 32 and 10: 22. 
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longer remained on the surface of this sea a ship sailing ( fulk” yajr7),° 
nor appeared in the sky a star travelling (falak” yasrt), except by the 
Grace of the [Divine] Helper (al-Mughith)’—Praised be He! For He 
calms the violence of the wind and breaks the wave upon the shore, '® 
[where] it spreads itself, hurling its foam (zabadu-hu) upon the coast!’ 
as “churned Cream” (zubdata makhd™\!? to both the lowly of the time 
and the highborn:'” 


“All peoples know their drinking-place (mashrabu-hum),”'* and realize 
their own method and their manner (tartgu-hum wa-madhhabu-hum). 


For that “Gift” (al-zabd\" is the measure of what issued from the 
sea of the Gnostics’ hearts,'° in accordance with their appearances 
(zawahiru-hum) to mankind,'’ though no one can know its full meas- 
ure!® except for the Master of mystical Insight (sahibu dhawg")—and 
[the author of] this book, well-preserved from the misfortunes of 
deficiencies (fawariq al-“lal) and entitled in the depths of Eternity 
(ghiyabat al-azal): 


8 As in all ss. exc. W, which has the fem., fajrt (as in Qur. 31: 31, et all). 

* This is regarded as a Divine name (the Giver of rain) on the basis of Qur. 31: 
34, et al. Q adds taGld after subhana-hu. 

'0'M interprets the “shore” as the nafs, and the clashing waves of the sea as the 
commotion of the heart stirred by the wind of love and desire. In place of the 
verb, kusira, Q has kashafa or kushifa (? it [was uncovered); and Q2, kathura (it became 
numerous). 

'! (2 alone has safinah (a ship) instead of sifu-hu. Regarding zabad, cf: what follows. 

2 Zubdah: “fresh (unclarified) butter; milk froth, cream” (q.v. in Gloss.). Buttermilk 
is makhid. V, B2, M and Q2 have zabad instead; and Q has zabad™ (acc.). In place 
of makhd, Q2 reads mahd™ (“pure”, acc.). 

'3 [t-wadi% l-wagtt wa-sharifi-hi. 

'* Qur. 7: 160, referring to the twelve tribes of Israel in the desert. ‘The “cream” 
of Suff wisdom (see infra) is the common libation of the various separate masharib 
(“drinking places; inclinations, schools”, etc.). 

' Foll. the voc. of R, D and W. 

'© “The “cream/gift” (al-zubd/al-zabd) is differentiated in the [gnostics’] various 
spiritual conditions (aiwa!), in accordance with the agitation of the winds of love 
upon the sea of their hearts” (M). 

'7 Ala zawahin-him ila I-khalqg. R, V, W, B2, Z and Q read zahtru-hum. This line 
appears to be based on a passage ‘from the Bayan al-Farg (p. 52), attr. to al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi (but perhaps, rather, a work of the Akbarian school), where the wise- 
man’s pronouncements to mankind (al-khalg) are likened to the foam spewed forth 
by the sea and put to good use by man (Afeerschaum, once thought to be petnfied 
sea-foam, was apparently used as a salve for diseased eyes). S.M. Stern called atten- 
tion to a similar passage in an /sma%h tractate where the wali al-mukhatabah 1s 
described as “eliciting from the ‘religious fylé’ (al-hayiila l-shar‘T) its choicest parts 
(zubad)” (“The ‘Book of the Highest Initiation’ and Other Anti-/sma‘%tlr Travesties,” 
in Studies in Early Ismathsm, p. 60). 

'8 Cf Qur. 6: 91, et al. 
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THE FABULOUS GRYPHON 
(‘Anqa@ Mughrib) 


concerning the Gnosis of the Seal of the Saints 
and the Sun |Rising| in the West, 


and 


An Account of the Secret of the Boundary 
of the “Century” Following That of the Chosen One! 


—From that, the Foam/“Cream”” which the wave cast [upon the 


shore] will appear to the one who stands apart from it (al-munfand 
bi-hi)*! as the Solitary One (al-fard), while to him who unites with 
it (alam ‘alay-h) it appears as the “Consort” (al-zawy).?*? So, he who 
wills shall separate, and he who wills, subjoin;** and he who wills 
shall conceal; and he who wills, expose.” 

Now the time of [the above-mentioned] “Century” (Aadha /-qarn) 
[following that of the “Chosen One”]*® has come, and its moment 
approaches; so let him who is prepared (al-muta’ahhib) be prepared 
for his arrival (huliilu-hu),’’ and may the effort to attain unto this 


19 See above, pp. 290-91 (nn. 30 and 31). The book is evidently presented as 
the “hidden pearl” of the subject-heading (which is otherwise unmentioned). 

2° Foll. the voc. of W, which reads: Min dhalika, |-zabadu, etc., im preference to 
that of D (min dhalika l-zabad). 

*! Instead of the first, CG has al-mutafarrid, meaning the same; and D, al-mufrad 
(the isolated). 

2 Cf, Qur. 21: 89. This is a common designation for God in theology, although 
the usage does not occur in the Sunnah (see Lane, 5.v.). In the present context, with 
its ant., zauy, below, it signifies primarily “the odd in number”. I think that the 
epithet, al-fard, here may also refer to the sacred month, Rajab, symbolizing the 
advent of the Seal/Mahdi (see below, p. 528, n. 12, e seq.). 

3 Zawy: “the second of a pair; an even number; a partner; spouse”, etc. (of Jeffery, 
s.v.). I have tr. this as “consort” in view of the peculiar marriage-imagery of the 
next section. 

4 Fa-man sha’a fa-l-yiitiru, wa-man sha’a fa-l-yashfau. Awtara could be rendered: “to 
make single; odd”; and shafa‘a: “to make double; even”. Also, the latter can signify 
“to intercede, mediate”. 

29 Wa-man sha’a fa-l-yaktumu, wa-man sha’a fa-l-yashna‘u, in C, D and Q, E, P, V 
and B2 are indistinct and could be read thus. R, W, and Q2 have fa-l-yashi“u 
(? he will disperse) instead of the last; and Z and M repeat /fa-l-yashfa‘u. Shana‘a 
means, specifically, “to expose the bad qualities [of s.o.]”. 

*° On the meaning of garn here, see above, p. 291, n. 31 (end). Gf also Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s peculiar doctrine of the seventh century (gam), below, pp. 527-29, et seq. 
Q has al-farg in place of al-garn. 

27 Or, possibly: “his incarnation.” “At that time the truth of his proof (hagigat 
burhani-hi) will be manifested, so that an evidentiary miracle (muizah) of that prophet 
[viz., al-Mustafa, Muhammad] might take place at the hand of that saint [? the sir 
al-shafa = the Seal/Mahdi]” (M). 
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Divine Light (al-niir al-ilaht) before its setting (ufulu-hu)”? be hastened! 
Do not wonder, O my brother, that “the Century following upon 
that of the Chosen One” [exists even now, and] will not cease to 
exist”? as long as Man, together with his Lord (Be He Praised!), is 
a Witness (shahid) to 1t—while the Real is [Himself] thereby Borne 
witness to (mashhid).°° Despite what is hinted at in the Revelation 
(al-shar‘)*! and what one hears [in Tradition] (al-sam‘)? concerning 
the civil disorder and slaughter [of the Last days] (al-hay wa-l-qatl),* 
that is [pre-eminently] the time of “Precedence and Preference” (al- 
tagaddum wa-l-fadl).** For the Laborer (al-dmil) among [those of the 
Latter days] shall receive the wage of seventy of those who went 
before,® even [in the case of] the preceding Leader (al-imam al- 
mugaddam).*° ‘They will not be found better Helpers (awan)’’ than 


*8 The “Divine light” is the Seal/Mahdi as shams al-Maghnib. “You will deeply 
regret it if you are not [found] among the people of this Seal!” (M). On the word, 
uful, see Gloss. 

*° In this connection, M quotes an hadith (which I have not been able to verify): 
“There is a sect (firqgah) founded upon the Command of God which shall not cease 
until the Command of God comes to them... .” 

30 Instead of this, Q has mashhir™ (“well-known”, acc.). 

31 That is, the revealed canon law, inc. both Qur’4n and sound hadith (= al- 
Sunnah). 

*2 That is, popular or otherwise unsound lore (khabar). 

33 Foll. V, W, B2, M and Q (the other ss. appear to read %badah, “worship”, 
instead of “barah). This is a ref. to the “great wars (malahim ‘uzgma) and rumors of 
wars” characteristic of traditional eschatology in Islam as in Judaism and Christianity. 
M quotes another trad.: “If civil disorder and wars (al-han wa-l-may) become numer- 
ous, then expect the Hour [of Judgment].” I have not identified this particular 
hadith, but many in the standard collections on the subj. of fitan resemble it (see, 
e.g., Bukhari, Akhbar al-ahad, 5). Har = fitnah. Anarchy was recognized as one of 
the signs of the eschaton (see Lane, s.v. hay). 

34 Or: “advancement and grace.” Q2 has fi (in) rather than wa-. “Islam began 
as a stranger (gharib) and it shall return as it began. Blessed, then, are the strangers” 
(Muslim, Jman, 232; and Tirmidhi, ‘Zim, 13, et al). 

35 Ajru sabtna mim-man tagaddama. Q2 is wanting the first two words. Instead of 
“seventy,” C and D read “fifty” (but this is corrected in the margin of C), as in 
Fut. I, 109 (9-10), quoting Tirmidhi, Tafsir (on Qur. 5: 18, ¢.v.); Abu. Da’ud, Malahim, 
17; and Ibn Majah, Fitan, 61. Gf Matt. 20: 1-16. 

36 I take this to be the Prophet Muhammad (= al-Mustafa). M adds: “For he has 
the excellence/privilege (al-maztyah).” ‘The word, mugaddam, itself means “foreman”, 
as does imadm (and as can “@mil). In Qur. 39: 74, the expression, ar al-‘amilin (the 
wage of the laborers), refers to Paradise. 

37 Chap. 366 of the Futuhat treats of the Mahdi’s “helpers” (wuzara’, “ministers”), 
but not in a manner that throws much light on our present concern (see /dluminations, 
119-47). At this point (f. 147), R has an inscription in the margin indicating that 
the orig. ms. of Muh. b. Ishaq [al-OQunawi] ({X] in Fig. HI, p. 198) was read to 
Ibn al-‘Arabr and certified. 
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those [in the time of the Prophet], nor shall they see their Imam 
with their own eyes as [that earlier generation] did.* But there is 
nothing stronger than faith in an Unseen (imdnu ghayb”), for doubt 
(rayb) never overtakes its adherent.” 

That is the time of trials (a/-fitan) and the coming of calamities 
and hardships (al-balaya wa-l-mihan).* “So avoid him who turns away 
from Our Remembrance (dhikru-na), desiring only the life of this 
World (al-hayah al-dunya)—that being the sum of their knowledge! 
Verily, your Lord knows best him who strays from His Path, and 
He knows best him who is rightly guided (chtada).”*' Then meditate 
upon these intimations in your mind (nafsu-ka), and assimilate to them 
in your heart and your senses (galbu-ka wa-hissu-ka). For, truly, time 
(al-zaman) 1s ominous, its tyrant ( jabbaru-hu)** obdurate, and its “Satan” 
obstinate. So cast them off as the day sloughs off the night, or you 
will surely join the people of ruin and woe! 

Now I have given you good advice, so know! and I have clarified 
for you the Path, so cleave [thereto]!** 

—And out of that [same “Fathomless Sea”): 


°° “Because the guiding Imam (al-imam al-murshid) of that time can hardly be 
found until [the people go out to] follow him... .” (M). 

9% Cf Fohn 20: 29; and Heb. 11: 1, et seg. (esp. v. 13). 

*° Speaking for God, M comments: “Indeed, We have given to the people of this 
[latter] time Grace and Increase over those who preceded them because theirs is 
a time of trials and hardships. Therefore, blessed is he who devotes his activity in 
[that time to God].” 

" Qur. 53: 29-30. 

” In Istilahat, 63, zaman is glossed as “the sultan.” “Our time is reproached because 
of the lack of sincerity of our hearts; and its ruler (hadkim), which is the lower-soul 
(al-nafs al-ammarah [bi-l-siu’]), 1s called ‘obdurate’ because of its stubborn opposition 
to the merciful inspirations and Divine secrets” (M). Q2 omits the poss. pron. here 
and after shaytan. 

8 Cf Qur. 36: 37 and 7: 175. Cf also the opening line of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Jsra’ 
(p. 51). 

* Wa-awdahtu la-ka I-sabila, fa-lzam. Q2 has garbled this clause. 
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10. A Marriage Is Contracted and a Wedding Attended! 


Since that which is true in Vision (al-rwya) is a considerable part of 
Prophecy (juz’ kabir nabawi),? we swore our belief in what [such 
Vision] confers and conveys’ of the Favors of the Real (mn ayadi 
l-Haqq)—Praised be He!* For I entered the House of Lights (bayt al- 
anwar) and let down? the curtains and the veils (al-hujub wa-l-astar), 
jealously protective of the “women and children” (al-hurum wa-l-abkar).° 
Then, while I was conversing intimately with [the Real] in His pres- 
ence, the attraction of a Dear/Mighty One ( jadhbatu ‘aziz™) attracted 
me to him,’ and the Real installed me in the Station of the “Ocean” 
(maqam al-bahr),® the waves of which heave and overflow, one enter- 
ing into another and rising aloft.? And I was in a state (halah)'® which 


' Nikah” ‘ugida wa-‘urs shuhida (as voc. in WW, Z and M). C also reads both verbs 
as pass. G and D voc. the second noun as “rs (a bridegroom/bride); Q_ has “aris, 
meaning the same; and Q2, ‘aris, which in Modern Arabic is “bridegroom”. M 
interprets the “marriage” and the “wedding” as the union of the ga/b (heart) and 
the nafs (lower-soul), but in what follows Ibn al-‘Arabi implies that the union is of 
his own intellect (‘ag/) and soul. Cf Whitman’s poem, “The Sleepers.” The anon. 
author of the Aashf al-Ghayat (a comm. on Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Tajalliyat al-Ilahiyah, inc. 
in Yahia’s edn. of the latter) cites this chap. (see p. 431). For H’s comm., see 
App. II, 373. 

* Rwyd, generally understood as the “veridical dream” (n’ya@ salhah), is widely 
considered to be a genuine part ( juz’) of prophecy—indeed, the first manifestation 
of God’s guidance of Muhammad (for citations of the numerous trads. on this subj., 
see Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, s.v. dreams). 

° There are three verbals in this sentence, all meaning “[the vision] confers [what 
is true]”: tuhdi-hi, tunimu bi-hi, and tusdi-ht. In Q2 the last is given as tubdi-hi (it dis- 
closes it). 

* In E and R. C(?), P, W(?), Z and M have, instead, “Exalted be He!”; and Q 
gives both. The other ss. have neither. 

° Instead of wa-asdaltu, both printed edns. read wa-nsadalat ([the veils] were low- 
ered); and P and B2 have wa-stadalat, meaning the same as the latter. 

° “These two [denominations] are symbolic of the secrets which are kept from 
the eyes of those who are veiled [from reality]” (M1). 

’ Foll. GC and M: Idh jadhaba-ni jadhbatu ‘aziz” ilay-hi, in preference to the read- 
ing of E, D(?) and R: “Then... [the Real] attracted me with the attraction of a 
Dear/Mighty one (jadhba ‘aziz”),” since the mystic was already in the immediate 
presence of the Real (bayna yaday-m). P(?), B2, Z and both printed edns. can also 
be read as in our trn. (exc. that Q adds la-hu before iday-hi). W alone has jadhbat™ 
‘azizat™. “The attraction of a Dear/Mighty one captivated my heart by the hand 
of power (yad al-qudrah) or the yearning of love (tashawwuq al-mahabbah)” (M). We 
may assume that the ‘Az?z is the mystic-author’s beloved, Jesus (cf below, p. 335, 
nn. 67-68). 

8 That is, the “abysmal sea,” so graphically described in the preceding section. 

9 “When the sea surges and the waves mingle with one another, it increases and 
rises because of their conjoining one with another” (M). Al-Maqabiri goes on to 
liken the heart to the sea in which the “Sun of the West” [the Seal/Mahdi] sets, 
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no one can know but he who has borne it, and no one describe 
but he who has seen it, as has been said: 


No one knows Desire except for one who bears it, 
nor fervent Longing, but he who suffers from it.” 


I remained, then, reclining on the Right-hand (a/-yamin),'? and I 
made over my heart in exchange for the celestial Heights (ft muqabalat 
‘[lyin).'? For [my heart] is the locus of the Truth (mahall al-haqq)"* 
and the seat of Sincerity (mag‘ad al-sidq):'° The water has quite inun- 
dated it, tempest-rains'® engulfing it, and its waves cease not churn- 
ing and its winds stirrmg and vying with one another, until [my 
heart] was rent in the upper-left side (al-wark al-aysar al-a‘a)'’ to the 


causing the wave of the heart to arch upon that of the soul, from which mingling 
a dream (hulm) results. 

10 Regarding Adlah (= Gr., diathesis) see Istilahat, 55, s.v. al-hal; Mujam, s.v.; and, 
more generally, Afnan, Philosophical Terminology, pp. 104—05. Q2 garbles the pron. 
At this point the text of B resumes again on f. 14. 

1! T have not been able to identify the source of this verse (the metre is al-basi?), 
although it is often quoted in Arabic literature. “Desire” here is al-shawg, and “fer- 
vent longing,” al-sababah. See App. I for M’s comm. 

12 “That is, the station of the people of the nght-hand (magam ahl al-yamin), they 
being those whom God has favored, making them to be ‘those of the right-hand’ 
(ashab al-yamin)” (M). See Qur. 56: 27, et al. They are so-called because, as a sign 
of their election, on the day of Judgment they receive the record of their deeds in 
their right hands (see 17: 71, et al; cf also the next note). 

'5 See Qur. 83: 185g., where ‘I/liyiin is the place or register of the record of the 
pious (= ashab al-yamin). On this word, see Jeffery, s.v. R, W and Q leave out jf 
(possibly reading: “I left my heart facing “dzyin”). 

lt Or: “the Real” (al-Hagqq; q.v. in Mufam, s.v.). B2 has mahfil al-hiqd (the gather- 
ing of malice)! 

5 Or: “the sure abode” (cf Qur. 54: 55 [Arberry’s trn.]; and below, p. 488, 
n. 33, e al). 

'© Al-anwa’. W glosses this as “wind and rain,” but M supposes it to be an aster- 
ism, symbolizing “a light for the believers in Divine unity and a stoning for the 
devils.” While that is, indeed, the principal signification of the word (see Lane’s 
long art., s.v. naw’), Ibn al-‘Arabi evidently intends here the secondary connotation, 
which was thought to be the effect of the setting of the stars. 

'7 B, E, R, V, B2 and M all lack al-aysar, but it is added in the margin of B, 
apparently by the orig. copyist. Q reverses the order of the adjs. I am not certain 
what the significance of al-wark/wank (upper thigh, haunch, hip; side) here might 
be, nor even if it is the correct reading, since, if it is, then the adjs. should be fem. 
Could the “side” signify “the loins”, and the “tear” emitted from it infra a drop of 
semen? Another possibility would be to read wrk (a side of a bow; the place where 
the bowstring is attached), but that also should be fem. M, which omits al-aysar (the 
left), glosses al-wark al-a‘la as “the heart of the saint... because man’s ‘side/haunch’ 
is his middle part (wasatu-hu, ‘his waist’), ... while the heart is [also] in the middle 
part of man, and is called, therefore, the ‘side’ (al-wark).” Actually, while wasat 
connotes both “waist” and “heart”, I cannot find the latter applied to wark in any 
dictionary. 
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size of a needle-prick (khurt al-ibrah).'* For it leaks therefrom as much 
as the tip of a hair (7a’s al-sha‘rah)—in which I discerned a “Tear” 
(‘abrah),!? which the Real (Be He Praised!) created as an Angelic 
Figure (shakhs malaki) and set up as a Celestial Arising (nash? falakt).*! 
I saw him as One praising and proclaiming God’s Oneness,” and 
reciting: “God is Greatest!” [Allahu akbar!| and “At ‘Thy Service!” 
[Labbay-ka!].22 And I recognized that that Figure (al-shakhs) is the 
[very] Substance (jusmdniyah)* of this present book which the Real 
sent down to me, presenting it to plain view by my hand*—1t being, 
in truth, a drop (gatrah) from that surging Ocean and a fleck [of 
spray] (rashhah)* from that precipitate wave. Then, Praised be God, 
Who?’ caused me to become for Him an All-inclusive Sphere ( falak 
muhit)®> and made me His Pure Spirit (rik basit)! 

Now, consider and contemplate, O Most-perfect Saint, a Prophet 
whose body (juththatu-hu) had been lost,” while [the memorial of] 


'8 [la an futiga fi l-warki l-aysari l-a‘la gadra khurti |-‘cbrat. ‘The latter phrase may, 
rather, denote “the eye of a needle”, but see what follows. In place of futzga, in 
one printing Q2 has futika (was destroyed). Instead of khurt, E, W, B2 and Q2 read 
khurm, and V and Q, kharqg, intending the same. On the rest of this line, see the 
preceding note. 

19 Q is wanting this. W and M read “brah (a lesson, an example). 

20 “That is, in the image of the attributes of His “Divine humanity” (d2-salkhi 
sifati nasiti-hi), for he became at that time a subtle spirituality (rahani latif) after 
the pattern of Gabriel” (M). 

“1 Instead of the first, both printed edns. have mshd’ (creation, production), and 
B2 omits this clause. M describes this “celestial arising” as a soul (nasamah), so called 
“because its bodies [sc] are purified of the vile corruptions of humanity (afénat al- 
bashartyah).” 

22° Musabbth™ wa-muhallil”: that is, reciting the ejaculations, “Praise be to God!” 
(subhana Allah), and “There is no god but God” (L@ adaha ila Llah). Cf. Qur. 17: 108 
(note that much of the language of what follows is reflected in the last verses of 
Sirah 17). 

3° Mukabbir™ wa-mulabby™. 

*4 Instead of this, P, V and B read juthmdaniyah, meaning much the same (cf 
above, p. 240, n. 30). 

*S Wa-abraza-hu i-l-‘tyani ‘ala _yadayya. WW and the margin of C have -l-Glamin (to 
the worlds) rather than l-(-Gyan; and Q2 has h-l-tbadah. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

8 Rashhah actually signifies “the fine moisture [that appears on the face] behind 
the veil” (M), and hence, “a drop of sweat”. Like zadd, it also denotes “a gift” (see 
above, p. 308 at n. 15). 

*7 This expression is used frequently in the Scripture (¢g., 17: 111). 


78 “Even as the ‘starless sphere’ (a/-falak al-atlas) includes all spheres ..., so the 
Master—once he attained unto the station of the Seal of the saints of his age — 
his fame and his influence spread throughout the world... .” (M). 


9 Qad fugidat. Fuththah: “body; corpse”. M supposes that the prophet’s “losing his 
body” signifies “the true death (al-mawt al-hagigi) in the separation of the spirit from 
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his Way (sunnatu-hu) remained in the less well-attested Traditions:* 
Called up from his tomb (gabru-hu) by mght,*' he was led forth to 
his Gathering (hashru-hu), the Living one joining with the dead—who, 
then, was “gathered up,””? the Lord of the House (rabb al-bayt) remain- 
ing in the House, which [thus] was filled with life!*® 

Then [the Prophet Muhammad] requested the hand of his “Little 
Fair-One” (humayra’u-hu** [= A?ishah]) from his “Noble One” (‘atzgu- 
hu [= Abi Bakr]), plucking her from the hands of his Friend (sadiqu- 
hu). He proposed for her a bridal-price [sada@q| the figure of which 


[the body].” Rather, the ref. could be to Jesus, whose body was taken up to heaven 
to await the time of his return [as Mahdi] (of Qur. 3: 55 and 4: 157-59). In what 
follows, however, the referent is clearly the Prophet Muhammad, whose body, of 
course, was interred in his tomb in Medina. 

30 Al-ahad (as voc. in W). These are hadiths (or lexicological data) transmitted 
from one authority alone and, hence, suspect—-whether rightly or not (see Blachére, 
s.v.; and Lane, s.v. ahad [end)). 

3! Bustha laylat™ min qabn-hi. “That is, [from the grave of] his existence and his 
essence (wuiidu-hu wa-dhdatu-hu), for the essence of man [qua man] is the ‘tomb’ of 
his spirit” (M). The ref. here is probably not to the “night-journey” of the Prophet, 
since he is generally supposed to have made that trip in his physical body (= “his 
tomb”). 

82 Wa-ltahaga I-hayyu bi-l-mayyiti, fa-hushira. Outwardly, this refers, of course, to the 
events of the resurrection (bath) of the physical body and the gathering (hashr) of 
the living and the dead for the final Judgment. More specifically, the Seal/Mahdi 
may be conceived here as emerging from the “tomb” of his existential conceal- 
ment, himself the “living one joining with the dead,” so to speak. Esoterically, the 
ref. could be to the Seal’s own initiatic transfiguration, his lower nature being mys- 
tically united with his own higher self in the kind of “alchemical” transmutation 
that is hinted at later in this chap. (and more than once elsewhere in the prolifer- 
ous imagery of the ‘Anga’). 

33 Fa-umira (omitted in Q2). The bayt al-ma‘miur, the “inhabited (or worshipped) 
house,” is a name for the Ka‘bah—or, more properly, its heavenly prototype, which 
is visited/inhabited by angels. Here, however, the symbolism refers, rather, to the 
re-animation of the body by the spirit, but also, as we will see, to the Prophet/Seal’s 
female consort, assimilated to Muhammad’s young wife, ‘A’ishah bt. Abi Bakr. For 
bayt in the sense of “wife”, see Lane, s.v. [end]). Compare the notion of Jerusalem 
as the bride of Christ Gn Rev. 21: 2 & 9). 

4 Instead of o| >, V and M have | o>; and Q2, 3s». ‘A’ishah was the Prophet’s 
favorite wife, the young daughter of Abu Bakr, the first caliph. She 1s called Humayra’ 
(the Little Fair-One) in a trad. cited in the Tq al-‘Ariis (see Lane, s.v. ahmar). Dozy 
writes (s.v. hammira) that in Andalusia the |.» is the anchusa tinctona, the “kanet, 
or alkanna” (< al-hinna’, “henna”) plant, indigenous to Provence and the Spanish 
Levant, from the root of which a fine red-dye was extracted. ‘The foll. verb (zntaza‘a) 
might suggest that Ibn al-‘Arabi has this local signification in mind (see also below, 

. 320, n. 12). 
Ps Al-‘Atiq is another epithet of Abi Bakr al-Siddiq, said to have been so-called 
by the Prophet either for his nobility or beauty, or else because he was “free” (‘aitq) 
of the possibility of punishment in Hell (see Lane, s.v.; and Jeffery, s.v.). 
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was unknown to me,” and requested of me a testimony to that. So 
he wrote on a piece of red silk a document (kitab) in shining gold,*’ 
and I was the first, by his permission and command (May God bless 
him!),** to witness his dower (mahru-hu)**—that being in his highest 
Stopping-place (manzilu-hu l-a‘la) and most-manifest Station (magamu- 
hu l-ala). When he had so commanded, [the Prophet’s] dower was 
left in my care,” and he entered his dwelling with his Bride (“rsu- 
hu), secluding himself with her,*! while the dower remained in my 
possession till the expiry of my term.” 

Then, when the Dawn broke for him who has two eyes, bring- 
ing together for me the “Two Lights” (al-niivan),* I did not find a 
“Bride” (as) or a “Husband” (baT)” other than my own Essence (dhat-i), 
nor a dower other than my own Nature and attributes (khulq-i wa-sifat-i)\\* 


36 Fra-asdaqa-ha ‘adad” ghaba ‘an-ni. Either the father or the suitor of the woman 
could propose the sadaq, or “bridal dower”. Here it is evidently the Prophet who 
does so. 

37 Q2 has “I [instead of he] wrote”; and zahr (flowers) instead of dhahab (gold). E 
omits “red”. 

38 As in most of the earliest ss. (B, E, R and W). The rest have the regular 
benediction here. 

°9The mahr (= sadaq) is the nuptial gift given by the husband to the bride or 
her family (cf Gen. 34: 12). 

9 ‘Turka bi-yad-i mahru-hu. R has nazala ([the dower] descended) for the verb. 

| Wa-khala bi-ha wa-bi-nafsi-h. M, who plausibly interprets the “bride” as the 
Quranic “soul at peace” (al-nafs al-mutma@innah), cites Qur. 89: 27-28: “O soul at 
peace, return to your Lord (Rabbu-ki), well-pleased, well-pleasing!” Compare this 
imagery with that of the well-known Gnostic myth of Simon Magus and Helen of 
Tyre (recounted in H. Jonas, The Gnostic Religion, pp. 103-11); and cf also the strange 
doctrine of the so-called Gospel according to Philip (n B. Layton, tr., The Gnostic Scriptures), 
p. 340, no. 53. Finally, cf John 3: 29-30 on “the friend of the bridegroom” (and 
also Matt. 9: 15 and 25: 10; Psalm 19: 5; Isa. 61: 10, 62: 5 and 49: 18; and Rev. 
21: 2). As Chodkiewicz has shown in An Ocean without Shore (pp. 88-89), in Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s writings the “flancées, or brides” (‘ara’is) are the Malamis, or “men of blame,” 
whom Divine jealousy conceals in the disguise of infidels (see zbid., p. 158), n. 40, 
for extensive refs.). 

* Tlé nqidai amad-i: “as long as | live.” 

* That is, “external, physical sight (a/-basar) and interior, spiritual perception (al- 
basirah),” acc. to M. 

“4 Viz., the sun, on the one hand; and God (in Qur. 24: 35), His revelation (in 
7: 157), or His prophet (5: 15), on the other (in accordance with a trope cited in 
Lane, s.v. niir). The eternal, spiritual significance of the dawn 1s realized in its tem- 
poral instantiation. 

*® Bat: “a husband, lord, master”, ec. On the idol of this name (whence, per- 
haps, the name of Apollo, “the most Greek of all gods”), mentioned in Qur. 37: 
125, see Lane, 5.v. 

© Khulg (as voc. in C, R and W): “nature, natural disposition (= /ab‘), in accord- 
ance with which one is created”. Although Ibn al-‘Arabi’s words do not actually 
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For I was [myself both] the Husband and the Bride,*’ and I mar- 
ried together the Intellect and the Soul [al-@gl wa-l-nafs].* And the 
“Little Fair-One” (al-humayra’) became purified by her Husband, sup- 
ported by the firm will (Gzimah) of her Intellect.* 

I marveled at my Affair (amr-7)—that there was none but me!?? 
So it was that I arrived at the lifting of the veils on matters con- 
cealed (mukhabbaat al-umir):' [And I marveled at] a Shore which has 
no sea for its complement (zawju-hu) to seek refuge in, and at a Sea 
without a shore for its waves to break upon; and [at] a Speaker of 
realities (natig bi-haqaiq) without a tongue and places of articulation,” 
and a Silent One (sdmit)? who ceases not to summon and show the 
way to God;* and a Sphere without location (kurah la makana la-ha)° 
which is not known to anyone, nor does anyone not know it; and 


warrant it, we might speculate that the mystic-author’s “nature” is personified in 
the “bride” and his “essence” (dhat) in the “husband”, while the “attributes” are 
represented by the dower. 

#7 “This is a matter of mystical intuition (amr dhawqi) and a flash of love (lam‘ 
shawqit) which cannot be understood by anyone who has not experienced it (man 
lam yadhug lam _yadrt)’ (M). Cf Eph. 2: 14-15: “For [Christ] is our peace, who made 
the two one, breaking down the middle wall of partition... to make in himself of 
two one new man, so making peace.” 

* Q2 has wa-zawjah (and a wife) in place of the verbal, wa-zawwajtu. 

 Fa-tatahharati |-humayra’u bi-ba‘i-ha. Compare the contrary Gnostic theme of war 
between the intellect and passion (al-hawd), above, p. 238. ‘The bride/soul’s “intel- 
lect” is the bridegroom. 

°° “That is, there was no ‘husband’ or ‘bride’ other than me, inasmuch as I dis- 
cerned [them] in my own essence, which is the way of my salvation (sabilu najat-t). 
For [they] disclosed to me the mirror of my own being (mirat-7), and I beheld my 
own essence in my mirror” (M). “I marveled”: fa-‘qjbtu. ‘This corresponds to the 
beginning of the poem immediately foll. 

>! Exc. for W and Q, all of the ss. read makhabbat. 

2 Makhdriq (glossed as makhaéry in B and W): “places of emission of phonetic 
articulation”. 

> Instead of this, R and Q have sahib (a companion). For a lucid discussion of 
the mystical “silent speaker” (mutus hber\, see Chodkiewicz, An Ocean without Shore, 
pp. 28-29. Apropos of this, I would suggest that the subj. of our present passage, 
which is the apotheosis of the mystic-author’s own self, 1s, indeed, the same “young 
man” (fat) who is encountered, again, by the Ka‘bah on the occasion of the 
“conception” of the Futihat (for a list of studies of this intriguing theme, see zbid., 
p. 140, n. 39). 

# La yabrahu day”, wa-ila Llahi hadiy™. The terms, na@tig, samit and da‘", are all 
represented in /sma%lz nomenclature. 

» In place of the first, Q has kathrah (multiplicity). 

°° Ma ‘arafa-ha ahad” wa-la jahala-ha. \t contains every place but is not contained 
by any. Cf the third verse in the poem below, which does not say quite the same. 
M identifies the “sphere” as spirit (raf), citing Qur. 17: 85 as a prooftext. 
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a Dome (qubbah) without supports (amad), and a rich Earth (‘amid)’ 


which is not based on reasons (asrdr) desecrated by being mentioned 
and adulterated by thought.” For [its Reasons are, rather] from the 
Presence of That which occurs not to the mind of man,? nor does 
the attentive ear hear its report, nor eye-sight™ perceive it truly. 


°7 See Lane and Kazimirski, s.v. Q2 alone has la-hd instead of /a-hu in the clause 
foll. (evidently reading the pl., ‘amad, again). . 

38 Wa-min “amid” ma la-hu fi l-ardi mustanad™ ila asrar” tatadannasu bi-l-dhikn, wa-la 
tatakhallasu b1-l-ftkri. ‘That ‘amid signifies the earth here is more evident in the corre- 
sponding fifth verse of the poem foll. 

59 Hadratu ma khatara ‘ala galbi bashar". 

° Q?2 has bashar (man) instead of basar. 
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[An Ocean without Shore]! 


I marveled at an Ocean without shore, 
and at a Shore that did not have an ocean;’ 

And at a Morning Light’ without darkness, 
and at a Night that was without daybreak; 

And then a Sphere?’ with no locality 
known to either fool or learned scholar; 

And at an azure Dome’ raised [over the earth], 
circulating ‘round its center—Compulsion;° 

And at a rich Earth without [o’er-arching] vault’ 
and no [specific] location, the Secret concealed. ... 


of * x X* * ** * 


I courted a Secret which existence did not alter;° 
for it was asked [of me]: “Has Thought enchanted you?’? 


' The opening verse of this poem has provided the title for Chodkiewicz’s recent 
study, An Ocean without Shore (see p. 35), which is there applied to the Qur’an (which 
is so designated in Fut. II, 581 [11]), although, as Chodkiewicz acknowledges, that 
is not really the referent in our present context. Rather, I think that the ref. is to 
the Divine Unity (corresponding to the Neoplatonic “One”), represented as pre- 
cosmic Chaos. The imagery of a shoreless sea (bahr” la yurd shattu-hu) is also employed 
by the author of the Bayan al-Farg (attr. to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi) to signify the one 
Divine Being in which the gnostic is submerged (see p. 102 [ll. 2-3]). The metre 
of the poem (found in D2, 31-32) is al-sari‘ 

* As noted above, these first five verses correspond to the respective clauses of 
the preceding paragraph. 

> Dahwah: “the brightness of morning after sunrise, the early forenoon”. If we 
correlate this figure with the “speaker of realities” (natiq al-haga’1q) mentioned ear- 
lier, we might view it as a symbol for the first intellect. Moreover, it is feasible to 
relate this image to that of the primeval light of Gen. 1: 3, foll. the mention of the 
spiritual and chaotic waters of v. 2. In that case, the “sphere” of the next verse 
could be correlated with the “firmament” of the second day (vv. 7-8). 

* Kurah (Q has the variant, ukrah). This is presumably the ninth, or “all-encom- 
passing sphere” (al-falak al-muhit), otherwise styled the “starless sphere” (al-falak al- 
atlas). Corresponding to the universal soul, which is the source of all motion in the 
universe, the outermost sphere is the only one that does not move to some degree 
by the external compulsion (gar) of superior spheres (see n. 6, below). 

> Qubbah khadra’: the sky, or visible heaven. “Green”, in Arabic may signify a 
shade extending to black or a hue ranging to azure. 

® Fariyat™” markazu-ha l-qahri. The heavenly sphere revolves by compulsion. In 
place of markazu-ha, D2 has nugtatu-ha (its point). 

” Wa-‘amid™ laysa la-hii qubbati. B2, D2 and Q2 have a-ha instead of la-hu, read- 
ing the first as plur., ‘amad (pillars). Q has ‘umdah (support). 

8 Khatabtu sirr” lam yughayyir-hu Kun. Recall that the poet is himself both the suitor 
and the secret, the bridegroom and the bride. Aun (Be!), the Divine fiat (see Qur. 2: 117, 
6: 73, 36: 82, et al.), here signifies the causation of existence (cf. above, p. 272, at n. 79). 

9 Fa-qila hal hayyama-ka |-fikréi. “Discursive thought” (/fikr) is at least as consistently 
denigrated by Ibn al-‘Arabi as is “passion” (haw, shahwah, shawg, etc.). 
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[—To which] I replied: “I have no power [over that; 
I counsel you]: Be patient with it while you live." 
But, truly, if Thought becomes established 
in my mind,'' the embers kindle into flame, 
And everything is given up to fire 
the like of which was never seen before!” 
And it was said to me: “He does not pluck a flower” 
who calls himself with courtesy ‘Freeborn’.”” 
“He who woos the belle femme in her boudoir, love-beguiled,'* 
will never deem the bridal-price too high!” 


K * * * K * * 


I gave her the dower and was given her in marriage’® 
throughout the night until the break of dawn—" 
But other than Myself I did not find—Rather, 
that One whom I married—may his affair be known:'® 
For added to the Sun’s [measure] of light 
are the radiant New Moon and shining [Stars];'° 


\0 Fa-rfaqii/ ‘alay-hi ft l-kawni wa-la sabrii: \lit., “so be nice to [thought] in exist- 
ence, though it be unbearable.” 

'! Idhad ma stawa/ fit khalad-i. Khalad: “mind; heart”. Q2 has garbled the latter. 

'2 That is, he will not take it w/o proffering a proper bridal-dower. The “flower” 
(zahrah) here may signify the humayra’, or “little henna-blossom” (= ‘A?ishah) of the 
preceding section (p. 315, n. 34). Both printed edns. read tatani instead of yajtani, 
as in all mss. 

'5 Man gala nfq” inna-ni hurr. On the notion of the hurr, see Mujam, s.v. 

'* Man khataba |-husna’a fi khidn-ha/ mutayyam”. Instead of al-husna’ (the beautiful 
woman), D2 has al-Khansa’, the name of the famous pre-Islamic poetess. This is 
actually quite a learned variant, as the A. al-Aghani relates a story (vol. IX, p. 11) 
of how the Arab chieftain, Durayd b. Simmah, one day beheld al-Khansa’ at her 
bath, and, falling in love with her beauty, petitioned her father, ‘Amr b. Shurayd, 
for her hand in marriage. But ‘Amr left the decision up to his spirited daughter, 
and she spurned the suitor on account of his advanced age (see M. Smith, Rada 
the Mystic and Her Fellow-Saints in Islam, pp. 115-16). Notwithstanding, all of the ss. 
(other than both edns. of the Diwan), inc. B, clearly read as I have tr. Q2 has 
khataba (he addressed) for the verb. 

'° Lam yaghlu-hu l-mahri. B2 and Q lack the art. on the last word. D and Q2 
have garbled the verb. “He who really desires to come together with his beloved 
(mahbibatu-hu) will not hesitate to offer the bridal-price,” reasons M. 

'© Wa-unkihtu-ha (as voc. in B). 

'7 D2 has “my night” (/aylat-i) instead of “the night.” 

'8 Fa-man dha lladhi/ nakahtu-hu, fa-l-yunzan l-amri. Only B, D and Q2 give the 
correct reading of the first verbal, all other ss. having the doubly-trans., ankahtu-hu 
([that one] to whom I gave [her] in marriage). As the obj. of the verb is now 
masc., the poet is evidently taking the part of the “bride.” 

"9 Qad udrya.../l-gamaru I-sati‘u wa-l-zuhrii (as voc. in W). Cf p. 231, n. 30; and 
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Like Time, dispraised*’—though [the Prophet] (Blessings on him!) 
had once declared of your Lord that He is Time.*! 


I would like to present to you as many of these marvels (al-‘qa7b) 
as I may, clearing the way for you over difficult terrain. By God, 
my brother, were you to see the state of the Gnostics [of God] (fal 
al-‘arifin) when they go out of themselves, advancing beyond what is 
perceptible by the senses! For hearts are purified and mysteries 
clarified, veils are raised and lights arise;** and the [Divine] Self- 
manifestations (al-tajliyai)” are commensurate [with the capacities of 
the beholder]. For one beholds a Holiness (guds) and one an Intimacy 
(uns), and one beholds a Magnificence and a Beauty (‘azamah wa- 
jamal), while another sees a Kindness and a Majesty (mulatafah wa- 
jalal);** yet another is bewildered in [Divine] “I-ness” (aniyah), while 
another is dazzled in [Divine] “He-ness” (huwiyah).” Were you to be 


p. 277, et seg. Qur. 75: 9 ([when] the sun and moon are combined) was sometimes 
explained as foll. the rising of the sun out of the west. 

0 Ka-l-dahri madhmiim'”. The sun, like time, was frequently reviled by Muslims on 
account of its having been worshipped by the pagan Arabs. 

21 Cf Bukhari, Tawhid, 101 (et al.): “God said: “The Children of Adam insult Me 
in blaming Time (al-dahr), for I am Time,” etc. (see W.A. Graham, tr., Diwine Word 
and Prophetic Word in Early Islam [inc. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mishkah], pp. 112-14, for a 
listing of ss; of also Lane, s.v. dahr, for another version of this trad. On this subj. 
in general, see Bowering, “Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Concept of Time,” in Gott ast schon, esp. 
p. 72, n. 3. 

22 Fa-tuhirat quliib” wa-uzhirat ghuyub” wa-rufi‘at astar” wa-tul‘at anwar". Instead of 
the first, Q2 has tatahharat (become pure). 

23 As voc. in W. Kazimirski and Blachére mention this reflexive connotation of 
tajliyah, which primarily denotes “the unveiling of s.th. or s.o.” (¢g., a bride by her 
husband). . | 

24 Fa-min shahid™ quds®, wa-min shahid™ uns”; wa-min shahid” ‘agamat™ wa-jamal”, 
wa-min shahid™ mulatafat™ wa-jalal”, as voc. in B, C, E and W. In E a later hand 
has reversed the two terms, jamal and jalal, which, indeed, would appear to yield 
a better reading, since “beauty” naturally would be paired with “kindness” (mulatafah), 
while “majesty” is naturally coupled with “magnificence” (‘azgamah). On jalal and 
jamal, see Istilahat, 59; and the treatise of that name in Rasa’ (r. 2). 

22 Wa-min bahtat” fi aniyat”, wa-min khatfat” fi huwiyat”. E and both printed edns. 
have garbled this clause. Instead of aniyah, W reads anniyah, “that-ness” (the pure 
existence of s.th., as opposed to its “what-ness”, or mahiyah). As Soheil Afnan points 
out (Philosophical Terminology in Arabic and Persian, pp. 93-97), these two words were 
frequently confounded (Affifi does so in The Mystical Philosophy, p. 189, n. 2), but he 
also failed to note the difference in mystical jargon between Divine “I-ness” and 
creaturely “egoism” as distinguished, for instance, by al-Qashani in his Jstlahat al- 
Siftyah (pp. 32-33), where the former is def. as “the self-realization of essential being 
respecting its class of quiddity” (tahaqququ l-wujiid: |“ayni min haythu rutbati-hi |-dhatiyati). 
The latter reflects Ibn al-‘Arabi’s def. of “I-ness”: Al-hagigatu bi-tarigi l-idafat (Istilahat), 
70; the ms. evidence is contradictory, but I think that the Rasa’ edn. (r. 29, p. 14) 
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apprised secretly of [these Divine Manifestations]*° you would surely 
flee from Them, filled with fear for your annihilation and chastise- 
ment in that Vision (al-mushdhadah), and the collapse of your facul- 
ties (guwda-ka) and the dissolution of your constitution (tartibu-ka). But 
if you enter by the Gate of sincere Counsel (bab al-munasahah), you 
will see the Real, Face to face (mukafahat”),”’ and then you will recite 
what delights the [Mystic] Traveller (a/-salik):”° 


[The Mighty Mosaic Way” 


The Real came to me by night, speaking Face to face,” 
humility revealing Him to my inner Essence;”! 

And I was nursed in certitude at the breast of existence” 
(But I am neither weaned nor yet a suckling);* 

And I slayed not the “Copt”, but rebuked him with my knowledge;™ 
while the “wet-nurses” never forced themselves upon me; 

And the “sons” were not slain for the sake of my chastisement,* 


gives the better reading for aniyah and andaniyah. “He-ness” is “the [Divine] reality 
in the world of transcendence [= absence]” (see ibid; cf. also S. al-Hakim, /bn ‘Arabi 
wa-Mawlid Lughah Jadidah, p. 193; and Chittick, Path, 394, n. 15). Thus, God’s 
“I-ness” is His immanence, and “He-ness”, His transcendence. 

26 Fa-lawi ttala‘ta ‘alay-him ghayb™. Note that here and in what follows the prons. 
are animate plurals. 

77 See n. 30, below. 

8 Ma yashiiqu I-salika. Q2 has yasiqu (urges on) for the verb. 

2? The metre of this poem (in D2, 32) is al-tawil. 

Wa-lamma ata-ni |-Haqqu layl™ mukallm”/ kifah". Moses is known as the prophet 
who spoke directly with God (kalim Allah). As becomes clearer below, the purport 
of this poem is actually to highlight the wali’s dissimilarity to Moses as representa- 
tive of the lawgiving prophet (nabi b7-l-tashrt‘). Acc. to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (Ahatm 
al-Awliya@, p. 367), the Seal of the saints alone speaks to God “face to Face in the 
sessions of the kingdom (wa-gad infarada ft... mundjati-hi kifah™ ft majlisi (-mulkt).” 

°! Wa-abda-hii li-‘ayn-t l-tawadu‘t. Q has ‘ayn, w/o the pron. 

82 Thada l-wujiidi. Q has this verse foll. the next. 

33 Fa-ma ana maftiim” wa-la ana radi. Cf below, nn. 35 and 40. 

4 |Va-lam aqtah |-Qibtiya, lakin zajartu-ha/ bi-tlm-i. Vhe background for this verse 
is the story (gasas) of Moses in Qur. 28: 7-21. Regarding the slaying of a “Copt” 
(Qibti, “Egyptian”), in v. 15 Moses is said to have killed an enemy of his people 
(shi‘atu-hu), specified, of course, as an Egyptian (Aftsrt) in Exo. 2: 11-12 (while Moses 
himself is so called in v. 19). The saint’s enlightened pacifism is contrasted with the 
prophet’s belligerent insistence on conformity. Instead of 01-“‘lm-7, Q has h-‘ilm-i; 
and Q2, b1-%lm". For M’s comm., see App. I. 

°° Fa-lam ta‘sur ‘alayya l-maradit. In Qur. 28: 12 it is stated that God had forbid- 
den Gentile wet-nurses for Moses (wa-harramna ‘alay-hi l-maradi‘a), and, so, it came 
to pass that Moses’s own mother was allowed to nurse him for Pharaoh’s wife. 

36 Wa-ma dhubtha l-abna@’u min ajli satwat-i. Satwah: “an assault, attack; punishment, 
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nor did an Evil One enhance my strength.°’ 

—Thus, I am as Moses, save that I am a Mercy 
to my people,” and “wet-nurses” were not forbidden me.” 

I speak in riddles of things which, should you learn their Secret, 
salutary Knowledge with your Lord would come to you!*! 


Now, if this is the Mighty Affair (al-amr al-‘azim) which prevails in 
the Mosaic Way (al-maslak al-Misawt), then what do you think will 
be the case with the Straight Path and the Muhammadan Way (al- 
sirat al-sawt wa-l-maslak al-Muhammadi)?* Concerning “the Straight 
Path,” [here is] an intimation (shadrah): Ponder the expression (al- 
“barah), and view it as a Sign and Indication (dyah wa-amarah); and 


chastisement; violence, impetuosity”. There are various possible interpretations (and 
trns.) of this hemistich, and M’s is plausible: “The sons were not sacrificed for fear 
(makhafah) of my [foretold] attack (satwat-t), as in the case of the Pharaoh of the 
earth, who ordered the slaying of the children when he was told in a dream that 
his own destruction would come about at the hands of a new-born child (mawlud)’— 
a detail derived from the Abraham-Nimrod legend. Although this is not the rea- 
son given for Pharaoh’s command to kill the sons of the Hebrews in either the 
Bible (Exo. 1: 8-22) or the Qur'an (28: 4), it may be regarded as implicit in the 
well-known archetype represented also in Herod’s “slaying of the innocents” (see 
Matt. 2: 16-18) to forfend the Messiah’s accession. The ref. could also possibly be 
to Moses’s anger with and severe punishment of his own people in the affair of 
the golden calf (see Qur. 7: 148-52; and Exo. 32: 26-29; of n. 39, below). 

°! Wa-la j@a shirrir” b1-batsh-tya raft. WW and both printed edns. have garbled this 
hemistich. Q attempts to amend it to read: Wa-la ja[?a] shadidu yad” l-batsh-i dafiu 
(? nor did one strong-fisted come to compel my strength). As a matter of fact, an 
orig. Islamic element in the story of Moses is the ascription of his impetuous slay- 
ing of the Egyptian (with a blow of the fist, wakaza-hu) explicitly to Satan’s influence 
(see Qur. 28: 15). Al-shirritr: “the evil one, the Devil”. 

8 “T am with the ‘Pharaoh of my lower-soul’ (Fir‘awnu nafs-i) as was Moses with 
the Pharaoh of the children of Israel regarding the spintual struggle and suffering 
(al-mujahadah wa-l-mukabadah), signs and miracles (al-ayat wa-l-karémat)’ (M). 

% Qawm-i. The copyist of M has highlighted al-Maqabiri’s comm. on this phrase 
with bold letters: “Except that I am merciful toward my people (gawm-i)—that 1s, 
my lower-soul and its attributes (nafs-1 wa-sifatu-ha). For I will not cease trying to 
win it over until such time as it is saved and delivered up [to God] (amimat wa- 
aslamat) with my help!” 

® See Qur. 28: 12. Note that above (v. 3) it was simply stated that the “wet- 
nurses” did not force themselves on him. [bn al-‘Arabi is free to absorb his knowl- 
edge from many extra-curricular sources, as, indeed, he has done. 

| B2 and M have bi-dhalika (in that manner) instead of bada la-ka. “Salutary 
knowledge with your Lord”: “m™ ‘inda Rabbi-ka nafr‘a. 

® Cf 2 Cor. 3: 7-8: “If the [Mosaic] ministration of death ...was glorious, 
... how shall not the ministration of the Spirit be rather glorious?” Regarding “the 
straight path” (al-serat al-sawt), see Qur. 20: 135 and 19: 43. Q treats this line as a 
subject-heading, and Q2 has badly garbled it. 
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make of it a fire-starter (zand)** [from which] to ignite its fire. For 
the Markh and the ‘Afar-sticks,“ by mixing and friction,® will kindle 
you a flame—and here am J,* if God wills, divulging to you the 
Secrets of the Creator and the Universe (sara’ir al-Mukawwin wa-l- 
kawn)" as to what the Station (al-magaém) and the “Eye [of Certainty]” 
(al-‘ayn) witness; and the Reason of the Genesis (sabab al-bad’) [of 
the Universe]*? and Who was the First-Arising (awwal al-nash’)® 
[therein]; and how that First[-created Being] is the Orient of the 
Lights (mashnq al-anwar) and Wellspring of the Rivers (yanbi‘ al- 
anhar)?'—from which proceed the [Divine] Throne (a/-‘arsh)? and the 





#3 Foll. W and Lane in voc. thus, while B reads zind. Instead of this, V has zabad 
(sea-foam); and Q2, zafar (? grease). On the meaning of zand, see next note. The 
complementary images and comprehensive significations of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mystical 
language (= “barai), interacting like the sticks of a fire-starter, ignite the fire of spir- 
itual meaning. 

* Foll. B, R and M. Instead of al-markh, C, E, D, W and Q have al-maz (the 
mixture); and V, B2 and Q2 read al-marah (joy); and rather than al-‘afar, C has al- 
ghaffar (the much-forgiving); D, W and Q2, al-agar (property); and V, B2 and Q, 
al-aganb (the scorpions). The two “fire-sticks” (zandan) were a piece of markh-wood 
with a pit or notch in its center, into which another stick, of the ‘afar tree, was 
placed and then twirled between the palms to strike a spark. Lane quotes several 
proverbs employing this imagery (5.v. zand). 

© Bi-l-imtizaji_ wa-l-hakki_yuri-ka (-nara. 

© Va-ha-ana-dhaé in the earliest ss. 

#7 As voc. in B, R and W. Q has the same, but with al-kawn before al-Mukawwin. 
Instead of the latter, V, M and Q2 read al-makniin (the hidden). These and the foll. 
expressions refer to the subj.-matter of Pt. II of the ‘Anga’ (beginning at p. 328), 
which consists of a comprehensive Sifi-philosophic cosmogony. 

8 Ma shahada-hu |-magamu wa-l‘aynu |l-yaginu|. Al-maqam could possibly be read 
al-mugam (the one raised up, or established), referring either to the Seal/Mahdi, 
(= al-qa@’im), or else, more likely, to the One brought up from the depths of the 
ocean of being (viz., the “Light of Muhammad”; see next note) in the opening lines 
of Pt. IL. 

#9 Al-Maqabiri, who takes this to signify the raison d’étre of creation, glosses it as 
gnosis (al-ma‘rifah), “as it is said in the Divine saying: ‘I was a hidden Treasure ..., 
and I created the world that they might know Me (l-ya‘ifu-nt)” (M; see below, 
pp. 361-62, n. 86). Rather, the sabab al-bad’ is, | think, substantially the same as 
the awwal al-nash’ (first arising) mentioned in the next clause. These are none other 
than the quasi-Divine Logos-figure known under dozens of names in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
writings (e.g., the “Reality, or Light of Muhammad,” eic.). Pt. Il of the ‘Anga’ treats 
largely of this subj. (see esp. pp. 372-73, et seq.). 

5° “That is, the Light of the Prophet (nr al-nabi)..., in accordance with the 
hadith: ‘The first thing God created was the Light of the Prophet’” (M; ¢f Tirmidhr, 
Tafsir [on Qur. 68]; and see below, n. 52). 

‘| M glosses this as the “wellspring of [the rivers of] sainthood.” 

2 Acknowledging that variants of the trad. quoted in n. 50 specify the Divine 
throne, the pen (al-galam), or the intellect, efc., as “the first thing God created,” M 
explains that “all of these entities were formed when the Light of the Prophet was 
partitioned (juzzia).” 
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Intermediate World and the Earth (al-Glam al-awsat wa-l-farsh),? as 
well as [all] things inanimate and animate**—being the Origin of all 
entities (asl al-akwan).* 

All of that I will show to you,® which the Merciful (a/-Rahman) 
has deposited [also] in your Essence (dhatu-ka) and placed among the 
sum of your attributes (jumlat sifat-ka). For you are the “Anthropomor- 
phic Image” [of God] (al-mithl al-mushabbahy’ and That is the [Divine] 
“Transcendent Image” (al-mithl al-munazzah).** If you ask, “But what 
do J have to do with “Transcendentism’ (al-tanzth), and what does 
He have to do with ‘Anthropomorphism’ (al-tashbih)?”°? [—I tell you 
that] with the “Bringing face-to-Face” and the “Raising to Pre- 
eminence” (al-muwajahah wa-l-tawjh),° both of You [viz., both God 
and you] oscillate between Transcendence and Anthropomorphism.”! 

Take care, then, not to neglect the opening of this locked gate®*— 
May God perfect your support (‘awnu-ka) and, granting you victory, 


°3 The intermediate world consists of “the heavens and the celestial spheres and 
all of the secrets that they contain” (M). Al-farsh: “the earth as a carpet, or spread” 
(cf Qur. 2: 22, where the earth is called a firash). Note the saying: Min al-arsh id 
l-farsh, meaning “all things, from the highest sphere to the earth.” 

4 Al-jamad wa-l-hayawan. 

°° Jie, the summum genus. “For we are an energy (nashat) [emanating] from 
him... .” (M). 

°° Wa-uri-ka. This is a pun on ari-ka (I kindle, ignite you), as the writer is likened 
to a “fire-starter” (zand). Instead of the verbal, Q2 has wa-ra’yu-ka (and your view). 

’ That is, the “Divine image” as the apotheosis of man. Mithl: “s.th. similar, a 
likeness, image, equivalent”, etc. On the wmago De: motif, see the refs., below, on pp. 
447 (n. 12) and 468 (n. 57). Q2 has garbled this clause. 

8 The “Divine image” as it is in itself, not as assimilated to man. The referent 
of “that” here could be either the “first-arising” (scz., the Light of Muhammad) or 
else the Divine-human “essence” mentioned in the preceding sentence. 

 Tanzth and tashbth (ncomparability and similarity) denote complementary the- 
ological positions in Islam, the first negating human attributes in God, the other 
affirming them. Regarding the wider significance of these two key concepts, see 
T. Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, pp. 48-66; and Chittick, Path, 68-76. Cf also nn. 60 
and 62, below. 

8 The Form III masdar, muwdajahah, signifies “standing face to face”, as before a 
mirror, which, in this context, implies tashbth (comparison); while the Form II is 
causative of the primary meaning of the verb, wajuha, “to be pre-eminent”. Tawyth, 
then, has much the same purport as fawhid and tanzih (incomparability). This clause 
and the foll. are omitted in M, perhaps not inadvertently. 

61 Yataraddadu kullu wahid™ min-kuma bayna l-tanzihi wa-l-tashbthi. This clause is gar- 
bled in Q, 

82 Fathu hadha !-babi l-mugqfali. This can also be rendered: “[Do not neglect] the 
introduction of this cryptic chapter”—se., Pt. I of the present work, treating of the 
Seal/Mahdi. Thus, it seems to me, Ibn al-‘Arabi is associating the radical imma- 
nentism of his revolutionary doctrine of the Seal of sainthood (as developed in the 
foregoing, introductory Pt. I of the ‘Anga’) with the old theological notion of tashdbih, 
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perpetuate your safeguarding (sawnu-ka)! Let us begin, God willing, 
in [Part Two of] this book with the “Gnosis of the Worshipped 
One” (ma‘rifat al-Ma‘bid),” Who is not known in Himself but only 
that He exists.°° Then, after that, [in Part Three] I shall discourse on 
him whom I have spoken of [vzz., the Seal/Madhi],” propounding 
[his doctrine] in accordance with what I have already laid down [in 
Part One]—as from him I dictate, and fo him I have recourse; and 
upon him I depend, and 4y [his assistance] I make manifest. I am 
from him to you, and from you to Aim, without the “to” and the 
“from”;®? and I am the Trustworthy, the faithful Guardian (al-amin, 
al-hafiz al-mw tamin).”° 

“Our Sufficiency is God; a Most-excellent Guardian is He!”’' And 
“Praise be to God, the Lord of the Worlds!””? and Blessings upon the 
Seal of the Prophets (khatam al-nabiyin [= the Prophet Muhammad])!”” 


rethought to accomodate the related, equally revolutionary tenet of the “perfect 
man” (al-insan al-kamil), foreshadowed but not actually promulgated in this early 
work. 

63 Instead ‘awnu-ka, Q has ‘azmu-ka (your resolve); and, in place of sawnu-ka, one 
printing of Q2 has sawtu-ka (your voice). Q also omits “God willing” in the next 
line. 

6 Note that the actual wording of the text implies that the book itself begins 
with what I have denominated Pt. II (Pt. I being a long intro.). 

® ‘That is, the gnosis of the Divine essence (ma‘nfat al-dhat), which is the subj. of 
the first chap. of Pt. II (pp. 328-38). 

66 Ja yu‘rafu min dhati-hi swwa l-wujud. Cf below, pp. 335-36sq. 

8? This is the main subj. of the conclusion of the ‘Anga’ as it is the climactic 
significance of Pt. I. 

8 VWVa-min-hu umli wa-bi-hi asta‘tnu, wa-‘alay-hi atawakkalu wa-‘an-hu ubinu. ‘The last 
expression might most readily be tr. “and about Him I explain,” but udbinu is glossed 
as uzhiru in the margin of the authoritative source, B. 

9 Fa-ana min-hu ilay-kum wa-ilay-hi min-kum, min ghayri ila wa-min (as voc. in W). 
Q2 omits wa-ilay-ht. As Seal of the saints, Ibn al-‘Arabi is a kind of instantiation 
of the Light of Muhammad, which is the veritable tertium quid (= al-shay’ al-thalith) 
mediating between God and the world. 

70 The final adj. is in act. voice to rhyme with mn (ending the preceding clause). 
The epithet, al-amin, suggests a ref. to Gabriel (see above, p. 257, n. 1), as well as 
to the Prophet Muhammad, who was also so called. Al-Aafiz 1s wanting in Q, 

" Qur. 3: 173: Hasbu-naé Lilahu wa-ni‘ama l-wakilu. 

2 Qur. 1: 2. The last phrase is garbled in C. 

3 Cf Qur. 33: 40. D and both printed edns. add to the final benediction. C 
omits the entire line. At this point a certification of authenticity appears in the mar- 
gin of B, which reads: Balaghtu qira’at™ ‘alay-hi, ahsana Llahu iay-hi. 


THE FABULOUS GRYPHON 


Part Two 


[Asked of the Dwine Essence, the Dwer of the Abyss responded:| “O 
Man! What do they want? and what are they seeking so far away? 
By God, surely no one can attain It! No Spint can comprehend His 
Gnosis, and no body contain [God’s Essence\! He is the Most-Rare- 
to-be-found, Who cannot be comprehended, and the All-Existent One 
Who takes possession but is not possessed. Hence, in learning of His 
Attributes, intellects become confused and hearts perplexed—so how could 
they ever attain unto His Essence?” 


The Real (Praised be He!) manifests Himself to rational animals in 
the manner of a Mirage (al-sarab) appearing before the thirsty—there 
being nothing in the whole Unwerse which resembles the Self-Manifestation 
of the Real to the hearts of mankind from the Heaven of Gnosis other 
than this Description. Do you not see that the |Dwine| Self-Manifestation 
shall not be othererse than from the Highest unto the Lowest, even as 
He makes the plains below the mountains the place of the brightest 
mirage? View it as wisdom—how clear it 1s! and as a drop of a rain- 
cloud—how sweet and how refreshing! 
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In the Name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate: 
May God bless and keep Muhammad and his Family!’ 


‘THE SURROUNDING SEA 
THE Roar oF WuHosE Wave GoEs UNHEARD? 
—Concerning the Gnosis of the [Dwine] Essence, 
the Attributes and the Acts 
[—of which, firstly:] 


I. An Hermaphrodite Pearl in an Obscure Abyss’ 


C,54b 


Tuts 1s THE Gnosis oF His EsseENcE* which reveals Universal B,16b 


Consciousness (al-idrak al-kawnt) and Comprehensive Knowledge (al- 
“lm al-thatt)—the “Ruby” [of the Essence] in its Pearly-white Shell 
( yagiitu-ha l-ahmar fi sadafi-hi l-azhar),? which the [Angelic] Diver (al- 
ghatis) dives to extricate.° But he comes forth to us from the depths 


' GC, E, D, Z, M, Q and Q2 add “our Lord” (sayyidu-na) before “Muhammad”; 
and Z and the printed edns. also insert “and his companions.” 

2 Al-bahru |-muhitu ladhi 1a yusma‘u li-mauyjt-hi ghatit’’. The “wave” is unheard 
because there is no one to hear it, even as there is nothing external to the Divine 
essence which could perceive It. The “surrounding sea,” or ocean, here is, of course, 
the same as the “fathomless sea” of Pt. I (see p. 246)—whence the various images 
of the Seal/Mahdi and the “messenger of inspiration” have arisen. The above is 
one of the variant titles of the ‘Anga’ mentioned by Yahia (p. 157)—indicating, evi- 
dently, that those mss. have left off Pt. I of the work. 

3 Bikr™ dahya ft lujat™ ‘amya’. Bikr: “first-born; unprecedented; virgin (masc. or 
fem.); an unpierced pearl; s.th. needful”, etc. Here, as earlier (p. 293 at n. 1), I opt 
for “[unpierced] pearl,” but other interpretations are equally plausible. M glosses 
bikr dahya’ as “the precious secret (al-sirr al-‘aziz), since “the precious” is [s.th. which 
is] rarely found, or almost never, because of its rarity/high rank (%zzatu-hu), nor 
can anyone learn of it except through self-sacrifice (badhl al-nufiis).” As for the pecu- 
liar word, dahya’ (see Gloss.), Lane (s.v. [end]) points out that some explain a woman’s 
being called dahyd’ (infertile; flat-breasted) as being on account of her “resembling 
men” (daha’att l-ryala). B, C and Z, all superior ss., gloss this with “[a woman] that 
does not menstruate” [and cannot become pregnant] (a later hand in C also gives 
the meaning, “white”). Hence, dzkr dahya’, lit., means “sterile virgin”, and my trn., 
“hermaphrodite” [= khuntha], may have only slim lexicological support; for while 
the androgyny of the Divine/universal intellect—as well as the first human being— 
was a commonplace in Hellenistic thought (see Layton, The Gnostic Scriptures, pp. 
453-55, et al.), the notion would be difficult to corroborate in the Islamic context. 
Q2 alone has sahba@’ (reddish golden) instead of dahya’. B, R, Z and Q treat this 
expression as a subj.-heading. | 

* Instead of this, Q has ma‘rifatu dhat™ (the gnosis of an essence); and V, ma‘nifah 
dhatiyah (an essential gnosis). 

° B glosses al-azhar as “white” (this is perhaps the orig. referent of C’s erroneous 
gloss on dahya@ (see n. 3, above). 

© Ghatasa I-ghatisu l-yukhrya yagiita-hd, etc. As the ghatis is a pearl-diver, “the “ruby” 
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of that Sea—empty-handed, broken-winged, blind, dumbstruck and 
unable to articulate, bewildered and not able to ratiocinate!’ 

And he was asked when his breath had returned to him, after he 
had emerged from the curtain of gloom (sudfat al-ghalas:)® “What’s 
wrong?? What has happened to you?”—[To which] he responded: 
“OQ Man! What do they want? and What are they seeking so far 
away?!? By God, surely no one can attain It!'' No Spirit (rah)'* can 
comprehend His Gnosis, and no body (jasad) contain It. He 1s 
the Most-Rare-to-be-found (al-‘Aziz), Who cannot be comprehended 
(la yudraku), and the All-Existent One (al-mauyiid), Who takes pos- 
session but is not [Himself] possessed (/a@ yumlaku).'* Hence, in learn- 
ing of His Attributes, intellects (al-‘ugul) become confused and hearts 
(al-albab) perplexed—so how could they ever attain unto His Essence? 

“Do you not see the power of His Self-Manifestation (hukm tayalli- 
hi) in the Lordship of Eternity (rububiyat al-azal)—how “he to whom 
God spoke” (al-kalim)'* fell prostrate, thunderstruck, when the moun- 
tain was leveled?'’’—And how, had He become manifest to His 
Prophet, Moses, in this Lordship without the mediation of the moun- 
tain (min ghayr wasitat alyabal), he [Moses] would have become the 
Master of his age (sahib zamani-hi) without having to be “supported”"® 





in its pearly-white shell” is apparently the same as the “hermaphrodite pearl” (dzkr 
dahya’) of the heading and not the ruby as such (regarding which, see my note in 
App. I). Be that as it may, here the ruby, or “red jacynth”, is the gnosis of the 
unknowable Divine essence (see p. 335 at n. 71 below). It is interesting to specu- 
late, however, that the ruby may also allude to the Ka‘bah, ong. made of that 
material, acc. to trad., when it was the dwelling of Adam (see G.E. von Grunebaum, 
Muhammadan Festivals, p. 19). Acc. to another legendary cycle, the Ka‘bah, as navel 
(= source) of the earth, was the first dry land to appear above the cosmic waters 
of space, from which the whole earth was evolved (see zbed., p. 20). 

’ The expression, “broken-winged” (maksir al-janahayn), indicates that the “diver” 
is an angel—no doubt, the ubiquitous “messenger of inspiration/revelation.” 

® To rhyme with al-nafas (breath) in the preceding clause. Instead of sudfah, C 
and Q have sadafu-hu (but this is corrected in C); and Q has al-‘ats rather than al- 
ghalas, evidently reading: “a spasm [issued from] his flesh” (see Lane, s.v. sada/), 
which, at least, has the merit of making a pun on “shell” (sadaf). 

9 MG raba-ka, in all ss. exc. for B2 and Q2, which have misread the verb. 

10 Hayhdata, li-ma yatlubiina, wa-bu‘d™ l-ma yariimiina (as voc. in B, C and W). B2 
and Q have 2nd-pers. plur. verbs here; and Q2 has garbled the second clause. 

1! Nala-hu could also mean “bestow it.” 

'2 Omitted in one printing of Q2. 

13 While al-‘Aziz is a canonical name of God (in Qur. 59: 23-24, et al.), al-mauyiid 
is not (but see infra). Note that this resembles the stock def. of the ‘anga’ (see pp. 
188-89 of the intro.). 

'* V has Misa (Moses) instead of al-kaltm, and Q has both. 

'S Cf Qur. 7: 143. Note that the angelic “diver” is still the speaker. 

'6 Ta yiésa (to rhyme with Musd) in all ss. exc. for Q, which has “without our 
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after [his] levelling and destruction (ndikak wa-halak) and |his] resurrec- 
tion (ba‘th)'’ in a “simulacrum” of himself and of [the] angels (nash’at 
mithliyati-ht wa-amlak")?'® If the Manifestation of “Lordship” (taallz 
l-rubibiyah) is such as this, then where [do you suppose that] you 
would be after the Manifestation of “Divinity” (taallt Lulihiyah)>?'® 
And if this was the lot of [Moses], the Leader and Interlocutor [with 
God] (al-matbi wa-l-kalim), then what would be the fate of the Wise 
Follower (al-tabt‘ al-hakim)?”> We have desired of the Attributes [that 
which] falls short of Him,?’ while no one arrives [at anything] except 
that which has been decreed for him.” 

As for the Gnosis of the [Divine] Essence (ma‘rifat al-dhat),” it 


having to be supported.” Had God revealed Himself to Moses directly rather than 
through the mediation of the mountain, “he would have become the master of his 
age absolutely (mutlag™) instead of having one of the prophets [scz., Aaron?| to sup- 
port him,” acc. to M. For the rest of his comm., see App. I. I think, rather, that 
the “support” here refers to God’s having to “resurrect” Moses after his “destruction.” 

'7 Voc. thus in B, C, E, D and W. R and Q have ba‘thu-hu. 

'8 M explains that “that Theophany ... occurs after the levelling and destruction 
of the attributes of your lower-soul [= fana’| and their resurrection [= baga’| after 
being rectified in a simulacrum—that is, [a form] resembling the spirit of the angels 
with respect to its purity and its lacking an animal spirit ...,” though this is quite 
at variance with the actual Quranic account (7: 143), which Ibn al-‘Arabr osten- 
sibly follows. My trn. of nash’atu mithliyati-ht wa-amlak” (as apparently voc. in C, E 
and R) is highly conjectual, esp. since B, D and W clearly read simply nash’ah 
mithliyah (a replaceable, equivalent form; simulacrum). The problem is with amlak, 
commonly the plur. of either mk (property) or malik (king), but sometimes, evi- 
dently, also a plur. of malak (angel), as I argue in the Gloss, s.v. amlak (q.v. also 
in Dozy, s.v. malak). B2 has malakiyah (angelic) instead of mithliyah; and Q2 reads 
mithliyah (?). 

'9 Generally speaking, uléhiyah is represented by the Divine names and attnb- 
utes, while rubiébiyah is expressed in the acts of God (on these categories, see Path, 
59-62, et al.). The “Lordship” of the Mosaic ‘Theophany is based on the occur- 
rence of the word, Rabd, three times in Qur. 7: 143. 

0 Cf above, p. 281 (at n. 6), where the designation, tabi5 is applied to the 
Seal/Mahdi, who is the bona fide “follower” (= khalifah, “successor”) of the Prophet. 
Depending on how one interprets this second clause, the ref. here could either be 
to the same or else to some /esser figure than Moses. 

21 Ba-gad rumna fi l-sifati amr™ yajuzu ‘an-hu (as voc. in C, E, R, W and M). Both 
printed edns. misread the verbal. 

22 Ma qudira la-hu min-hu, which could possibly be read: “that for which he has 
the capability.” CG and W have quddira. “One gathers from the words of the master 
that he who has not been predestined from eternity ... cannot attain unto this sta- 
tion” (M). I arbitrarily end the discourse of “the diver” at this point, although, as 
the veritable spirit of inspiration, the entire contents of Pt. II should perhaps be 
regarded as his teaching (cf, J Cor. 2: 9-10). 

3 C, P, W and Q highlight this as a subj.-heading, but actually the treatment 
of the gnosis of the essence (personified in the bikr dahya’) begins earlier. There 
have been many able studies of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s general ontology (e.g., Nyberg, Aleinere 
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embraces* the Most-radiant Light (al-nir al-adwd)® in an Obscurity 
(‘am*"\,?© concealed by the Veil of Protecting-Might (hyab al-izzah al- 
ahma),*’ preserved in the [Divine] Attributes and Names.” For the 
end (ghayah) of one who vanishes into the Transcendent (al-ghayb) is 
arrival (al-wusil) at the Nearest Veil (agrab thawb), and the utmost 
[Goal] of Seekers (nihayat al-tullab) 1s to stand (al-wugif) behind that 
Veil*°—Hitc et nunc and in the Hereafter, in the Worldly state and in the 
Pristine condition (al-nash’ah al-dunyawiyah wa-l-hafirah).*' He who desires 
to raise his Station or undertakes to depart therefrom, however, from 
that moment ceases to exist:*? His heaven and his earth are rolled 
up in [God’s] Right Hand,* and [his soul] returns [to Him]—lost 


Schriften, pp. 29-56; and Affifi, The Mystical Philosophy, pp. 1-65). More recently the 
subj. has been treated in large portions of Izutsu’s and, esp., Chittick’s works (e.g., 
on the ontology of the Divine essence, in Sufism and Taoism, pp. 23-38; and Path, 
59-96). 

*4 As in B, C, D, R, B2 and M, which read muktanafah (bi-). E has makshiifah 
(uncovered); W, makfufah (restricted); V, munkashafah (revealed); and both printed 
edns. are garbled. The spiritual meaning embraces/contains the obj. described, as 
indicated in a line quoted in the Wéorterbuch (s.v. thtanafa): Wa-qad yaktanifu I-shay’a 
ma‘an”. 

* B, E, R, W, Z, M and Q have al-adwa; the other ss., al-adwd. It might also 
be possible to read the first as “the weakest, faintest” (sup. of daw”) that is, the 
least glimmer in the gloom, which cannot be hidden. 

6 “4m: “blindness; height; remoteness; dust (= ghubdr, haba’), such as covers 
objects, hiding them from view” (see Kazimirski, 5s.v.). Compare this imagery with 
that of the Johannine “light shining in darkness, which the darkness could not 
grasp/overcome” (John 1: 5). 

27 Q has the masc., al-%zz. A note in the margin of W asserts that the “veil of 
might” (hyab al-Wzzah) is an expression Ibn al-‘Arabi uses for “man”. Rather, the 
hyab al-izzah is assimilated to “the obscurity and the perplexity (al-‘ama’ wa-l-hayrah, 
= the ‘cloud of unknowing’)” in Jstdahat, 73. M glosses al-ahma with “protected from 
being comprehended (mahmi ‘an idrak al-wusil ilay-h).” 

28 Masiinah (referring to the “gnosis”) in all ss. exc. for Q2, which has the masc. 
here. 

*9 Instead of thawb (missing in Q2), Q has bawwab(?). 

30 Khalfa dhalika |-hyabi: that is, behind “the nearest veil.” Al-wugif (not in Q) 
could also be taken to signify “knowledge”. 

‘!' Hafiah: “the orig. state or condition of s.th. wherein it was created; and the 
returning of s.th., so that its end is brought back to its beginning” (see Lane, 5.z.). 
Ibn al-‘Arabi understands “the pristine condition” to signify the spiritual existence 
of the “afterlife” (= “fore-life”), although the word in Qur. 79: 10 may simply refer 
to one’s “youth” or else physical existence prior to death. Q2 has al-dunya instead 
of al-dunyawiyah. 

%2 ‘Adima min hini-h1. Instead of the last, Q2 has jubnu-hu(?). 

3 Cf Qur. 39: 67. The expression is also reminiscent of a well-known trad. inc. 
in the Mishkah (see William Graham, tr., p. 131): “God will take hold of the earth 
on the day of Resurrection and roll up the sky in His nght Hand. Then He will 
say: ‘I am the King! Where are the kings of the earth?’” 
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and baffled, having been unjust—[while his body] is reduced to the 
very lowest grade, and joined to the clay. 

But he who is among the People of Insights and Intuitions (aA/ 
al-bas@’ir wa-l-albab), educated in the requisite rules of courtesy (al- 
adab),* if he arrives® [only] at the Veil which He (Praised be He!) 
never lifts from His Face, he [nevertheless] shall be given to under- 
stand His Essence (kunhu-hu)**’—even though [actual] Knowledge of 
[the Divine] Essence is impossible,*’ for there is no way to raise that 
Veil as such. But if one clever and discerning, sagacious and cor- 
rect arrives thereat*® and throws over Him the “Robe of Jealousy” 
(nda? al-ghayrah),? however—as [one] has said: 


I am jealous over Him, lest another than He might know Him“ 


—then he shall take his stand behind the Veil, and call Him by His 
Name, the “Bestower” (al-Wahhab), the “Remote One (al-Batd) Nearer 
to us than the neck-vein (habl al-warid).”*' And the Real will respond 
to him? in abundance with the Realities of Existence (haga’iq al- 
wujiid )**—he being sanctified and exalted, made sovereign and assim- 
ilated [to Divinity].** He will enter wherever he wishes in the Garden 


** Wa-taaddaba bi-ma yajibu ‘alay-hi mina | adabi. See the poem, infra. In the Futithat 
UI, 365 [16]), Ibn al-‘Arabr writes that the Sufi shaykhs are “the courteous with 
God (udab@ Allah), the knowers of the rules of courtesy in the Presence [of God] 
(adab al-hadrah) and the reverence which is due to Him.” 

°° In wasala. Q2 lacks the part.; and Q prefixes ild. 

°° Fa-kana yigafu, as voc. in B and W. E has yuwaqqafu. Instead of the first, Q 
has fa-kayfa; and Q2, wa-kana. 

°’ Wa-l-wugiifu ‘ala kunhi-ht muhal’". Cf n. 30, above. 

°8-T voc. this line: Fa-idha wasala ilay-hi (-‘aqilu |-labibu wa-l-fatinu l-musibu, though 
both B and W apparently read wassala |Llahu] ilay-hi ([God] conveys thereto), 
with the remainder as dir. obj. Similarly, B2 and Q have awsala Liahu (God con- 
ducts). 

*° This is apparently the human corollary of the “Divine jealousy” (ghayrah ilahtyah) 
towards the other [than God] (al-ghayr), discussed by Ibn al-‘Arabt on many occa- 
sions: ¢g., In fut. II, 554 (8), 601 (11), and 246 (10; see also 1. 9, and Il. 11-12 
on the foll. page). Cf also /stdlahat, 67; Ta‘rifat, s.v., where al-Jurjant def. ghayrah as 
God’s “aversion to sharing His reality [or ‘right’] with another”; and Chittick’s lucid 
account with further refs. in Path, 388, n. 25. 

© Aghara ‘alay-ht an _yu‘lima-hu ghayru-hu. This is perhaps a variant form of the say- 
ing of Abu Yazid al-Bistami: “I am jealous of myself to know Him, for I desire 
none but He to know Him.” On the Divine ghayrah, see the preceding note. 

! Cf Qur. 50: 16. Al-Wahhab (the Giver) is one of the canonical names of God 
(on the basis of Qur. 3: 8, et al). Q alone adds al-Qarib (the Near) after al-Wahhab. 

* Fa-yujtbu-hu l-Haqqu bi-l-mazidi. Q2 has fa-yuhabbibu-hu (will endear him) for the 
verb. As muwjab al-da‘wah, the accomplished saint has his petitions answered by God. 

*® W reads haga’iq al-wwiid in the nom. case. 

* Wa-taqgaddasa wa-tanazzaha/wa-tamallaka wa-tashabbaha. Instead of the last, Q has 
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of the Attributes (jannat al-sifat)/® and rest in the Meadows of the 
Words (riyad_al-kalimat)*—roaming and bounding freely through the 
Sublime Manifestation (al-tqjalli -mutaGlz),*’ no command of his being 


denied, no secret remaining hidden from him. And the Real pro- ° 


claims from the Throne of ‘Transcendence (‘arsh al-tanzih) behind the 
Veil of the Might of Intimation (“Zzzat al-tanwih):* 


This is My Servant (‘abd-7) in reality,” My Word (kalimat-z)” in truth. 
He is aware, so he is right; and he is courteous,’ and, so, delightful. 
Then let him receive all that this Presence embraces, and may all of 
that be set before him for him to choose whatsoever he may fancy, 
and leave for later whatever he may wish.°? 


‘For He bestows dominion (a/-mulk) on whomsoever He will and with- 
draws it from whomever He will. He honors whom He will and 
debases whom He will. In His Hand is Benefit (al-khayr), and He 
has Power over everything.’ “And He is Wise and All-informed.””* 


tasabbaha (he was glorified). M glosses tamallaka: “he became ‘an angel brought near’ 
(malak mugarrab)” (but cf n. 53, below). 

* “As he becomes one authorized to act with free disposal (mutasarnf ma’dhin) 
therein, having [the power] to assimilate to any attribute that he may wish (la-hu 
l-takhallugu bi-ayyi sifat” sha’a), [including] even the raising of the dead (zhya’ al- 
mawtd)...” (M). On the jannat al-sifat, which is the heart, see al-Qashani, /stilahat 
al-Sufiyah, p. 41. 

© Instead of the last, Q has al-kamalat (the perfections); and Q2 reads al-kamal. 
M is wanting this clause. 

 Wayala wa-sala bi-l-tajallt l-mutaGh. Here is an example of how the rhyme 
sometimes depends on the line’s being read in pause-form (sa//muta‘al). Q2 garbles 
this phrase. 

* Instead of the last, Q2 has al-tashwith (distortion). 

® Hadha ‘abd-i haqqg™. ‘Vhis is part of an hadith qudst recorded by Ibn Majah (see 
Kuhd, 20). 

°° Q2 has kalim-t (“My collocutor,’ = Moses). The “word of God” (kalimah min 
Allah) proper, however, is Jesus (in Qur. 3: 39 & 45), and it would seem that he is, 
in fact, the subj. of the foll. passage. 

°! Wa-ta’addaba. On adab, see above, n. 34, and n. 64, below. 

52 Ma yasha?u ddikhar“. 

°3 The last three sentences are a close paraphrase of Qur. 3: 26 (exc. that the 
address to God in the 2nd-pers. is changed to the 3rd): “Say: “O God! King of 
kings (Malik al-mulik)! You bestow kingship (al-mulk} on whomsoever You will, and 
You take kingship away from whomever You will. You honor whom You will and 
debase whom You will. In Your Hand is the good (al-khayr|. You have power over 
everything.” Now there is no doubt that our passage above can be read to refer 
to God as “King of kings.” Notwithstanding, it seems to me that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
intends the (admittedly rather contrived) sense of a “regent under God” that I have 
tried to convey in my trn. by taking the passage as a continuation of the Divine 
speech, referring to God’s deified servant (‘abd Allah—as the “one who follows God” 
perfectly—is an appellation of the Islamic Lagos). 

4 Qur. 6: 18 & 73, et al. 
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This is the Station of those who are well-bred in Courtesy (magam 
al-udaba’\,? the Stopping-place of the Trustworthy [ones] (manzil al- 
umana’)® and the Presence of the Encounter (hadrat al-lqa’).°’ Each 
of those who arrive thereat (a/-wasilin) has his own degree of knowl- 
edge and strength of will [zm], though the Station contains [all 
of] them in general—for among them are the Perfect and the Most- 
perfect (al-tamm wa-l-atamm).” From that Station the “Master of the 
Community” (sahzb al-jama‘ah) will return, but zn it shall remain One 
for whom the Hour (al-sa‘ah) [will yet] come to pass: For he is the 
Terminus and the Seal (al-muntaha wa-l-khitam),°! and [his is] the 
Station of Glory and Honor (magam al-yjalal wa-l-tkram),” concerning 
which Station I have declared: 


[The Station of the “Courteous’’|°? 


The Stations of the Real bred me in Adab;** 
but, while the [true] Adzb® remained in state, 


°° Instead of the last, M has al-adab (the rules of courtesy). 

°® Instead of this, V has manzilat al-anbiya’ (the rank of the prophets); B2 and M 
have al-asmda’ (the names) in place of the last. 

*’ M glosses this as “the presence of the [Divine-creative command] ‘Be!’ (hadrat 
Kun).” I think, rather, the ref. may be to the “encounter” between Gabriel and the 
Prophet Muhammad, both called “the trustworthy” (al-amin, sing. of al-umanda’, in 
the preceding clause). 

8 “Every gnostic has his own station determined on the basis of his degree of 
knowledge and the gnosis of the necessary existence (wajb al-wujiid), as well as the 
strength of his will (‘azm) in the struggle against his lower-soul (muwahadat nafsi-h), 
the refinement of his morals (tahdhib akhlagi-hi), the purity of his thought (ekhlas fikn- 
fv) and his adherence to discipline (/uzim adabi-m)” (M). 

*? As I infer below, these are apparently the universal and the Muhammadan 
Seals of sainthood (vz., Jesus and Ibn al-‘Arabi). 

°° M identifies this as the Seal of the saints, “who is in charge of [the commu- 
nity of the saints] (al-mutasarnf fi-him),” but it seems to me that, specifically, the 
Muhammadan Seal (Ibn al-‘Arabi himself) is intended here. 

°' Viz., the universal Seal, Jesus (though the same terms could also apply to 
Muhammad, of course). 

® One of the Divine epithets is Dh lyalal wa-l-ikram (see Qur. 55: 27: “[Nothing] 
remains but the Face of your Lord, He of Glory and Honor”). 

3 [Ft maqam al-udaba’ (see at n. 55, above)|. The metre of this poem (inc. in D2, 
32) is al-basit. | have also seen these verses inscribed on the title-page of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s K’ al-Ba’ in the elegant Ms. Yusuf Aga 4868 (f. 25), copied prior to 602/1205, 
and in Ms. Seid Ah 1341 (f. 56). 

% Mawagqifu l-Hagqqi addabat-ni. M has awgafat-ni (instructed me) for the verbal; 
and Q reads: Mawaqifu lzudi qayyadat-ni (the stations of goodness restricted me). On 
adab (education in Sufi rules of courtesy), see Put. Il, 284-86; Jstelahat, 54-55; Path, 
174—75sq.; and Afnan, Philosophical Terminology, pp. 91-92. Acc. to the Ta‘rifat (s.v.), 
adab is the knowledge of all the kinds of errors to be avoided by the well-bred. 

® Al-adib: This, again, is presumably the universal Seal, Jesus. 
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His Essence caused me to be present [to him] 
(For I did not find his “Sun” going down),” 
And our Essences were joined in union.®’ 
Since, as I am the Lover and the Friend,” 
He sent me with [his ?] attributes,” so that 
the perspicacious mind might recognize me, 
And partake of the Secret of my heart— 
for the spirits are nourished in His Name.” 


Then if you ask: “Where is the Gnosis of the Ruby (ma‘nfat al- 
yagit al-ahmar\ protected in the pearly-white Shell (al-masiun ft l-sadaf 
al-azhar)?”’'—J will answer that the Gnosis of the Ruby is such that 
it is not discerned, delimited or described.” For if you are aware 
(‘alimta)” that there is One Existent Which cannot be known (mawyiid 


6 That is, his abstract “essence” (al-dhai) did not condescend from its high sta- 
tion and take on the attributes of physical existence; hence, it was necessary for 
the poet to be brought to Azm in spirit. “His sun”: shamsu-ha (the sun of [the adzb’s 
dhat|) in all ss. exc. for Q, which has shamsu-hu. 

°? Wa-ttahadat dhatu-nd (lit., “and our essence was unified”). Instead of the first, 
M and Q2 have wa-ttakhadhat; and in place of the last, Q has dhatu-hu. M is scan- 
dalized by our reading and warns: “Be careful not to understand the master to 
mean “union with the [Divine] essence” (al-ithad b1-l-dhat).” But Ibn al-‘Arabi is 
simply claiming substantial identity with the universal Seal, his ‘father,’ Jesus (see 
Fut. I, 3 [2], tr. in App. IV, 591), who may be regarded as a kind of personification 
of his own higher self. 

8 Al-Gshiq wa-l-habib. In tbid. Ibn al-‘Arabi is also called the “counterpart” (‘adi/) 
and “friend” (Khalil) of Jesus. The latter also is said to refer to him as “beloved” 
in Fut. I, 49 (33), tr. in App. IV (p. 597). 

° Arsala-ni bi-l-sifatt. Apparently, the universal Seal sent forth the poet, his “lover” 
and counterpart, with his own “attributes” (= qualifications) into the world as the 
Muhammadan Seal. Otherwise, in the ma (spiritual ascension) of Abia Yazid al- 
Bistami, the mystic is described as going forth to creation in the Divine attributes, 
in God’s words: “that I may see My own selfhood (Auwztyah) in your selfhood,” and: 
“whoso sees you sees Me,” etc. (see R.C. Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism, 
p. 206, nos. 185-87). 

 Fa-taghtadhi bi-smi-hi l-qulubu, in B, C, D, W, Z, D2 and Q2, as well as Yusuf 
Aga 4868, f. 25, and other mss. Q has fa-tahtad? (they are rightly-guided). It is inter- 
esting to note that in Christian symbolism, bread, or food, symbolizes the word of 
God (see Matt. 4: 4) and, by extension, 1s typically assimilated to Christ himself (in 
john 6: 33-35 & 51). I have tr. al-quliib here as “the spirits” to distinguish it from 
fwad-t (my heart) in the preceding hemistich. 

"The ruby is “the greatest secret (al-sirr al-a‘zam), the essence of the gnosis of 
which (kunhu ma‘rifati-hi) it is impossible to comprehend” (M). Cf above, n. 6. O 
takes this clause to be a section-heading. 

” An la yu'rafa/ wa-la _yuhadda wa-la yiisafa. D and Q2 have garbled the second 
verb. 

> R has fa-in “arafia (if you have recognized) instead of fa-iza ‘alimta (see next 
note). 
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la yu‘rafu), then, verily you know (‘arafia);’* and when you acknowl- 
edge the inability to arrive at His true Nature (kunhu-hu), then, lo, you 
have arrwed (wasalta), for the Truth (al-hagigah) will [thus] have fallen 
to your lot and the Path (al-tarigah) will have become clear before 
you. But he who does not grasp this Knowledge (al-tm), and for 
whom this Determination [from God] (al-hukm) does not arise, wishes 
for that which shall never come to him because of what he has for- 
gotten and ignored.” For it suffices you to know that He is not 
known. ‘This is the very Truth (al-hagq), the Dawn of which (subhu- 
hu) has broken—so persevere! And be led by the Prophet and the 
Faithful One (al-nabi wa-l-siddiqg)’’—as [even the Prophet Muhammad] 
(May God bless and keep him!) has acknowledged: 


I cannot enumerate Thy praises as Thou hast praised Thyself!” 


This is the utmost degree of “Inability” (ghdyat al-‘qz)’* and the Gnosis 
of one who has arrived at the Veil of Might/Glory (Ayab al-%zz),” 
as the Greatest Faithful-One (al-siddig al-akbar\®’ has declared: 


[Acknowledgement of] the inability (a/-@z) to attain unto Realization 
(al-idrak) is [itself] a Realization.®! 


™ “The difference between ‘arafa and ‘alma is that the former refers to distinct 
and specific knowledge [connazssance], while the latter is more general [= savoir]; hence 
the opposite to ‘arafa is ankara (to deny), and to ‘alima is jahila (to be ignorant)” 
(J. Penrice, A Dictionary and Glossary of the Koran, s.v. “arafa). WN underscores this line 
as a quotation, but if it is, I do not know the source. 

 Q2 has yadiimu (he continues) instead of yariimu; and zahala (?) in rather than 
dhahala. At this point in B, f. 18 is bound out of place. 

© The latter, of course, is Abi Bakr al-Siddiq (see infra). V, B2 and M omit the 
conj., reading “the veracious prophet” (al-nabi al-stddiq). Note that the Prophet is 
implicitly associated with the walayah-degree of stddigiyah here (but cf n. 81 [end], 
below). 

” This is a well-known trad. recorded in many collections (eg., Muslim, Salah, 
222; ‘Tirmidhi, Da‘awat, 75 & 112; Ibn Majah, Du@, 3, and /gamah, 177; and al- 
Darimi, Al-Sunan, Salah, 148). 

*® Instead of the last, Q2 has al-far (dawn). Also, Q2 alone has aw (or) rather 
than wa- (and), immediately foll. 

") Cf above, n. 27. Tzz: “might, power; glory, honor; renown”, etc. 

8° Viz., Aba Bakr al-Siddiq. 

8! Al-ajzu ‘an daraki |-tdraki idrak"". ‘Vhis maxim was frequently ascribed to Abia 
Bakr (though the ascription was rejected by Ibn Taymiyah in his critique of ttihddi 
Sufism [see Mami‘at al-Ras@il wa-l-Mas@u, pt. 1V, p. 55]). Al-Junayd said that “the 
noblest saying on the Divine unity is that of Abu Bakr: ‘Glory be to Him Who 
has not given a way for creatures to know Him save in their inability to know 
Him’” (written in the margin of al-Sarraj’s K. al-Luma‘ ft |-Tasawwuf [see Nicholson, 
ed., p. 124]). While Ibn al-‘Arabi appears to adopt this view in the present early 
work, it is notable that in the Fusis al-Hikam he clearly allots this agnostic tenet to 
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Then there is no way for confusion (al-ishtirak),’ there being noth- 
ing besides the Veil of Divine Might/Glory (hyab al-‘izzah al-ilahiyah) 
except quality and quiddity (al-kayfiyah wa-l-mahiyah).® 

So, Praised be He Who [both] becomes distant and approaches, 
Who rises and descends,®** He Whom the Gnostics know in accor- 
dance with what He gives [them to know], the reckoning (fash) of 
each Gnostic therein being [the knowledge] he has been given to 
acquire*—and that from the Attributes of Negation (sifat al-salb) 
[only].°° For the extent of our knowledge (ma‘rifatu-nd) is that He 
exists (mawyiid), that He is the Creator and the Worshipped One (al- 
Khaliq wa-l-Ma‘bid), and that He is the Only-Everlasting Lord (al- 
Sayyid al-Samad)*’ Who is Free of any consort and offspring (al-sahibah 
wa-l-walad \**—all of which is attributable to [God’s] Transcendentism 
and the negation of Anthropomorphism (al-tanzth wa-salb al-tashbih). 
For He is far above your knowing His Attributes of Affirmation (sifat 
al-ithbat),"* and far beyond the Essence of His Majesty (kunh jalal-ht) 


a degree of sainthood (viz., al-stddigiyah) that 1s mfra dignitatem to that of the Seal 
(see Fusiis, I, 62, tr. in App. IV, 605). On the philos. usage of wdrak, see Afnan, 
Philosophical Terminology, pp. 105-06. 

82 “Nothing remains in his being other than his God (ma‘bidu-hu), for this is a 
sign of ‘him who knows his Lord’” (M). Jshtirak: “association, partnership; confu- 
sion” (= shirk, “polytheism”. 

83 M comments: “And knowledge of quality and quiddity is impossible” [?]. Even 
if this were true, Ibn al-‘Arabr could hardly intend such terms to be applied to 
God (the Divine méhiyah, or essence, is not different from God’s anniyah, “that-ness”, 
or existence). Rather, I think that the ref. is to the evanescence and vacuity of all 
that is not His self-manifestation. On mdhiyah, see thid., pp. 117-20. 

8 Wa-ta‘ala wa-nazala. He is a God of both transcendent holiness and of revela- 


® Wa-hasbu kulli Grif™ bi-hi ma kusiba fa-kasaba (as voc. in B and W). 

8 That is, the via negativa, which posits God’s infinity, immutability, immortality, 
ineffability, etc. On the philos. usage of salb, see ibid., pp. 106-07. 

8” Or: “the Lord... to whom recourse is had... or to whom obedience is ren- 
dered,” etc. (Lane, s.v. samad). Al-Samad (see Qur. 112: 2) has been variously tr. as 
“the Alone” (Blachére), “the Sovereign” (Paret), “the Everlasting Refuge” (Arberry), 
“the eternally Besought of all” (Pickthall), ete—all of which convey s.th. of the 
semantic range of this peculiar term (regarding which, see F. Rosenthal, “Some 
Minor Problems in the Qur’an,” in The Joshua Starr Memonal Volume, pp. 67-84). 

88 M explains this as “a refutation of the Christians, who posit the three hypostases 
(al-aganim al-thalathah),” with ref. to Qur. 5: 73. Many Muslims believe the Christian 
Trinity to consist of God, Jesus and Mary. Compare this and the preceding clause 
with the Sarat al-Tawhid (112): “Say: “He is God, the One (al-Ahad); God, the Only- 
Everlasting Lord (al-Samad)! He has not begotten nor been begotten; and like unto 
Him there is no one.’” 

8° “Because the attributes of affirmation require knowledge of the essence, and 
knowledge of the essence is impossible” (M). These are the positive attributes (such 
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being realized by created beings (al-muhdathat).° And if the Attributes 
of Majesty cannot be comprehended, then how could One upon 
Whom they are based and Who is described by them [be known]? 
For the Eminent, Exalted [and] Almighty (al-Kabir al-MutaGh I-‘Aziz)”' 
Who is not attained unto is far above [all of that], and the Ocean of 
the Ruby (bahr al-yaqut al-ahmar) is He of Whom it is said: “There 1s 
nothing like unto Him.”” And “Praised be your Lord, the Lord of 
[Inaccessible] Glory/Might (Rabb al-‘zzah), far beyond that which 
they describe!”’*? Now this refers to the Veil of Glory (Ayab al-‘zzah) 
of which we have spoken,” and the Secret which we have described. 





as reality, knowledge, power, life, etc.), which, in an infinite degree, constitute the 
Divine nature. 

9 Muhdathah: “a thing created (out of s.th. that preceded it)” (see Blachére, s.v. 
muhdath). 

9°! These are all canonical Divine names, the first two appearing together, e.g., in 

ur. 13: 9. 
a Qur. 42: 11. This Qur’anic expression is associated by Ibn al-‘Arabr with the 
notion of tanzith in Fusiis, I, 70. See also Morris, “The Spiritual Ascension: Ibn 
‘Arabi and the Maj,” in 7.4.0.S., 107 (1987), p. 634; and Chodkiewicz, An Ocean 
without Shore, p. 37 (nn. 6-7). 

%° Qur. 37: 180. 

** See p. 331 (at n. 27), et seq. 


II. The [Divine] Attributes: 
A Flash of Lightning and a Nocturnal Appantion’ 


Ask the seeker for ‘That which cannot be reached and the claimant 
to What is beyond his requirements if he knows anything of the 
Real other than what He has created in him; and, if he does not, 
[then ask him]: Have you established anything concerning Him by 
which [Man] is not described?’ Have you gone beyond knowledge 
[of God] in terms of the dubious analogy [to creatures] (al-amr al- 
mushtabth)* except by way of the Via Negatiwa and Transcendentism 
(tarig al-salb wa-l-tanzih) and Sanctification and the repudiation of 
Anthropomorphism (al-tagdis wa-nafy al-tashbih)?? If you say that He 
is the Living, the Speaking, the Powerful, the Purposing, the Knowing, 
Hearing, Seeing One®—you are [all of] that! And if you say that He 
is the Compassionate and the Vanquishing,’ [e¢ cetera] until you have 
exhausted [all of] His Names—you are still there! For you have not 
attributed to [God] (Be He Praised!) any description (wasf) that does 
not apply to your own Essence (dhatu-ku), nor have you distinguished 


' On the doctrine of the attributes (al-sifat), see Nyberg, Aleinere Schriften, pp. 
56-57sg. On the related subj. of the Divine names in Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Izutsu, 
Sufism and Taoism, pp. 99-140; and Chittick, Path, 33-56, e¢ al. In his later writings 
Ibn al-‘Arabr seems to have preferred the term, nzsad (relations), or else the “excel- 
lent Names” (see Qur. 7: 180), to the theologians’ szfat. For M’s classification of the 
latter, see App. I. 

2 Lamhat™ bang" wa-khayal” tang”. The Divine attributes are an ontic flash of 
light in the epistemic night of the Divine essence. 

3 The “perfect man” (al-insan al-kamil) is meant. All that we can divine of God 
we know from what is in ourselves, and all that God has said of Himself in Reve- 
lation can be said of the perfect man. The key to this paradox is the centrality of 
the Divine names as the basis of man’s knowledge of God and his realization/per- 
fection of himself. 

* Some of the later ss. have other forms of the same verb, presumably with the 
same meaning. 

> Q is wanting the last two clauses. 

© Al-Hayy al-Mutakallim al-Qadir/ al-Murid al-‘Alim al-Sami‘ al-Bastr. ‘These are the 
so-called seven “essential attributes” (s7fat al-ma‘ani) of Ash‘arite theology. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi classifies them simply as “names of the attributes” proper (asmda’ al-sifat) in 
Insh@”, 28-29sq.; and in Fut. I, 100 (7-10), he denominates certain of them the 
“seven mothers, or matrices” (al-ummahdat al-sab‘ah; but cf. Seal, 85, n. 26). Cf also 
al-Qashant’s Istilahat al-Sifiyah, pp. 33-34 (s.v. @immat al-asma’). M comments: “These 
are the seven “attributes of the essence” (sifat al-dhat), which [however] do not in 
reality define God (Be He exalted!), but rather the perfect servant (al-‘abd al-kamil), 
metaphorically.” 

” Al-Rahim al-Qahir. Respectively, these are representative of God’s names of 
beauty and of majesty. 
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Him*® with any Name that your Stations and your attributes (magamdatu- 
ka wa-sifatu-ka) have not previously been derived from, [both] by 
[your] assimilation to the Divine Nature (takhalluqg”) and by [God’s] 
Self-Realization (tahagquq”) [in your human attributes].? Wherever 
you affirm in [God that which] has to do with the Essence (al-‘ayn) 
apart from yourself, the extent of your knowledge of it is that the 
defects of engendered existence (nagda1s al-kawn) are to be negated of 
Him—the Servant rightfully negating of his Lord'® (Exalted be He!) 
that which it is not allowed to attribute to Him! 

[Truly] in this Station was he who proclaimed: “Glory be to Me 
(Subhan-7)! [How great is My standing (sha’n-7)]” without any doubt!’! 
And why nof? Is anyone stripped’* of anything unless he had [pre- 
viously] put it on? Or is anything taken away from one which he 
did not [formerly] hold?!’ [Thus] when the Real puts on the Attributes 
of Deficiency (sefat al-nags) until we [presume to] deprive Him of 
them or strip Him bare'*—by God, this is not the state of [true] 


8 |Va-la wassamta-hu. Instead of this, C and D have sammayta-hu (you do [not] 
name Him); and Q2, tusammi-hi (you will [not] name Him). In one printing Q2 
also omits 2//@ in the foll. phrase. 

9 That is, actively and passively, so to speak. Dr. Chodkiewicz has pointed out 
to me that Ibn al-‘Arabi distinguishes between takhallug (theomimesis, = al-tashabbuh 
bi-Liah, in Fut. I, 126 [8-9]) and tahkaqqug (theosis) in tbid., 243 (9-11); see also Fut. 
I, 363 (7); and Afhfi, The Mystical Philosophy, p. 46, n. 1. Instead of magamatu-ka, Q. 
has magamu-ka. 

'0 WVa-salbu l-‘abdi ‘an Rabbi-hi, etc. (as voc. in B and W). M reads the first as a 
pass. verb, wa-suliba (is stripped away), and omits al-‘abd. This verb is used for 
describing the plundering a fallen enemy of his arms (see n. 14, below); cf also 
above, p. 337, n. 86. 

'! Subhan-i/(ma a‘zama shan-i| dina tawani. Minus the last phrase, this is the cel- 
ebrated dictum of Aba Yazid al-Bistami, recorded by al-Sahlaji in his collection of 
the former’s shatahat, the A. al-Nur (see Badawi, ed., Al-Shatahat, pp. 22 and 78; cf. 
also Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism, p. 98; and Massignon, Essai sur les ong- 
ines du lexique technique, pp. 249sq.). The words in brackets, which are part of the 
orig. saying, do not appear in the earliest known text of the ‘Anga’, B (though they 
may be written in the margin, by a later hand), nor in R or W (but they are in- 
terpolated in the former). ‘The last three words were added by Ibn al-‘Arabi for 
the sake of the rhyme. 

2 Instead of yw‘arrd (as voc. in B and W), V reads the 2nd pers.; and B2 and 
Q have garbled the phrase. 

'3 In place of this verb (habasa-hu), B2 and Q have jannasa-hu (? he did [not| 
assimilate it), M reads: “Does one take from anything ( ya’khudhu min shay") unless 
he has confined it (habasa-hu)?” But Ibn al-‘Arabi’s point is more subtle and inge- 
nious: How can man be deprived of the quality of Divinity if he is not, firstly, Divine? 

1+ Hatta nasluba-hu ‘an-ha aw nu‘arri-hi. The Muttazilites (rationalizing theologians), 
as well as the philosophers, were accused of fa‘f/, “depriving (God of essential attrib- 
utes)”, by both orthodox ‘ulama@ and heterodox Sifis. 
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Transcendentism (halat al-tanzth)! On the contrary, the unbelieving 
infidel (al-mulhid al-yahid) judges the unmanifest Absent (al-gha’1b) by 
the evidentiary Present (a/-shahid), supposing that to be [a matter of] 
explicit text (nass),'° thus ascribing deficiency to it!’ 

I, however, I keep my Soul (nafs-7) far from putting on that which 
this [type of] heretic clothes himself with,'’ stripping it of [that], so 
that I might become the truly Unitarian Verifier of Reality (al- 
muhagqiq al-muwahhid). Thus, my Soul is freed [of evil] (nuzzthat) and 
my Essence (dhat-7) sanctified (quddisat),'® while the Creator (al-Bar’)— 
Praised be He!—transcends [even] “Iranscendentism” (munazzah ‘an 
al-tanzth), so how much more, “Anthropomorphism” (al-tashbth)! For 
Transcendentism has nothing to do with His Essence (dhdtu-hu), but 
rather with the purging of your own locus (tathir mahall-ka),'? it being 
one of His Conferments upon you and one of His Gifts.*? So praise 
God?' Who purified you, and [praise, also] the Garment of Trans- 
cendentism (¢hawb al-tanzth) which attires you! 

Were it not for a flash of lightning (lamhah bang) therefrom [scz., 
from the “Veil of ‘Transcendentism”] appearing to your eye, and the 
spectre of an apparition (khayal tarig)* coming to you thence by night 


' Nass: “a clear scriptural expression; an ordinance; a prooftext; manifestation” 
(see Gloss., s.v.). B glosses nass as s.th. that “does not allow of further extension [in 
meaning] (la mazid ‘alay-ht)”—text as the sum of its parts. V and Q have nags (a 
defect) instead. 

'© That is, by limiting reality to the explicit and manifest, the unmanifest (al- 
ghayb) is reduced to a mere privation. 

'7 Fa-ana@ unazzthu nafs-i an albisa, etc. Q2 has fa-idhd in place of fa-ana. 

'8 B, E, D and W all have tashdid on these verbs, but the latter two read them 
in the act. voice. “If I strip my soul of the filth of defectiveness (shawa’th al-nags), 
then it ‘becomes free’ of that ..., and my essence is ‘sanctified’ beyond that which 
casts suspicion upon it. This, [despite the fact that] I am [merely] a despicable ser- 
vant (‘abd hagir) to whom this exculpation (al-tanzih) has been granted in [God’s] 
pre-eternal Providence (bi-sa@bigiyat al-‘nayah)” (M). 

'9 “That is, transcendentism relates to the purification of your essence, not His” 
(M). Rather, mahallu-ka 1.e., the “locus which is you,” is the human “vessel”, so to 
speak, of the Divine essence. Spirit is to matter/form what clear water 1s to its 
colored glass container. ‘The above could also be voc. as mahlu-ka (your cunning, 
deceitfulness). 

20° Minahu-hu la-ka wa-hbatu-hu. By the grace of God, it is man who is transcen- 
dent, not God. 

“1 Tn all ss. exc. for Q2, which has “Praise be to God!” 

*2 These expressions signify the Divine attributes, the primeval manifestation of 
God (see the subj.-heading, above, at n. 2). On ¢anq, see the opening verses of Sirat 
al-T ang (86), where this is sometimes applied esoterically to the Prophet as the 
“night-journeyer. ” 
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in your sleep,’ this Divine Providence (al-‘ndyah) would not have 
come about for you, and the Veil of the Caliphate and of Sainthood 
(thawb al-khilafah wa-l-wilayah) would not have attired you.** You dis- 
cover [these latter] in your own being (wwjiidu-ka) such as you are 
with regard to the attribute of Knowledge (al-sifah al-Gmiyah)? and 
Free-Will (al-mashi’ah al-ikhtiyartyah) [established | in Pre-eternity (sdbigat 
gidam) before the writing-down of the [Cosmic] Pen (khatt al-qalam).”° 
For know that you are connected to [God] (muttasil bi-hi) in the 
Essential Attributes (al-sifat al-ma‘nawiyah),?’ without any direct con- 
nection (min ghayr ittisal),> in the sense of being “Semblances” (al- 
zual);* [while you are, at the same time], separated from Him 
(munfasil ‘an-hu) without any real separation (min ghayr infisal) as regards 
the Attributes of Identity (al-sifat al-nafstyah), which are [in the case 
of God, necessarily] unknowable.” 

Were it not for [God’s] having characterized you with His Qualities 
(awsafu-hu) and for His Solicitude toward you in the Station of His 


°3 T araga-ka ‘nda hay‘ati-ka. 

4 “That is, were it not for that flash (4amhah) and that radiance (lam‘ah) you would 
not have become purified, purged, and pre-eminent, when this providential endow- 
ment of the ‘veil of transcendentism’ (thawb al-tanzih) and the ‘vestments of the 
caliphate’ (hullat al-khilafah) and the ‘crown of sainthood’ (ta al-wilayah) were bestowed 
upon you...” (M). Wilayah: “the office of sainthood”, voc. thus (in W) to rhyme 
with “‘inayah. 

* In place of the last, Q2 has al-‘amaliyah (practical). 

*° The cosmic “pen” is the first, or universal, intellect. For M’s comm. regard- 
ing “free-will,” see App. I. 

27 The Ash‘arites subsumed the seven cardinal attributes/names hsted in n. 6, 
above, under this general rubric, [see also App. I, 550, comm. on p. 399, n. I], 
but, in fact, as Ibn al-‘Arabi has been explaining, all of the Divine attributes are 
ultimately participated in by man. Normative theology sometimes regarded the szfat 
al-manawiyah as Divine attributes having no relation with creatures (¢.g., everlastingness, 
self-subsistence, holiness, eéc.), but this is quite contrary to the Shaykh’s view. 

8 Instead of the last, M and Q have znfisal (disjunction). Moreover, both of these 
ss. omit the foll. clause (evidently by a copyist’s lapse, suggesting that they are some- 
how related, albeit indirectly). 

*° This is the plur. of zill (shadow; semblance; protection; power). Instead, V, B2 
and M have al-dalal (error). On the basis of its erroneous reading, M comments: 
“For He is the Creator of going astray (Khaliq al-dalal) and of guidance (al-ihtida’), 
and that by means of the immediacy of the secondary causes (mubasharat al-asbab)” 
(cf Qur. 13: 27 & 33, et al.). 

90 Al-majhiilah. B2 and Q2 have al-nafisityah rather than al-nafstyah. The “attrib- 
utes of identity, or self”, are those properties which make a thing what it is as 
opposed to s. th. else. Referring to Ash‘arite theologians, Ibn al-‘Arabi wrote: 
“Whoever claims that he has knowledge of any positive attribute of [God’s] self, 
his claim is false. For [such an attribute] would delimit Him; but His essence can- 


not be delimited” (Fut. II, 619 [16}). 
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“Heights” (surat a‘rafi-hi),*' causing you therein to share [Adam’s? 
Jesus, the Seal’s?] Station (manzilatu-hu)* at the time of the “Two 
Handfuls” and the Rising-up (wagt al-qabdatayn wa-l-taGh) and of 
His saying:* 


These here are for Paradise, and I don’t mind; 
and these are for Hell-fire, and I don’t care!°° 


—when [both] the profit and the harm (al-naf* wa-l-darar) [of the 
blessed and the damned] pass away from him,’ as he transcends 
the attributes of Humanity (s7at al-bashar\’—[were it not for all of 
that, God] (Be He Exalted!) [would not have]** declared: 


3! Al-Afaf is the seventh chap. (sirah) of the Qur’an, and M suggests that the 
distinction bestowed upon Adam in v. 11 is the “solicitude” of God therein evinced. 
This is a likely interpretation, as it is, after all, man who is being qualified as the 
veritable zmago Dei. Another possibility, however, is that sérah here 1s to be glossed 
as manzilah (“an astronomic station”; see Jeffery, s.v.), since that word occurs in the 
foll. clause. Muslim authorities also frequently associated the technical term, sérah, 
with sir (a town wall), which would seem apposite, since the A7a@f were conceived 
to be the wall separating Heaven and Hell, from the “heights” of which the spe- 
cially favored could look down on the denizens of both places (see Qur. 7: 46, 
quoted below). 

2 The referent of the pron. is uncertain. It could be Adam, with ref. to the first 
reading of sdérah in the preceding note, or Jesus (who was commonly believed to 
have been raised up to a “height” at the time of his apparent death), in accord- 
ance with the second option. Note also that Jesus was often said to have more than 
just human attributes (see i/ra). 

°° That is, on the day of Resurrection (al-qzyamah), when the entire earth shall 
be in one of God’s Hands and the heavens in the other (see Qur. 39: 67). On the 
“two Handfuls,” see the trad. cited in n. 35, below. 

“+ Qawlu-hu. It is difficult to determine the referent of the pron. here also, since 
no benediction is given (which would indicate whether it is God or the Prophet). 
Whereas Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to intend the foll. trad. as an hadith qudsi, Imam 
Ahmad reports it as a tafsir of the Prophet (see next note). 

 H@ula’i li-lyannati wa-la ubal, etc. (Q2 has garbled this). The ashab al-a‘raf were 
thought to be so called because of their beholding both the blessed and the damned 
from the “heights” separating them (see m/fra; and above, n. 31). For this hadith 
(quoted also below, p. 435 at n. 68), cf Musnad, V, 239 (2-4), where Ibn Hanbal 
apparently presents it as a Prophetary gloss on Qur. 56: 27 & 41. Despite its dubi- 
ous canonicity, this quietistic trad. was frequently quoted in connection with God’s 
foreordaining of punishment and blessing (see, ¢g., Arberry, tr., The Doctrine of the 
Sifts, pp. 44-45). 

36 On the day of Judgment he will realize that no benefit or harm can come to 
him from any external agency (see Qur. 34: 42; cf also 5: 76, et al.). 

37 “That is, [when he transcends] the darknesses (gulumat) of form and matter 
(al-sitrah wa-l-hayiila), when his spirit becomes angelic (malaki) and his sphere celes- 
tial (falakt)” (M). 

38 | have amended /fa-qala to read the neg., fa-ma gala, in order to provide a suit- 
able apodosis for this very long contrary-to-fact (/aw) construction. The point is that 
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And on the “Heights” are Men who know them all by ther Mark 


(stma-hum),*° 


—as well as why, where and what is [their condition].*° That is be- 
cause [God] (Praised be He!) created this Human Figure (al-shakhs 
al-insani) “according to His Image (‘ald sirati-hi)?*! and specially 
endowed him with His Secret-Mystery (sariratu-hu),” the Attributes 
of the Real being those of the Servant (al-‘abd [sci., Man])—but not 
vice versal? 

Observe that which we have hinted at in these scattered sections 
(al-shudhiir),"* and contemplate what lies behind these veils (al-sutir\! 
Realize the Gnosis of the Attributes which has arisen in you, and 
take heed: You have never at any time discovered any Attribute [as 
it is] in accordance with the Reality of your Lord (‘ald l-hagigah min 
Ma‘bidi-ka),* but, rather, you have come to know the Qualities (al- 


had God not vouchsafed man the qualities of Divinity, He would not have said, 
“And on the Heights are Men who know them all by their mark.” But He did say 
that; therefore, He had so qualified man. 

°° Qur. 7: 46. On the various Qur’anic usages of stma (< Gr., séma), see Jeffery, 
s.v. For M’s comm. on this verse, see App. I. 

© Wa-ma kanit la-hu wa-ft-hi wa-ma-hum [for ma kana la-hum]|. Q lacks wa- before 
jt. Reading this differently, M comments: “They know the reason (al-sabab) for which 
they are among the people of the ‘heights’ (ah/ al-a‘raf), and the reason why [God] 
has placed them there, and what they are among created beings” (M). Rather, their 
knowledge applies to the conditions of the dwellers of Heaven and Hell (see nn. 
31 and 35). 

*' The putative trad., “Verily, God created Adam after His image,” was well 
known in Islam (see Bukhart, /st:’dhan, 1; Muslim, Al-Birr wa-l-stlah, 115, and Jannah, 
28; and Musnad, Il, 244, 251, 315, 323, 434, 462 & 519; and cf Gen. 1: 27 and 
Col. 3: 10, et al.), although it was not generally understood in the sense that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi gives to it here (see also the refs. to other ‘Anga’ passages, above, p. 447, 
n. 12). On this subj., also, see Masataka Takeshita, /bn ‘Arabi’s Theory of the Perfect 
Man, pp. 15-73; and Chodkiewicz, An Ocean without Shore, pp. 37-38. For the comm. 
of M, who strenuously opposes the interpretation I have opted for, see App. I. But 
not only does this pron. probably refer to God, that of sartratu-hu in the next clause 
may, also. 

2 Sarirah = sirr: “a secret, s.th. concealed in the heart; also, the heart itself, or 
the mind”. As opposed to the foregoing, the form, sariratu-hu, could suggest a dis- 
crete act (hence, “[God’s] mystery”). 

*% Wa-la tu‘kasu fa-tunkasu (as voc. in E): “they are not to be reversed and, so, 
inverted.” God’s attributes are reflected in man prescriptively, not man’s in God 
descriptively. ‘Thus, in [bn al-‘Arabi’s “monophysitism”, man is Divine but God is 
not anthropopathic. V and Q2 begin fa-/a, perhaps reading the verbs as imp. 

* Tt is worth noting that both Maghnbi mss., B and C, gloss al-shudhir with al- 
gita‘ (fragments; sections, parts). 

* “Know, O intimate friend, that existence is divided between worshipper and 
Worshipped (‘a@bid wa-Ma‘bid). For the worshipper is all that is not God (Exalted 
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awsaf) which you infer*® from the primary elements of your [own] 
being (arkan wujiidi-ka). You have not ceased being yourself, nor have 
you gone out of yourself,*’ while [God’s] Attributes closely adhere 
to His Essence,* transcending any connection with your [discursive] 
knowledge of their essential quiddity (“mu-ka bi-mahiyat-ha)—although, 
regarding this, they ave connected to your Gnosis of their Essence 
(ma‘rifatu-ka b1-dhati-ha).° But you are quite unable to attain unto 
them (al-“ajiz ‘an-ha)—standing in the way of them (al-waqif dina-ha),” 
[as 1t were]—for in the Way of Realization (tartq al-tahgiq) you do 
not know your Lord (Rabbu-ka) by every means (min kulli tarig’"\—while, 
at the same time, [it can be said that] you know nothing except 
Him—and deem no Being (mauyiid) transcendent besides Him.°! For 
if you say that you know Him, you have spoken the actual truth 
(al-hagq), and have “succeeded” (al-lahiq); and if you say that you 
have not known Him, [again] you have told the sincere truth (al- 
sidq), and “preceded” (al-sabig)!’* So choose [either] negation (al-nafy) 
for yourself or affirmation (al-ithbat)—the Attributes [of God] are far 
beyond connection with accidental knowledge (al-“lm al-hadith) of 
them, even as [His] Essence is. 


be He!)—that is, the world, which is named and expressed by [the word] ‘servant’ 
(abd), while the Worshipped is He Who is called ‘God’ (Allah)” (Fut. III, 78 [9-10]). 
Here, however, Ma‘bidu-ka would seem to be roughly syn. with Rabbu-ka (your Lord), 
as in the sentence foll. the next. Thus, the “Worshipped” is dependent on the “wor- 
shipper” in a sense more than simply grammatical. 

© Tuhassilu. W voc. this as tahassala ([the qualities] result), which is equally plausible. 

47 Ba-ma zilta ‘an-ka, wa-ma kharajta min-ka. V and M read zalat rather than zilta 
(and kharajat in place of kharajta), taking the subj. to be the “qualities” (a/-awsa/). 

*® Wa-ltahagat sifatu-hu bi-dhati-m. The Divine attributes are neither identical to 
nor distinct from God’s essence. 

*8 Instead of the last, V and Q (in corngenda) have jt dhati-ka (in your essence). 
The Divine attribute cannot be comprehended i se by the intellect, but can be 
known mystically through Divine illumination. 

°° Foll. C, E(?), V, B2, M and both printed edns. B(?), D, R, W and Z have 
dual prons. in this and the preceding clause, evidently referring to the reader’s 
“knowledge” and “gnosis” (rather than the Divine attributes, as in my trn.), The 
meaning remains substantially the same, in any case. 

| Wa-la nazzahta mawjiid™ illa wya-hu. This last clause is missing in M, and is 
garbled in Q2. While God is the only wholly intelligible Object, we do not know 
Him in the way of true realization (al-tahgig) because of the false subjectivity of our 
own conditioned perceptions (for God is also the only truly knowing Subject). 

%2 Sabiq™ . . . lahig” (added to the margin of B by the orig. copyist) as an adverbial 
phrase means “previously . . . subsequently.” With its comparatively complex rhyme- 
scheme of A-B/A-B, and employing, also, alliteration and a clever menopoeia, this 
line is a good example of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s skill as a stylist of late-classical Arabic. Q. 
has al-sadig (the truthful) in place of al-sabig; and Q2 has garbled this entire sentence. 
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Ill. The [Divine] Acts:! 

A Wave Striking the Shore and Withdrawing, 
Depositing Thereupon the Pearl and Sea-Shell,? 
—for among Men are those who abstain (zahada) 

[ from drink| and those who gulp [it] down (ightarafa) 


Inasmuch as the itinerant Luminaries of Heaven (nwiim al-sama’ al- 
sayyarah\* correspond to some of the [Divine] Names? by way of int- 
mation (al-ishdrah)’>—they being of the nature of judicial predications 
(al-ahkam)’ according to types and divisions (durib wa-agsam)*—among 
them are those? [Names/Luminaries] related to the negation of the 
defects [of engendered existence] and of Anthropomorphism (salb al- 
naqais wa-l-tashbih) and the refutation of Analogy for the sake of 
Transcendentism (nafy al-mumathalah h-l-tanzih), that being in this com- 


' The Divine acts (al-af“al) are the created beings (makhalig, khalq). The Siufis (like 
all normative Muslims) extended God’s creation to include man’s actions (see Arberry, 
tr., The Doctrine of the Siifis, p. 28), adopting the Ash‘arite position as opposed to 
the Mut‘tazilite doctrine of man’s free will. For a discussion of this subj. based on 
passages from the Futuhat, see Path, 205-11. 

2 Maw" daraba fi l-sahilt wa-nsarafa, wa-taraka bi-hi I-lwWlwa wa-l-sadafa. WW reads 
“the pearl and the shell” as the subj. of taraka bi-ki, but this accords with neither 
rhyme nor reason. M interprets the “pearl” as “the attributes of the people of per- 
fection (ahl al-kamal),”’ and the “sea-shell” as those of “the people of deficiency (al- 
naqgs),’ likening the former to one who partakes of (ightarafa) the pearl and leaves 
behind (taraka) the shell. Rather, I would suggest that the pearl symbolizes the Divine 
essence, and the shell the attributes, cast upon the “shore” of manifestation by the 
“wave” of the Divine acts. (For a microcosmic foreshadowing of this motif, cf above, 
pp. 3075q.). 

3B, R, M and Q mark this as part of the heading. W glosses ightarafa with raghiba 
(he desired). Q2 has min-hum in place of min al-nas. The ebb and flow of the cos- 
mic wave of action may be reflected in this quaint figure. 

+ T take this to refer to all of the “fixed stars” of the eighth sphere, not just the 
seven “planets” of the seven lower spheres, on the basis of what follows. 

> Tudahi ba‘da l-asma’i, in all ss. exc. Q., which repeats nujiim al-sama’ for the dir. ob}. 

®° V, B2 and M have the pl., al-tsharat. 

” Fi babi l-ahkami (garbled in Q2). In the present context the ahkam are the astro- 
logical effects of the stars conceived as particular “judgments” of God upon His 
creatures. These are the special subj.-matter of “judicial astrology” (‘tm al-ahkam). 
More generally, the akka@m are the “properties” or “effects” (athar) of the Divine 
names (corresponding to the Divine acts} which constitute the phenomenal universe. 

® M regards these astral ahkam as agents of creation: “They are in correspond- 
ence with the Divine acts as to creation and invention (al-yad wa-l-tkhtira‘) accord- 
ing to various kinds.” This, however, is crossed out by the copyist, who opines in 
the margin: “The itinerant luminaries are a metonym for the mystic traveller (al- 
salik) in the spheres of the way-stations (aflak al-manazil)....” Q2 alone has sirah 
(form) in place of duriid. 

9 Fa-min-ha ma huwa: lit., “And among them is that which,” etc. That this refers 
to a plurality of the names is made clear in the next paragraph, where these cor- 
respond to the “attributes of glory.” 
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posite [body] (al-tarkib)'® our share of the Knowledge of the [Divine] 
Essence (%m al-dhat). Among them [also] are those which are of the 
condition of Divinity (shart al-ulihiyah)'' and of That which would 
not be impaired!” [even] by Its non-existence (“adamu-hu) were quid- 
dity (al-mahiyah) to be allowed [to define] It [in the first place]'’— 
and this is the Knowledge of the [Divine] Attributes (%m al-sifat). 
And among them [finally] are those connected with the Creation of 
essential Identity (#dd al-‘ayn) and Effectuation in the World of engen- 
dered existence (al-ia@ thir fi ‘alam al-kawn)—this being the Knowledge 
of the Attributes of the [Divine] Acts (%m sifat al-af“al).'* 

Then on this Straight Path (a/-sirat al-sawt)'? we utter in His Name, 
the Independent, Almighty Holy-One (al-Quddiis al-‘Aziz al-Ghani),"° 
Attributes of Glory (szfat jalal); and in His Name, the All-Seeing, All- 
Hearing All-Knowing One (al-‘Alim al-Sami‘ al-Bastr)—Attributes of 
Perfection (sifat kamal);'’ and in His Name, the Form-fashioning, 
Originating Creator (al-Khalq al-Bar’'® al-Musawwir\, we utter Attributes 
of [Divine] Acts (sefat afl). Praise be to God, there is no Attribute 
thereamong in which we do not participate,’? and to which we do 
not have a direct Path (farig amam)!*° 


10 Tarkib: “constitution, physical form”. 

1! As voc. in B (rather than sharat, “sign; beginning”). 

12 Wa-mim-ma Ia tantaqisu, in B, B2, and the margin of W. Instead of the first, 
M and Q2 have wa-min-ha; and V, wa-ma. 

'5 Were God’s essence to be arbitrarily deprived of His attributes by def., the 
latter would still remain inherent in the reality of His essence. This class of names 
corresponds to the “attributes of perfection” in the foll. paragraph. 

'* B2 has “hm al-sifat wa-l-af“al; and Q2 omits “lm. “The attributes of the [Divine] 
acts produce their effects in the world of engendered existence by means of the 
manifestation of their influence (atharu-hd) therein upon inanimate things, animals 
and plants” (M). These are the “attributes of the Divine acts” in the next paragraph. 

'? Cf, Qur. 19: 43 and 20: 135. M glosses the “straight path” as the correspon- 
dence between the stars and certain of the Divine names. 

16 These epithets and those that follow are all canonical ‘names of God’ (see, 
e.g., Qur. 62: 1, 3: 6, and 10: 68). Ibn al-‘Arabr classified these three names among 
those of the Divine essence (asma’ al-dhat) m Insha’, 28. 

'7 "These are typical “names of Divine attributes” (asma’ al-sifat) proper (see abid.; 
and also above, p. 339, n. 6). M is lacking this clause. 

'8M glosses al-khalig as the “manifestation of [God’s] justice (mazhar ‘adl-h1),” 
while al-Bar’ manifests His grace (fadlu-hu). 

'9 Illa la-na fi-hi gadam. W and M read the last as gidam (eternity), the latter 
explaining it as relating to “our assimilation to the [Divine attributes] (takhalluqu-na 
la-ha) through the purification of our hearts and the rectification of our knowledge 
and our works,” and, more to the point, to the fact of “our being endowed with 
[the Divine attributes] analogically” from eternity. As proof of this, M cites the 
miraculous ability of certain of the saints to raise the dead. 

*° Both W and M misread the last as umam (nations). On the meanings of amam 
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This [latter] category, then, is concerned with the Attributes of 
[Divine] Activity (a/-fil), the doorway of Power and Grace (bab al- 
tawl wa-l-fadl), Favor and Giving (al-in'G@m wa-l-badhl). [God] was 
Gracious (Praised be He!), in the first place, in Creation (al-yad)— 
[undertaken] without that being incumbent upon Him, or any 
Command (amr) compelling Him thereto. Rather, He was Free to 
choose (mukhtar) between Nothingness and Being (al-‘adam wa-l-wujiid) 
[for creatures],?’ and He opted for one of the two possibilities (al- 
ja@izdn), granting preponderance and prosperity to [His] Servants (a/- 
‘abid).”* For He joined Potentiality (al-qudrah)” to us [as a liaison] 
between Nothingness and Being, with no separateness (la bayniyah);™ 
then we came into existence”? by virtue of [Potentiality’s] connection’?’— 
without modality (dina kayfiyah),?’ since [properly speaking] it is nei- 
ther connected with any existent (mawjud) nor anything non-existent 
(mafgid), this [Potentiality] being an Ocean that is without any bottom.” 

We have traced it [vzz., the depth of this Sea, the root of the 


(direct; near; manifest), see Blachére, s.v. It is glossed as ga@sid (direct) in the mar- 
gins of B and C. The “direct path” here is analogous to the “straight path” (al- 
swat al-sawt), above. 

71 C adds wa-la bayniyah (“and that without separateness”; cf at n. 24, below). 
‘Adam: “nothingness, non-being, privation”. “To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion”—for God only. 

2 Tarth” wa-sa‘Gdat” h-l-abidi. Q has the sing., al-‘abd (the servant). Tanth is the 
“preponderance” which God grants to a latent possibility, or contingent being, mak- 
ing it an actual entity. This rationalistic doctrine of creation is linked in Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s teachings with the notion of Divine-creative Mercy and the free-granting 
of existence and felicity to dependent creatures as manifestations of the Divine 
potencies (on this, see Corbin, Creatwe Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, pp. 
200-15; of also Qur. 11: 108; and Austin, tr., The Bezels of Wisdom, pp. 18754q.). 

*3- Fa-‘allaga bi-na |-qudrata. Here we should understand the philos. sense of “potency” 
(= giiwah) rather than the theological “power”. 

** Although the lexicons do not list this term, it could be formed on an imper- 
fect analogy with kayftyah (with which it is rhymed below). V, B2, M and Q2 have 
garbled this. 

2° Fa-barazna h-l-‘ayni (garbled in both printed edns.). 

26 ‘An ta‘allugi-ha. Creation (al-khalqg)—which, as “other than the Real,” is non- 
being—achieves a certain relative existence (= becoming) by virtue of its connec- 
tion (¢a‘allug) with the pure being of God (al-Hagqq). “Ta‘alluq signifies the relation 
between an attribute and its object or a [Divine] name and its effect” (Chittick, 
Path, 48). 

27 Kayfiyah: “modality; quality; nature; condition”, ec. Potentiality (gudrah) synthe- 
sizes the antitheses of existence and non-existence in an inexplicable way (7-/a kayf). 
Q2 has kayfiyatu-hu. 

8 Bahr laysa la-hu gar. The Divine potency, or power (al-qudrah), is non-different 
from the Divine creative action (ali) in its absolute infinity. 
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Divine Potency] to the foregoing section [on the Attributes]”?— 
wherein I did not play the arbitrary interloper (ala’ir al-mutahakkim)°— 
and that was [to show that] were we [able] to learn (law ‘alimna)°? 
the truth of the Eternal Potentiality (fagigat al-qudrah al-azaliyah) and 
its essential nature (mahtyatu-ha) [as expounded] in learned scholar- 
ship (al-‘alimiyah),*” so would we [be able to] recognize (/a-‘arafna) how 
it becomes realized (tahaggaqat) [in the Divine Essence] and when it 
makes contact (ta‘allagat) [with us]*’—while in this section** we can- 
not [establish] an analogy of the unmanifest Absent with the man- 
ifest Present (gzyas al-gha’tb ‘ala l-shaiud) since [at this level of phenomenal 
existence] we cannot concur on one signification (ma‘n” wahid”") [for 
that relation]. For the accidental Potency/Power (al-qudrah al-hadithah) 
has no [real] connection with the production of an existence (yadu 
kawn")>—that [connection] being, rather,?” a [merely] abstract Cause 


(sabab ‘“ar™)® of the manifestation of an Essence (zbrazu ‘ayn™)? and 


a Veil (Ayab) which the Real set up at the beginning of Creation 
(awwal al-insha’)* to lead astray by its means whomever He wills, 
and guide aright thereby whom He wills.*! 


*9 Instead of al-fasl, Q2 has al-fadl. 

*° That is, in the preceding section on the Divine attributes Ibn al-‘Arabr did 
not go beyond the proper bounds in predicating of the Divine essence temporal or 
conditioned qualities relating to creation. The expression could also refer to his care 
not to ascribe to God qualities not mentioned in the Sunnah. Instead of the first, 
C, D and Q2 have al-a’iz (s.th. permissible; conceivable); and R and V read al- 
hair (perplexed). 

31 Q has law ‘arafna (were we to know). 

* In all ss. exc. for M and Q, which have al-miliyah (?). 

° Cf n. 26, above. 

That is, in this section treating of phenomenal existence as represented by the 
Divine acts. B2 and Q2 have al-kitab (book), instead of al-bab. 

°° On Ibn al-‘Arabi’s rejection of giyas (analogical reasoning) in theology, see his 
Mulakhkhas [btal al-Quyas, pp. 235g. 

°° “TGod’s] creation of us does not occur all at once (duf‘at” wahidat™), but rather 
by degrees and phases in accordance with different times, with [God] (Exalted be 
He!) observing His action Himself, contrary to what the philosophers (al-Aukama’) 
say” (M). Rather, the point is that the real Creator ex nihilo has no relation to the 
secondary power of a mere demiurge. Compare this usage of gudrah with that at 
n. 28, above. 

>” Wa-inna-ma huwa. The masc. pron. (“that”) refers to ta‘alluq. 

8 Q has Grid (accidental) for the adj. and Q2, “dz (common). ‘Ar: ‘bare, devoid 
(of real being)’. 

* C, D, V, B2 and Q2 have the def., al-‘ayn. 

* Instead of the last, Q has al-ashya’ (the things). The Divine connection with 
imperfect creation is an illusory symbol to guide the blessed and a concrete veil to 
ward off the damned. 

*! Cf Qur. 35: 8 and 2: 26, et passim. 
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[For] the Action (all) may be [viewed as] the Object acted upon 
(nafs al-maf‘<al), by virtue of causation and assimilation (al-sababiyah 
wa-l-ishtibah),” as [we see] in His saying (Exalted be Hel): 


This is the Creation of God (khalg Allah),*° 


—that is to say, “That which is created by God’ (makhlitg Allah)— 
[that] being [simply] an expression for a condition (Wbarah li-halah)“ 
at the time of contact between the subject of the action (al-fa%l) and 
the object (al-maf“al), and [for] the manner of connection of the 
Eternal Power with the production [of engendered existents] (Kay/ftyat 
ta‘alluq al-qudrah al-azaliyah h1-l-yad), by which the senses and the 
intellects are so bewildered. For everyone who covets knowledge (al- 
wugif) falls back and reverts to his own wonted way [of thinking] 
(madhhabu-hu)*—that being as [in God’s] saying (Be He Exalted!): “I 
made them not to witness the creation of the Heavens and the Earth, 
nor their own creation (khalq anfust-him),’*® as He spoke concerning 
[even] the Most-precious and Holiest of them (anfasu-hum wa-aqdasu- 
hum [viz., Abraham]) when [the latter] implored Him,*’ “My Lord, 
show me how you bring the dead to life?’*® 

But [God] showed [Abraham only] the outward effects of [His] 
Power (athar al-qudrah), not its connection [with the Divine Essence] 
(ta‘alluqu-ha), and he became acquainted with the circumstantial par- 
ticulars of Creation (Kayfiyat al-insha’) and the joining-together of parts 
(ilttham al-ajza’)* so that he became a “Well-proportioned Figure” 


® ‘That is, the activity of creation can be regarded either from the standpoint of 
the creature, with emphasis on its being caused (= makhliq), or else from that of 
the Creator (al-khalig), to Whom it 1s assimilated (= khalg). Q2 has al-tashbih (com- 
parison) instead of al-sababiyah. 

*% Qur. 31: 11. 

* Q?2 has ‘an (from) instead of li- (for). M glosses halah with hay ah (situation, 
condition, state). 

® Wa-kullu man rama |-wuqiifa nakasa ‘ala ‘agibt-hi, wa-raja‘a ‘ala madhhabi-u. Most 
of the later ss. (inc. both printed edns.) offer slightly variant readings of this line. 

*® Qur. 18: 51. In the Qur’anic context, however, the ref. is to the angels and the 
jun. “They witness only the effect of the power (athar al-qudrah), not its essence” (M). 

*7 B2 and both printed edns. omit /a-hu, so that the subj. must be understood 
as God, though the words are actually Abraham’s in the Scripture. Since passages 
from the Qur’an are always introduced by the phrase, “God has said,” irrespec- 
tive of internal sense, either reading would be acceptable. 

*8 Qur. 2: 260. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

*9 See ibid., where, as a demonstration of His ability to restore life, God has 
Abraham divide four birds into parts [q@za’], then call them to him. (For al-Maqabiri’s 
remarks on the symbolism of these four birds, see App. I, on the preceding note). 
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(shakhs sawt),°° although he did not behold the connection of Power 
(ta‘allugu qudrat”) [with the Essence], nor did he verify it mystically.°! 
For the Knowing, All-Informed One (al-Khabir al-‘Alim)”? said to him, 
“Know that God is Almighty [and] Wise (‘Aziz Hakim),”°? by way 
of controverting what preceded [in the verse] regarding [Abraham’s] 
throttling of the birds (sawru-hu l-atyar) and his distribution of the 
[different] kinds (tafrigu-hu l-atwar\ [on the four mountaintops]. 
Even as the Messiah (a/-Masih [sct., Jesus])? breathed the Spirit 
upon the form of clay (sirat al-tin)® so that it sprang up as a bird 
(tayr),°’ manifesting in existence something good (Khayr)*—but the 


°° Evidently this peculiar expression has to do with the “cohesion of parts” (taham 
al-ajza@’) mentioned in the previous clause. Cf Qur. 19: 17, where the angel Gabriel 
assumes the form of a bashar sawt (a well-formed man) for the annunciation to the 
virgin Mary. 

°! Wa-la haqgaga-ha, in B, R, Z and M (C is indistinct). All of the other ss. have 
tahaqququ-ha instead of the last, reading: “he did not behold the connection of power, 
nor its self-realization.” There may be s.th. wrong with the éextus receptus here since 
there is no rhyme with sawiy” or either of the above variants (see also the foll. 
notes). 

*2 These are both canonical Divine names (see Qur. 66: 3, et al.). B, V, B2 and 
M reverse the order of these, probably on the basis of the above-cited verse; and 
B has, instead of the next clause, “Know that ‘God is over everything All-power- 
ful (Qadir)” (as in Qur. 2: 20, et passim)—to rhyme with al-Khabir. There are indi- 
cations on the ms., however, that this reading is to be amended, although no 
correction can be seen in the margin of my microfilm. Q2 has al-khayr (the good) 
instead of the first. 

> This is the end of Qur. 2: 260, just quoted. 

+ Foll. B, which seems to read: Nafiy™ lt-ma tagaddama-hu ft sawri-hi l-atyara wa- 
tafriqi-hi l-atwara. All of the other ss. have sirah (form) in place of sawru-hu (his twist- 
ing [the necks of the birds] towards him, day-hz); and instead of tafrigu-hu, C and 
D have tafrigah; and R, tafri‘u-hu (his derivation). Both printed edns. omit nafiy™ 
(reading lamma, “when”, instead of &-ma). Sawr is the masdar of the verb used in 
Qur. 2: 260, which, however, is problematic for all of the copyists. It is usually tr. 
“inclining or twisting’ (Paret, Blachére, Arberry), although some have preferred 
“division, dissection” (G. Sale; see Lane, 5.v. sdra/yasiiru). Kazimirski notes that sdra 
can also mean “reuniting, reassembling” (s.v.), which would accord with the story 
here, exc. that it precedes mention of the division (éafriqg). In support of my own sug- 
gestion, in Gen. 15: 10-11—possibly the source of Qur. 2: 260-—it is specified that 
Abraham did not divide the birds. Afwar in Qur. 71: 14 1s sometimes glossed as “var- 
ious sorts and conditions,” etc. (see Lane, s.v. fawr). 

55 Q alone adds ‘/sé (Jesus) after al-Masih. 

6 See Qur. 3: 49 and 5: 110. “Breathed”: nafakha. It is perhaps worth pointing 
out in the context of the preceding sentence that the word, sé#r (trumpet), invari- 
ably occurs in the Qur’an in connection with the verb, nafakha (e.g., in 6: 73), and, 
of course, always in ref. to the eschaton (= second creation). Lane notes that some 
authorities read these expressions to mean “when the souls shall be blown into the 
forms [ ft l-suwar| of the dead” (5.v., sir). 

7 Q adds ta’ir™ (“flying”, acc.). 

8 M suggests that this refers to Jesus’s healing of the blind [and the lepers] 
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breathing (al-nafkh) was [just] a veil (kyab) to him, no door (646) upon 
the [Divine] connection of the Power (ta‘alluq al-qudrah) having been 
opened up for him [either|—similarly, whomever God (Exalted be 
He!) wills to say to the thing, “Be!” so that it does come to be (Aun, 
fa-yakiinu)\,°? that 1s at His Command (amru-hu)°—the Real alone pos- 
sessing the secret of its Arising and its Resurrection (srr nash’i-hi wa- 
nashni-hi).°' The disparity among creatures (al-tafadul bayna I-khalg) [in 
such matters as this] is due to the True Command (al-amr al-hagqq), 
for the Command of one individual might be Lordly (rabbant) on 
account of his Self-realization (tahagququ-hu),” so that he can bring 
about whatsoever he wills,®> while another who is not so Self-realized 
does not have that [capability]. If [God] has put [the former indi- 
vidual] on the same level [as He] in the matter of creating (al- 
insha’),* then “Praised be He!” Who is [notwithstanding] without 
parallel in Ongination and Creation (al-:khtira® wa-l-khalg), and is 
properly denominated “the One, the Real” (al-Wahid al-Haqq)' 
“There is no God but Him, the Almighty, the Wise!’® 


(see Qur. 3: 49 and 5: 110), but the “good” seems to be, rather, the bird created 
by Jesus. 

? Qur. 19: 35, et al. 

6° Dhalika ‘nda amn-hi, in all ss. exc. for Q2 (which has amr”). Note that in both 
verses cited in n. 56, above, Jesus is said to breathe the spirit by God’s leave (idhn). 

®! The verb is yanfaridu in all ss. exc. for R and Q, which have tafarrada. 

® Or, perhaps, rather: “by virtue of the Divine Self-realization within him” (cf 
above, p. 340, n. 9, on tahagqug as “theosis”). 

63 Fa-yakinu ‘an-hu ma _yash@’u. Q has ‘nda for the prep. “When the saint ascends 
to the highest degree of sainthood— that being the station of the Seal-—his command 
(or ‘affair’, amru-hu) becomes Lordly (rabbant) on account of his self-realization and 
the exaltation of his condition; and he comes to exercise ‘free disposal’ [/asarruf] in 
whatever he wills in the world, by permission of God, from God, and in God” 
(M). Yasarruf is tantamount to magical control (see Fué. III, 288 [14sq.]; and the 
chap. on Lot in the fusis, I, 155sq.). 

4 |Va-in kana gad sawa-hu fi l-insha’i. For M’s comm., see App. I. 


 Qur. 3: 6 & 18. 
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IV. An Eternal Conference on an Everlasting Plane’ 


The [Divine] Names assembled in the Presence of the ONE NAMED 
(hadrat al-Musamma) as a Noble, Monistic Assembly (ytima‘ karim watr),° 
Infinite (munazzah ‘an al-‘adad) as to incorporeality (ghayru maddat') 
and immortality (lé amad).* When each Name therein’ assumed Its 
Rank (martabatu-hu), not exceeding Its [proper] Station (manzilatu-hu), 
They discoursed amongst Themselves without any argumentation 
(muhdwarah),° each Name beckoning to the One beside it, without 
[actual] contact and contiguity (mulasagah wa-mwawarah).’ They said 
[to Themselves]: 





| Muhadarat™ azaltyat™ ‘ald nash’at™ abadiyat™. See pp. 94-95 of the intro. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi concludes the Jnsha’ (36-38) with a synopsis of this chap. (see the trn. of 
P. Fenton and M. Gloton in Com. Vol., 40-41). For two other versions of the same 
motif, see Fut.-Y., II, 119-31, and V, 92-95, the latter tr. by Chittick in Path, 53-54; 
and also in the same author’s Jmaginal Worlds: bn al-‘Arabi and the Problem of 
Religious Diversity (1994), pp. 126-36 (cf also his art., “Ibn al-‘Arabi and the ‘Myth 
of the Names’,” cited in Bib. II). Nash’ah abadiyah here could conceivably denote 
the “everlasting form, or figure” of the Muhammadan Reality (see below, pp. 372sq.), 
but more likely signifies the ontological level of the Divine essence (see Gloss., 5.v. 
nash’ah). For the sake of consistency I have maintained the practice of capitalizing 
all words specifying the Deity, although in this section where each name is per- 
sonified as a separate actor, the device becomes more than a little cloying. On H’s 
comm., see App. II, 573. 

* The “One named” (al-Musammd) is the abstract, unitary Essence (al-dhat al- 
ahadiyah) which is the subj. of all predications represented by the names of God. 
The Divine names actually appear to have two significations, one the universal sub- 
stratum and the other particular to each name’s hagigah (see Fut. I, 210 [12-13]). 
M believes that the “One named” is the name, Allah, “because It is [both] described 
and not described,” but this is not clearly the case in what follows. 

> Watrt: “odd (uneven); singular” (= “unparalleled; homogeneous”?). The term 
here is probably meant simply to connote non-multiplicity. Q2 omits “noble.” This 
“assembly” (gtima‘), or “conference; debate” (muhadarah) of the Divine names is fur- 
ther described as a “muhdwarah (discussion, debate) and a mujdrah (concurrence) in 
the arena of debate/supervision (halbat al-mundzarah) over the creation of this world” 
in zbid., ll. 3-4. M is not far from the mark in characterizing the “conference” as 
a kind of spiritual “boasting-match” (mufakharah) between the personified Divine 
attributes (cf below, n. 84). 

* Amad: “limit, term; time with regard to its end; hence, the term, or end of life” 
(see Lane, s.v.). We might understand this clause to mean, simply, “infinite as to 
space and time.” 

° That is, in the hadrat al-Musammda. _ 

6 Fa-tanazai |-haditha diina muhawarat”. ‘This could also be tr.: “They debated 
amongst ‘Themselves spiritually [without talking]” (cf Path, 54-56). “|'They engage] 
in spiritual discourse in a silent language (isan al-hal)... without argumentation 
(mujadalah)” (M). 

’ 'The verbal here is ashadra id, which is used below in the sense of “to beckon 
to, to indicate [the name next to it]”. M understands the ref. to be, rather, a vertical 
one to the Divine essence, the “One named” by the names, but it seems to me 
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Would that We knew if Existence includes other than Us! 


For none of the Names know what is [other than Themselves] except 
for T'wo®—One of Which is [the personification of] the Concealed 
Knowledge (al-%lm al-maknin),? since They [all] derive from the 
Eminent, Anowing Name (al-ism al-‘alim al-fadil)'"—as They acknowledge: 


“You are the Just Arbiter (al-Hakam al-‘Adil)"' for Us!’—To which [the 
Knowing Name] answered: “Yes, in the Name of God (na‘am, bi-smi 


Lian? 


And [the Knowing Name]'* beckoned to the “Comprehensive 
Name” (al-ism al-ami‘), the Merciful (a/-Rahman);* and to the “Following 
Name” (al-ism al-tabi‘),'? the Compassionate (al-Rahim); and to the 
“Great Name” (al-ism al-‘azim)'*"—as God (Allah) blesses the Prophet 


that the phrase, “beside it” (bz-janzbi-hi), clearly suggests adjacency in the systematic 
hierarchy (éarttb) of the names, which is the proper subj.-matter of this section. 

8 I take these to be the two names, Allah and al-‘Alim (see mfra), in the present 
context, although this is hardly certain. In Fusis, I, 79, for instance, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
equates the names, Allah and al-‘Ak (the Most-High): “The Most-High in Himself 
is He Who possesses the perfection (al-kamal) comprising all existent things and non- 
existent relations...and that [is actually descriptive of] none other than He Who 
is specially named Allah (Be He exalted!)’—and other examples could easily be 
adduced. 

9 That is, God’s knowledge of all things in potency, concealed in the unmani- 
fest Essence. 

10 This is presumably the name, al-‘Alim (the Knower), although, in light of what 
follows, it could just as reasonably be al-Hakam (the Judge) or al-‘Ad/ (the Just), both 
canonical names of God. Q2 adds wa-ashara after “they... derive.” 

'! Instead of the first, C and D have al-Hakim (the Wise). Al-Hakam is a name 
of God on the basis of Qur. 6: 114. Though al-‘Adil is not a canonical name, God 
is denominated “the Just” in the cognate form, al-Adl, by the theologians. 

12 This is the beginning of the basmalah, the liturgic formula recited at the begin- 
ning of every ritual act: “In the name of God (Allah), the Merciful (al-Rahman), the 
Compassionate (al-Rahim).” The author here imagines each of the Divine names as 
called upon in the order of the dasmalah in a kind of cosmogonic benediction cul- 
minating in the name of Muhammad as “perfect man” (though that expression 1s 
not used). 

‘ST assume that the subj. is the “eminent, Knowing name” (al-zsm al-‘alim al-fadil) 
of the preceding paragraph. 

'* Both Allah and al-Rahmd@n are considered to be “comprehensive” ( jamz‘) names, 
and the “greatest” (a‘zam), on the basis of Qur. 17: 110. Al-Jam*« is also a canoni- 
cal epithet of God, but explicitly in the sense of the eschatological “Gatherer [of 
men]” Gn Qur. 3: 9 and 4: 140). 

> M supposes that the name, al-Rahim, is called “following” here because it is 
less inclusive and more qualified than al-Rahman, relating to God’s mercy only in 
this world; but the immediate signification, I would suggest, is simply the order of 
the basmalah. 

'© Instead of za (to), Q has ila (except); and Q2 adds al-‘aam (the greatest) 
before al-‘azim. The “great name” could be either Allah or al-Rahman (cf n. 14, 
above); but here it is probably the former, as the allusion now is to the formulary 
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(al-nabt) [in the Basmalah| with recourse to the Comprehensive [Name, 
al-Rahman| as to Mercy (al-rahmah), beckoning to the “Wise and 
Exalted Name” (al-ism al-khabir wa-l-alt),'’ the [Name of] the Noble 
Muhammad (Muhammad al-karim),'® indicating the ‘““Praiseworthy Name” 
(al-ism al-hamid [sct.. Muhammad)]),’’ the Seal of the Prophets (khatam 
al-anbwa’),*° the First of the Community (awzal al-ummah) and Wielder 
of the Banner of Praise and Favor (saéhib hwa’ al-hamd wa-l-ni‘mah).?' 

Then One of the Names looked on*—|[One of Them] Who has 


no share (hazz) in what the Knowing One (al-‘lim)’ related [concern- 
ing the Prophet Muhammad], no word (/afz) from [God’s] Speaking 
Name (ismu-hu I-kalim)** having come to Him—and He made inquiry:” 


blessing of Muhammad which follows the basmalah: “May God bless and keep the 
Prophet,” eéc., which first invokes “God” (Allah), but, as Ibn al-‘Arabi points out, 
has ref. also to the “Merciful”. If the “great name” were understood to be the same 
as the “greatest name” (al-ism al-a‘zam)—as, wrongly, in Q2—then the ref. could 
also be taken to be either to the putative “one-hundreth name of God” (see G.-C. 
Anawati, “Le Nom supreme de Dieu,” in Att del terzo congresso di studi arabi e islam- 
ici, pp. 7-58) or else to the name of [the Reality of] Muhammad, as in the anon. 
Miat al-‘Anjfin (attr. to Sadr al-Din al-Qinawi in $.H. Askari’s trn. and edn.), pp. 
20 and 4 (Arabic text). 

17 That is, the name of Muhammad, mentioned at the end of the ritual bene- 
diction. B2 and M lack the conj. between the two adjs. While both of these names 
are epithets of God, here the ref. is to the Prophet, as M notes: “For the ‘wise,’ 
or informed one (al-khabir) is the knower of the truth of things (al-‘alim bi-haqigat al- 
ashya’), and the ‘exalted’ (al-‘alz) is the most excellent of all of mankind/creation 
(al-alt_fawga I-khalg) in rank...and Muhammad is [pre-eminently] the one indi- 
cated thereby.” 

'8 Instead of the last, P has al-kabir (the great). 

'9 The name, Muhammad, means “highly praised”. 

2° B2 and M have khatam al-nabiyin (as in Qur. 33: 40) instead of al-anbiya’ (to 
form an interior rhyme with liwa’). The rhyme-scheme in this entire paragraph is 
unusually complex and irregular, showing signs of reworking. 

7! On this general subj. in Ibn al-‘Arabi, see the special issue of 7.14.8. 
(= vol. 21, 1997), entitled Praise (S. Hirtenstein, ed.). 

2 Fa-nazara mina l-asma’i. D, V, B2 and Q have /it instead of min, perhaps read- 
ing: “he who speculates concerning the names.” 

> D has al-‘Azim (the Mighty) instead. 

** In place of the last, B2, Q and Q2 have al-Karim (the Bountiful). God is fre- 
quently called al-Mutakallim (the Speaker) on the basis of Qur. 2: 253, 9: 6, etc., and 
Ibn al-‘Arabi sometimes denominates Him al-Qa’il, meaning the same. (This, along 
with al-‘Alim, are among the four cardinal epithets featured in the diagram from 
the Insha’ al-fadéwil wa-l-Dawair, Plate X, below, on p. 369). 

2° M understands the querist to be Adam, explaining: “When [God] breathed 
into Adam the spirit, he gazed upon the base of the [Divine] throne, upon which 
he found written: “There is no god but God; Muhammad is [His] Prophet.’ So he 
said, ‘My Lord, who is this whom You bless and indicate in Your speech?’” (M). 
(On God’s teaching Adam the [Divine] names, see Qur. 2: 31). But in the ques- 
tion and the response, the Ist-pers. poss. pron. is plur., so that, if the referent is 
taken to be Adam, then the multiplicity, “mankind” (contained in the loins of Adam, 
as in Qur. 7: 172), would presumably be intended—or, perhaps, as M supposes, 
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“O Knowing One!?© Who is that whom You bless’’ and to whom 
You refer in Your Speech, joining him to our All-Comprehensive 
Presence (hadrat jam%-na)*= and, by means of [his Name], knocking 
upon the door of Our hearing (bab sam‘%-na)*—after which You des- 
ignate some of Us by [subtle] intimation and [explicit] specification 
(b1-l-tsharah wa-l-taqyid) [as being associated] with his Merciful and 
Praiseworthy Name (zsmu-hu l-rahim wa-l-hamid)??* 

And [the Knowing One] gave answer to [the other Divine Names]:*! 
“How strange! This One concerning whom You ask Me to explain 
to You exactly and elucidate for You a way to his Gnosis® is an 
existent Entity (mawjud) corresponding to You in Your own Sphere 
of influence (ft hadrati-kum)**—the traces of Your own fragrance (athar 
nafhati-kum) manifesting him.* For there is not a thing in this Sphere 
that is not also in him, summed up and consummated by him,” as 





Adam and the angels. At the beginning of the paragraph it is clearly stated that it 
is one of the [Divine] names that is making the inquiry, however. 

© Wa-qala l-l-‘Alim, in B?), E and R. D, P, M and both printed edns. have 
garbled this clause. 

27 Man dha{hka| ladhi sallayta ‘alay-hi. One printing of Q2 omits dha. 

*8 The “presence of all-comprehensiveness” (hadrat al-jam‘) is the supreme sphere 
of Divinity related to the name, Al/ah, which synthesizes all of the names (see Fut. 
I, 323 [20]). The ref., then, is to the association of the Prophet with Al/ah in the 
basmalah. 

* “For the first thing to enter the hearing and to occur to the sight of Adam 
was the attribute of the Prophet (szfat al-nabi)” (M; see n. 25, above). 

** The last clause refers to the usual addition of such phrases as “...and his 
family and his companions (wa-dlu-hu wa-sahbu-hu)” at the close of the benediction. 
*' P and W alone have the sing., /a-hu (to Him) instead of la-hum (to Them). 

* That is, the gnosis of the Light, or Reality, of Muhammad (= al-hagigah al- 
Muhammadiyah), corresponding to the Neoplatonic hypostasis of the first intellect, 
and, otherwise, the apotheosis of man (= al-insan al-kamil). M describes this figure 
as “the Lord of the offspring of Adam (sayyid wuld Adam) and the Lord of those in 
the heavens and those in the earth. Were it not for him, O Adam, you would not 
have been created, nor would have the heavens and their denizens, nor the earth 
and its people, nor Paradise, nor Hell. All of the prophets under his banner are 
in need of him, and he is the wellspring and source of wisdom (yanbii‘ al-hikmah 
wa-aslu-ha).” 

3 On the meaning of the term, fadrah, normally tr. as “presence”, see Path, 5; 
MuSam, no. 168, et seg.; and the Gloss., s.v. The Muhammadan Reality, properly 
speaking, 1s a fully manifest existent (mazyjiid)—this being part of its unique perfec- 
tion. But at the level of the unmanifest, its root is non-different from that of all 
the Divine names. The verbs in this and the foll. clauses are imperf., suggesting an 
ongoing process of becoming. 

! Wa-tuzhiru ‘alay-hi atharu nafhati-kum (WW reads tazharu). Q2 has the perf., zahara; 
and Q lacks ‘alay-h. Nafhah: “odour, scent (less subtle than nafkhah); blast of wind; 
gift”. Man’s attributes suggest the general nature of the Muhammadan Reality 
(= perfect man). 

> Wa-yuhsilu-hu wa-yastawfi-hi. M has garbled this line and is wanting the next 
two sentences. 
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he shares with You in Your Names,* giving instruction of Me to 
the realities of the [spiritual] Tidings [You receive] (haga’iqg anba’i-kum).*’ 
And this above-mentioned Being (al-mawyiid) which originates in Your 
Sphere took form® and beckoned to certain of the [Divine] Names— 
among ‘Them, the “Magnanimous” (al-fid)? and the “Light” (al- 
Nir)“— [that engendered] existence (al-kawn),"' state (al-kayf) and 
space (al-ayn) should come into being, and m [that Light-Existence], 
by the Externally-Manifest Name (al-ism al-zahir), Your Realities 
(haga’iqu-kum) become manifest,*? while to [the Magnanimous (al- 
Fiid)|,*° by means of the Sustaining Name (al-ism al-ma’’an)* and Its 
Associates (ashabu-hu),” Your “Subtle Rays” (raqa’iqu-kum) extend.” 


38 Yushariku-kum ft asma’i-kum. He shares in the same Divine attributes that char- 
acterize mankind. 

7 Wa-yu‘allimu bi haqa’iga anba@i-kum. Instead of b7, D and W have ft (but the lat- 
ter gives the correct reading in the margin); P has br-hz; V, ma; and B2 and Q 
prefix bi- to haga’ig. The anba’ (tidings, news) are the revealed truths bestowed upon 
man (cf. Blachére’s trn. of Qur. 28: 66). 

38 Wa-‘anna hadha |-mawjidu |-madhkiiru |-sadiru min hadrat-kum. D, Q and the 
margin of W have al-wujiid (being) instead of al-mauyid (the being). 

*? Instead of this, Q2 has al-mawyiid (the being). As signifying, also, “plenteous 
rain”, jawd could be conceived as a natural, “watery” complement to fiery “light.” 
I read jiid (as voc. in W) in the sense of jawad (which latter is actually used in 
Insh, 37-38, interchangeably with jid). For the position of this epithet in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s hierarchy of the cardinal names, see Plate X and the key thereto on 
p. 370 (sphere no. 6). 

* “Light” is counted as a Divine name on the basis of Qur. 24: 35. 

+! P reverses the order of al-kawn and al-kayf; and Q2 has al-kunh (essence) instead 
of the former. 

2 Wa-fi-hi tazharu bi-l-ismi l-zahiri hag@iqu-kum. Al-Zahir is a canonical name of 
God (in Qur. 57: 3; cf also v. 13, which associates the external [za/r] aspect with 
Divine retribution, and, hence, with the left-hand side of the diagram on pp. 369-70. 
Thus, the “Light-existence” alluded to above becomes at the lowest level of the 
left-hand column the fire of Hell. GC, D, V and B2 read: Wat-hi yazharu l-gahiru 
b1-l-ismi l-batini (and therein the Manifest becomes manifest by means of the Hidden 
name). Q2 also has yazharu stead of the plur. form of the verb. It is possible that 
B has a marginal interpolation (not visible in my microfilm) which has given rise 
to variants. 

* Or al-Jawad (see Plate X, p. 369, sphere no. 6) on the right-hand “pillar of 
mercy” (= Heb., esed), as the same is styled in the Jewish Qabalah. 

* In place of the last, B2 and both printed edns. have al-Mannan (“the Munificent’; 
of. Qur. 3: 164), meaning much the same. M comments: “By His name, the Sustainer 
(al-Ma’’an)..... He lavishes manna (al-mann) upon His servants” (see Qur. 2: 57 and 
7: 160). 

* These are probably the other beneficent epithets, some of which are listed 
within sphere no. 9 in the diagram on pp. 369s. (but cf below, at n. 47). M thinks 
that the companions of the Prophet (scz., the “saints”) are intended: “Any evidentiary 
miracle (muSizah) of a prophet might possibly become a miracle (karamah) of a saint.” 

*© Ragigah: “rapport, lien spirituel entre Dieu et Phomme” (Kazimirski, s.v.; of 
Path, 406, n. 6, for further refs.). On this word, which was a technical term of Ibn 
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But [the Divine Names] exclaimed [to the Knowing Name]: “You 
have called Our attention to a Thing (amr) about which We knew 
nothing*’—that is, this Name [of the Praiseworthy Muhammadan 
Reality]”—and They pointed to the One Pre-eminent among us (al- 
mifdal ‘alay-na) for greatness, [and They continued]: “When will this 
Thing transpire, and [when] shall this Secret appear?”” 

[The Knowing One] declared: “[In what You ask] You question 
the Informed One (al-Khabir) and seek the guidance of the One- 
Who-Sees (al-Basir),° while We [viz., the Divine Names] are not in 
Time (ft zaman)'—for between Us and the existence of this World 
(wujud hadhaé |-kawn) 1s an ‘interval’ and an ‘epoch’ (muddah wa-awan). 
But the delimitation of Time (ghdyat al-zaman) as regards Us is [under] 
the jurisdiction of the [Divine] Will (mulahazat al-mash?ah)? [as to] 
the Presence of the Bringing-forth and the Arising (hadrat al-tagdim 
wa-l-nashi’ah).°? So come, let us question this Name which is Compre- 
hensive in Its Genus (al-thati ft jinst-m) and Transcendent in Itself 





Qasi, see also below, pp. 423-27; Insha’, 4-5; Fut.-Y., Il, 386 (tr. in App. I, 551-52); 
and the Gloss., s.v. In the passage from the Futuhat, Ibn al-‘Arabi likens the raqa’iq 
to “rays of light” (ashi“ah). These subtle “threads”, or spiritual “relations”, are indi- 
cated by the various lines connecting the spheres in the diagram from the Insha’, 
reproduced on p. 369, below (Plate X). Q2 has garbled this line. 

*” Fa-qalat: Nabbahta-na ‘ala amr” lam nakun bi-hi ‘alim”. M paraphrases this line in 
accordance with his interpretation that the querist of the Knowing name is Adam 
(see above, n. 25): “The names and the realities declared before [the existence of] 
the world of ‘Am I not [your Lord]}?’ (gabla “lami a-lastu): “You have apprised 
us,” ete. 

8 T take “us” here to be the author’s parenthetic aside, referring to all creatures 
in the universe (and not the Divine names as such), over whom the Muhammadan 
Reality is the summum genus. 

* The question could be taken as referring either to the Muhammadan Reality 
or to creation in general, the microcosm or the macrocosm. 

°° “The ‘Informed One’ is Knower of the reality of things (@lm b1-hagiqat al- 
ashya’), while the ‘One-Who-Sees’ is Knower of the hidden contents of things (‘am 
bi-khafiyat al-umiir\” (M). Both of these names are canonical epithets (¢.g., in Qur. 6: 
18 and 17: 1). They are mentioned here because Their knowledge (of reality and 
tangible actuality) is invoked in the question ending the preceding paragraph. 

°! M reasons that this muhddarah al-azaliyah must “take ‘place’ in a ‘time’ before 
the creation of time and space (al-zaman wa-l-makan).” 

°2 On the theological distinction between mashi’ah and iwadah, see Massignon, Essai 
sur les origines du lexique technique, p. 269, no. 15 (of. Path, 291-94, and 389, n. 8). 

53 As in B and the margin of W (?). All of the other ss. have garbled the last. 
The entire sentence is problematic and may be corrupt. M paraphrases: “The limit 
of time ordained for us [is such] that we must observe the eternal will [of God] 
in our creation (ft 7ad1 nash’ati-na)’—but this is nonsense. From the meanings listed 
by Lane for nashi’ah and nashv (s.v.), one can detect the sense of mugaddam (s.th. put 
forward, presented, = produced), which may be a clue to the idea intended here. 
In any event, it is to be understood that the Knowing name is directing the other 
names’ inquiries to a Source beyond any immediate connection with creation. 
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(al-munazzah fi nafsi-h),”°* [He concluded] and beckoned to [the 
Divine Name] the Purposer (al-Murid).” 

For it was asked of [the Purposer]: “When will the World of Quali- 
fication (Glam al-taqyid),° in which We shall have authority and power 
(al-hukm wa-l-sawlah), come to be in existence, when We will ‘trail 
[behind Us]’ the manifestation of Our Effects (guhiur athan-na) there- 
upon”’ in the engendered Universe (al-kawn) in accordance with what 
the Wise Name (al-ism al-hakim)* designates as its round (jawlu-hu)?”” 

The Purposer then spoke: “It is as it was and will be in the [eter- 
nal] Prototypes (al-a‘yan)!”®°—to which the Knowing Name (al-ism al- 
‘alim) [then added]: “... And It is called ‘Man’ (al-insan);”°'—while 
the Name, the Merciful (al-ism, al-Rahman) chose him,” and the 


* Tt is difficult to be sure of the referent here. The obvious choice is the name 
associated with the Divine will (a/-zradah; al-mashi’ah), the “Purposer” (al-Murid), but 
it seems that the speaker is the Knowing One (al-‘Alim), which ranks above the 
Purposer. Could the ref. be to the “comprehensive name” (al-1sm al-yjami‘ = the 
‘“Merciful”?) mentioned toward the beginning of this chap.?—or to Allah, since, 
indeed, it is that name which calls forth the Purposer in the synopsis of this sec- 
tion in Insha’, 37? Ihatt could also signify “cognitive”, but, again, I take the Knowing 
name to be the speaker here. 

°° Cf Qur. 36: 82, et al., where the Divine will is associated with the creative fiat. 
Al-Murid constitutes the 3rd sphere in Plate X (pp. 369-70). 

© Tagqyid: “limitation, restriction, qualification”. 

7 Alay-hi. V omits this. In one printing Q2 lacks the foll. 7. The verb here is 
najiilu bi- (garbled in V, B2 and both printed edns.), which M understands as “rest- 
less wandering, migration” (jawalan), but with this prep. it means, rather: “to lead, 
drag, or trail”, as a horse would a cart. 

8 Instead of this, D(?) and Q2 have al-Ahm (the Knowing [name]); and V has 
only al-ism. Wisdom (hikmah) is precisely “the practical knowledge of the proper 
place for all things”. M stresses the tolerance or naturalness of wisdom: “The Wise 
One is He Who does not rush to the punishment of sinners but delays it, so that, 
perchance, they might turn towards Him in repentance.” 

»° In place of this, V, B2 and both printed edns. read hawla-hu (about it). 

6 B, W and Q read: Wa-ka-an|[na| bi-hi gad kana wa-yijadu fit l-a'yam. All of the 
other ss. have wa-kdna rather than the first (which B reads as ka-an, and W as ka- 
anna [see Lane, s.v., I, 106a]); and V and B2 have ma instead of b:-ht. M para- 
phrases: “Everything which has its existence and its engendering (wwidu-hu wa-yadu-hu) 
in the [eternal] Knowledge of God (%m Allah) . . . is as it has [always] been [therein]”; 
after which he quotes Qur. 16: 1: “The Command of God will come; so do not 
seek to hasten it.” The a‘yan thabitah are the “fixed hexeities, or immutable proto- 
types” (= haga@1q, Neoplatonic “ideas”) from which all entities arise im actu (con- 
cerning which, see Egbert Meyer, “Ein Kurzer Traktat Ibn ‘Arabi’s tiber die Aan 
at-tabita,’ Oriens, 27-28, 1981). 

6| The universe, or macrocosm, is “man writ large,’ even as man is the micro- 
cosm, or “small world.” M thinks that it is the “Knowing name” which is denom- 
inated “man’’(!). 

° The “selection” (zstzfa’) of the Merciful refers to the Creator’s granting of pre- 
ponderance (tanih) to existence over non-existence in the matter of contingent beings, 
an act which is conceived by the Akbarian school as essentially merciful (on the 
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Beneficent Name (al-ism al-muhsin) and Its Associates® poured forth®* 
over him the flowing abundances of Beneficence (sawabigh al-ihsan).® 
For the Merciful Name made his face (muhayya-hu) to be glad, and 
the Beneficent granted [him] long hfe and an eternal Abode (hayya [-hu] 
... wa-bayya-hu);*’ while the Brother[-Name] (al-akh) said “Yes!” and 
the Associate (al-sahib) was delighted,” as, likewise, was the Giving 
Name (al-ism al-wahib).© 

For the Most-Giving Name (al-ism al-wahhab) rose up’? and said: 
“T am the Bestower (a/-Mu‘tz) [both] according to measure and with- 
out measure (bi-hisab” wa-ghayri hisab”).”’' Then the Reckoning Name 
(al-ism al-hasib)’ declared: “I shall charge to You [scz., the sundry 
Beneficent Names]” what You give and debit You what You bestow, 
by the testimony of the Witnessing Name (7-shahadat al-ism al-shahid)," 
for [ am the One in charge of the registration and the recording 


theme of the nafas al-rahmani, or “breath of compassion,” see Corbin, Creative 
Imagination, p. 115, et al.). Interestingly, zstzfa’ is the Modern Arabic term for “natural 
selection.” Mustafa (the one chosen [of God]) is an epithet of the Prophet. 

° That is, the other beneficent “Custodians of [Divine] favor” (sadanat al-rida) 
listed in sphere no. 9 of Plate X (pp. 369sq.; of also above, n. 45). Acc. to M, the 
Beneficent name is “the one which bestows gnosis without any search/‘request’ 
(talab) [being made].” 

6 M has wa-yagbidu (He grasped [him]) instead of wa-yafidu. Fayd is the Divine 
“emanation, or superabundance”. 

® Sabigh (pl., sawabigh): “full, ample, long and trailing (adj.)”. In medicine it 
denotes “abundant perspiration”. 

°° Fa-atlaga l-ismu l-Rahmanu muhayya-hu (as voc. in B and W). 

®’ On the saying, Hayya-ka Liahu wa-bayya-ka, see Lane, s.v. bayyaya, where he lists 
the sense of “bawwa-ka (manzil”)” as a possible connotation of bayyd-ka (which prop- 
erly signifies: “he manifested you”). 

68 Wa-qala na‘am™ il-akhu, wa-na‘tma I-sahibu (as voc. in W). This presumably 
signifies the assent or accord of such other beneficent Divine names as al-Razzaq 
(the Provider), al-Wasz‘ (the Ample), al-Mughni (the Enricher), etc., besides those men- 
tioned in what follows. 

6° V, B2 and M have al-wahhab, meaning the same (see next note). 

7° Fa-qama l-ismu l-wahhabu, in all ss. exc. for Q2, which has fa-qala smu l-Wahhabv. 
Cf Qur. 3: 8 and 38: 9 & 35. © . 

™ M glosses this as bi-migdar™ wa-ghayn. miqdar™. Q has: al-mu‘ti l-hisaba wa-bi- 
ghayri hisab”. Al-mu‘ti could be regarded as a name of God on the basis of Qur. 20: 
50, et al. 

” Instead of the last, Q2 has al-Habib (the Beloved). Al-Hasib is mentioned among 
the “Custodians of [Divine] wrath” (sadanat al-ghadab) in the 10th sphere in Plate X 
(see pp. 369sq.). 

3 Ugayyidu ‘alay-kum. The verb means “to charge against, to debit”. In a broader 
sense, taqyid signifies “binding; qualification; recording” (as below). 

* The Reckoner (al-Hasib) and the Witness (al-Shahid) are names relating to the 
notion of God’s omniscience (see, ¢g., Qur. 4: 6, 79 & 86). 
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(sahib al-dabt wa-l-taqyid).”” However, the Knowing Name might 
sometimes apprise the One bestowed-upon (al-mu‘td la-hu [viz., Man])’° 
as to what he receives,’’ while at [other] times the Willing Name 
(al-ism al-murid\’”® renders [the affair] utterly obscure,” [so that] he 
knows it but cannot accomplish [what he knows], desiring the thing 
and desiring [also] its opposite (diddu-hu), unable to satisfy [his desire,” 
declaring}: “I will not withdraw from [either of] You two, nor take 


my leave; but I cleave unto [all of] You, for ‘the neighbor and close 


friend are most pleasant’.”®! 


[Thus] all of the Names apportion among Themselves® the 
Kingdom of the Human Servant (mamlakat al-‘abd al-sani) in this 
Lordly manner (al-hadd al-rabbani),®* while in the Essential Divine 
Presence (al-hadrah al-ilahiyah al-dhatiyah They glory®* in Their Realities 
(haga’iqu-ha) and clarify the determination of Their ways and means 
(hukm masalki-haé wa-tara’iqi-ha), anticipating® the existence of this 
World (wwiid hadha l-kawn) in the desire (raghbat™) that a [Fixed] 
Essence (‘ayn) might be manifested unto Them.” Hence, They have 


® The connotations of dabt are “apprehension; precision; correction”, eéc. (see 
M’s comm. in App. I). 

© Qad yu'rifu l-mu‘td la-hu (as voc. in B and C). That is, man as the microcosm, 
though the same would also apply to the world as a whole. 

” Ma tahassala la-hu. V omits this; and W and both printed edns. read ma _yahsulu 
(what occurs [to him]) instead of the first. 

8 Instead of this, Q2 has al-mazid (the utmost, maximum); and Q reads al-‘Alim. 

9 Wa-yubhimu ‘alay-hi.. . ibham™. Q2 garbles the last. 

8° Tt is interesting to compare this statement of man’s moral dilemma with that 
of St. Paul in Rom. 7: 15-25 (esp. v. 18). 

81 Fa-and la-kum lazim™ wa-na‘ima |-jaru wa-l-hamimu (as voc. in W). Note that (in 
the plur. pron.) all of the Divine names are addressed here, not just the Knowing 
and the Willing names, as in the preceding clause. 

82 Fa-tawazza‘at, in all ss. exc. for Q2, which has the trans., fa-wazza‘at. 

8 “As regards the specialness (khusistyah) of each [Divine] attribute and its inher- 
ent meaning” (M). 

8 Tafakharat: “They contended for superiority amongst Themselves in the mat- 
ter of fakhr (glorying, boasting)”. 

85 Wa-ta‘ayali: “They precede”. C, D, V and Q2 have ta‘ayala fi (They hasten 
in); and Q, wa-ya‘lamina (They know). It is worth noting that the verb here (as in 
what follows) is masc. plur., indicating personification, whereas previously the “names” 
had been described with the collective (3rd.-pers. fem. sing.) plur. As for the “antic- 
ipated being” (al-wujiid al-muntazar, below) or “world” (kawn), it may be regarded as 
either the microcosm or the macrocosm, the perfect man or the Muhammadan 
Reality. 

86 In pre-eternity the Divine names desire the manifestation of Their distinguishing 
qualities, in a variation on the well-known hadith qudst: “I was a hidden Treasure 
and I desired to be known” (see Mujam, 1266-67 [no. 34]). From another per- 
spective, each individual essence (‘ayn) “cherishes latently a desire (raghbah) for actual 
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recourse to the Willing Name (alism al-murid) in Whom [the role 
of] the Specification of being (takhsis al-wwjiid)*’ rests, declaring: “We 
asked You concerning this Presence (al-hadrah) which unites Us ( jama‘at- 
na)*®> and this Essence (al-dhat) which contains Us (shamalat-na).® 
Truly,” Your fancy (nafsu-ka) became attached to this anticipated 
Being (al-wujitd al-muntazar),?' so You willed him (fa-aradta-hu). And 
then You, O Powerful One (a Qadir), We questioned You” [also] 
about that [expected Being], ‘Surely, You created him (awyadta-hu)?’”? 
And You, O Knowing One (ya ‘“Alim),°* We asked You about [the 
same], ‘Did You not perfect him (ahkamta-hu)?”” And You, O Merciful 
One (ya Rahman), We asked: ‘Were You not merciful towards him 
(rahimta-hu)?’”°° 





existence” (Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, p. 118), which is responded to by the Divine 
“ontological Mercy” (see tid., pp. 116-40). 

87 “Were it not for the [Divine] will that existents be manifested in the world 
(al-tradah bi-zuhiir al-mawyjiidat fi l-kawn), they would not exist, since existence is the 
prerogative (al-makhsiis) of the name, the Purposer (zsm al-Murid); the special char- 
acteristic of existence (khdasstyat al-wwiid) is not found in any other Divine name,” 
avers al-Maqabiri, but this overstates the case. Rather, the Divine will has to do, 
as here, with the simple “specification (takhsis, tkhtisas) of existence”—the “granting of 
preponderance (tavjih)” to contingent being over non-being (¢f above, n. 62). ‘These 
functions, in turn, are said to be dependent on the Divine foreknowledge in Fut. I, 
323 (18), tr. in Path, 54. The ragigat al-takhsis (ray no. 11) connects the Purposer 
(sphere no. 3) with the created world (al-alam al-khalq, sphere no. 11) in the diagram 
on pp. 369sq. 

8 The hadrat al-jam‘ (presence of all-comprehensiveness) is the level of Divinity 
related to the name, Allah, which synthesizes all of the names and contains all enti- 
ties. Here, however, the ref. must be to the Muhammadan Reality/perfect man (cf. 
above, p. 356, at n. 28). 

8° Q2 has badly garbled this clause. 

9° A-laé ma (rather than ila ma, as in both printed edns.). 

9! This is the “world of qualification” (Gam al-taqgyid) mentioned above; but also 
in microcosm, man (see n. 61, above). 

* QQ? alone has “J asked You” rather than the plur. here and in the next sen- 
tence. “After questioning the Willing name, they turned to the Powerful name, for 
the power to do the possible (al-qudrah al-mumkinah) is dependent upon the [Divine] 
will” (M). Note, however, that the next name questioned, the Knower, is hierar- 
chically superior to both will and power, and the Merciful ranks above even the 
Knower. 

5 The ragigah of creation (al-yad), ray no. 17, connects the Powerful with the cre- 
ated world in Plate X (pp. 369sq.). 

% Q2 has ya Hakim (O Wise one), anticipating the verb. 

® See Plate X, the eighth ragigah. On the sense of thkam as “making perfect” 
(said to be the meaning in Qur. 11: 1), see Lane, s.v. hakama and ahkama. 

7° “(God’s mercy] is the support and the effect (? al‘umdah wa-l-natyah) in exis- 
tence; for, were it not for His mercy upon us... we would surely perish, our nul- 
lity being fundamental (wa-kdna ‘adamu-nad awwalt)” (M). Note that in the diagram 
in Plate X none of the raga’%iqg (connecting lines) extending from the Ist sphere, 
denominated al-Hagq, are labeled. 
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And [the Names]*%’ continued to question each of Their number, 
one after another, in a state of great activity.*? Thus, the Powerful 
One declared: “Our Brothers (ya tkhwata-na),”? ‘Connection’ (al-ta‘alluq) 
[with the objects of Divine Will is] for the Purposer; Creation (al-yad) 
for Me!”'®’ And the Knowing One'®! said: “To the Powerful One, 
Existence (al-wujiid); to Myself, the Predications (al-ahkam)!”'*? Then 
the Merciful rose and concluded: “Unto Me, the bond of relationships 
(stlat al-arham)!'? For, truly, [Man] is a close Relation (shynah)'* to 
Me, and He cannot bear to be apart from Me.”'® 

But the Powerful One said to [the Merciful]: “All of that is under 
My Control and subject to Me (hukm-i wa-qahr-i)!”'*°—At which the 
All-Vanquisher (al-Qahir) exclaimed to [the Powerful]: “No way! That 
is My prerogative, and You are My Servant (khadim-i), even though 
You are also My Companion and close Associate (s@hib-t wa-hamim-t)\” 
But then the Knowing One'®’ interjected: “As for the One Who 
said, ‘Under My Control’—that is by virtue of My Knowledge!”'™ 


97 @ alone has al-asma’ here, all of the other ss. leaving the subj. implicit. 
Moreover, it should be noted that from this point on the verbs revert to the col- 
lective (= 3rd-pers. fem. sing.) plur. form, as previously (cf n. 85), thus indicating 
that the names, and not their discrete “personifications”, are again the subj. One 
printing of Q2 omits éas’alu in what follows. 

8 Qaim” wa-gaid”: “standing and sitting” (Q2 omits the conj.). 

% V, B2 and M(?) read tkhwana-na, meaning the same. Q2 is wanting the 
expression. 

100 See n. 93. On tallug in general, see above, p. 348, n. 26. 

101 Instead of al-‘Alim, Q has al-‘Alim; and Q2, al-Hakim, both consistent with the 
preceding (see n. 94, above). As before, it would appear that practical knowledge 
(Atkmah) is, indeed, intended. 

2 The ahkam are the manifested properties, or “effects” (athar) of the Divine 
names (see Path, 39sq.). Here they are as the qualities predicated of the essential 
substrate (= al-wujiid). 

'°3 The latter is the plur. of rahim: “[maternal] kinship, relation; womb”. See next 
note. 

'4 In place of this, P and W have shihnah (? a troop); and Q2 reads synah (°). 
Shynah is syn. with rahim (relationship). Lane quotes a trad. based on the relation 
of rahim to the name, al-Rahman: Al-rahimu shynat™ mina Llahi (s.v. shynah; of also 
rahim). The referent may be understood either as the world or man (= the Muham- 
madan Reality). 

105 Fa-la sabra la-hu ‘an-ni. 

106 Here the “muscle-end of the family” begins to assert itself, only to be put in 
its place mfra by the Knowing one. It is quite easy to see how “orthodox” (= less 
imaginative) Muslim theologians would have been scandalized by this ludicrous 
dramatization (see pp. 94-95 of the intro.). 

'07 R alone has al-Qahir (the All-vanquisher) instead. 

108 Fa-h-tagaddumi “lm-i (as voc. in B and W). V, B2, M and both edns. read fa- 
l-yugaddim (may [my knowledge] be given priority). The very idea of subordination 
is dependent upon knowledge. 
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For the Matter (a/-amr) is dependent upon all of the [Divine] Names, 
and, indeed, the bearing [hamlah| of the existence of the [whole] 
World (wujitd al-Glam)—of Earth and Heaven and all that is between 
them—is made good by means of Them,'® as far as the Station of 
[God’s] Mounting [the Throne] (magdm al-istiwa’).'" 

Were we to “open” for you the door of [the Names’] dependence 
[upon each other] (ba tawagqqufi-ha) and of Their taking refuge (itya’),"" 
some of ‘Them to others, you would surely behold a Matter the sight 
of which (manzaru-hu) would shock you, the news of it (khabaru-hu) 
delighting you! But in what we did relate is an indication (tanbih)'"” 
concerning that about which we were silent and which we passed 
over.''* So let us return and say: 


God speaks the Truth and shows the Way!!/* 


With the occurrence of this Most-precious Speech (al-kalam al-anfas) 
in this Holiest, Noble Gathering (al-jam‘ al-karim al-aqdas),''° the Divine 
Names yearned for the manifestation of Their Effects (@tha@ru-ha) in 


109 Wa-in bi-hamlati-ha yasihhu. Instead of the second, V, W, B2 and both edns. 
have b1-jumlati-hd (in their entirety); C, E and D are unclear, and could be read 
either way. Q2 lacks the verb. On the shortened form of zna (verily), see W. Wright, 
A Grammar of the Arabic Language (3rd edn.), vol. I, p. 284, D. 

''° “Namely, the station of the [Divine] throne (magam al-‘arsh). ‘The Merciful 
mounts upon (istawda ‘ald)-that is, He takes possession of (zstawld ‘ala)—the throne” 
(M). On istwa’, see Mujam, no. 360, et seq. 

'! To rhyme with al-istwa’. Cf below, n. 124. 

12 Tanbih: “awakening, alerting; exhortation; instruction”, etc. 

''3-C, P and W mark the foll. sentence as a subj.-heading. I would emphasize 
this statement to remind the reader that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s main concern in Pt. II of 
the ‘Anga’ is the orientation of the cosmic Muhammadan Reality (= the perfect 
man), even as the book as a whole is devoted to the Seal/Mahdi, which can be 
conceived as the historico-mystical instantiation of the former. The ref. is to the 
beginning of this chap., where the Divine names question the Knowing One con- 
cerning the name, Muhammad, in the canonical benediction of the Prophet. Note 
that although the subj. is dealt with at length, no explicit mention of any such 
quasi-human apotheosis is ever made, since that would be too provocative in a text 
treating of the theology of the Divine attributes in a manner which was already 
suspiciously anthropocentric. 

''+ Qur. 33: 4. Inter alia, this verse has to do specifically with truth in the ascrip- 
tion of parentage to sons, a context which may not be insignificant here. M com- 
ments on this quotation: “For the Speaker (a/-Qa’l) in reality is God (Be He exalted), 
sometimes through the mouthpiece of His prophet and sometimes through His 
saint.” Ibn al-‘Arabi frequently concludes chaps. of the Futihat with this verse. 

"9 The ref. is to the entire “conference” of the Divine names in the “presence 
of the all-comprehensive” (hadrat alyam‘), which is the highest level of the Divine 


unity. 
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existence,''® especially the Worshipped Name (al-ism al-ma‘bid). 
Therefore [God] (Be He Praised!) created them [wz., the Jin and 
Mankind]''® so that they might come to know Him by means of 
that which He gave them to know, and that they might attribute to 
Him that which He had attributed to them.'’” For He has declared: 


I created the Jin and Humankind only that they might worship Me 
(-ya‘budi-ni). I desire no livelihood from them, nor that they should 
feed Me (an _yutimi-ni).'* 


Now, all of the Names take refuge in the Name, God (Allah),'! 
the Greatest [Name] (al-A‘zam), and the Most-excellent, Mighty First- 
Principle (al-rukn al-qawi al-a‘sam).'*? Then He [viz., God (Allah)?—or 
else the “Knowing One” (al-‘Alim)?]'* inquired: “What is this “Taking 
of refuge’ (al-lga),'** and to what Object (4-ayy al-shay’)'® this ‘Making 


6 Ta‘attashatt l-asma’u ila zuhiiri athari-ha. The verb means “to thirst, to languish 
for”. M explains that the names yearned for that “to be bestowed upon Them 
which They witnessed in that station.” 

17 "This name does not occur in the Qur’4n, and it should perhaps be taken 
here to denote any of the many Divine epithets which are logically dependent upon 
creation, or the “worshipper” (@bzd)—such as the Creator (al-Khalig), the Grateful 
(al-Shakiir), the Life-giver (al-Muhyi), the Death-giver (al-Mumit), the Lord (al-Rabb), 
etc. M glosses al-Ma‘biid as the “essence” (al-dhat) as distinct from the “attributes” 
(al-avad)—which may be thought to be supported by the foll. quotation from the 
Qur’an. 

118 Here the pron. is the regular animate plur., indicating rational creatures i 
concreto (see below, where the ref. is specified as “the jm and humankind”). 

19 Ti-yavifu-hu bi-ma “arrafa-hum [as voc. in B, C and E], wa-yasifti-hu bi-ma wasafa- 
hum (Q2 has l-mé in place of the second bz-ma). Wasafa: “to describe; praise, extol’. 
Man knows the Divine by means of his own God-given attributes, which God has 
also applied to Himself in scripture. 

9 Qur. 51: 56-57. 

121 Al-ism, Allah, al-a‘zam, in all of the best ss. B2, M and both printed edns. have 
the more grammatical ism Allah al-a‘zam. P has ism al-ism; and W, Allah, al-ism al- 
a‘zam. 

122 Rukn: “the strongest side or aspect of s.th.”; hence, the “corner; support”. The 
word also connotes the “basis, or first principle”. Instead of the last, Q2 repeats 
al-a‘zam. 

123 While the referent here would seem to be the Most-holy name, Allah, for the 
reason which I give in n. 130, below, I prefer to understand the Addressee of the 
next paragraph as being the “Knowing one” (a/-‘Alim) of the beginning of this chap. 

124 Some ss. have, instead, a/-laja’, meaning the same (see Worterbuch, s.v. la and 
laj"/laj"\. In Mu‘tazilite ethics, ia’ is an “irresistible impulse” (see ibid., 5.v.). 

'25 Tbn al-‘Arabi def. shay’ (thing) as: “one of the most indefinite of indefinite 
things (min ankar nakirat)” in Fut. II, 295 (18). One of the acceptations of the term 
relates it to mashi’ah (will), thus connoting “s.th. willed, or intended” (cf ‘Afifi’s 
comm. on the Fusis in Il, 277-78; and Lane, s.v. shay’). See also nn. 133 and 135, 
below. 
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for safety’ (al-naja)?”'*? [—To which the Names] responded: “O 
Comprehensive Leader (al-imaém al-jaémi‘)!'’ [It is] for the sake of 
Our Realities and Our Benefits (al-haga@’1q wa-l-manafi‘)'* [that We 
desire the manifestation of the World]!!” 

[The Names continued:] “Do You not know [O Knowing One]'”° 
that each One of Us in Himself possesses a Truth (hagiqah) and a 
Law (sunnah) and a Path (tarigah)?'?' But You know very well! that 
the obstacle (al-mani‘) to the realization of the ‘Object’ (edrak al- 


shay )'*’ in the presence of rational speculation (maa wujitd al-nazar\'* 


is Your [own] Existence (kawnu-ka) therein, and nothing more! For 
were it [that is, Your existence] to become isolated from You in 
retreat [as it were] (tajarrada ‘an-ka bi-ma‘zil”), then You would surely 
behold it [vz., the Object of Your ‘seeking refuge’],'” refreshing 
Yourself in Its manifestation (tanazzahta bi-zuhiri-h1), and You would 
come to know it.!°° 

[For] We are [all] united in Our Essences (b1-haga’igi-na@_ muttahidiina), 
[although] We hear no news (khabar) of them nor see a trace (athar) 
of them. But were this Cosmic Being (al-wujitd al-kawnt) to become 
manifest, and this World styled [both] ‘Celestial and Elemental’ (a/- 


"6 Tn place of this, P, V, W, B2, M and both edns. have al-iltya’ (seeking refuge). 

127 Again, I take this to be the Knowing name, al-‘Alim, but the referent is by 
no means certain. 

28 Manafi “good uses, benefits, profits”. Here the meaning is perhaps the onto- 
logical bases of the Divine effects (= attributes and acts) in the manifested world. 

129 See above, at n. 86. 

13° A-lasta [-Glima...? This would hardly seem appropriately addressed to God 
(Allah), but the referent is, perhaps, the name, a/-‘Alim, so that the expression may 
be intended as humorous irony. 

131 Al-sunnah (custom, way) corresponds to al-shari‘ah (law), the second term of the 
well-known triad, with al-hagigah (truth/reality) and al-tarigah (the path). Dr. Chodkiewicz 
points out the similarity of this passage to Qur. 5: 48: “For each We have appointed 
a law (shir‘ah) and a path (minhdj).” 

32 Wa-gad ‘alimta _yagin”. Q lacks the part. 

'3 Or: “[your] attainment of the object” (cf n. 125, above). Recall that the 
“thing” (al-shay’) here is apparently the “object,” or goal, of the taking refuge (al- 
laa) in the Divine unity. 

‘34 That is, the object can certainly be realized (as we learn below), but not ra- 
tionally, in terms of the ordinary constructs of thought. 

'3° T understand the ref. to be the object (shay’) of the “taking refuge” (al-laja) or 
“seeking safety” (al-naa) mentioned earlier (see at nn. 124 and 126), but this entire 
passage is particularly abstruse and could well be interpreted differently. In the foll. 
paragraph this “object” is treated hypothetically as a manifested “cosmic being” 
(wujtid kawni), the world/man. 

‘8° T am not sure what this means; nor am I confident of my trn. here. 
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‘ulut wa-l-sufit)'*’ to appear, Our Subtle-Rays (raga@iqu-na)'® would 


extend thereto and Our Essences (haqa@’iqu-na) would become mani- 
fest therein. Then We would see [this Being] by direct perception 
(mushahadata ‘ayn™) since it would be [distinct] from Us in space (ft 
ayn), in a condition of detachment and separation (ft hali_fasl” wa- 
bayn),'°° while We remain in the state of Our being Above all ‘place’ 
(‘ald tagdisi-na min al-ayniyah)'*© and Our transcendence (tanzihu-nda) 
beyond [Man’s] comprehension (ha@fatu-hum) of Us as to quiddity 
and quality (al-mahiyah wa-l-kayfiyah). For the limit of their [knowl- 
edge] (ghdyatu-hum) is to gather information on Our Essences from 
Our Subtle-Rays [scz., relations] by the inference of a metaphor 
(istidlalu majal") and the ‘nocturnal appearance of an Apparition’ 
(turiiqgu khayal’\,'*! [so to speak]—whereas We [on the other hand] 
had recourse to You [vzz., the ‘Comprehensive Leader,’ the Name, 
Allah ?| in Our need (mudtarrina), and We came to You directly 
(qasidina).”'* 

Then the Greatest Name (al-ism al-afzam [= Allah])'* resorted to 
the [Divine] Essence (al-Dhat), even as the Names and Attributes 
resort to [the Name, Allah], and He gave the Command (al-amr) and 
informed the Secret-Essence (al-si7).'** For His Speaking-Nature (nafsu- 
hu l-mutakallm) echoes His Knowing-Nature (nafsu-hu l-‘alim)—in that 
acceding [in turn] to the Merciful (a/-Rahman):'* “Say to the Purposing 


That is, “supra-lunar” and “sub-lunar” in the Ptolemaic system. 

On the raqaig (s., ragigah), see above, n. 46, and App. I, 551-52. 

Spatial separateness is a sine qua non of perception. 

M glosses ayniyah with makan (place; philos. space). 

Lit., “the nocturnal visitation of a ghost, or spectre.” Ibn al-‘Arabi described 
the Divine attributes as “a nocturnal apparition” (khayal tang) above (pp. 339 at 
n. 2, and 341-42, nn. 22 & 23). 

‘2 ‘The names of God are the intermediaries between benighted mankind and 
the light of Divinity: As men have recourse to the multiplicity of the names, the 
latter turn to their “comprehensive Leader” (al-imam al+yamt‘), the name of Allah, 
which alone denotes (in the metaphor, “has direct access to”) the supreme Essence. 
Obviously, in this last sentence my understanding the Addressee as the “Knowing 
one” (al-‘Alim) appears to break down. I do not know whether my reading is at 
fault here or the Arabic text, but I think that it would be a mistake to place too 
high of a premium on fine distinctions between the names. 

3 On the “Greatest name,” see above, n. 16. 

4 Wa-akhbara I-sirra. Q has wa-ajra l-sirra (He put the secret into effect). Note 
that the left-hand column of the diagram in Plate X (see pp. 369sq.), headed by 
“the Speaker” (a/-Qa@7il), is styled “the commanding Imam” (al-imam al-amir). On the 
right, above “the Purposer,” is written “the specifying (al-mukhassis) Imam.” 

‘4 R has omitted an entire line beginning here. For Ibn al-‘Arabi’s treatment of 
this part of the theme in Fut. I, 322, see Chittick’s trn. in Path, 546. 
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Name (al-ism al-murid) that He should tell the Speaker (al-Qa’l)!*® to 
command [engendered Creation] to ‘Be/’”'*’—while the Powerful 
One (al-Qadir) is connected to the [actual] creation of the [Fixed] 
Essences (#a@d al-a‘yan),'** as He reveals that which You desire and 
brings to Your view'® that which You crave. For Will (al-iradah), 
Knowledge (al-“lm), Speech (al-qawl),!° and Power (al-qudrah)'' are 
connected [with this created World],'*’ and, thus, emerges the Source 
of [all] and multiplicity (asl al-‘adad wa-l-kathrah)'*’—that being from 


the Presence of Mercy (hadrat al-rahmah) and the Emanation of Grace 
( fayd al-ni‘mah).'** 


© Note that the Divine “Speaker” here is distinguished from the Divine Essence’s 
own “speaking nature” (nafsu-hu (-mutakallim), above. 

'47 An illusion to the doctrine of the Divine fiat of Qur. 6: 73, et al., Kun fa-yakiinu 
(see above, p. 272, n. 79). 

48 See the diagram in Plate X (ragigah no. 17), on the foll. pages. 

149 [i-tyani-kum. Q has l-sahibi-kum (for Your associate). 

159 (2 has al-gabiil (approval) instead. 

151 Fq-ta‘allagati l-iradatu, etc., in all ss. exc. Q2, which has 67-l-iradatt. These four 
Divine attributes are personified in the names just dealt with. In the diagram on 
the foll. pages they are represented in the four spheres at the penultimate level, 
with the highest sphere corresponding to the Merciful (a/-Rahman)—otherwise, the 
“Greatest Name” (= Allah). 

'S2 In the diagram on the foll. pages, note that lines, or “threads” (raga’ig), con- 
nect the spheres of the four cardinal attributes directly to the “created world” (al- 
‘alam al-khalg) at the bottom-center of the figure. 

3 This is the “Source of cosmic genesis” (as! al-bad’) which forms the principal 
subj.-matter of the next section. As we shall see, this “sphere” is the Muhammadan 
Reality (corresponding to the Johannine Logos, which was “in the beginning with 
God,” and by whom “all things were made”’). 

'5¢ These are perhaps represented by the first sphere, that of al-Hayy, in Plate X. 
I would suggest, further, that the “Source of number and multiplicity” is none other 
than the Muhammadan Reality (see next note), which, were it to appear on the 
diagram here, would be situated at the point of intersection between the first seven 
spheres, precisely in the location of the absent sphere, Da‘at (Heb., “knowledge”), in 
the well-known figure of the Qabalistic Arbor vitae. 
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Plate X. The conference of the Divine names, showing the “subtle-rays” (raqa’zq). 
Two pages (ff. 137b-138) from Ms. Manisa 1183/11, a 7th/13th-cent. codex (not 
inc. by Yahia in his Histozre et classification) of works by Ibn al-‘Arabi, containing this 
diagram in the last section of the A. Insh@ al-Dawa’w—which is itself a synopsis, 
or revision, of the “Eternal Conference” theme in the ‘Anga’ Mughnb. This copy of 
the Jnsha’? was based on the nwayah of ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Habashi, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
long-time companion and disciple, and was copied in 655/1257. Cf Fut. Il, 427, 
for a similar figure, but which illustrates the more developed form of this theme 
found in Fut.-Y., V, 92-95. Courtesy of Manisa Kiutiiphane. 
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Figure IV. Key to Plate X. 


THE SPHERES (dawa’ir) 


The Seven Imams: 


. The Living (al-Hayy), the First [Imam]. 

. The Knowing (al-‘Alim), the 2nd, or “Wise Imam” (al-imam al-hakim). 
. The Purposer (a/-Murid), the 3rd, or “Specifying Imam” (al-mukhassis). 
The Speaker (al-Qa’il), the 4th, or “Commanding Imam” (al-amzz). 

. The Powerful (al-Qadir\, the 5th, “Creator-Imam” (al-mijid). 

. The Magnanimous (al-Jawdad), the 6th, “Benefactor-Imam” (al-mun%n). 
. The Equitable (al-Mugqsit), the 7th, or “Just Imam” (al-Gdil). 


The Guardians, or Keepers: 


8. The Sphere of the Guardians (da@irat al-sadanah): the Benefactor, the Honourer, 
the Debaser, the Harmer, the Profiter, the Restrictor, the Expander, the Giver of 
life, the Giver of death. 

9. The Keepers of the [Divine] Pleasure (sadanat al-nda): the Benefactor, the Veiler, 
the Preferrer, the Provider, the Giver, the Compassionate, the Forgiving. 

10. The Keepers of the [Divine] Wrath (sadanat al-ghadab): the Debaser, the Severe 
in punishment, the Calculator, the Reckoner, the Harmer, the Castigator. 


The 


11. 
12. 
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Three Worlds: 


The Created World (al-‘alam al-khalg). 
The “Presence of Paradise and Faith” (hadrat al-jannah wa-l-iman): the world 


bound for happiness (al-saGdah). 


13. 


The “Presence of Hell and Infidelity” (hadrat al-nar wa-l-kufr\: the world bound 


for misery (al-shaqawah). 


THE SUBTLE RAYS (raqa’iq): 


1-7. Rays extended from sphere zo. | unlabeled. 


. The ray of perfection (al-ihkam). 


ec CG CC 


the perfection of grace (zhkam al-na%m). 
the perfection of punishment (thkam al-“tdhab). 


Ct nS ee 9 


. The ray of specification (al-takhsis). 


6G 6G OS 


the specification of grace. 
the specification of punishment. 


ce CC 66 


’ “ “© © detriment and sufferings (al-darar wa-l-alam). 
. The ray of command (al-amr). 


66 66 


“ the command to grace. 
“ « “ the command to punishment. 


. The ray of creation (al-7ad). 


66 666 (GE 


the creation of grace. 
the creation of punishment. 


ce Ge 6G 


. The ray of benefit (al-naf*). 


co Ck 6G 


universal bounty (al-jad al-kullt). 


. The ray of detriment (al-darar). 


co Ge 66 


universal justice (al-‘adl al-kullz). 


. The ray combining benefit and detriment (al-jam‘ bayna I-naf* wa-l-darar). 

. The ray of benefit (al-naf*).* 

. “ “ © legal benefit (al-naf* al-shar‘). 

. The ray of detriment (al-darar).* 

. “© “ legal detriment (al-darar al-shar‘T). 

. The ray separating the people of happiness from [this] world (fas! ahl al-sa‘adah 


jt -Glam). 


_& e «ee “misery from [this] world (fast ahl al-shaqawah ft l-Glam). 


* Acc. to notations on the diagram, this designation does not occur in all ms. copies 


(of rays nos. 20 and 22). 
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V. The Source of Genesis and the First-Arising,' 
—the Arising of Our Lord, Muhammad’ 
(Upon whom be Peace!) 
in the Most-Perfect Semblance and Onginal Form:' 


The Sea of Large and Small Pearls 
Deposited in the Macrocosm and in Man° 


When the Will of the Real (zradat al-Haqq) (Praised be He!) became 
attached to the production of His Creation (aad khalgi-ht) and the 
determination of His Blessings (tagdir nzqi-hi), the MUHAMMADAN REALITY B,25 
(al-hagigah al-Muhammadiyah) emerged out of the Everlasting Lights 
(al-anwar al-samadiyah’ and the Unitary Presence (al-hadrah al-ahadiyah)— 
that being when He manifested Himself to Himself through Him- 
self (tajalla li-nafsi-hi bi-nafst-ht) in the Heaven of the Qualities (sama? 
al-awsaf), and His Transcendence requested of His ‘Transcendence 
(sa@ala ghaybu-hu ghayba-hu)' the Springs of the Graces (mawand al- 
altaf)® in the creation of the “provinces” and the “districts” (gad al- 
phat wa-l-aknaf).? And He [viz., God, the Real] received that request 37 


| Aslu l-bad’t wa-awwalu |-nashi. Q2 has al-naba’ (tidings) instead of al-bad’. P reads 
“in the first arising.” On nash’, of: Gloss., s.v. nash’ah. Both “the source of genesis” 
and “the first-arising” designate the Muhammadan Reality, or Light of the Prophet, 
the Sufi dogos-idea, which becomes the Jettmotsef of Pt. II of the ‘Anga’. 

2 “(This is] in accordance with the hadith: “The first thing which God (Be He 
exalted!) created was the Light of the Prophet (May God bless and keep him!) [cf 
above, p. 324, n. 50]. For [the prophetic Light] was the first [manifestation] of the 
cosmic dust (al-haba’ [= prime matter]), and out of it existence became manifold 
(min-hu tanawwa‘a |-wujitdu), as it became [both] the cause of the world and its 
manifestation (sabab al-Glam wa-zuhiru-hu)...” (M; for the rest of this comm., see 
App. I). 

2 ‘Alay-hi l-salamu. 7, M, Q and the margin of W insert al-salah (blessings). V 
uses the standard formula, “May God bless and keep him!”’; and B2 omits the 
entire phrase. | | 

+ ‘Ala akmalt wah" wa-abda mzam™. he latter term denotes “arrangement, orga- 
nization, order, system”, etc. 

> Bahru [-lwluwt wa-l-manani |-miidat fi (-‘Glami l-akbant wa-l-insani. The “sea of large 
and small pearls,” or “of pearls and coral,” is the organizing format-theme of the 
remainder of Pt. If of the ‘Angad’ (see intro., pp. 835q.). For the probable origin of 
the expression, ¢f Qur. 55: 22, where the lwlw wa-l-mayan are described as “bless- 
ings” (ala’) of God taken from the “two seas” (see below, p. 388, n. 3). 

© On the meaning of the adj., see above, p. 337, n. 87. 

” As voc. in B, and E, C and R may also be read thus. D, however, inserts 
dhatu-hu bi-dhati-hi after the verb, and all of my later ss. (as well as Z) follow in 
this, going on to omit ghaybu-hu ghayba-hu. 

° Of Fohn 14: 10 & 16, and Chap. 17. 

° Q reads al-akyaf(?) instead of the last (see JVorterbuch, s.v. kanaf). Presumably 
“the provinces and the districts” signifies the subordinate levels of the cosmic 
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from Him [viz., the Reality of Muhammad]" in all receptiveness 
and support (al-gabil wa-l-1s‘af)—for He is [both] the One Petitioned 
(al-Mas’ul) and the One Petitioning (a/-Sa7l), the Suppliant (a/-Da‘T) 
and the Responder (al-Muyjtb),'' the One-Who-Causes-to-obtain (al- 
Munil) and the One Obtaining (al-Na7l). 

Now, hidden within [the Real] is the Concealment of a Transcend- 
ence (kuminu tanzih)'? [which] penetrated His Bounty (jédu-hu)!> in 
the Presence of His Omniscience (ft hadrati ‘ilmi-ht), as the Muham- 
madan Reality exists in the Image of [God’s] Provision (‘ala strat 
hukmi-hi). For [God] “stripped It off” (salakha-ha) from the Night of 
His Transcendence (lay! ghaybi-hi)'*—[that] being a “Day” (nahar) 
dawning forth into springs and streams (‘uyiin wa-anhar). ‘Then He 
stripped the World (al-‘Glam) off from [that “Day”, scz., the Muham- 
madan Reality],'° which is a Firmament (sama’) pouring “rain” abun- 
dantly (midrar) upon [the World].'° 

That is because [God] (Be He Praised!) detached (igtata‘a) from 
the Light of His ineffable Transcendence (ghaybu-hu)'’ a “Portion” 
(qit‘ah)'® which is not in direct contact (muttasilah) with Him, but— 
with [its] separation-off (al-gat‘)—is detached (munfasilah) from Him.” 
And when [God] (Praised be He!) created [the Light-Portion of 


hierarchy. M glosses this expression with ft 7dadi lsthati, A-lastu, wa-l-ajram, but it is 
not clear to me what he intends. 

'° The referents which I have suggested could just as easily be inverted. 

'' This is a canonical epithet (in Qur. 11: 61; see also 2: 186). 

'2 As voc. in B and C (whereas R reads the verb as trans.). 

'3 Wa-dakhala jiida-hu, in all ss. exc. for Q, which has simply wa-hadara (and it 
was present). 

'4 Fa-salakha-ha min layli ghaybi-hi. Instead of the last, V, W, B2, Z, M, Q and 
the margin of C have dhatu-hu (“His essence”; cf n. 7, above). On the verb, ¢f 
Gloss., s.v. salkh. In Qur. 36: 37, God is said to strip the day from the night. “The 
‘night of His essence’ is a metonym for nothingness (al-‘adam), for the ‘stripping-off 
of [the Muhammadan Reality]’ (salkhu-hu) was before the existence of the engen- 
dered beings” (M). 

'> M understands the obj. of the prep. to be “the springs and streams.” Rather, 
the Muhammadan Reality is the “firmament,” and the springs and streams are the 
bounteous “rain” (midrar) therefrom. 

'6 This is “the rain of mercy, knowledge, gnosis and happiness” bestowed by 
means of the Reality of Muhammad, “producing flowers, plants and fruits in the 
contingents receptive to it (al-a‘rad al-qabilah h-dhalka),” acc. to M. 

'7 W, Z and Q have dhdatu-hu, as earlier. 

'8 One printing of Q2 has al-tagdtu‘ (the breaking off of relations). 

' This “portion,” like a “pinch” of clay, is the Muhammadan Reality, or Light, 
as a kind of materia prima (or secunda) out of which the remainder of engendered 
existence is fashioned. For a similar notion in Sahl al-Tustari’s doctrine of the 
Divine Light-substance, see Bowering, The Mystical Viston, pp. 149-50sq. 
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Muhammad] after the Image (‘ald l-siirah),*! It became there, as it 
were, a [Summum] Genus (sins) containing [the Image] by necessity.” 
For the separation-off of this Assimilated, Revealed Light (al-nir al- 
munazzal al-mumaththal) is from that “Genus” as imaged forth [to the 
mind] (al-jns al-mutakhayyal)*>— while the Creator (al-Barv) in Himself 
is quite beyond (munazzah) establishing by means of [the “Genus” 
either His own] detachment [ from] and connection [to Creation] (al- 
fasl bi-ht wa-l-wasl) [on the one hand] or the connection of Man (al- 
idafah bi-l-insan) with His “Genus”** [on the other]. 

[This Summum Genus] is an “Eternal, Representational Portion” 
(gat mithit abadt) measured off” in accordance with a pre-eternal 
Ideal (ma‘n™ azal), It being a Door unto the Presence of that Ideal 
and a Veil over Its Face [as it were].” For the Real (Praised be 
He!) made It to be a Veil which cannot be lifted and a Door which 
cannot be knocked upon—behind which Veil will be the Theophany 


© One printing of Q2 has nazara-hu (He regarded him) in place of fatara-hu. Note 
that here the pron. is masc. (= al-gat‘? the nix Muhammad?), so that the actual ref- 
erent cannot be either the giah or the hagigah al-Muhammadiyah, as one would 
expect. The verb also means “to cleave, split”, as does fajara (cf, above, fajru-ha 
‘uyiin™ wa-anhar™). 

*! That is, the image of [God’s] provision (‘ala siiratt hukmi-ht), as earlier. The 
question of the referent of the pron. in the popular hadith, “God created man ‘ala 
stirati-ht (in [whose?] image),” was ever a point of contention among Muslim schol- 
ars, for whom the Christian zmago Det was a scandalous notion. On p. 468 (at n. 57), 
below, however, Ibn al-‘Arabi identifies the referent as God, al-Rahmdn (for a further 
examination of this and other issues, see the refs. cited earlier, on p. 344, n. 41). 

2 Fa-sdra ka’anna thamma pins” yajma‘u-ha dariirat™, in the best ss. V, W, B2 and 
Q have garbled this rather elliptic line. Note that here the pron. again becomes 
fem. (which I have understood to refer to the surah, although one could also take 
the referent to be the gqit‘ah, as concrete entity). 

*° As in all mss. Q2 has al-takhayyul instead of the part., and Q lacks this qualifier 
altogether. Mutakhayyal, meaning “imaged forth in the mind”, may have much the 
same sense as mutashabbah (see Lane, s.v. khayyala). 

4 Aw (‘an quami| l-idafatr bi-l-nsami ila jinsi-hi. Instead of the first, V, B2, M and 
one printing of Q2 have wa-. I interpret this very turgid sentence to mean that the 
transcendent Deity is not directly causative of either His own putative relation to 
the intermediate “genus” (= the Muhammadan Light as tertium quid) or, from the 
inverse perspective, man’s relation thereto. Rather, the intermediary Light is itself 
the cause and substance of creation. 

°° Hudhiya in B, D, R and Z. This verb denotes the cutting out of a sandal sole 
to match another, and, hence, is used to suggest the following of a model or tem- 
plate (Ibn al-‘Arabi employs it in this sense in his Fihrist, p. 198). 

26 “Sheltering [the Presence] from the symptoms of phenomenal incidence and 
the blemishes of imperfection (amarat al-hudiith wa-shawayib al-nags),” explains M. 
Inasmuch as it is a conjunction (was!) between God and the world, the Muhammadan 
Reality is a “door”; while, in its capacity as disjunction (asl), “exonerating” the 
Transcendent from any relation with imperfection, it is a “veil.” 
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(al-tqjallt), and beyond which Door, the [Divine] “Coming-down” 
(al-tadallt),?” even as the “Coming-nigh” (al-tadani)”® and the “Turning 
[-toward]” (al-tawallt)*? lead unto It. On the underside of that Veil 
(‘ala batin dhalika |-hyab) shall be the Theophany for the Gnostics in 
this World, even were they to arrive at the very highest Stations of 
Empowerment (magdmat al-tamkin). [For] as far as the Gnostic in the 
[Divine] Self-Manifestation is concerned, there is no [real cognizance 
of |] a distinction ( farg) between This World and the Hereafter, other 
than the comprehension of the Universal Veil (al-chatah bi-l-hyab al- 
kullz).*° This is, for us [the Sifts], the Veil of [Inaccessible] Glory 
(hyab al-tzzah)’'—or, if you prefer, the Robe of Magnificence (nida’ 
al-kibriy@’), inasmuch as that Veil is the Self-Manifestation of the Real 
behind the Veil of Splendor (fyab al-baha’)— or, again, the Robe of 
Radiance (nda’ al-sana’),*? and what we have designated the “Cream 
of Certain Truth” (zubdat al-haqq al-yaginy* and the “Gift of those 
who have arrived” (tuhfat al-wasilin). 

Now, then, let us return to that Most-excellent Arising (husn al- 
nash’) [sct., the Muhammadan Reality] for the sake of which we are, 
and other such things.** In accordance with what we presented ear- 
lier concerning what is proper to the Real (ft hagg al-Hagqq) as to 
Transcendence (al-tanzih) and the negation of Correspondence and 
Anthropomorphism (nafy al-mumdathalah wa-l-tashbih),° we say that when 
[God] (Be He Praised!) separated-off the above-mentioned “Portion” 


27 See Qur. 53: 8 (referring to Gabriel’s descent to Muhammad). Gf also Yahia, 
no. 714; and Seal, 170 & 181 (n. 85), for further refs. 

*8 Cf the verse cited in the preceding note, where the first verb is dana. In 
Tstilahat, 69, Ibn al-‘Arabi glosses al-tadani as “the ascent of those-brought-near (mi‘raj 
al-mugarrabin),’ who are met by “the descent of the Real to them in His ‘Coming- 
nigh’.” See also below, p. 394 (n. 64). 

22M and both edns. have al-tawalt (following in succession). ‘The verb, tawalla, 
almost invariably carries a negative connotation (turning away from God, taking His 
enemies as allies, awlya’) in the Qur’an (e.g., in 75: 32 and 88: 23), but this is not 
necessarily the case (see 5: 56). Here the masdar could even suggest the sense of 
“becoming a saint (walt)”. Walia is a syn. of dana (to be near). 

°° See App. I for M’s comm. 

31 On the term, %zzah, etc., in Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Path, 392, n. 31. 

*° In place of this, Q2 has al-thana’ (praise). 

33 Cf, above, pp. 308-09, at nn. 12, 15 & 20, where, however, this precise expres- 
sion was not employed, but, rather, zabad (sea-foam), zabd, and zubdat makhd (churned 
cream). Note that in what follows, tauhfah = zabd (gift). 

4 Fa-l-nagiu ua ma kunna ft sabih-hi min husni l-nasht wa-qabili-h. D and Q have 
gins al-shay (the type of the thing) in place of husn al-nash’. 

35 Q2 reads: nafy al-mumathil min al-tashbih. 


B,25b 
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(al-git‘ah) as a likeness to the Image (mudahiyat” li-l-siirah), He caused 
to arise out of [the Portion]|—Muhammad* (Peace be upon Him!), in 
the manner of the [previously-mentioned] “Arising” (al-nash’ah), the 
distinguishing characteristics of which (a‘lamu-ha) are not unveiled, 
nor are His attributes (sifatu-hu)’’ revealed except in the existential 
predications [of the “Arising’] (ahkamu-hd). 

Then [God] detached the World (al-Glam) in its entirety as a par- 
ticularized exposition (¢afst!) in accordance with that Image, establishing 
it as something separated (mutafarng) apart from that afore-mentioned 
Arising, [comprising everything] except for the Human, Adamite 
Form (al-siirah al-Adamiyah al-insaniyah).* For, verily, [the manifest 
World] is a Garment (thawb) on the luminous Muhammadan Reality 
(al-hagigah al-Muhammadiyah al-niiraniyah), a Garment like [the elements 
of] Water and Air as to subtlety and purity (al-riggah wa-l-safa’),° 
and, hence, [by its fineness and pure receptivity, the “Garment”] 
formed itself in the shape of [the Muhammadan Reality] (tashakkala 
bi-shakli-ht).® It is for that reason that none other than [the Adamite 
Form, which corresponds to the Reality of Muhammad] has arisen 
in the World in the lkeness of [the latter] (ald mithli-hi).*1 Hence, 
[the Form of Adam] has become the [comprehensive] Presence of 
the genera (hadrat al-ajnas),* from which [all engendered entities] are 


© The name, Muhammad, means “the praised one”. Here, of course, the essence, 
or reality, of Muhammad is intended, not the merely Auman, historical figure. Q adds 
sayyidu-na (our lord) before the name. Each of the later ss. offers a slightly different 
form of the benediction. 

*’ The masc. pron. may be taken to refer either to God or the Muhammadan 
Reality. Q alone has the pron. fem. (referring to the qif‘ah). 

°° “TAIl] that is not man (ma ‘ada l-insan)” is one of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s working 
definitions of the macrocosm (see Fut.-Y., I, 220 [12]). M is wanting this phrase. 
I understand the “human, Adamite form/image,” or microcosm, to be a reflection 
of the above-mentioned [Divine] image (al-siirah), which is the reality, or essence, 
of Muhammad. In this extremely elliptic passage my bracketed paraphrasis is offered 
not so much to illuminate as to facilitate a tentative reading. 

* One printing of Q2 has al-hawa (passion), evidently intending al-hawa’ (air); 
and al-diggah instead of al-nggah, connoting much the same. 

© Al-Maqabiri reads this differently: “Thus, [man] was formed in the likeness of 
[the Muhammadan Reality];” but I would propose a distinction between shakl (exter- 
nal form, shape) as applied to mundane “man” here, and mihi (internal form, image) 
in the next sentence, applied to the Reality of Muhammad (corresponding to per- 
fect, or mystic man). 

*' M understands this as a ref. to the Prophet: “No prophet or apostle like 
Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!) as to priority (al-afdaliyah) has appeared 
in existence... .” 

*” M is unwilling to accept the text at face value: “There is in this something of 


38 
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derived—inanimate, rational and sensitive (alyjamad wa-l-natiq wa-l- 
hassas).* 

For Muhammad (May God bless and keep Him!) is a Copy of a 
Real One/Reality (nuskhatu Haqq"\** with marks of distinction (d7- 
l-a‘lam),* and Adam [in turn] is a Copy from Him in entirety (ala 
l-tamam); while we, we are a Copy of Them both (Peace be upon 
Them!),*© and the World, [both] earthly and heavenly, is a Copy of B,26 
us—and [there] the pens run dry.*’ But in our Copy (nuskhatu-na) of 
the two “Books” [kitaban] of Adam and Muhammad* is a sublime 
Secret (str sharif) and a subtle Signification (ma‘n™ latif\. As for the 
Prophets [sent with Scriptures and those not sent with Scriptures 


exaggeration of [the Prophet’s? man’s?] nobility (mubalaghah ft sharaftyati-hi), inas- 
much as [God] did not make him to be the “source of [all] genera” (as! al-ajnas) 
as though he were [himself] outside this category of being (hadha I-yjins)... .” 

*8 Instead of this, B2 has: al-jamad, wa-l-natiq bi-l-thsas, wa-l-natg al-hassdss. For a 
summary of M’s long comm. on this, see App. I. The foregoing series of “hypotases” 
could be conjecturally schematized, thus: 


Outer Inner 
2 1 
Qit‘ah/Jins = Hijab Surah/Nahar = Ma‘na 
(Divine “matter”) (Divine “form”) Unwersal 
[manifest, [unmanifest, 
undifferentiated | undifferentiated | 
ors 
4 3 
‘Alam = Thawb Nash’ah = Insan 
(the Macrocosm) (= the Microcosm) Particular 
[manifest, [unmanifest, 
differentiated | differentiated | 


Figure V. Hypostatic emanations of the Muhammadan Reality. 


* Foll. C, E, D, R and M. B seems to have been altered by a later hand to 
read as in V, W, Z, both printed edns., and the margin of C: nuskhat™ mina l-Haqqu 
({Muhammad is] a copy of the Real). B2 lacks this phrase altogether. As a “copy 
of God,” the Muhammadan Reality is quasi-Divine (and, hence, prons. referring to 
it in my trn. here are capitalized). 

*® That is, with a degree of differentiation. W voc. this as b2-l1lam (by means 
of informing), but that would constitute an imperfect rhyme with al-tamam, al-salam 
and al-aglam in what follows. 

*© This line is written in the margin of B by the orig. copyist. 

” Intahati l-aglamu. On this expression, see p. 300, n. 21. 

*% C, W, Z and Q have the sing., ketab. Despite the suggestive expression, “our 
copy of the two books of Adam and Muhammad” here signifies no more than the 
human image of the Muhammadan Reality and the Adamite form just referred to. 
In terms of the scheme proposed in Fig. V, above, these might be correlated with 
the nash’ah, the siirah and the qif‘ah, respectively. 
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(al-nabiyiin al-mursaliin wa-ghayr al-mursalin),*® and the Gnostic-Inheritors 
(al-Grifun al-warithiin)|°? {among us} [—they are all] a Perfect Copy 
[of the Muhammadan Reality and the Adamite Image] (nuskhah min- 
huma ‘ala l-kamal).' And as for the Gnostic-Inheritors [among all 
other nations (min sa@ir al-umam],°? {and the true Believers among us} 
[—they are] a Copy of Adam and the Heart (wasat) of Muhammad 
(Peace be upon Them!),* in accordance with a Most-exact Image 
(‘ald atgani mithal”),>+ while the [mere] Believers [among all of the 
nations] are a Copy of Adam and the Exterior (za@/ir) of Muhammad 
(Peace be upon Them!) in the Presence of the [Divine] Majesty 
(hadrat al-jalal).°° As for the people of mischief and the Left-hand (ah/ 
al-shaqawah wa-l-shimal), [they are] a Copy of the clay (tinah)’ of 
Adam and nothing else—there being no way for them unto any 
good.” So, verify these [various] Copies,°? O Seeker [of truth], and 


* The former are the “apostles” (rusul) proper, and the latter the “prophets” w/o 
written revelations (nsalat) constituting Divine laws (tashari‘). The “gnostic-inhen- 
tors” in the next clause are the avwdlzya (saints). 

°° Our primary source, B, has the passage preceding [in brackets] added in the 
margin by the orig. copyist, suggesting to me that this and the foll. interpolations 
were not in the first draft of the ‘Anga@ (see my restoration of the orig. text in 
App. I, 553). Also, at this point all of the ss. exc. for B and R add min-na {among 
us [scz., the Muslims? the Sufis?]}. Finally, Q and one printing of Q2 read al-Gnfiin 
wa-l-warithiin (the gnostics and the inheritors) here and in the foll. sentence. The 
second term relates to the so-called “Muhammadan heritage” (al-irth al-Muhammad?), 
the esoteric, spiritual influx from the Muhammadan Reality bestowed upon those 
who devote themselves exclusively to God through the Islamic shart‘ah (see Fut. I, 
251 [3-5]; and cf Seal, ind., s.v. wirdtha). Otherwise, it is styled the “heritage of the 
Hashimite” (arth al-Hashimi), with ref. to the noble family of Muhammad and ‘AIi, 
which Ibn al-‘Arabi lays claims to as the Muhammadan Seal of sainthood in zdid., 
244 [26] (cf Fut-Y., IV, 71). 

*! The dual pron. refers to the two kinds of prophets, on the one hand, and the 
“‘enostic-inheritors,” on the other. For Q’s variant reading of the foll. passage, see 
App. I. 

2 “Among all [other] nations” (min sa’ir al-umam) is inscribed in the margin of B 
by the orig. copyist. All of the ss. exc. for the seminal B add wa-l-mwminiina min- 
na (and the believers among us) at this point. 

°3Q2 omits the foll. line as far as ft hadrati ljalah. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

** Note that this origin would appear to be by no means inferior to the one in 
the preceding clause (though it is supposed to be). 

°° Added in the margin of B by the orig. copyist and incorporated in all of the 
later ss. 

°° The presence of majesty represents the Divine severity (gahr), while the pres- 
ence of beauty (hadrat alzamal) epitomizes God’s graciousness (lutf). M correlates 
the latter with the Muslim community. 

°7 Q2 has fin, meaning the same. 

8 Q reads id ghayr (to other [than that]) instead of ad khayr. 

°° One printing of Q2 has the sing. 
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you will live happily; and you shall be in your own time (zamanu-ka)® 
a truly singular Individual (fard wahid).®' 

[Now, then, let us consider] the Muhammadan Reality®? Which 
is indicated in [the Qur’anic phrase] “Nothing is like unto Him,”® 
and those “Copies” which come down from It. For [there is] a 
Privation (adam) and a Night (/ay/), and a morning shadow (zill) and 
an evening shade ( fay’)°—four for Four (arba‘at™ li-arba‘at"\*’"—while 
the [Muhammadan] Reality is One Free of imperfection [on] an ex- 
alted Height (munazzahatu murtafa‘at”).°’ Then He created Creation 
(al-khalg), parted Heaven and Earth,®® decreed subsistence (al-rizq), 
and prepared the Earth, granting the raising and the lowering [of 
Stations] (al-raf* wa-l-khafd). And He set up the Adamite Arising 
(al-nash’ah al-Adamiyah) and fashioned the “Unintelligible Semblance” 





6° Instead of this, Q has dhatu-ka (your essence). Also, V and Q give the juss., 
takun, instead of the fut., takiinu. 

®! Instead of the first, D and R have the adj., farid. 

® Q alone has “the Divine (al-ilahiyah) Muhammadan Reality.” 

°° Qur. 42: 11, where, it should be noted, the ref. is clearly to “the Creator of 
Heaven and Earth.” M seeks to lessen the force of this statement, commenting: 
“T‘Nothing is like unto Him’ refers to] the unitary Essence (al-dhat al-ahadiyah), for 
that is the Source (as!) of the Muhammadan Reality.” 

8 Wa-ma nazala ‘an-ha mina I|-nusaku. Q omits nazala, and Q2 has “alay-ha instead 
of ‘an-ha. The obj. of the prep. is the Muhammadan Reality, which, as grammat- 
ically fem., however, does not accord with its logical counterpart in the verse quoted 
above. 

® M and Q2 misread wa-fay as wa-fit (and in). In place of wa-layl, the latter 
reads dalil (sign, proof). These are presumably the successive “copies” (nusakh), or 
veils, of the Muhammadan Reality as ineffable essence (related to Qur. 42: 11, 
above). See next note. 

°° Foll. CG, W, Z, M and Q, Many of the other ss. do not properly mark the 
final t@ marbitah, but I doubt that that is intentional. Q2 reads arba‘atu l-arba‘ati. 
The idea is perhaps four nusakh for four models (usi/)—the former comprising the 
modes of privation or darkness listed in the preceding clause, while the latter may 
correspond to the quaternary system adumbrated in the preceding paragraph: the 
spirit of Muhammad, the Adamite form, mankind and the world (cf also Fig. V, 
above, n. 43). 

°” Instead of the first, D and Q2 have al-munazzahah. It would perhaps be more 
natural to read both terms in the nom. case: “One far beyond [and] removed [from 
the lower levels of creation|”—but I have opted for the more complete ryhme. In 
any event, the idea is that the Reality of Muhammad is exculpated from, or raised 
above, association with imperfect creation, as M notes: “The Muhammadan Reality 
is freed [and] removed from generation and division/partition (al-tawallud wa-l- 
tagsim).” 

68 Wa-fataga I-ratqa: lit., “He rent the stitching.” Cf Qur. 21: 30, where the Heaven 
and the Earth are described as originally having been of one piece (kanata ratq”), 
“and then We parted them ( fa-fatagna-huma)’—that is, by the air separating them 
(see Lane, s.v. ratg, for several explanations of this expression). 
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(al-stirah al-ibhamiyah),” setting it to reproducing and struggling for 
precedence, haling one another before the judge and lining up against 
one another for battle,” until [God’s appointed] Time (awdnu-hu) 
should arrive and His ‘Term (zamanu-hu) come. 

Then [the Real] fashioned the whole World with His grasping 
(qabdatu-hu) and His shaking (makhdu-hu),"' for the body (jism) of 
Muhammad (May God bless and keep Him!) is the Cream of His 
churning (zubdat makhdati-h1),”” even as [God’s] Reality (hagigatu-hu)” 
is the Source of [the Prophet’s] Ansing (asl nash’ati-hi). He is pre- 
eminent in comprehensiveness (al-ihatah) and in Mediation (al-wisatah) 
He is to be obeyed, because He is the Beginning and the End (al- 
bidayah wa-l-khatm), the Locus of Revelation and Concealment (mahall 
al-ifsha’ wa-l-katm). For this 1s the “Sea of Pearls” (ahr al-laal) and 
the “Night of the Arisings” (ayl al-nawashi):"* It is quite smooth and 
even (tamahhada),” so, then, fathom it ( fa-sbur-hu)!’® and it became 


°° Ibhami (= mubham): “non-specific, generic; ambiguous, amphibolous; obscure, 
unintelligible” (see Blachére, under 5-h-m, B). This root is probably cognate with 
the sense of bahim (“a beast, lacking articulate speech [mustabhim]”; see ibid., s.v., A), 
and it is evident in what follows that the “animal man” of social anthropology is 
intended. Q has al-ilh@miyah (inspirational) in place of al-ibhamiyah; Q2 lacks the 
verb, sawwara; and B2 omits the whole clause, along with the foll. sentence. 

0 Wa-ja‘ala-ha tatandsalu wa-tatafadalu, wa-tatarafa‘u wa-tatanazalu. As Form VI verbs, 
these are all to be understood as plur. in sense. If the nash’ah al-Adamiyah, above, 
is made to correlate with the male Adam of the second chap. of Genesis (the one of 
Gen. 1: 27 being hermaphrodite), then the sarah al-ibhamiyah, or “animal form,” 
could be taken to signify Eve (Hawwa’) as “the mother of all living things” (Gen. 3: 
16-20). At this point (ff. 108-109b) al-Magabirr suddenly launches into a long and 
elaborate account of cosmic and anthropogenetic developments (tatawwurat) which 
I am unable to follow, but which look similar to some of the salient features of al- 
Hijazi’s theories (outlined in App. IJ). 

"| For the eschatological connotations of the word, gabdah (handful; grasping), see 
Qur. 39: 67 and Fut. 1, 37 (30), et al; and of Muam, no. 518. W and Q? have 
makhdatu-hu (to rhyme with gabdatu-hu). 

” The verb, makhada, means “to churn (milk), to agitate, shake, turn over (s.th.)”. 
Lane quotes a line apropos to our text: “God caused the years to revolve (makhada) 
until that was their issue, or result (gubdatu-ha)” (s.v. makhada). ‘Thus, the precious 
body of Muhammad is likened to the butter/cream resulting from the churning of 
time (cf. below, pp. 403-07). 

 Q2 omits the poss. pron. 

* That is, the ground out of which entities arise. B, C, E and R all gloss al- 
nawashi as al-sa‘at (the hours, z.e., divisions [of the night]), but I am not certain what 
this usage signifies here. Cf above, pp. 244-45, n. 72; and Gloss., 5.0. nash’ah. 

> That is, the sea was homogeneous (before the production of the “pearls” = 
atoms?) and the night was starless (w/o nawashr). ‘These concrete images are intended 
to denote the undifferentiated state prior to tajassud (becoming corporeal), in the 
foll. clause. The analogy intended may be the curdling of milk, a common trope 
for cosmogenesis in Hindu mythology. 

© Instead of this, both printed edns. have fa-stur-hu (so conceal it). W glosses this 
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corporeal (tajassada), so, then, experience it (fa-khbur-hu)!” For the 
arising’® of a First-Existent One (nash’u awwali mawjiid") has occurred 
to your knowledge, as well as the whereabouts of its Station in 
Existence (ayn martabati-m min al-wwiid) and its Ranking in the [Divine] 
Bounty (manzilatu-hu min al-jiid). ‘Thereafter, the World became mightily 
attached to [the Reality of Muhammad] by the Will of the Real 
(akhtiyar al-Hagq), since [Muhammad] was entitled to it by right— 
for, indeed, [God] (Be He Exalted!)” is the Benefactor Who-Gives- 
Preference (al-Mun‘im al-Mufaddil),®° lavishing upon whomever He 
will®’ whatsoever He will.” 


An Addendum (lahigah)*? 
Since the affair of the World is cyclic (dawrt)** and its development 
circuitous (falakt),®° the Return (al-awd) goes back to the Beginning 


with fa-hfaz-hu {bear it in mind); and M has: ta’ammal hukma-hu wa-ahkadma-hu (con- 
template its provision and its principles). 

” Tn its undifferentiated mode the Muhammadan Reality is to be transcenden- 
tally contemplated, while, in its concrete, human form as the Prophet it may be 
experienced mystically. 

78 Q2 alone has shay’ (thing) instead of nash’. 

2 Note that the referent could easily be understood to be either God or Muhammad 
(sci., the Muhammadan Reality), and, hence, the pious ejaculation, ta‘ala, is lacking 
in V and Q (though it is added in the margin of the former), who apparently take 
the Prophet to be the subj. 

80 V, W, Q and one printing of Q2 read, instead, al-Mutafaddil (the Gracious), 
but the former corrects this in the margin. Al-Mun‘tm can be regarded as a derived 
Divine epithet on the basis of Qur. 4: 69, et al. 

*" I[buda” ‘ala man sha@’a. For this sense of tbtada’a, see Dozy, s.v. 

*2 With ibtida’ in the preceding clause and the expression, al-‘awd ‘ald l-bad’, in 
the next sentence, Ibn al-‘Arabi perhaps has in mind the Qur’anic verse: “Say: ‘the 
Truth has come, whereas falsehood does not originate (_yubdru) or bring back again 
(yuTduy” (34: 49). 

®° This is clearly marked as a subsection-heading in all of the best mss., although 
neither printed edn. does so. Apparently this sense of lahzgah is modern, since, of 
the western dictionaries that I have seen, only H. Wehr (A Dictionary of Modern Written 
Arabic, s.v.) notes it (6f Werterbuch, s.v. lahiq). 

8+ Cf Qur. 84: 16-19. M’s comm. is interesting: “[The order of the world is 
cyclic] in respect of Adam’s [sci., man’s] dependence upon the existence of the 
essence of the Muhammadan Light (hagigatu nin [-Muhammadi [sic])..., while all 
of the animals are [dependent] upon the existence of Adam.” This quaintly spec- 
ulative observation is crossed out by the copyist, who then substitutes the more the- 
ologically correct: “The whole world is [dependent] upon the existence of man” 
(see Qur. 6: 165, 16: 5-8 and 80: 24-32). Q2 reads min (from) instead of amr (affair); 
and has nash’ah rather than nash’u-hu in the foll. clause. 

® “That is, the development of the world (nash’ al-‘alam) is circuitous in respect 
to its revolving/circulating (dawaranu-hu) [and its developing stage after stage (tawr™ 
ba‘da tawr™)|, smce man is the cause and condition of the revolution of the sphere. 
If the turning of man in existence were to be discontinued, the revolution of the 
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(al-bad’), and the whole becomes balanced* in the [existential] develop- 
ment (al-nash’)®’—the Wearer (al-/abis) turning into what is worn 
(malbis) and the Intelligible (al-maqul) becoming tangible (mahsiis). For 
the discovery of the Secrets of the Macrocosm (wujiid asrar al-kawn 
al-akbar) in the Microcosm (al-Glam al-asghar) 1s a “re-establishment” 
(a@dah) |therein];®* and of [those Secrets, the Macrocosm is itself] an 
“extolment” (ishadah):®° “As [God] has originated you, so shall you 
return—?”? 


And you surely have known the First Arising (al-nash’ah al-ula); why, 
then, do you not remember?”! 


It is for that reason that those blinded by their intellects (al-mahjiibiina 
bi-‘uguli-hm) make [the Resurrection] out to be “a vain recurrence” 
(kKarrah khasirah).°? For they carp: “Shall we, indeed, be restored 
(mardidiin) [when we are returned to our] Original State (al-Adfirah)?”*? 


sphere would cease, for it is the breaths of the most-perfect man (anfas al-insan al- 
akmal) which turns the sphere” (M). 

8° Wa-stawa l-kullu. The verb means “to become straight, level, equable; com- 
plete”, etc. The idea is that by the cowncidentia oppositorum the crooked become straight 
and the sick become whole. 

87 “Since the order of the world is cyclic, the world returns by His decree to the 
source..., and that is the Muhammadan Reality; but the manifestation of that 
secret 1s dependent upon the arising of Adam. Thus, the command returns neces- 
sarily to the arising [of man]” (M). 

88 [Gdah (cognate with ‘awd): “a giving-back, returning (trans.).” The inner secrets 
of man are reflected in the mirror of the external world, “reinstated” there, as it 
were. 

8° That is, an expression. C, V, W, B2, Z and Q2 read ishdrah (an allusion or 
reminder) instead. 

°° Qur. 7: 29, Ibn al-‘Arabi explicates this verse and the one foll. in Fut. I, 312 
(215q.). 

9! Qur. 56: 62. This verse is usually taken to mean: “You know the form in which 
you were first created from nothing; why, then, do you not consider that I can cre- 
ate you again in another form (nash’ah ukhra |see 93: 47; and cf also 29: 20]) in 
the Resurrection?” Here, in effect, the Shaykh equates the “resurrection form” to 
regenerate, or perfect man, as another instance of coming to realize the unknown 
world (scz., the microcosm) by means of the world around us (cf above, pp. 240-42). 

% This expression is from Qur. 79: 12, describing the nonbelievers’ reaction to 
the teaching that their decayed corpses would be resurrected (see also next note). 
Despite the ong. context, Ibn al-‘Arabr’s ref. may be to the Muslim rationalist 
philosophers ( falasifah) with their doctrine of the eternity of the universe. It is per- 
haps worth noting that Nietzsche would later enunciate a decidedly pessimistic doc- 
trine of “eternal recurrence” of events (ewigen IWiederkehr). 

% Qur. 79: 10. Here, again, in the Qur’anic context the ref. is to God’s “first 
creation” of man (or, some say, to man’s youth) as opposed to the “second cre- 
ation” of the Resurrection. Hafirah: “The original state or constitution of a thing; 
that wherein it was created; and the returning in a thing, so that the end thereof 
is brought back to the beginning” (Lane, s.v.). 
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For in existential development there is no incremental reality (hagigah 
za idah) other than the acquired accidents (avad waridah).™ 


An Intimation (tsharah) 
Although the significance of [the Spiritual-Human Arising] (ma‘na-ha) 
has already been made clear in what was said before, here [we give 
the epitome of] its Highest Degree (muntaha-ha):” 
Is [the true, perfect] Man to be considered” within the Macrocosm 


or’ is he something set apart from it (munfasil “an-hu) in his Most- 


resplendent Station (magamu-hu l-azhar\?”’ For he is the Last of all 
beings from the standpoint of sense (fuss), but the First as to Soul 
(nafs™).°° If he is [considered] among the things of the Macrocosm,!'” 
where, then, is his Copy (nuskhatu-hu) therein?'®! But if he is not of 
the Macrocosm, then by virtue of what relation (nzsbah) can he be 
experienced?'”’ Then restrict [your] perception (al-basar) and avert 


%* M explains: “The accident requires a locus (mahall) to establish it; but, except 
for the Creator, all that there is are [either] accidents [or] substances (a‘rad wa- 
ajsam). ‘The substance is self-subsistent (ga’tm bi-nafst-ht), while the accident is based 
upon another than itself (ga’um bi-ghayn-hi). Now, the substance (alyawhar) does not 
accept increase, and all things come from the “essential arising” (al-nash’ah al- 
haqigiyah).” The point, it seems, is that the “resurrection” or “re-discovery” of the 
secret of man, which is “another development” (nash’ah ukhra), complements and 
completes the only one known to rational man. 

°° On p. 377 the Muhammadan Reality was said to be a “copy” (nuskhah) of 
God, and Adam (ideal man) a “copy” of the Muhammadan Reality, while mankind 
in the collective is the “copy” of Adam. It is important to understand that only the 
second corresponds exactly with the later Akbarian notion of the “perfect man” 
(insin kamil), but the “highest degree” of the latter (muntaha-ha), in effect, merges 
with the first persona, the quasi-Divine Muhammadan Reality. 

°° Q2 has ma‘diim (non-existent) instead of ma‘did. The latter may suggest a sense 
of being “trifling, insignificant”. 

9’ B2 and both edns. have the conj., wa-, instead of aw. 

8 Al-Magqabiri, for his part, replies: “I say yes, indeed, [man] is to be counted 
within the macrocosm! Do you not see that what is meant by “the world” is “that 
which is not God (ma suwwa Llahy’? Therefore, he must be contained within it accord- 
ing to the definition of the world” (but cf above, n. 38). Rather, the point of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s question is to suggest precisely what M shrinks from—the quasi-Divinity 
of the perfect man. B2 is wanting this line and half of the next. 

%° Nafs here may connote “soul, spirit, mind, nature, personhood, self”, etc. The 
“last of all beings” is the man of clay of the second chap. of Genesis, created after 
“the heavens and the earth... and all the hosts of them,” whereas the essence of 
man is the light of Gen. 1: 3. 

100 Al-Glam al-kabir, in all ss. exc. for M and Q2, which read al-akbar. 

'0l Since the microcosm is a copy of the entire macrocosm it necessarily cannot 
be im se any part thereof. The human being which is a part of the external world 
is not the perfect man, but rather his more or less dim terrestrial reflection. 

102 Yukhbaru bi-ht ‘an-hu. ‘The first question has to do with the essential def. of the 
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speculation (al-nazar), restore the Remembrance [of God’s Names] 
and struggle to dominate [over your lower-nature] (al-dhikr wa- 
l-mughalabah);'*’ seek the assistance of reflection and attentiveness (al- 
fikr wa-l-muragabah),""* and prepare for the acceptance (al-gabil) of 
that which the Messenger (al-rasal)'® brings to you. [Do all of this] 
and you will surely be informed of that [Message] with clarity, and 
the integument of blindness (ghzta’ al-‘amd)'®° shall be lifted from your 
eyes.!0” 

This is a [sublime] Epitome (nuktah), so recognize its full scope 
and examine its order, for it is the Quintessence of the Matter (zud- 
dat al-amr) and the Mystery of the innermost Secret (khaft al-sir)! If 


you would like for me to inform you, then listen and infer that which 


I shall confide in you, and bring together [the following]:'™ 


The World in “place”/space (al-ayn), and Man in the Source/Essence 
(al-‘ayn).'° 


For if you are in “place”, then you are of it; and if you are in the 
Essence, you are yet without any experience [khubr] of it.''° [But] you 
are not entitled''! [to be regarded as completely] devoid of place (ft 
‘adam al-ayn); rather, you are the Interval between the “I'wo Matters” 
(barzakh al-amrayn),''* one who is entrusted with an “Encounter” and 


absolute object, while the second broaches the problem of realizing that obj., treated 
in the next sentence. The whole reality of man comprises both perspectives, as we 
learn infra. 

'05 Instead of the last, C and Q read al-muqabalah (reception), but this is cor- 
rected by the former in the margin. Q2 has al-mugalabah (?); and M has garbled 
this clause, reading al-madhkir (the above-mentioned) for al-dhekr. 

1 At this point a folio of Ms. Berlin 3266 (B) is bound out of place, and it is 
now numbered 17 (or, by my new pagination, 18). Curiously, there is a long Jacuna 
in the 1934 Cairo edn. (Q) which occurs after the end of the next sentence (see 
n. 107, below). 

105 Missing in Q, M, probably corretly, interprets this to be the “messenger of 
inspiration” (rasil al-ilham), but the ref. could also be applied to the Prophet. 

106 “4m: “blindness (physical or spiritual); dust covering s.th., hiding it from view” 
(see Kazimirski, 5.v.). 

17 At this point a hiatus of seven pages occurs in the 1934 edn. of the ‘Anga’ (Q, 
p. 43, 1. 13). The text of Q resumes infra, on p. 411 at n. 37 (see n. 104, above). 

108 Foll. B, W and Z: JWa-hassil ma usirru tlay-ka b1-hi, wa-jma‘ {to rhyme with 
fa-sma‘|. E, D and R reverse the two prep. phrases; and C has garbled the verb. 
V, B2, M and Q2 read “that which I invite (ushiru) you to” for the second verbal. 

109 On both ayn and ‘ayn, see Gloss., s.v. Roughly speaking, we may conjecture 
that “space” stands for “matter” and “essence” for “spint”. 

10 Fa-la yukhbaru bi-ka ‘an-hu. V, W, B2 and Q2 have garbled the verb. 

ll FE and D voc. this to read: “/ am not entitled,” etc. 

2 Cf Qur. 55: 20 and 23: 100. The barzakh (barrier; interval; isthmus) is a stand- 
ard metonym for the Islamic Logos as ¢ertium quid. The “two matters” are this world 
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113 


and Lord of a Descending 


114 


a “Dictation” (sahibu lga@™ wa-ilga’™) 
and a Meeting (sayyid al-nuzil wa-luqa’). 

So contemplate your place, and realize your Essence! [For] I am 
free of your [so-called] “esoteric interpretation” (al-mubarra’ min ta@wilt- 
ka) and purified of your “measured explanation” (al-mugaddas ‘an tafsili- 
ka),''? unless you assent to the Command of the Real and admit me 
to Creation.''® This is “Pulp” (/ubb) for him who has pith (gulb)!'’— 
[with] a “husk” (gishr) upon it, lest one who 1s not of [God’s] People 
gain access to it.''® That is [because all that is in] the World, includ- 
ing all of its species and forms (ajndsu-hu wa-mabdani-hi1),''? the lowly 
and the exalted—Man is not just something superfluous (shay za@71d)'”° 
to [the aggregate of all of] those notions (jam‘u tilka [-ma‘Gni) in their 
[existential] dispersal (2ftxraqu-ha), [merely] containing those natures 
and essences (al-ajnas wa-l-‘uyun) in their [essential] congruence (tfaqu- 
ha).'?' Thus, in this manner, the Gnostic rectifies [the World’s] Para- 
phrase (salkhu-hu),'*? being its most-complete Transcription (akmal 


naskhi-hi).}23 


(conditioned by time and space) and the other world (unconditioned) in the latter 
Qur’anic verse. In the former, it is the two seas divided by the “firmament” of 
Gen. |: 6. 

"3 The Prophet Muhammad “encountered” (lagiya) the angel Gabriel, and the 
latter “delivered, or dictated” (alga) the Revelation to him. 

'l4 Instead of the last, V and B2 read wa-rtiga’ (and an ascension); and Q2 has 
wa-ltiga’u barzakh”. M correlates the “descending” with man’s existence in space and 
the “meeting,” or reunion, with his essential being, but the actual ref. is probably 
the same as the tadallt (coming down) and tadani (coming nigh) discussed earlier (see 
nn. 27-28). 

'! Instead of the last, Q2 has tafdilu-ka (your preferment). 

''© That is, contrary to what appeared to be the drift of the argument in the 
preceding paragraph, Ibn al-‘Arabi disdains the so-called “esoteric” or “spiritual” 
rationalizations of the bafimi theosophists, theologians or philosophers. It is interest- 
ing, however, that in the personal prons. used in this clause the Shaykh seems to 
suppose that the reader might be of that persuasion—rather as, today, one might 
assume a secular-humanist readership. 

''” —Rather than galb (heart; mind), to rhyme with /ubd. Both gulb and lubé sig- 
nify the “pith, or heart”, of the palm-tree. 

8 Cf Istilahat, 71, s.v. qishr and lubb. For some reason, qishr 
in bold print in B. 

19 One printing of Q2 has jindsu-hu (its semblance). 

120 ©? reads: “Man is not informed (yunbau) of anything in addition,” etc. 

121 As summum genus, the perfect man does not just subsume all entities in abstrac- 
tion, but he contains them in their extended realities. 

122 On this literary usage of salkh, see Kazimirski, s.v. salakha; see also Gloss, s.v. 
Q2 has the intrans., sahha, rather than sahhaha. 

23 Or “copy” (nuskhah), as the microcosm. Al-@nf and akmal were added in the 
margin of B by the orig. copyist (though the latter addition spoils the rhyme). Q2 
has akbar (greatest) in place of akmal; and the conj., fa-, instead of wa-. 
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Man’s Portion in the World'* 
Know that Man,'*” according to the dictates of Revelation and 
Knowledge (al-kashf wa-l-‘tlm),'* is the Spirit of the World (ruh al- 
‘alam), while the World [is] the Body [of Man] (al-jism)—for | Man] 


is even now a Spirit for [this] Nether World (rith h-l-Glam al-dunyawi):'”’ 


By means of him is [the World’s] continuance (baqa’u-hu), and by 
virtue of him was the fashioning (faq) of its Earth and its Heaven,'” 
as well as that of the Other World'* when the Lordly Command 
(al-amr al-rabbdni) breathes'*® into it this Human Spirit (al-riih al- 
insani)—it being at this time as the Form of Adam (surat Adam) before 
[God’s] inspiration of the Spirit (nafkh al-ruh), or as the earth before 
the rising of the Sun (zshrag Yih).'°' Were this Human Arising (al- 
nash’ al-insant) to be taken from this Nether World (al-Glam al-dunyawi), 
its physical structure (binyatu-hu)'? would be razed and its courtyards 
(afniyatu-hu)'* laid to ruins, being blown (nufikha) into the Other World 
(al-‘Glam al-ukhrawi). Thereupon, the Garden [of Paradise] (al-jannah)'** 
would come to life therein, being to [the Spirit of Man] as this 
World (al-dunya) is to it [now]'*’—a veil and a covering (str wa- 
junnah).'8® And the Spirit which is attributed to the Real (al-riih al- 


24 Hazzu l-insént mina |-Glami. his heading is not found in B, but it is in all 
later ss. 

125 One printing of Q2 lacks al-insan. 

'26 ‘That is, both esoteric and exoteric knowledge. 

127 (2 has garbled this clause; and B2 omits the entire sentence by lapsus. 

8 Or: “by means of him [God] split asunder (_fataga) His Earth and His Heaven.” 
M reads the verb as pass. 

129 Wa-Glamu l-ukhra [sic] (lit., “and the world of another”). V, W, B2, M and 
Q? have al-ukhrawi for the last. Perhaps the fem. adj. is to be related to the “other 
arising” (nash’ah ukhra) of Qur. 53: 47 (cf. above, n. 91). 

90 Tla an yanfukha ft-hi (as in B). One printing of Q2 has yanfatihu (he introduces) 
for the verb. On God’s breathing of His Spirit into Adam, see Qur. 15: 29, 32: 9 
and 38: 72, eé al. (cf also 21: 91 and 3: 49). 

31 C and Q2 read the last as Bah; and B2, Yaka; both variants of the solar 
name, Yuh (see Lane, s.v.). 

'32 Binyah: “a form or mode of construction”. It is also a syn. of bind’ (building); 
and al-baniyah (the edifice) is an epithet of the Ka‘bah. 

133 Foll. B and several later ss. Instead of this, C, E, R and D, all excellent mss., 
read abniyatu-hu (its structures); and V has agntyatu-hu (its canals). 

'54 Al-jannah = Heb., gan den, the “garden of delight” (see Blachére, s.v. janna, 
C). Instead of that, Q2 reads al-juththah (the body, corpse), which, at least, has the 
merit of rhyming with al-junnah in the next clause. (Moreover, it must be admitted 
that B, C and E are rather unclear). There are, however, other instances of such 
alliterative “rhymes” as jannah/junnah (e.g., al-udhn/al-idhn; al-malik/ al-malak, etc.). 

13 Q2 omits ka- (as). 


136 Funnah: “breastplate, armor; cape, hood” (see Blachére, s.v. janna, B). 
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mudaf ila l-Haqq), which was breathed forth from Him in the world 
of Creation,'’’ is [none other than] the Muhammadan Reality which 
arises in the [Divine] Unity (al-ga’imah bi-l-ahadiyah). ‘Vhus, Man 1s 
in two Abodes [daran], his manifestation in two Worlds [Glaman].'*° 


137 In place of al-khalg, Q2 has al-Hagqq (the Real). 

138M reasonably interprets the “abodes” and “worlds” as “this world” (al-dunya) 
and the hereafter (al-akhirah). I think that the author’s point, however, is that man, 
as quasi-Divine, belongs to the categories of both the external manifestation of real- 


ity (= al-khalg, comprising all of the worlds) and its intrinsic, Divine essence, which 
is the Real (al-Haqq). 
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VI. The Emergence of the World (nash? al-‘alam) 
out of the Muhammadan Reality 


[The Ten Macrocosmic “Pearls”: 


The Emergence of the [Cosmic] Water of the Throne 
from [the Muhammadan Reality]! as a [First] Pearl: 

[My original] plan (al-gharad) in this section was to set next to 
each [large, Cosmic] “Pearl” (lwhah) its [corresponding Microcosmic] 
“Small Pearl” (mananah, “margarite”),? and with every beginning its 
end;* but in this chapter,’ where the elucidation is devoted to that 


| Min-ha (see foll. note). 

2 I read this as: Nash’u ma’ l-‘arsht min-ha lwlwat™ (as seems to be the voc of B), 
in preference to the reading of W and M: nash’u ma”, al-‘arshu min-ha lwlwat™ (the 
emergence of water in which the throne is [as] a pearl). But since I find no prece- 
dent for treating mda’ as fem., the obj. of the prep. must refer to the Muhammadan 
Reality as root-source of cosmogenesis, echoing the preceding clause. As for the 
“water of the throne” (see Qur. 11: 7), which symbolizes the infinite space of chaos, 
we learn below that it is the perspiration, or “sweat” (‘araqg) of the Muhammadan 
Reality. By any reading the grammar here is uncharacteristically turbid. Q2 (which 
has ma instead of ma’, and lu’luw’) does not recognize these two lines as constituting 
the heading, though all of the mss. clearly indicate this. W qualifies the “pearl” as 
“pure” (zakiyah). On the structure of the foll. cosmogony, see p. 83 of the intro. 

3 See Fut. III, 109 (26), where Ibn al-‘Arabi so defines these two terms. Mananah— 
apparently deriving from Persian wa Aramaic and the Gr., margarités (pearl)—came 
to be commonly applied to coral-beads and gems, or jewels, in general (see Dozy, 
s.v.; see also Jeffery, s.v.). For the purpose of distinguishing the two terms I will tr. 
lwlwah as “pearl” and mayanah as “jewel” (or else “small pearl”). Frequently the dis- 
tinction between the two gems, whatever its nature, would be based on an inter- 
pretation of Qur. 55: 22 (qv. of also v. 58). The “two seas” from which the drlw 
and the mayan are taken could be the Persian Gulf (famous for its pearls) and the 
Red Sea (replete with fantastic coral reefs)—that is, the east and the west of the 
Arabian peninsula. Acc. to M, “the pearl symbolizes the well-preserved secret illu- 
minated by the light of grace, while the small pearl is its perfection and comple- 
tion”; but ¢f next note. 

+ Wa-ma‘a kulli bidayat™ ghayatu-ha. Instead of ghayatu-ha (its end), B2, M and Q2 
have niha@yatu-ha, meaning much the same. The idea is that of a gem-necklace (‘%qd, 
a common trope in late-classical Arabic literary anthologies, where the pieces in a 
suite were named after individual gems), alternating in a series of large and small 
pearl-beads, each pair of both types together correlated to a hierarchic stage, with 
the large pearls representing the macrocosm, and the smaller ones their microcos- 
mic parallels. For the sake of clarity, Ibn al-‘Arabi decided to adumbrate the mat- 
ter firstly in terms of a traditional, sequential cosmogony, treating of the corresponding 
mystical-human categories in a later series (see below, pp. 428-60). 

° Hadha I-fasl, in all ss. exc. for one printing of Q2, which omits “this”; and B2 
(missing the entire phrase). The foll. long clause is another example of Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s usage of a redundant /ammd-construction, which I tr. as “where” (cf. above, 
p. 246, n. 5). 
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which proliferated from a single [Divine] Essence (dhat wahidah)® and 
emerged therefrom as discrete genera (qjnds mutaba‘dah), | have decided 
to set forth its Pearls sequentially, as on a string (nasag), placing them 
stage after stage (tabaq)’ until we come to the Last of Creation (akhir 
al-kawn),® desirous that the [reader]? be not bewildered thereby, for 
most of its meanings (ma‘ani-hi) would escape him.'® When, God will- 
ing, I have treated exhaustively of the [Cosmic] Pearls [in this sec- 
tion]'' and arranged in order its Arisings (nawdshru-hu)'*—and the 
Seeker (al-talb) has come to know the Source of its import (ma‘za- 
hu),'° its meaning (ma‘nd-hu) becoming evident—we will then take up 
[in a later section] the sequence of [the Microcosmic] “Jewels” [or 
Small Pearls] in accordance with the order of its Larger ones— 
[hence, beginning with] the First “Jewel” (a/-mananah al-iila) for the 
First [Cosmic] “Pearl” of this section—in the finest of arrangements, 
with the most wonderful workmanship and the wisest combination!'* 


For I Deciare! that when God (Praised be He!)’® originated Muham- 
mad (May God bless and keep Him!)!’ as an Ideal-Reality (hagigah 
mithliyah), making Him a Universal Arising (nash’ah kulltyah) where 
there is no time and no space (/@ ayn wa-la bayn),'* [God] said to 


© Sct, the Reality of Muhammad as summum genus ( juns al-ajnds) and the alpha of 
creation. . 

’ B and W gloss this as hal” tahta hal” (state below/after state); and C has the 
same, with hdlah. 

8 Sct, man as the consummation, the omega, of creation. 

9 Al-ndazir: lit., “the perceiver [2.e., sight; the eye]; one who rationally considers”. 

'0 “—Because of the inscrutability of its affair (ghumud sha’ni-hi) and the subtlety 
of its significations (diggat ma‘ani-hi)” (M). The poss. pron. refers to creation, or the 
universe (al-kawn). 

'! T@al’u-hu in all mss. exc. for B. Q2 garbles this. 

2 That is, in the present section. On nawdashi’, see Gloss., s.v. nash’ah. 

'3 As in all mss. exc. for D and R, which have maghza-hu (its meaning, import). 
Q2 garbles this. W glosses ma‘zd-hu as manf‘u-hu (its source). 

1+ ‘Ala ahsani nazgm” wa-abda san‘” wa-ahkami wasl"". These expressions relate to 
the craftsmanship of a fine pearl-necklace. 

'° This is marked as a heading in GC, R, W and Z. 

'6 C omits this benediction; V and B2 have “Be He exalted,” instead; and Q2 
has both. 

'7 N.b., | generally capitalize prons. referring to the Muhammadan Reality as 
quasi-Divine. 

'8 Ayn (or in, cognate with dn) = hin. M glosses this expression with: gabla khalq 
al-zaman wa-l-makan (before the creation of time and place). One could also, per- 
haps, read: “where there is no where and no between.” 
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Him: “I am the King (al-Malk) and You are the Kingdom (al-mulh);'° 
I am the Helmsman (al-Mudabbir) and You the Ship (al-fulk).”° I will 
establish You as a Manager and a Leader (sa’1s wa-mudabbir), for- 
bidding and commanding (nahiy™ wa-amir™),’' in a Mighty Kingdom 
(mamlakah ‘ugma) and a “Great Event” (tammah kubra)” fashioned out 
of You.” You will give unto them** commensurate with what I will 
give to You,” and You shall be for them as I am for You; for there 
is none other than You, even as You are none other than Me. You are My 
Attributes and My Names among them.’’ So, then, set the Statute 
(al-hadd)*> and manifest the Contract (al-‘ahd)*—and I will surely 
inquire of You” after the Revelation and the Regulation (al-tanzil 
wa-l-tadbir)*' about the dint of a date-pit and the speck [thereupon]! 

Then, with that discourse, [the Reality of Muhammad] perspired® 


'° M glosses the latter as “the source of [all earthly] sovereignty (asl” li-l-mulki).” 
Ibn al-‘Arabi regularly uses the word, mulk (kingship), in the sense of mamlakah 
(kingdom). 

20M reads this as al-falak [al-muhit], the “all-encompassing sphere”, the primum 
mobile of the starry spheres; but this will only be tenable if al-mulk in the preced- 
ing clause be voc. as al-malak (the angel). On fulk, see Jeffery, s.v. 

21 To forbid (evil) and command (good) is the duty of every Muslim. 

22 Cf Qur. 79: 34, where the day of Resurrection and Judgment is so called. The 
“mighty kingdom” may be either the Mahdi’s apocalyptic reign preceding the final 
doom or the great gathering (hashr) for the Judgment itself. M interprets the “great 
event” (lit., “calamity”) as the macrocosm and the “mighty kingdom” as the micro- 
cosm, the human estate. 

23 Ma yatakawwanu ‘an-ka. Recall that all of the foll. “pearls” are emanations pro- 
ceeding from the first, the Muhammadan Reality. 

*t The pron. refers to the “kingdom” and the “great event” of the preceding 
sentence. 

9 ‘Ala haddi ma u‘ti-ka. Instead of the latter (in the fut. of polite request), C, R, 
M and Q2 have the perf., a‘taytu-ka. Q2 garbles this entire phrase. 

*° Foll. C, D, Q2 and the margin of B, which read: Fa-laysa siwa-ka ka-mda lasta 
swwa-ya. The other ss. have /aysa also in the second clause, exc. for V, which reads: 
Fa-lasta swwa-ya ka-ma@ lastu swa-ka (For you are not other than Me, as I am not 
other than you). 

*7 Fa-anta sifat-t fi-him wa-asma-ya (the latter, instead of asma’-i, to rhyme with 
suwa-ya in the preceding sentence). 

*8 Fa-hudda l-haddu, in all ss. exc. Q2, which seems to read fa-khudhi l-hadda (so 
take the boundary). Hadd: “Divine ordinance; legal regulation”. 

* Cf Qur. 48: 10. The verb is unzil (send down). 

%° One printing of Q2 has wa-sa’ala-ka (and He inquired of you) instead of wa- 
sa-as-alu-ka. 

31 Al-tadbir here probably refers to the “direction of the Divine command)” (tadbir 
al-amr) in Qur. 32: 5, et al. 

2 Al-nagir wa-l-gitmir. Concerning the first word, cf Qur. 4: 56 & 124; and on 
the second, 35: 13. Both signify s.th. very minute (see Lane, s.v. nugrah and qitmir). 
Cf. Matt. 5: 17-18. 

°° E and Q2 have garbled the verb (tafassada). The Muhammadan Reality’s per- 
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with a bounteous rain of “Sweat” (‘arag haya’).** And that outward 
perspiration (al-araq al-zahir) was [a kind of primordial] Water (ma’), 
the “Water” which the Real (Exalted be He!) made known in the 
Truthful Tidings (sahth al-anba’), for He has said (Praised be Hel): 
‘,.and His Throne was upon the Water”*—that is, the Furthest- 
Limit of the Void (muntaha [khala’\, except for a vehement Wind 
drawing a Line (za‘za‘ musattir)*® there—a Bearer (haémil) for an 
“Unmoving Water” (ma mustaqiry) [“above the Firmament”].*’ Beyond 
that [Line] is no “beyond”** in which there could be [either any 
real| vacuum or a plenum (khala’ aw mala’). For the Universe fills 
[no space] but the Void,” there being nothing outside of it, that there 
could be any [so-called] “vacuum” or “plenum” therein.*! 


spiration is an effect of his anxiety caused by the Divine threat of retribution (cf 
the next note). 

34 Hay@ (to rhyme with ma’) here does not signify “modesty, diffidence”, as M 
supposes, but has the sense of its syn., hay” (see Lane, s.v.): “plenteous rain that 
gives life (fayah) to the earth”. On the notion of the Muhammadan Reality’s 
“perspiring”, Chodkiewicz has pointed out a (non-canonical) hadith which describes 
the first-created being, the “white pearl” (al-durrah al-bayda’, = the first intellect, 
or Muhammadan Light) as liquifying under the influence of the fear of God, al- 
haybah (cf. below, at n. 158). 

5 Qur. 11: 7, referring to precreation (cf Gen. 1: 2 and Psalm 29: 10). For a trad. 
elaborating this verse, see Jalal al-Din al-Suyiti’s Al-Hay’ah al-Saniyah (in A.M. 
Heinen, ed. and tr., /slamic Cosmology), p. 132 (of also p. 140, trad. 8). 

% Zaza‘ is glossed as a “vehement wind” (rih shadidah) by B and W. (The ele- 
ment of air is superior to that of water). The adj. in E, D(?), R, V, B2 and Z 1s 
musattir, which Lane identifies with musaytir (as in C and W), def. as: “One who is 
set in absolute authority over a thing (or people) to oversee it, and to pay frequent 
attention to its various states or conditions, and to write down its manner of action” 
(s.v. musaytir, of. also Jeffery, s.v. satara). Here, however, I think that the sense is 
more literal: “drawing a line (satr) [between the waters above and below the limit 
of the void]”. The exceptive, ila, implies that the “vehement wind,” or gale, func- 
tioning as the “firmament” of Gen. 1: 7, as Heinen recognized (see /slamic Cosmology, 
pp. 79 and 130 [trad. 3]), is the actual muntaha |-khala’-—the waters above being 
the chaotic and formless void, while those below constitute cosmic space. B(?) and 
D gloss musattir with mumtadd (extended, laid out; comprehensive). 

‘7 Rather than h-ma’, C, D and Q? have li-hawa’ (for an “air”), which the for- 
mer corrects in the margin; and B2 and M read J/a-ha (for it). The motionless and, 
therefore, invisible water above the firmament stands for the abstract, imponder- 
able space of the void (¢f abid., p. 132 [trad. 17]). 

°8 Laysa warda dhalika wara’”. Q2 has garbled this phrase and is wanting most 
of the foll. sentence. 

°° Cf Aristotle, On the Heavens, 278b, 21-279, 11 (quoted by Abu |-Rayhan al- 
Birtini in his &. al-Tafhim, p. 45 [see below, n. 121]. 

© Fa-ma ‘amara |-Glamu siwa |-khala. Cf. the Risalah al-fami‘ah of the [khwan al- 
Safa’ (J. Saliba, ed.), vol. II, p. 24. 

| Fa-yakiina fi-h khala’" aw mala”. Many of the ss. have garbled this line. 
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A [Second] Pearl: The Emergence of the Supernal Host (al-mala al-a‘la) 
from {the Muhammadan Reality]: 

Then the Wellsprings of the Spirits Cuydn al-arwah) began flowing 
forth copiously* from [the Reality of Muhammad] (May God bless 
and keep Him!), and the Supernal Host were manifested in the clear- 
est appearance (b1-l-manzar al-aqld),* having the most-pleasant prove- 
nience (al-mawnid al-ahla).” For [Muhammad] (May God bless and 
keep Him!) is the Supreme Genus (alyms al~“alt) to all of the gen- 
era, and the Greatest Father (al-ab al-akbar) toward all existent beings 
and mankind (al-mawyjiidat wa-l-nas), Whose worth (gimatu-hu) was well- 
known even though His flesh (¢znmatu-hu) appeared late [in time]. 
Whereas the participation [of Muhammad] with the angelic Regent- 
Hosts (al-eshtirak ma‘a l-amlak)*’ in non-spatiality (ft ‘adam al-ayn) had 
been to such an extent that it was as if they were essentially One, 
[the Prophet] (May God bless and keep Him!) willed to possess alone 


the original Essence (al-‘ayn) and to cause the Hosts to come into 


spatiality (al-ayn).°° 


® Foll. B’s voc.: Lwlwat™: nash’u l-mala’i l-a‘la min-hu. This is the second of ten 
macrocosmic “pearls”, corresponding to the ten “small pearls” (s., mayanah) relat- 
ing to the microcosm, ira (see pp. 431-32, where the “prmary inspirations” are 
correlated with the ‘uyan al-amlak, presumably the same as the ‘uyiin al-arwah in the 
present section). M explains the mala’ al-a‘la as “the throne, the pen, and the spheres 
beneath them, as well as the angels included within them.” Hence, this “pearl” 
may be regarded as subsuming all of those foll. under the general rubric of the 
“supernal host” (= Gr., pléroma, “the fullness of being”). 

8 Inbajasat, which C and M gloss as “to burst forth” (¢nfajarat); and W, “to branch 
out” (tasha“abat min-hu). Gf Qur. 7: 160, where this verb describes the action of the 
water flowing forth into twelve springs (‘uyiin) from the rock struck by Moses. B2 
has inhabasat (were held back, obstructed). At this point, R breaks off suddenly (at 
the bottom of f. 161b), resuming again at p. 52 (1. 7) of Q2 © p. 431 of our trn.). 

* B2 and M have al-nazar instead, meaning much the same. 

*® Instead of the last, M and Q2 repeat al-ajla. 

*© The Muhammadan Reality is the ultimate progenitor (al-akbar: “most ancient”) 
of all beings. 

7 Al-amlak (to rhyme with al-ishtirak °) is properly a plur. form of mahk (king, 
regent), not malak (angel); but see Gloss., s.v. amlak. 

*8 Hatté ka-anna-hum fi l-‘ayni. Note that here and in the foll. sentence—as 
frequently elsewhere (see refs. in Gloss., s.v. ayn and ‘ayn)—Ibn al-‘Arabr plays on 
the distinction between the antithetical notions of the unitary essence and condi- 
tioned, finite existence. 

9 Arada ... l-tafarruda bi-l-‘ayn. That is, he remained unique, or distinct from all 
other, derivative genera, remaining absolute in his own [Divine] essence. 

°0 [Ardda] tahsila |-mala’ |-a‘la fi l-ayn. The other supernal entities—the throne, 
the footstool, efc—though one with the Muhammadan Reality in essence, are yet 
distinguished in their existential natures, which are finite (conditioned according to 
space). 
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A [Third] Pearl: The Emergence of the [Dwine| Throne (al-‘arsh) Therefrom:' 

When the Real (Exalted be He!) knew of [Muhammad’s] Will 
(radatu-hu)* and, towards its fulfilment, put into effect His Custom 
(Gdatu-hu),’ He gazed upon the Hidden-content of the Lights (maknin 
al-anwar) which He had engendered (auwyada) in His Heart, removing 
from [the Lights] the veils (a/-astar) which enclosed them. For [the 
Real] revealed Himself to [Muhammad both] in the Heart and by 
eye,” until the Light was made manifest from two directions.» And 
out of that spacious Light (al-nur al-munfahiq) [proceeding] from 
[Muhammad] (May God bless and keep Him!) He (Be He Praised!) 
created the Throne, making it His Seat (mustawda-hu),° and creating 
the Heavenly Host and the other things that I shall mention®’ which 
[the Throne] contains. 

But they are in the Nether Location (al-mawdr‘ al-adnd), proceed- 
ing from [the Muhammadan Reality] (May God bless and keep 
Him!) and His Seat in the Most-resplendent Place (al-mahall al-asnda).°° 
For they came to be in the locality of “Detention” (ayniyat al-hasr)°* 
and resided in the grip of “Captivity” (gabdat al-asr), while [the Super- 
nal Muhammad] (May God bless and keep Him!) is alone distinguished 


>! That is, from the Reality of Muhammad, as with each of the foll. sections. 
“Emergence”: nash’. The Divine throne corresponds to the ninth, or all-encom- 
passing, starless sphere (al-falak al-atlas al-muhit) of the Ptolemaic cosmos. Acc. to 
M, it is composed of “the secret of the light of prophecy, which [God] made to 
be as its veil.” The mythos of the Divine throne afloat on the waters of chaos can 
be compared to that of the Hindu Brahmanda, or “egg of Brahma” (treated by al- 
Birtni in Chap. 20 of his book on India, Tahgig Ma h-l-Hind). 

92 See above, nn. 49 and 50. 

°° That is to say, the laws of nature (= God’s “custom”) were designed to imple- 
ment the will of the creative Reality. 

+ Fa-tajalla la-hu min jthati I-qalbi wa-l-‘ayni. Cf p. 429 at n. 12. 

* The verb is takathafa (to become condensed, concentrated). Form VI verbs typi- 
cally denote plur. subjs. The “two directions” presumably refer to inner and exte- 
rior vision. M understands al-‘ayn in the preceding clause as the “essence” rather 
than the “eye.” 

°° The word acquires this connotation from Qur. 20: 5, et passim (cf 9: 129). 
Quoting this verse, M glosses zstawa ‘ala (to mount upon) with istawld ‘ala (to seize, 
master). In what follows it appears that the throne is regarded as the seat of the 
Muhammadan Reality—reminiscent of the Qabalistic “Metatron” (as meta thronos °). 
For a trad. stating that the throne was created of the Divine Light, see Heinen, 
Islamic Cosmology, p. 130 (3). 

7 Q2 has the perf. 

8 Instead of the first, Q2 has 67-l-taqjali (in the Theophany). 

*’ That is, in the sense of the limitation of finite existence. In place of the first, 
Q2 reads antyatu-hu (? his that-ness). Ayniyah: “where-ness”. This purely technical 
term is a typical example of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s innovative use of philos. jargon. 
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in His Seat [scz., the Throne] with Him Who selected Him and 
chose Him®’—the Real (Exalted be He!) forming Him [to be] the 
Treasury of His Secret (Ahizanat sirn'-hi) and the Place of the Execution 
of His Command (mawdi‘ nufuidh amn-ht). He is designated by the 
[creative Word] “Be!” (Kun)! to that which is not (4-ma lam yakun), 
for no Command will be effected except by Him, nor any News 
(khabar) transmitted except through Him.” [The Reality of Muhammad] 
is the Veil of [God’s] Self-Manifestation (hyab tayalli-hi) and the 
Fashioning of His Self-Adornment (stydghat tahalli-hi),° being the very 
Ascension of His ““Coming-nigh” (taragqi tadani-i) and the Reception 
of His “Coming-down” (talaggi tadalli-hi).* 


A [Fourth] Pearl: 
The Emergence of the [Dwine| Footstool (al-kurst\® Therefrom: 

Then [the Muhammadan Reality] looked [about], seeking a place 
where He might set down His feet, and where His sandals might 
be put aside.® And rays from that glance (al-tarfah)*’ were sent forth 
into the Void (al-khala’), the lights of which orbit as with the circu- 
lation of [mutually reflecting] mirrors (ka-stidarat al-mara’i)*’—erace- 
ful in [external] nature (lattfat al-kayf),°° void of interior (farghat 
al-jawf ),"° well-known in their [zodiacal] Stations (ma‘limat al-mandazil) 


°° Tjtaba-hu wa-... istafa-hu. Mustafa Liah (the elect of God) is an epithet of the 
Prophet Muhammad. 

5! Cf. Qur. 36: 82 (et al.): “Verily, should He desire a thing, His command is only 
that He say to it, ‘Be! and it 2 (kun fa-yakinu).” The expression is used specifically 
of the orig. Divine fiat in 2: 73. 

® “'God] transmits no data (akhbar) in the revealed books and scriptures save 
through [Muhammad’s] knowledge (May God bless and keep him!)” (M). 

63 Instead of the last, Q2 repeats tajalli-hi. On tahall™, see Lane, s.v. hala. 

6 On Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage of the terms, tadan” and tadall” (regarding which, ¢f 
Qur. 53: 8, referring to Gabriel’s appearance to the Prophet), see above, p. 375, 
nn. 27 and 28 (in the ref. cited there, the terms, taragqg” and talagg”, are also treated). 

® Kurst: “throne” (see Qur. 2: 255 [end]; and Jeffery, s.v.). For exegetes the kurst 
soon came to be distinguished from the ‘arsh as the “footstool” which stood before 
the “throne” proper (cf /stlahat, 73). For M’s comm., see App. I. 

° The kurst is styled “the place of the two feet” (mawdi‘ al-gadamayn) in trads. 21 
and 22 in Heinen, Jslamic Cosmology, pp. 132-33 (see also Tadbirat, 152, et al.). 

*” Instead of this, Q2 has al-turgah (the way); and B2, al-nazrah (the glance). 

6 The latter is the plur. of mir’ah (as glossed by B). The Divine kursi corresponds 
to the eighth, or starry sphere, that of the so-called “fixed stars” of the zodiac. ‘The 
description foll. seems to celebrate the beauty of the geometric sphere or circle— 
sheer perfection in its external form, pure void within. 

°° Kayf: “nature, quality, character” (see Worterbuch, s.v.). 

”* In Arabic this expression suggests a sense of calm, freedom from anxiety (¢f 
Lane’s remarks on Qur. 28: 10, s.v. farigh). 
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to the wayfarer and the traveller (al-salkk wa-l-rahil). And He made 
that round (al-kawr) and started that rotation (al-dawr) [of the Zodiac]” 
as a Footstool for His feet and a Presence (hadrah) for the execution 
of the Commands which He issues from His Presence.” For the 
Command goes out from Him unified in essence (muttahid al-‘ayn) 
until, when it reaches [the level of] the Footstool, it divides into two 
parts’*—since the Addressee of the [Command] (a/-mukhatab),”* from 
that [exalted] Place to the Furthest of the lowliest (agsa al-asfal), 1s 
two [different] Existents [mauyiddn], although it had been One.” 
But from another perspective, in addition to that One, the Mes- 
sengers (al-rusul) follow in succession, one after the other.” For, ver- 
ily, the “One Addressed in all things”” is [the Perfect] Man (al-insan), 
not the Angels or the Jin. For the Angel and the Jini are [merely] 
a part (juz’) of [the Perfect Man] and a model (unmiidhaj)’”® based 
upon him, having [only] a portion of the Message (ba‘d al-khtab), 
while Man is the Universal Book (kullt al-kitab), indicated in [God’s] 
words (Exalted be He!): “We neglected not a thing in the Book ”"— 
after which His speech became general: “—Then unto their Lord 


" Kawr. “winding (of a turban); circular motion” (see Worterbuch, s.v., which cites 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Uglat al-Mustawfiz (Nyberg, ed.), p. 42 [15]). For Nyberg’s distinc- 
tion between kawr and dawr, based on that of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, see Gloss., s.v. 
dawr. Whatever the precise meaning, the idea is the apparent revolution of the 
sphere of fixed stars. 

” Ti-nufidhi mad yasdiru mina l-amn bayna yaday-h. The “execution of the com- 
mands” issuing from the Muhammadan Reality would be “astrological” determi- 
nations (ahkkam). 

Cf Fut. I, 257 (17-18sq.); Tadbirat, 152-53; and ‘Uglat al-Mustawfiz, 59. 

* Foll. B. W voc. this to read “the speaker” (al-mukhatib). As Plotinus had taught, the 
first created/emanated being after the One (7z., the intellect) must itself be unitary. 

> Q2 garbles this phrase. 

© Tataba‘a |-rusulu wa-tatra. The addressee in the first instance is Adam, standing 
for [the perfect] man (al-isan; see infra) and regarded as the first prophet by Muslims, 
who believe that a series of apostles/messengers then followed in succession, each 
“in accordance with the time and his people” (M). 

7 Al-mukhatab bi-jami‘ al-ashya’. Instead of the last, V and W have al-asma’ (the 
names). 

78 Or numidha (< Per., namidah): “a thing that is made in the form, or after the 
fashion, of another thing, that the mode of the latter may be known thereby” (Lane, 
s.v. namidha). M understands the term to signify “a part which gives indication of 
the whole.” For the more negative connotations of this word in Persian, see 
F. Steingass, Comprehenswe Perstan-Enghsh Dictionary, s.v. numiinah. 

79 Qur. 6: 38 (continued in the next clause), frequently taken to refer to the “pre- 
served tablet” (al-lawh al-mahfuz), understood as God’s complete record of His decrees. 
Here, however, Ibn al-‘Arabi clearly applies the term to man, or Adam, as the 
“comprehensive book” (al-kitab al-yamiS see Fut. Il, 67 [29]; cf also next note). See 
App. [. 
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they will be gathered.”®° But [God] indicated the Muhammadan 
Reality, which is the Source of Creation (asl al-insha’) and the First 
Beginning (awwal al-ibtida’), when He said: “With Him is the Source 
of the Book (umm al-kitab).”®' For we are the Most-manifest Book (al- 
kitab al-ajla), while He [the Reality of Muhammad] is the Most-exalted 
Source (al-umm al-ald).®? Man [as a whole is] the All-inclusive Book 
(al-kitab al-jami‘\—the “dark Night” (al-layl al-muzlm) as well as the 
bright, “shining Day” (al-nahar al-mushniq al-sati‘).” 

From the elevation of his Degree (‘uli martabati-m) and the lofti- 
ness of his Station (sumiiw manzilati-hi), verily, [the Reality of Man] 
is One as regards his essential Meaning (ma‘nd-hu),** Two as regards 
his States (s., halu-hu),®° Three as to His Worlds (s., “@lamu-hu);®° Four as 





8 The continuation of Qur. 6: 38, which, Ibn al-‘Arabr explains, refers to all 
creatures in general (acc. to Islamic belief, even irrational animals will be resur- 
rected for judgment). Inasmuch as the species of animals are called “nations” (aqwam) 
in this dyah, the foll. verse from the last poem in the Mawdgr‘ al-Nwiim (p. 183) 
may refer to it: “The nations shall read only their own souls (nufiisu-hum)/in their 
own conditions with their Lord....” Ibn al-‘Arabt denominates man, or, rather, 
his essence, “the book of his Lord (ketab Rabbi-hi)” in Fut. Ul, 352 (18). 

81 Qur. 13: 39, the prooftext for naskh (of also 43: 4 and 3: 7). On the umm al- 
kitab, see Mu‘jam, no. 52 (where, however, it must be noted that most of the refs. 
are to the anon. Mir’at al-‘Anfin [see next note]). 

82 In place of the first, V, W, B2 and M have al-imam (the leader). Umm: “a 
mother; a source, origin, matrix; s.th. to which other things are joined; a place of 
the collection or combination of a whole; an abode (as in Qur. 101: 9); a head, or 
chief, of a people”, efc., in which latter case it is the same as wmdam (see Dozy, 5.v.). 
Note that the expression is masc. In the Afir’at al-‘Arifin, sometimes attr. to Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, but probably the work of a disciple of al-Qiinawi (as noted in Ms. Ragib 
Pasa 1453/6; see Yahia, no. 475), the umm al-kitab is correlated with the Divine 
throne and the pen, while the “clear/manifest book” (al-kitab al-mubin = al-kitab al- 
ala >) is made to correspond to the footstool and the preserved tablet, etc. (see 
S.H. Askari, ed. and tr., Reflection of the Awakened, pp. 2259.). 

83 M interprets the “dark night” as signifying man’s carnal passion and his lower- 
soul (shahwatu-hu wa-nafsu-hu) and the “shining day” as the illumination of his heart; 
but it is more likely that the first image stands for man’s ineffable essence, and the 
second for his phenomenal manifestation (see, e¢.g., Ibn al-‘Arabi’s R. al-Intisar, 
p. 4, tr. above, on p. 175). 

8 By virtue of “the creation of his reality (hagigatu-hu) before every [other] thing,” 
as is written in the margin of M—“before... the separation [of creation from the 
Creator] (al-ingita‘),” in al-Maqabiri’s orig. comm., which has been crossed out. 
Hereafter follow twelve way-stations (s., manzilah) of man—which, presumably, cor- 
relate in some way with the twelve houses of the zodiac (associated with the Divine 
footstool). Note, however, that the microcosmic correspondences of the cosmic 
“pearls” are properly the subj. of the next, “jewels” section. 

8 “That is, after his creation and the existentiation of his essence (takawwun 
hagigati-h1)” (M). The foll. set of correspondences is based, in part, on the same 
cosmology found in the Fpzstles of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (outlined by S.H. Nasr in 
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to his Bases (gawa‘tdu-hu),®’ Five in his Kingdoms (s., mamlakatu-hu),*° 
Six in his Aspects (jzhatu-hu);®? Seven in his Attributes (sifatu-hu),° Eaght 
as regards his Copies (s., nuskhatu-hu),”' Nine in his Ranks (maratibu- 
hu);? Ten in his Comprehensiveness (chatatu-hu) [of all of the above- 
mentioned Degrees]; and Eleven as to his Sainthood (waldyatu-hu),” 
which is the Spirit of Holiness (rif al-qudus).* 

For if this Spirit supports him (amadda-hu) without an angelic Rev- 
elation (kashf malakt),” he being a Follower (faz‘) of another [as to 
revealed Law], then he is a “Faithful One” (siddig)°—that being 


An Introduction to Islamic Cosmological Doctrines, pp. 51-52). ‘There the number, two, 1s 
related to the intellect (‘agl), which may be either “innate” or “acquired”. 

8 If this does not denote the worlds of sense, spirit and imagination (denomi- 
nated by such terms as al-mulk, al-malakit and alzabarit), then the ref. is probably 
to the vegetative, animal and rational faculties of the soul. 

8’ These are either the four elements (gawa%d = ustuqusdal) of fire, air, water and 
earth, or, possibly, the grades of matter (hayu/a)—original (primary), universal (sec- 
ondary), physical and artificial (see zbzd.). 

88 Either the five types of nature (¢abi‘ah)—celestial, fiery, airy, watery and earthly 
(as in ibtd.)—or else the five bodily senses. 

8° The six directions, or sides, of a body (jzsm): front, back, left, right, top and 
bottom. B2 has sifatu-hu here and is missing the foll. clause. 

% These are concomitant with the seven so-called “attributes of the Divine 
essence”: life, knowledge, power, will, hearing, sight and speech. 

9! As Lane notes, a nuskhah can be “an original which is copied” as well as “a 
copy” (s.v.). M correlates the number, eight, rather arbitrarily, with the principal 
classes of beings modeled hierarchically on the Muhammadan Reality: the throne, 
the footstool, the tablet, the pen, the planetary spheres, angels, mankind and jan. 

2 In this connection, M lists the foll. grades of mystics (awlya’): apostle (rasil), 
prophet (nabz), scholar/knower (Glim), “pole” (gutb), “tent-peg” (watad), one specially 
endowed, élite (Ahass), substitute (badal), overseer (nagib), and believer (mu’min). The 
last was added as an afterthought to make up for one word which has been crossed 
out, but which may have read malami (one who seeks the disapprobation of igno- 
rant society). B2 lacks this clause, also. 

9° Having expended his roster of awlya’-types on the nine maratib, above, M has 
nothing to say about walayah at this point (but see next note). 

%* The holy Spirit which supports Jesus (the Seal of sainthood) in Qur. 2: 87. For 
M’s comm., see App. I. 

% As we have noted, God is said to have supported [ayyada] Jesus with the Spirit 
of holiness (= the angel Gabriel) in Qur. 2: 87. Here, however, the “angelic reve- 
lation” signifies not so much the tangible visitation of a celestial figure as it does 
the granting of a concrete scripture, or revealed law, by means of an angelic mes- 
senger (but cf below). “Follower of another” in the next clause, then, signifies one 
who accepts the law previously revealed through an apostle. 

%° On the term, siddig, see Gloss., s.v. See also tabi‘ (used differently here) in the 
Gloss. This is the grade of walt, personified in Abt Bakr al-Siddiq, ranking below 
the prophet and apostle, epitomized in Muhammad. “If the holy Spint supports 
him without the mediation of an angel (wdsitatu malak"), but rather with the “mes- 
senger of inspiration” (rasul al-tlham), then he is a siddiqg—a follower of another in 
legal regulations (al-ahkém), not one who is followed [in such things]” (M). 
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Man’s Eleventh Station (manzilah).°’ But if [the Spirit] does support 
him through the angelic Revelation, while he is also a Follower— 
or else not a Follower nor yet one who is Followed (matbi‘\*—then 
he is a Prophet (nabz), that being the Twelfth Station of Man. And 
should [the Spirit] support him with the angelic Revelation, he being 
Followed and not a Follower”—then he is the Apostle (a/-rasiil).!© 
That Apostleship (al-nsalah) is the Thirteenth Station’' of Man in 
the perfection of Man’s being (tamam wud al-insan), and by means 
of it existence is perfected in the Ten [categories above-outlined].'” 
Thereafter, the Eleventh comes as the counterpart (nazir) of the 
First,'*’ if you consider carefully,'* attached thereto. [And, similarly] 
the Twelfth and the Thirteenth are the counterparts of the Second 
and the Third fundamental Principles (a/-basa’it) [respectively].'°° That 





*” Actually, siddigiyah represents the lower subclass of the category of walayah 
(sainthood, already correlated with the number, eleven). The higher subclass, garabah 
(associated with the magam al-qurbah), would presumably be inc. in the foll. descrip- 
tion of the twelfth station (of nubiwah) in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mature doctrine, where 
walayah is equated with “general prophethood” (al-nubiwah al-‘ammah). 

% V and B2 read: “he being neither a follower nor one followed”; and M has 
the conj. instead of aw (or), explaining that the nadi is a follower of a Divine law 
formerly established, but he is also not a follower by virtue of his having been 
directly inspired (dhzya ilay-ht) by God. The earlier ss., however, definitely declare 
that the prophet may either adhere to a previous law or not (presumably in the 
latter case he would be a kind of fanif). This would leave open, then, the possi- 
bility that such a Sufi as Ibn al-‘Arabi (who openly claims to have received “angelic 
revelations”) might be relieved of the obligation to follow Islamic law. In the Shaykh’s 
terminology, as we noted above, “general, or absolute (mutlagah) prophecy” is some- 
times a syn. expression for “sainthood”. 

% As in all ss. exc. for Q2, which has garbled this line. 

1 This is the highest station, explains M, for “it is commissioned [to deliver] a 
special Divine law (shar makhsiis) by the mediation of the angelic messenger, and 
following and fealty (mut@ba‘ah wa-mubdya‘ah) are ordained for it.” 

10! One printing of Q2 has “twelfth.” 

102 Wa-bi-ht tamma |-wwjiidu ft l-‘asharati, in all ss. exc. for Q2, which garbles this 
line. 

13 'This apparently means that sainthood (walayah) corresponds to the essence of 
man (ma‘nd-hu,; see above, at n. 84). 

104 In ta’ammalta. In place of the first, Q2 has «dh. 

1 Foll. V and B2, which alone omit wa-nazir from the beginning of the sen- 
tence. All of the other, superior ss. (B, G, E, D, W, Z and M, as well as Q2) have 
this redundant nazir, apparently reading: “and the counterpart of the twelfth and the 
thirteenth [stations] is the counterpart of the second and third fundamental princi- 
ples.” For two variant readings, see App. I. It 1s worth noting that this and the 
preceding paragraph are among the very few passages in the ‘dnqa’ that are not 
written completely in rhymed prose (saj‘), and these particular lines may be garbled 
or unfinished. As it stands (if my trn. is accepted), the “twelfth station,” prophecy 
(nubiiwah), corresponds to man’s two states (s., Adlu-hu; see above); and the “thirteenth,” 
apostleship (salah), to his three worlds (s., “@/amu-hu). From the foll. sentence, then, 
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becomes clear in the intermediate [Principles] (a/-wasa’if). 

The Angels of devotion (mala’tkat al-tagayyud)' cling to [Adam’s] 
feet,'*’ carefully observing (/ahizah), while faithfully preserving (hafizah) 
the instances of Knowledge (al-‘ulim) issuing from him among them. 
If it is said, “This is the Most-exalted Footstool (al-kurst al-ajla)'°— 
then [what about] the Preserved Tablet (al-lawh al-mahfuz) and the 
Exalted Pen (al-galam al-a‘la)?'! or the [Divine] Inkwell (al-dawah) 
and the Right-Hand [of God] (al-yamin)?''® and the modality of the 
Record of Specification (kayfiyat kitab al-ta‘yin)?”'''—we answer: We 
have left out the specification (a‘yin) of what you have spoken of, 
reserving [that, rather] for your own self (mawguf” ‘ald nafsi-ka),''? so 
that you might acquire that [knowledge] by your insight with the 
rising of your own [inner] Sun (“nda shurig: shamsi-ka). We have given 
instruction about [all of that] in this book implicitly (62--tadmin), not 
explicitly (b7-/-ta'yin). So, then, strengthen''’ your heart (fwddu-ka) and 
intensify your effort (ytshadu-ka),''* and it may be that God will open 
for you a Door unto Him with your diligence in fulfilang His Covenant 
(al-wafa’ bi-‘ahdi-ht) and believing in His ‘Threat and His Promise (al- 
tasdiq bi-watdi-hi wa-wa‘di-hi)!'” 


we infer that the fourth, 5th and 6th principles (= the wasa’t?), as well as the sev- 
enth, 8th and 9th, correspond, likewise, to the first and last triads. The careful stu- 
dent would be advised, however, to consider the variants proposed in App. I. 

'© ‘Thus, in all of the earliest ss. Tagayyud: “attachment, cleaving”. Instead of the 
latter, V and M have al-tagyid (the recording). Interestingly, the “two receivers,” or 
learners (al-mutalaqgwan), described in Qur. 50: 17 are generally understood as “record- 
ing angels”—but hardly in the sense intended here! 

107 Fa-‘takafat .. . ‘ala gadamay-m. The referent of the pron. is semi-deified man 
[Adam], at whose feet the angels are commanded to prostrate themselves in Qur. 
7: 11, et al. 

'8 Instead of the last, Q2 has al-ahla (the most-pleasant); and, in the foll. clause, 
one printing has al-a‘lam (the most-knowing) instead of al-a‘ld. 

109 Gf above, n. 82 (end). 

''® That is to say, the “writing hand” of God. M glosses this as the manifesting 
power (al-qudrah al-muzhirah) behind the Divine “pen” and “inkwell” (the latter sym- 
bolizing the spiritual sciences deposited in the Muhammadan Reality = “exalted 
pen”; see below, p. 432, n. 36). 

''! That is, presumably, the Divine determination of individual destinies in the 
Afterlife. This onginal judgment, wa the “hand”, the “ink” and the “pen”, is what 
appears on the lawh al-mahfuz, which can be cross-referenced in a different sym- 
bolism with the Divine footstool (even as dhatu alwah™, etc., denotes Noah’s ark in 
Qur. 54: 13). M and B2 have kitabah instead of kitad. 

12 Mawgiif is s.th. established as a wagf (religious endowment). 

113 2 has garbled the verb (/fa-shhadh). 

'4 M glosses this as “your firm intent (azmu-ka) in worship.” 

'19 Al-watd is a name of the day of Judgment in Qur. 50: 20, while in v. 28 it 
denotes the Scripture (cf also 20: 113). As for al-wa‘d, it normally refers to God’s 
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The Pearl of the Spheres (al-aflak), They Being the Spirits of 
the Heavens (arwah al-samawat):''® The Emergence of the Seven Ways 
and Seven Stars (al-sab al-taraig wa-l-kawakib) Therefrom:'"’ 

When this [Divine] Footstool became complete and the Host of 
the Command (al-mala@’ al-amri)''® were established therein, the Lights 


of its Seven Luminaries (anwar sab‘ati-hi l-a‘lam)'"" poured forth. In 


accordance with [those Lights] are the Seven [celestial] Ways (al-sab‘ 
al-tara@’1q)'*° whose masses are in mutual contact (mutamdassat al-ajram),'*! 
[which] God appointed to be a “raised Ceiling” (sagf marfiu‘)'” for 
a “Resting-place” (mihad)'** which shall come into existence when 
the Gommand is given to it in His Saying (Exalted be He!): “‘Be!” 


promise of Paradise to the believers (¢.g., in 4: 122), but in 10: 48 it designates the 
Judgment (in a positive sense). 

‘© Acc. to M, the spheres are “the spirits of the heavens” by virtue of the con- 
tinued circulation [baga’u dawaran™| of the latter being dependent on that of the 
former; and “if the rotation of [the spheres] were to cease, then the heavens would 
be rolled up in [God’s] nght Hand” (cf Qur. 39: 67). 

''7 Q2 adds al-tebdg (strata) after al-sab“ The “seven ways” are the orbits of the 
seven “stars,” or trad. “planets” (inc. the sun and the moon). The referent of “there- 
from,” again, is the Muhammadan Reality. This heading orig. followed the pattern 
of all of the other “pearl” sections in B, reading: “A [fourth] pearl: The emergence 
of the seven ways and stars therefrom”; but al-aflak, wa-hiya arwah al-samawat was 
added to B (by the ong. copyist?) after the first word, making it an idafah con- 
struction, and all of the later ss. have followed this. Here we have strong evidence 
that B (and not some earlier Urtext) is the source, direct or indirect, of all of our 
other texts. 

''8 These are “the supernal host brought into existence by the [Divine] com- 
mand, ‘Be!’ (b:-amn Kun)” (M). Cf n. 61, above; and n. 124, below. 

''9 The verb here tr. as “poured forth” is akala (see Lane, s.v.). This may carry 
the sense of “intervening (between the supernal and the lower, sublunar worlds, = 
hala, q.v.’’, which is, in fact, descriptive of the astrological role of the “spheres” in 
the trad. system. 

'20 ‘These are the graded stages (t2baq) of Heaven, “so-called because they lie one 
above another” (Lane, s.v. farigah). M supposes that the ref. is to the seven planets 
[Kawakib salikah| mm accordance with Qur. 86: 1-3, where al-tang evidently denotes 
a star; but ¢ara@’ig is not a possible plur. form for fang. Moreover, the planets/stars 
cannot be described as im the foll. clause. 

"7! For a description of the celestial spheres (aflak), which were conceived as being 
“like the skins of an onion,” see al-Birini, A. al-Tafhim (tr. by R.R. Wright as The 
Book of Instruction in the Elements and the Art of Astrology), p. 43, et seq. There we learn, 
however, that the spheres were not thought to actually come into contact, but were 
separated by spaces of varying degrees in which the planets could move. 

122 Cf Qur. 52: 5 and 21: 32 (see next note). 

'23-In Qur. 78: 6, the earth is called a mihad (wide expanse) made by God (cf 
also 20: 53, 43: 10 and 51: 48). The term is more commonly applied to Hell, how- 
ever (see 2: 206, et al.), while, in one instance (30: 44), the verb has ref. to the 
future reward of the righteous in Paradise. The various celestial spheres will be the 
abodes of the blessed in the Afterlife according to their specific deserts. 
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then it zs”;'** while their Stars (kawakibu-ha) are the perfect realiza- 
tion of the Limit of the Rays (muntaha l-ashi*ah) in the Void.'” The 
Lights then fell down (sagatat) and became adjacent to one another 
(tajarait), while the Spheres arose (intashaat)'*? and began revolving 
(astadarat). | Hence, the Lights are, as we just said] the “Limit of the 
Rays,” [while, at the same time, this] “Limit” remains in the state 
of its Source (aslu-hu), shining upon its place of alighting (nayyr ft 
mahalli-hi).'' 

Thus, the Spheres are connected (zttisal) with the Rays of the 
Muhammadan Lights (ashz“at al-anwar al-Muhammadiyah)'* and the 
Stations of the [Divine] Unity (magamat al-ahadiyah). ‘The smallness 
or greatness of size of [each of] the Stars is due to the [magnitude 
of the] pore of its radiant Essence (masémmu dhati-hi l-mushnqah) and 
its plenteous Springs ( yanabi‘u-hu l-munfahqah);'? and the cause (‘“dlah)'*° 
of the rotation of the Spheres [is] the encompassment (al-chatah) char- 
acterizing the Mediation (al-wisatah [sct., the Surrounding Sphere]),'?’ 
[the cause of] their motion by mutual contact (tahriku-ha b1-l-tamass) 
being conditioned by a binding contract (‘agd marbit).'* [Thus] the 


24 Qur. 16: 40, 36: 82, et al. (of n. 61, above). 

22 The rays of the “glance” (al-tarfah) of God/Muhammad into the void (al- 
khala’), above (at n. 67), were the fixed stars of the zodiac, or eighth sphere (= the 
footstool). Here we are dealing with the “moving stars,” or planets, of the seven 
lower spheres, which, presumably, are the furthest realization of the Divine-creative 
“olance.” M explains: “The furthest-limit of the shining lights scattered in the void 
is for the purpose of their adornment and protection (zinat™ la-ha wa-hifz™) and [to 
act as] stones [to pelt] the devils (rujiim™ l-shayatin)” (of. Qur. 37: 6-7). 

'26 For this form of the verb, see Dozy, s.v. 

'27 “Tt remains as it was in the beginning, while existent (qa@’im™) in its place of 
alighting which it forms (_yugawwimu-hu)” (M). Since mahallu-hu does not rhyme with 
aslu-hu, one is tempted to read mahlu-hu (its barrenness, sterility), esp. since the verb, 
amhala, can refer to the setting of the stars (such that they bring no life-giving rain). 

128 (2 adds al-hagigiyah (essential) before al-Muhammadiyah. 

'29 "The masc. pron. refers either to the individual kawkab, regarded as a perfo- 
ration in the sphere to which it is attached (so that the radiant light of the empyrean 
may shine through), or to the starry spheres collectively with their variegated per- 
forations, as the ztisal (liaison) between the Divine lights and the world. M gives 
as another reason for the (apparent) size of the stars their various distances from 
the earth. Note that, contrary to the popular heliocentrism of today, trad. cosmol- 
ogy regarded “outer space” as the region of light. 

130 2 has “alay-hi instead. On “lah, see Afnan, Philosophical Terminology, pp. 114~-15. 

131" Al-falak al-muhit, the “ninth sphere,” which is the prime mover of the cosmic 
system of concentric spheres, is regarded as the “mediation,” the “esoteric thresh- 
hold of the Invisible” (acc. to Ja‘far al-Sadiq). 

'32 That is, the special rates of motion of the various spheres are determined by 
the mathematics of their particular dimensions and the mechanics of their interactions. 
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Stars of the [Zodiacal] Way-stations (kawakib al-mandzil)'*? acquire 
the characteristics of the Noble Footstool (al-kurst al-karim) inasmuch 
as “each Wise Command (amr hakim)?'** is allotted in [that] Station. 

So, take heed, O heedless one, and reflect, you discerning one, 
concerning this Protected Arising (al-nash’ al-masiin) and “Well-con- 
cealed ‘Book’ (al-kitab al-makniin) which none may touch but those 
who are purified (al-mutahhariin)”'* When these Spheres, hollow within 
(mutajawwifah), revolved, and the worlds of the Angelic Hosts (“awalm 
al-amlak)'> were established in pious fear [of God] (mutakhawwifah) 
within their open spaces (sahatu-ha),'*’ and the form (al-binyah)'**® was 
perfected in the supernal Arising (al-nash’ah al-‘ulwiyah),'? while the 
flow (al-jiryah) [of the Light] continued [into the Lower worlds] and 
the [astral] influence (al-ta@ thir) sought its place'*“—it was not able to 
find [it].'*1 So [the Light] returned,'** destitute (fagir), to the Veil of 
the One (hydb al-Ahad),'*? and fell to his knees at the Feet [of the 


M asserts that the motion of the spheres is dependent on the existence of human 
souls, “because man is as the spirit of [the spheres].” 

133 §ci., the constellations of the zodiac, constituting the “eighth sphere,” that of 
the fixed stars. 

3+ Qur. 44: 4, 

'39 Qur. 56: 78-79. The latter ref. is to the umm al-kitab, the source of the Qur’an 
itself. Here, however, the author seems to intend, rather, the cosmic “book” of 
existence (al-wujiid), signified by various expressions in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s writings (see 
Mwyjam, no. 543, esp. pp. 952-53). Otherwise, the ref. could be to supernal man as 
the comprehensive Aztab al-Rabb (see ibid., 951; and below, p. 468 at n. 63). 

136 M identifies these as “angels and spirits freed of the condition of their exist- 
ence” (cf. Gloss, s.v. amlak). 

'37 This phrase is added in the margin of C. D, V and B2 have the sing., 
sGhatu-ha. 

138 Binyah: “structure, form; pattern” (see Blachére, s.z.). 

139 That is, the macrocosmic hierarchy, the external form (biyah) of which is rep- 
resented by the constellar system. 

140 |Va-talaba I-ta’ thiru ayna-hu, in B, C, W, B2 and Z; unless we should read the 
last—as apparently in E, D and V—aniyu-hu (its I-ness), or else anniyu-hu (its that- 
ness); g.v. in Philosophical Terminology, pp. 93-94). 

'11 That is, the personified radiating power of the starry spheres sought to have 
its proper astrological effect (ta’thir) in the lower, elemental worlds before these even 
existed. This passage shows to what lengths Ibn al-‘Arabi will go to develop a cond. 
sentence! 

12 Fa-rqa‘a, in all ss. exc. for one printing of Q2, which has the ind., fa-yanji‘u 
(so he will return). 

'43 V, B2 and the margins of C and W read al-ahadiyah (the unity) instead of al- 
Ahad (an imperfect rhyme with lam yajd in the preceding clause). The latter is an 
epithet of God (on the basis of Qur. 112: 1, where it occurs w/o the art.): “The 
One, ... He who has no second to share in His lordship—nor in His essence, nor 
in His attributes” (Lane, 5.v.). 
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Muhammadan Reality],'** desirous (ra@ghib), beseeching (tab) Him for 
his own proper Kingdom (mamlakatu-hu), while the Angels of Heaven 
and every other [denizen] thereof'* clamored for the existence'* of 
(the natural elements] the Earth and the Water, Fire and Air. 


A [Sixth] Pearl: 
The Emergence of the Primary Elements (al-‘andsir al-uwal) Therefrom:'’ 
[The Reality of Muhammad] (May God bless and keep Him!) 
contemplated His Essence (dhatu-hu)'** with penetrating eye (‘ayn al- 
istigsa’),'*° for the Real had created Him the Locus of Registration 


(of all things] (mahall al-ihsa’).'°° Then He beheld the Supernal Host 


and the World nearest [to Him] (al-mala’ al-a‘la wa-l-‘alam al-adnd)'”' 


which had come to be out of Him,'? and He noted the absence of 
the Intermediate and the Most-remote Worlds (al-Glam al-awsat wa- 
l-aqsa),!"* so He began to arrange for the creation of the foundations 


'4 Inda gadamay-ha (in all ss. exc. for W, which has ‘ala gadami-hi, with the cor- 
rect reading in the margin). The fem. pron. here and in the foll. clause presum- 
ably refers to the hagigah al-Muhammadiyah (acc. to M). 

9 Wa-ma bagiya hunalika mina |-asma@i. The foll. is inscribed in the margin of B: 
““And every other [denizen] thereof’ refers to the angels of heaven [?]. That is, 
‘every other denizen thereof’ [also] clamored when the angels clamored.” [The 
other denizens of the heavens are the jinn and other elemental spirits (see injfra)]. 
This exact same gloss is copied in the margin of C, and it also appears in the text 
of W, where it is mistaken as the last line of the paragraph. 

“© Ti-wwjidi in all ss. exc. for Q2, which has ila (except [ for the existence of the 
earth, etc.]). The verb is dayat, which C glosses as “they shouted loudly” (sahat). 

'47 After giving this heading at the bottom of f. 29b, our primary ms. source, B, 
suddenly breaks off for six and-a-half pages of the Arabic text of Q2, resuming on 
p. 427 of our trn. (at n. 184). 

8 That is, his own [Divine] essence, containing all things. 

9 [stigsa’: “profound inquiry into the root of a matter”. M inappropriately glosses 
this with zstdlal (demonstrative reasoning). 

0 “That is, the place of proliferation and multiplicity (mahall al-ta‘addud wa-l- 
kathrah) of created things” (M). Cf Qur. 36: 12: “Everything We have recorded 
(ahsayna-hu) in a clear register (mam mubin)” (cf. also 78: 29). 

'5' Foll. GC and W, which gloss a/-adnd as “the near” (al-garib). Normally, of course, 
the ‘alam al-adna is this world (al-dunya), the lowest level of being (cf the note foll. 
the next). 

192 Ma wujida ‘an-hu (rather than min-hu, as in Q2). 

'S The verb is fagada (to fail to find) in V, W, B2, Z, M, Q2 and, most not- 
ably, the margin of C (by a later hand). C and D read, instead, nafadha (to pierce, 
penetrate); and E is w/o any verb here. As B and R suffer hiatuses in this section, 
it is difficult to decide what the orig. reading might have been since both of the 
above possibilities are nearly as plausible as they are peculiar (/fagada is the ant. of 
wajada, and nafadha is consonant with zstagsa). ‘The problem takes on some impor- 
tance in that the interpretation of the expressions, Glam al-adnd and al-aqsa (nearest 
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of the Lower World and Descendent Light (usual al-kawn al-asfal wa- 
l-niir al-anzal).'°* For it is inevitable that to every height there be a 
bottom, and to every pure perfume some dregs. 

Then, with that Contemplation (al-nazrah) [of Muhammad] and 
the occurrence of that Thought (al-khatrah)'*? [to His mind], the Real 
(Be He Praised!) grasped Him with the Grip of the [Divine] Majesty 
and Awesomeness (gabd al-jalal wa-l-haybah) in order to bring out the 
Rays remaining in that Concealment (al-ghaybah).'!°° And when the 
[Divine] Command intensified upon [Muhammad] and Compulsion 
(al-gahr) increased in strength over Him, Justice and Command (al- 
‘adl wa-l-amr) overcoming Him, He began to perspire on account of 
that pressure (al-daghtah),'°’ and that “Sweat” was [the cosmic ele- 
ment] Water.'® 

After that, [God] relieved Him (naffasa ‘an-hu) a little so that He 
paused for a breath (tanaffasa)—and that “Breath” was [the element] 
Air. Then [God] acquainted [Muhammad] with the secret of the 
Aspect (serr al-jthah) from which He had drawn Him'**—for the Scale 
of Justice (mizan al-‘adl) shone forth to Him, established on a half of 
His Essence (dhdtu-hu)—and [the Prophet] groaned because of it, that 
“Groan” (zafrah)'’ being [the element] Fire. Then [God] shielded'®! 


and most-remote—to whom, God or mankind?), apparently hinges upon our option 
here. I would be inclined to prefer nafadha and the normative understanding of the 
‘alam al-adna, exc. that what follows seems to militate against it. 

+ The “foundations,” or roots of engendered existence are the elements—fire, 
air, water and earth. As the word, %4@d, normally indicating Divine creation, is used 
here, M specifies that the subj. is God (al-Hagqq), but this is clearly not the case. 
He continues: “The ‘descendent light’ is the hght [emanating from] the Muhammadan 
Reality, or created therefrom, such as the light of the sun and the moon.” 

9 Wa-muriiru hadhihi |-khatrah. M has, instead, sururu hadhihi |-hadrah (the joy of 
this presence). 

'6 That is, God caused the creative hight within Muhammad to be externally 
manifested. C alone has amiz‘ah (delights) rather than ashi“ah (rays). 

''7 C glosses this with al-shiddah (exerting pressure). Q2 has al-nugtah (the point) 
instead, and also adds a con). at the beginning of this clause. 

198 As Thales taught, water is the first element (awwal al-‘anasir\. “And that 
[primeval] water is divided into two sorts, sweet and salty; the former being the 
element of the people of perfection, and the salty, the lowly element” (M). Note 
that this “water” is evidently not the same as the pre-cosmic element which was 
also exuded in the “sweat” of the Muhammadan Reality, above, at n. 34. Perhaps 
we could identify that with first matter and this with second. 

189 Allatt gabada-hu min-ha. That is, the gabd al-alal wa-l-haybah, signifying the 
Divine omnipotence, mentioned above. 

169 The verb, zafara, primarily means “to draw in the breath (dkhal al-nafas); inhale 
as from distress” (see Lane, s.v.), and, so, may be understood as the ant. of tanaffasa, 
above; but it also connotes the groan or sigh which follows such a prolonged intake 
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Him from the Scale of Justice by the Veil of Grace (hyab al-fadl), 
and [Muhammad] experienced the coolness of Mercy (bard al-rahmah), 
so that what remained of the [above-mentioned] “Sweat” became 
dry after it fell in drops—that dryness and coolness [becoming the 
element] Earth, a dwelling-place.' 

Then [God] called to Him from the Presence of the Source/Essence 
(hadrat al-‘ayn):'° “OQ Muhammad, these are the fundamental Elements 
of engendered existence (usil al-kawn). Cause them to incline to You,'™ 
then mix some of them with others so that out of [that mixture] 
will come the World of Air and Earth (‘alam al-hawa’ wa-l-ard)”'™ 
Now, the Summation (al-jaémi‘) of these Worlds'®® is Man (al-insén)— 
he being [the real referent to] whom the Gnostic refers in his saying: 


[This] is the best (abda‘) World possible (fi l-amkan).'° 


Then the Caliphate and Likeness (al-khilafah wa-l-mithl)'® came into 
existence, and the Image and Semblance (al-siirah wa-l-shikl)' were 
manifested—for every created thing heads toward that from which 


of breath, and it was apparently in this sense that the word is used to describe the 
hissing sound of a burning fire. 

161 2 has fa-sadda instead of fa-satara for the verb; and one of its printings adds 
“in” before “the scale.” 

162 Fa-kana... ard”, garar”. Q2 has garbled this clause. For M’s comm., see 
App. I. 

'63 M suggests that the ref. is to the “eye of certainty” (‘ayn al-yagin), or mystic 
intuition, and that is quite possible. 

164 Cf Qur. 2: 260 (and above, pp. 350-51). Ibn al-‘Arabi is implicitly compar- 
ing the four birds in that verse to the four elements here. Instead of fa-sur-ha, Q2 
has fa-sayyara-ha (and he fashioned them). 

165 M speculates that this is because “water is generated (_yatawalladu) from the air, 
and fire from the earth,” but the idea is probably, rather, that the second, com- 
pound “air and earth” form the tangible earth and atmosphere of the sense-world. 

166 Q2? has al-‘awamil (the constituents) in place of al-‘awalim. 

187 Ta abda‘u mina |-Glami fi l-mkam. This is the famous dictum of Aba Hamid 
al-Ghazzalt (the “gnostic” mentioned in the text), to which Ibn al-‘Arabi refers on 
numerous occasions (in addition to the many refs. cited by Chittick in Path, 409, 
n. 6, see also Tadbirat, 107, and Fusis, 1, 172; and cf Taj al-Tarajm [in Rasa’l, 
r. 18], pp. 3-4). On this subj. in general, see E.L. Ormsby, Theodicy in Islamic Thought: 
The Dispute over al-Ghazali’s “Best of All Possible Worlds” [1984}). 

168 Foll. C and W. Instead of al-khilafah, the other relevant ss. (exc. for E, which 
is unclear) read al-khildf (the difference), the ant. of al-mithl, but that would be to 
forego a very good pun. Man’s caliphate to God is promulgated in Qur. 2: 30, and 
it would be possible to apply the “sublime similitude” (spelled, however, al-mathal 
al-a‘la) of 30: 27 to the Muhammadan Reality. 

169 Shikl is a syn. of mithl, although some specified that it signifies more a “like- 
ness in nature or constitution” (see Lane, s.v. shakl). If Ibn al-‘Arabi intends to make 
a formal distinction between siérah/shikl in this clause and khilafah/mithl in the 
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it was created by augmentation (7-l-7dafah),'”” becoming after death 
(ba‘da |-khilalah) that out of which it was engendered.’”! And you shall 
come to learn that [Man’s heavenly] Associate (rafigu-hu)'” [is] the 
Pre-existent One (al-Qadim [sci., the primordial “Perfect Man”])'” in 
[(God’s] saying (Be He Exalted!): “Verily, We [first] raised Man in 
the Fairest Stature (ahsan tagwim), then We returned him, the Lowest 
of the low (asfal safilin),”'’* to that which is created of the clay (al- 
tin)—“except for those who believe and do good works.”—[For such 
Righteous ones] know whence they came, the shadow vanishing; 
then they return'” “—and theirs is a Wage unfailing (ar ghayru 
mamnin™)”!7>—a witnessing of Enablement (mushahadatu tamkin™). “So 
who, then, will call you a liar concerning the Last Judgment (al- 


preceding, we may speculate that the latter applies to the Seal of sainthood and 
the former to the Mahdi. At any rate, both refer to the proper subj. of the “extra 
seventh” “pearl” section, below—which I take to stand for Jesus (see p. 412, n. 45). 

170 Tdafah: “attachment; supplementation; admixture; attribution”, eéc. All of cre- 
ation is elaborated from the simplex Reality of Muhammad. 

71 T follow M in glossing khilalah as “death” in the metaphorical sense of an 
“interval, break, hiatus” (Afidal), as in Qur. 24: 43 and 30: 48. See App. I. 

172 Sci., the perfect man’s “counterpart, or image”, the Muhammadan Reality. 
My reading of this passage is highly conjectural, as only M and Q2 have rafiqu-hu 
rather than ragigu-hu ({man’s/God’s ?] slave), or else al-ragigah, as in C, D, V, W, 
B2 and Z. Unfortunately, E is unclear; and B and R lack this section. My ratio- 
nale for choosing the less attested option is the possible relevance of the foll.: In 
Qur. 4: 69, “those whom God has favored” (vz., the prophets, saints, martyrs and 
righteous) are said to be “the best of associates [in the Afterlife]” (wa-hasuna ula’tka 
rafig”); and in a trad. cited by Lane (s.v. rafig) the Prophet describes the mghteous 
in Heaven as al-raftg al-a‘la (the highest companions, or associates). Gould Ibn al- 
‘Arabi be suggesting a connection between the verb, hasuna, in the above verse and 
the expression applied to man, ahsanu taqwim", in the verse (95: 4) quoted imme- 
diately below? If this interpretation can be sustained, then the ahsan taqwim would 
denote the “pre-existent associate” [al-rafig al-gadim|, while “the lowest of the low” 
(asfal al-safilin) in the foll. clause would be carnal man. 

173 That is, as the Adam Kadmon, or primordial man, of the Qabalah. The epi- 
thet, al-Qadim (the Eternal), is applied to God by Muslims, but not in the Qur’an 
(cf Dan. 7: 9, 13 & 22; and I Tim. |: 17). It is important to understand that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi himself does not use the expression, “perfect man” (al-isan al-kamil), in 
the ‘Anga’ (nor, as far as I know, in any other Maghribine work), and here the ref. 
is no doubt to the Muhammadan Reality. 

74 Qur. 95: 4-5. All of the quotations in this paragraph are from Sirat al-Tin, 
which is almost entirely represented here. 

5 Fa ‘arafa min ayna j@a, wa-zala (-zillu, thumma faa. (1 tr. in the plur. to suit the 
context). See Lane, s.v., who notes that /a’a signifies a return to a better state (cf 
its use in Qur. 49: 9). Zill is “a morning shadow (inclining west)”, while fay is “after- 
noon shade (inclining east)”. The idea, then, is that man’s spirit returns to God as 
the sun sets and returns to its source. 


7% Qur. 95: 6. 
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diny’—at the revelation of Specification (mukdshafat al-ta‘yin)?'”’ “Is 
not God the Wisest of Judges (ahkam al-hakimin)” between the dis- 
putants among the People of the Intervals (al-mutanazi‘in min ahl al- 
barazikh) of the Left and the Right?'”® But safeguard these “Pearls” 
(al-durar) and keep silent concerning them,'” and be concealed! 


17 Ton al-‘Arabi’s tafsir of Qur. 95: 7. God’s “predetermination” (tain) in His 
omniscience precedes His “enablement” (¢amkin) in His omnipotence. Moreover, the 
former can only be known a prion, by revelatory intuition (mukashafah), while the 
latter may be perceived a posterion, by sense (mushadhadah). On the latter two terms, 
see Istilahat, 64. Note that famkin in this context does not have the precise sense of 
that word in zbid., 66 (where it is contrasted with ftalwin). Perhaps mukashafat al-ta‘yin 
here should simply be tr. “revelation of eye-witnessing,” in the sense of ‘yan. 

178 Tafsir of Qur. 95: 8. Apropos of the “shadows” discussed in n. 175, above, cf 
Qur. 16: 48: “Have they not observed all things that God has created, how their 
shadows incline (yatafayya’ i azlalu-hu) to the right and to the left, bowing to God 
in lowliness?” The disputants among the “people of the intervals” are presumably 
litigious mankind awaiting judgment in the Hereafter. 

19 Wa-takattam bi-ha (as voc. in W). Cf. Matt. 7: 6. Durar are “large pearls”. 
Another possibility would be to read this as al-dirar, the plur. of dirrah (q. v. in Dozy, 
s.v.), a kind of finely-braided reed mat which was used in Spain to cover the walls 
of rooms. This reading would perhaps accord better with the final imp., as well as 
takattam bi-ha (be hidden by them), and the fact that Dozy’s source here is an old 
Arabo-Castilian lexicon may also argue for its tenability. 
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A [Seventh] Pearl: The Fimergence of the “Smoke? (al-dukhan)' 

in Which the Highest Heavens (al-samawat al-‘uld) Were Opened: 
When God created these primary Elements (al-‘anasir al-uwal) in 
accordance with the Creation which He had decreed in Eternity (ft 
l-azal), He made them to be Seven [Earths],’ one on top of another 
(tibag”),* accommodating them with nutriments and means of suste- 
nance (agwat wa-arzaq), even as He accommodated the Uppermost 
Strata (al-tibaq al-‘ula) with intellections and natures (ma‘Grif wa-akhlaq). 
Now, the strata of Earths® are in mutual contact, some of them 
scraping against others,’ so that a Flame (lahab)® is kindled between 
them [by friction] having seven tongues (shu‘ab), each tongue of the 
type of its own distinct Earth. Then, from each [tongue of] flame 
arose a “Smoke” which mixed together (dukhdn mukhtalit),? and, after 
that, rent the Sphere of the Water, Air and Fire,'® and mingled with 


| This is the title of Sarah 44 (see v. 10) as it is commonly rendered, which 
seems appropriate there but not so much in Qur. 41: 11, where it may, rather, 
signify a “mist or steam” (see my comm. in App. I). The present section actually 
constitutes a tafsir on Qur. 41: 9-12. 

* Q2 alone lacks nash’ (emergence), and reads “in the highest heavens.” This is 
the only “pearl” section-heading that does not end with min-hu (therefrom). 

3 Foll. al-Maqabir1, who (despite Qur. 67: 3 and 71: 15) explains the ref. as being 
to the seven aradiin corresponding to the seven heavens. On this notion, see the 
third chap. of al-Suyiiti’s Hay’ah al-Saniyah, tr. by Heinen in Islamic Cosmology, pp. 1385q. 
The primordial water was partly vaporized, or sublimated, to form the heavens, 
and desiccated, or coagulated, to make up terra firma, which was then divided into 
seven earths on the first two days of creation. The belief that Earth was created 
before Heaven is founded upon Qur. 41: 9-12 (see also Heinen, of. cit., p. 143 
[trad. 31]; and the foll. page), but the actual scheme of the seven earths, even their 
general significance, was not so firmly established (they were usually assumed to 
range below the present earth and to constitute types of Hell, as, e¢.g., in iid., trad. 32). 
Perhaps it is for this reason that our author does not actually designate his subj. as 
the seven aradiin, since he obviously does not have such an infernal scene in mind. 

* Cf Qur. 67: 3 and 71: 15. 

> The verbal phrase used in this sentence 1s askana-ha, which I have construed 
as “He peopled them,” on the strength of a colloquial sense of the IInd form, 
sakkana, noted by Dozy (s.v.). M explains the “nutriments” as being for the dwellers 
(sukkdn) of those worlds, but it seems, rather, that the dwellers are themselves the 
physical and moral “food” of man. See App. I for M’s comm. 

® Tibaq al-ard: “the strata of the earth”. 

’ Fa-tamassat ... wa-hakka ba‘du-ha fi bad. Cf Heinen’s remarks concerning the 
“creaking noise like a camel’s saddle,” said to characterize the Divine footstool (in 
Islamic Cosmology, p. 78). 

8 This may perhaps be voc. as luhab (to rhyme with shu‘ab) as a form of luhad, 
a syn. of lahab. Shu‘ab: “prongs; fingers”. 

* Lane specifies in one place that the /ahab is a “smokeless flame” (s.v.), so we 
should probably envision this dukhan more as an invisible fume or vapor than as 
“smoke”. 


10 Q2 has dhalika instead of falak (sphere). The verb, fataga (to rend, tear apart), 
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the Spheres of the Stars and the Lights (@ffak al-darari’ wa-l-anwar),"' 
closed off and removed from the tongues of flame.'* Then the lumi- 
nous Spheres (al-aflak al-nayyirat)'’ distributed [the Smoke amongst 
themselves] by their Essences.'* Hence, there was a Rending (_/fatq), 
and it rose up as a Materia Prima (hayilaniy”);"° and then the Real 
fashioned it on the basis of these secondary Causes (al-asbab)'® into 
Forms and a Creation (suwar wa-khalg). 

Then [God] set [the Smoke] in motion as seven Ways (tara7iq)'’ 
and made the [supernal] Spheres to be as Spirits and Essences for 
them (arwah la-hunna wa-haqa’iq), as He has declared (Exalted be Hel): 
“Thereafter, He lifted Himself up to Heaven when it was Smoke .. .;”!* 
and: “Then He ordained them seven Heavens in two Days”'’—after 
He had created the Earth and decreed the sustenance therein in 
four Days*—that being by virtue of the [heterogeneous] density of 





is used in Qur. 21: 30 to describe in vaguely sexual imagery the separation of 
Heaven and Earth out of the undifferentiated fabric (ratg) of chaos (see n. 12, below). 
M is probably correct in interpreting this as the creation of the elemental zones by 
means of their “separation out, or differentiation” (tamyiz). 

1! “That is, the supernal world of subtle, luminous bodies (al-ajram al-nayyirah al- 
latifah)” (M). For the several possible meanings of darari’, an epithet applied to the 
stars, see Lane, s.v. dir’. 

12 Martiiqu |-shu‘abi, manzii‘u I-lahabi: lit., “closed off as to the tongues [of flame], 
removed as to the flame [itself].” Martiig = ratg (in Qur. 21: 30; see Lane, 5.v. ratq). 
M comments: “—Because of its casting off of that heaviness (al-kathafah) in accord- 
ance with its development (¢atawwuru-hu) in that station.” Throughout this passage 
Ibn al-‘Arabi is playing off the complements, ratg (“mending” = synthesis) and _fatg 
(“rending” = analysis, differentiation) in the light of the above-cited verse. 

'SV, B2, M and Q2 insert a conj. between the two words, making the latter 
“the luminaries” (but Q2 has al-nayyiran, “the two luminaries” [sez., the sun and 
moon]). 

'! Fa-farraqat-hu .. . bi-haga’igi-ha. Instead of the first, C has fa-‘arragat-hu (for 
[the spheres] caused it to sweat); and D appears to read /a-‘arafat-hu (they came to 
know it). 

'> The “rending” is the smoke’s penetration of the elemental spheres in its rise 
to the stellar lights of the “luminous spheres” (see supra). “It rose up” (sa‘tda) could 
also be tr. as “it vaporized, or became sublimated,” suggesting a kind of alchemi- 
cal significance. Hayiila is “prime matter” (Aylé), but here the ref. must obviously 
be applied to a type of secondary matter. 

16 §ct., the haga’ig (realities) of the “luminous spheres,” acting as secondary causes 
in the formation of matter. 

'7 The “seven ways” (s., farigah) are evidently the physical “planetary” orbits. Q2 
has farig. See App. I for M’s comm. 

'8 Qur. 41: 11. Foll. Arberry in the trn. of tstawa ila (Ubay b. Ka‘b and others 
read satda [He ascended] here, which happens to be the verb Ibn al-‘Arabi used 
[see n. 15, above] to describe the smoke’s rising to the supernal spheres). 

19 Qur. 41: 12. 

20 Exc. for having al-qit (sustenance) in place of agwatu-ha (their means of 
sustenance), this is a quotation from Qur. 41: 10. 
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the [Spheres’] masses (kathdfat al-aqram).*! For [the four “Days” cor- 
respond to the] four Elements (andsir) differing in [their particular] 
natures (al-awasir).” And since the Smoke of the [one] Fire from the 
seven earthly Strata (al-tibaq al-turabiyah) was [yet] variegated in color 
(al-lawntyah), therefore, so were the heavenly Strata (al-tebaq al-samawityah) 
multicolored**—blue, yellow, red, white and green—each Heaven of 
the type of its [corresponding] Earth, since it is [constituted] of part 
of it. Hence, if the origin of the Heavens is an elemental Earth (ardi 
‘unsurt), [the former] will, then, cease with the cessation [of the lat- 
ter] in the Hereafter (al-akhirah), while the supernal Spheres are per- 
petually turning (da’ivah) in their Height (ayu-ha)* without ponderable 
mass or tangible body.” 

Thus it is that the Stars (al-nwiim) are not [actually] manifested in 
[the supernal Spheres]*°—for, in fact, the Sphere (al-falak), properly 
speaking, is [only] manifest im its essence,’’ and “Star” (al-najm) is a 
term for something that emerges out of the Sphere.”* So contem- 
plate, my brother, this Good (al-khayr)? which concerns you:*° The 
Spheres continue [turning] with the continuance of the [Paradisean] 
Gardens and Man (baga’ al-jinan wa-l-insan),*' while the [physical] 





“1 Or: “the solidity of [their] bodies.” 

*2'S., dsirah: “ties, blood-lines; favors”. But Lane reports that al-Tabrizi listed 
awasir as a plur. of isr (“compact”, hence, “burden, weight”, as in Qur. 3: 81), which 
seems apropos in this context (as W also proposes). V and B2 have al-awakhir (the 
ends). M, who reasonably glosses awdsir with usé/ (origins), adds: “It is for this 
[cause] that difference in the natures (al-tabai‘) occurs, due to difference in the ele- 
ments and materials (al-mawadd).” 

*? The last clause is inscribed in the margins of C and V, and appears in the 
texts of E(?), Z, M, B2 and Q2; though it is not found in D and W. M explains 
that the heavenly strata are multifarious “due to the [differing] purity of [their] 
bodies (safa’ al-ajram). For the purity of the bodies of the lower, earthly strata affect 
that of the essences (jawdahir) of the heavens of the upper strata.” 

** Auy: “the highest point of heaven; the apogee of a planet”. The expression 
here may be used metaphorically for the luminous, supernal spheres created prior 
to the earths and heavens (see above). M has garbled this clause. 

25 Min ghayri jirm™ mahsiis™ wa-la jism” malmis". 

7° As M reasons, the stars could not “set” were it not for the cessation of the 
[turning] of their localities (zawal mahalli-ha), the physical heavens. 

*? Yabruzu bi-dhati-hi. The spheres are abstract, spiritual entities, the rational 
grounds of celestial phenomena. M has yadiru (revolves) for the verb. 

*° Zahara min, which also means “to derive, result from” (¢f the verbal phrase, 
najama min, “to spring, derive from”). For M’s comm., see App. I. 

* D, B2 and Q2 read al-khabar ([{this] report) instead. 

30 Shamala-ka: lit., “it contains/implicates you”. 

3! Foll. W and M, exc. that they both understand “man” here as part of the 
subj. (with “the heavens”) of the next clause. Another possibility would be to read 
janan (that which is hidden within; heart, mind, soul) as a ref. to the universal soul. 
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Heavens pass away with the annihilation of the Earth and acciden- 
tal Nature (fand’ al-ard wa-l-hidthan).** And consider: Were it not for 
the Essences connected (al-haga’iq al-murtabitah) and the intermediate 
spiritual Spheres (al-aflak al-riihaniyah al-mutawassitah), the Earth would 
not be converted [into anything] but earth, and the “white flour” 
[of the soil of Heaven]** would come under the foot of abasement.* 
But the manifestation of the luminous Spheres (guhiir al-aflak al-nayywat) 
is [itself] the transformation of the Heavens (tabaddul al-samawat). So 


contemplate these intimations, and explore that which these expres- 


sions imply!” 


An [Extra Seventh] Pearl:°° The Emergence of the Image 
of the Vision of the Real (mithal rwyat al-Haqq) 
in the World of Creation (Glam al-khalgq):*’ 

The Real (Praised be He!) manifests Himself to rational animals 
(al-natig min al-hayawan) in the manner of a Mirage (al-sarab) [appear- 
ing] before the thirsty**—there being nothing in the whole Universe 
which resembles the Self-Manifestation of the Real (taal l-Haqq) to 
the hearts of mankind (al-%bad) from the Heaven of Gnosis (sama’ 
al-ma‘rifah) other than this description (al-sifah).” Do you not see that 


32 Reading thus in preference to al-hadathdn (the vicissitudes of time) for a better 
rhyme with al-insan. Regarding both of these words, see Lane and Blachére (s.z.). 
The dual of Aadath (an incident, phenomenon), can also signify “day and night”, 
which would seem apposite here, but in the id@fah-construction we would need the 
gen., al-hadathayn. Q2 has bagqiyah bi-baga@’ (as in the preceding clause) here instead 
of its contrary, faniyah bi-fana’. 

33 Acc. to tradition, the soil of Paradise (turbat al-jannah) is “white flour (darmakah 
bayda’) and musk” (see, ¢.g., Muslim, Fitan, 92 and 93). 

44 The earth of Paradise is like purest, finely sifted flour, with no footprints mark- 
ing it (a metaphor for the purity which Euro-Americans have envisaged as driven 
snow). Without the influence of the higher, spiritual spheres, the earth would not 
have been sublimated to form the celestial realms as we saw above, and, hence, 
the more rarified matter of heaven would, as it were, be brought low (cf the oddly 
similar imagery of Matt. 5: 13). 

35 For a summary of M’s long comm. at this juncture, see App. I. 

6 T treat this as an “extra” (seventh) macrocosmic pearl since it obviously cor- 
responds with the seventh microcosmic jewel (mayanah), below (pp. 446-47); cf. also 
p. 82 at n. 38, of the intro. 

37 The first Cairo edn. of the ‘Anga’ (Q) resumes at this point on p. 46, |. 16, 
after a hiatus of seven pages in the Arabic text (see above, p. 384, n. 107). 

38 Cf Qur. 24: 39; and below, p. 446, n. 9. B2 is missing this clause and the one 
foll. D, which has the first sentence inscribed in the margin by the orig. copyist, 
has ‘atshan (thirsty) instead of its syn., Zaman. 

39 Sifah: “a quality, attribute, or property”; “or a description, as meaning the 
aggregate of the qualities... of a thing; or the state, condition or case of a thing”; 
also, “a word denoting an attribute (ma‘n”) and a substance (dha) (Lane, s.v.). 
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the [Divine] Self-Manifestation shall not be otherwise than from the 
Highest (al-a‘la) unto the Lowest (al-adnda)**—even as He makes the 
plains below the mountains the place of the brightest mirage (mahall 
li-l-sarab al-asna)? View it as wisdom—how clear it is! and as a drop 
of a raincloud*!—how sweet and how refreshing! 

Now, [the Real] veiled (Aqaba) the Reality of this Secret,’ in that 
He “displayed” it (nasaba-hu) in a likeness (tashbih”) to the work of 
the people of Infidelity (amal afl al-kufr [sci., the Christians?]).# But 
then [God] informed the People of [mystic] Intimation (ahl al-isharah) 
[scz., the Sufis} of [the Secret’s] exaltedness (‘azamatu-hu) with Him 
in the Eschaton (ft akhir al-amr), for He declared when He revealed 
His [pre-eternal] Covenant (‘ahdu-hu) and addressed His Servant (‘abdu- 
hu) [sci., Man, that] unless he come unto [His Secret], he would 
not find [God] by any means—God being found [only] with [this 
Secret]. At first [the Real] disguised Him (satara-hu) in the “work 
of Infidelity” (‘amal al-kufr), but afterwards [He concealed Him] in 
His exaction of the Reckoning (b:-tawaffi-hi al-hisaba),* as: 


* That is, this world (al-dunya). Q2 lacks the prep., ‘ald (upon, toward, unto); and 
V has dd (to). 

| Qatratu muzn™, in all ss. exc. for C, which has nur (light) instead of the last; 
and V, which has ma’ (water). M describes the cloud as “sashed with the overflowing 
of necessary being (mutawashshahat™ min faydi wanbi l-wujid.).” 

® Hagigqatu hadha I-sirn (the latter garbled in Q2). 

* As in Qur. 24: 39: “Concerning those who are infidels—their works (a‘malu- 
hum) are like a mirage (sardb) in a desert.” M explains that “were the infidel (al- 
kafir) to approach (tagarraba) God with all manner of piety and goodness without, 
however, perfecting his submission (¢sl@mu-hu) [to God—that is, becoming a Muslim]|-— 
all of his good deeds would be as a mirage presenting the illusion of real water (al- 
muwahhim l-l-ma’) until one actually approached it and saw that there was no water 
at all.” The purport of this rather mysterious passage is not entirely clear, and it 
must be noted that al-kufr does not really rhyme with either al-srr (above) or al- 
amr (below). Reading ‘amal afl al-kifr (the ordeal of the people of the grave) provides 
a slightly better rhyme but little reason. 

4 A ref. to the yawm al-mithdg, alluded to on many occasions (see above, pp. 
247-48, n. 18). 

® Hatté idha ja@’a-hu lam yajid-hu shay”, wa-wujida Llahu ‘nda-hu. G and W read 
the last clause in the act. voice, making “God” the obj. Shay’ (with the neg., 
“lno}thing”) here perhaps foreshadows its occurrence in the well-known verse quoted 
below (at n. 47), This line is so elliptical that it 1s entirely possible to construe its 
meaning in more than one way. If my reading 1s valid, then I think that Ibn al- 
‘Arabi is alluding very cautiously to the Seal of the saints as God’s “secret.” To 
take this interpretation one long step further, then, the “people of infidelity” could 
be taken to refer to the Christians as followers of Jesus, the universal Seal of saint- 
hood. (In this connection, ¢f John 14, esp. vv. 6-7; this happens also to be the 
chap. which many Muslims cite as orig. containing Jesus’s foretelling of the Prophet 
Ahmad’s advent [see Qur. 61: 6)). 

*6 Foll. D and Z. Instead of the first, C, Q2 and the margin of W read br-tawftyah 
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There is nothing like unto Him, and He is the Hearer, the Seer (al- 
Sami‘ al-Basin?*’ 


—But His description (wasfu-hu) is not realized—‘He being the Subtle, 
the Aware (al-Latif al-Khabir).”** So raise these tent-ropes (al-tunub) 
and pierce these veils (a/-Awjub), and you will see a marvelous Marvel 
(al-‘ajab al-‘wab), and you shall extol the Shell (al-gishr) that protects 
this Core (al-lubab)\* 


An [Eighth] Pearl: The Close Adherence of the facynths (ultham 
al-yawagit) and the Ordering of the Times (intizam al-mawagqit):”° 
When the Creation (al-khaligah) was made ready (tamahhada) and 
the Subtle-Ray (al-raqigah) was extended to the Reality [of Muhammad] 
(al-hagigah),’' and the Adamite Human Substance (al-shakhs al-insani 
al-Adami),** created by the power of the [Divine] Transcendence (b7- 


yad al-tanzih)’? and clothed in the garb of honoring and praise (hullat 


(with the fulfilment [of the reckoning]); and V, B2 and Q have /fa-yuwaff-hi (but 
He will give him his full share). W has 7-tawfiqi; and M is garbled. Cf Qur. 24: 39 
(end). I read this very obscure line as a furtive allusion to Jesus, who as Seal/Mahdi, 
could be said to represent the Judge in the eschaton (cf Rev. 1: 7-8). 

*” Laysa ka-mithh-hi shay, etc. (Qur. 42: 11, already quoted above, on p. 338 [at 
n. 92], where it was specifically applied to the “ocean of the ruby” [cf n. 50, 
below]). Muthi (like; likeness, image) in this verse was sometimes understood by Siufis 
to be a substantive, representing some form of the Muhammadan Reality as a kind 
of mystical hypostasis. Here there may be a connection with the word, mithal (image), 
in the section-heading. 

* This is the continuation of Qur. 42: 11; but of also 6: 103: “Vision cannot 
realize Him (la tudnku-hu |-absaru), but He comprehends all vision. He is the Subtle, 
the Aware,” which may be compared to the clause preceding, where (God’s? the 
secret’s?) distinguishing mark (wasf) is not realizable (4a _yudraku). Recall that above, 
at n. 43, al-sifah was evidently applied to the “mirage” manifestation of God. (Qur. 
6: 103 is the subj. of a tafstr affixed to Ms. Manisa 4868 [pp. 210-11], copied in 
Malatya, c. 615/1218). 

* B2 and M have al-kitab (the book) instead. 

°° The “jacynths,” hyacinths, or corundums, are the “ruby” and the “topaz” 
treated in this important section, symbolizing the Seal of the saints (Jesus) and his 
protégé, presumably the special Muhammadan Seal—that is, Ibn al-‘Arabi himself. 
Cf. above, pp. 335-36sg., where the “ruby and its lustrous shell” 1s first introduced. 
In line with that earlier usage, M identifies the ruby here also with the Muhammadan 
Reality and the topaz with Adam. The “times” refer generally to the “stages” and 
“cycles” of this section, but more concretely to the imagery of stringing gem-beads 
to form a necklace (but ¢f also below, p. 448, n. 25). 

°! The khaligah (phenomenal creation) is connected to the /agigah (creative real- 
ity) by the ragigah (“line, thread of light”; see Gloss., s.v.). Q2 has al-dagigah (? the 
particle) instead of the latter, using another term employed by Ibn Qasr in his Ahal‘ 
al-Na‘layn. 

2 C adds al-jusmani (corporeal) in the margin as a second adj. after al-insani (omit- 
ted in B2); and D and Q2 have the same before. 

°3-'V has al-tashbth (anthropomorphism) instead of the last, its contrary. 
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al-tashrif wa-l-tanwih),’* was corporealized (taassada) in the First Earthly- 
Arising (awwal al-nash’ al-turabi)’—the body (alyasad) coming and 
going,”° stage (tawr) after stage, cycle (kawr) after cycle,°’ in [various] 
forms (gawalib),”> the number of which is myriad and their duration 
extensive’’—those stages in those cycles [ultimately] became a unified 
Arising (nash’ah muttahidah\ and a corporeal, individualized Form 
(hay’ah fardiyah mutajassadah).°' When [the human entity’s] physical 
frame (binyatu-ha) was finished and its refinement (tasfiyatu-ha) com- 
pleted, the spiritual Substance (al-shakhs al-rihani),” the Divine Word 
(al-kalimah al-ilahiyah) and the Lordly Command (al-amr al-rabbani) 
were breathed into it,°? and the Form (al-nash’ah) rose up, supported 
by its trunk (sdégu-ha),* based upon its Mandate (amru-ha).© 

For the cycle of development (a/-dawr b1-l-nash’) continued [around] 
to the very Source of Genesis (asl al-bad’\ until that “Day” (al-nahar) 
was stripped from the “Night” of its Earth (layl ardi-ht) and attained 


+ Tanwih: “praise; allusion, intimation”, etc. Focusing on the secondary connota- 
tion, the human form is a kind of veil or symbol (re-veiling) alluding to, or alle- 
gorizing the Divine. This, of course, is the doctrine of “anthropomorphism” (al-tashbih), 
which is, indeed, Q’s reading here (al-tashbih in place of al-tashrif). V has al-tanzih 
(transcendentism) instead; and M, al-tanwir (illumination). 

°° 'V has al-sarabi (mirage-like) instead of the last. 

°° Wa-taraddada, in all mss. instead of a IInd form verb as in both printed edns. 
Could this signify a doctrine of reincarnation, or metempsychosis (tandsukh)? 

°” See Gloss., s.v. In what follows, we may infer that the kawr is a subdivision or 
epicycle of the fawr. 

8 S., qalab: “a model (< Gr., kalapous); mold, matrix; form, body [as opposed to 
spirit]” (see Dozy, s.v.); and Passion, I, 16). 

9 Yakthuru ‘adadu-hum wa-yakburu amadu-hum. In D and Q2 the prons. are inanimate, 
or non-human, plurals (-Aa). ‘These may refer to cycles of actual human incarnations. 

® As in all ss., although mutawahhadah (“unified”, in the sense of “individualized”) 
would make a better rhyme (with mutajassadah). 

*! One might be excused for detecting a kind of “evolutionary” doctrine of anthro- 
pogenesis here. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

° M regards the shakhs (individual, person) as Adam himself, breathed into his 
clay-form (al-tinah). ‘The primary meaning of shakhs, however, is the “corporeal form, 
figure or substance of a man” (see Lane, s.v.), and this latter is evidently the sense 
intended here (see Gloss., 5.v.). 

63 Nafakha fi-ha. Cf. Qur. 32: 9, 15: 29, 38: 72; and 21: 91 and 66: 12, where 
the ref. is to God’s breathing of His Spirit into Adam or the virgin Mary; and 3: 
49, where it is Jesus who animates the clay image of a bird. 

* Saq can also have the sense of “soul, or self” (see Lane, s.v. [end]). 

® Foll. V, B2, M and both printed edns.: ‘Ala saqi-ha ta‘tamidu, wa-bi-amri-ha 
tastanidu. Instead of the last, C(?), E(?), D, W and Z, all good ss., apparently read 
tastabaddu (alone possesses), but this does not suit the rhyme at all. ‘The form’s “man- 
date” is the Divine-creative command (amr) to be (Kun fa-yakiinu [Qur. 6: 73, et al.]). 

6 This is garbled in Q2 and other ss. 
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unto its highest Element (‘unsuru-hu /-ala)°’—a portion of it blending 
with a portion” and remaining as a Guardian (ragib) in its highest 
Height (awju-hu l-a‘la)}—a Reckoner (hastb) down through the succes- 
sion of ages.” You will surely see Him with your own eyes” in the 
Station of Establishment (magam al-tamkin) “and you will certainly 
learn of His tidings (naba’u-hu) after a while,”’’ when He will be the 
Wisest of Rulers (ahkam al-hakimin [sct., the deified Seal/Mahdi as 
manifestation of the Muhammadan Reality]).” For when He had 
been taken up,” as we related, in the “Robe” (al-nda’) in which we 
concealed Him,’* the Kingdom fell to corruption” and destruction 
spread over all of mankind” until [such time as] the Sun should 


7 “Earth” is the lowest of the four elements; “fire” the highest. On the “strip- 
ping of the day from the night,” cf Qur. 36: 37, alluded to earlier (see p. 373, at 
n. 14), where the referent was the Muhammadan Reality. Here it would appear to 
be the human “spiritual substance” (al-shakhs al-riihani), which sheds its earthly “skin” 
in the mystical death. 

8 Wa-khtalata ba‘du-hu bi-ba‘di-hi (Q2 has garbled this phrase). The “highest ele- 
ment” is presumably the Divine Spint (= “fire”) breathed into man (see n. 63, 
above), which, from another perspective, is none other than the Reality, or Light 
of Muhammad, from which, we saw earlier (p. 373, et seg.), a “portion” (gif‘ah) was 
separated off. 

°° “Ala taaqubi l-adwan. The epithet, hastb, is applied to God in Qur. 4: 6 and 33: 
39, as is ragib in 4: 1 and 33: 52. One of the connotations of the latter is “a son 
as successor, heir”. In any case, as we learn below, this spiritualized element is 
apparently personified in Jesus as the inner, mystical Seal of sainthood. 

0 Wa-la-tabsurunna-hu ald l-ta‘yin (to rhyme with tamkin). Here I think that ta‘yin 
(specification, appointment) has the sense of %yan (eye-witnessing). Gf Qur. 68: 5. 
The obj. is the “Guardian-reckoner,” who, we may gather from what follows, is 
the Seal/Mahdi, but apotheosized in his ultimate identification with the Muhammadan 
Reality, or “Source of genesis” (see supra), the omega uniting with the alpha. Cf Rev. 
1: 7 (and Isa. 40: 5). 

" Qur. 38: 88 (the last verse of the siirah). 

” This appellation is applied to God as Lord of the Judgment in Qur. 95: 8 (cf 
also 11: 45). 

8 Trtafa‘a: “he ascended, passed away from view”. I think that the allusion is, in 
part, to God’s “taking up” Jesus at the time of his martyrdom (see Qur. 3: 55 and 
4: 157-58). Cf Acts 1: 9-11, where the ascension/disappearance of Jesus into Heaven 
is the occasion of indicating the manner of his return as messiah (to be understood 
in terms of v. 8). 

™ See above, p. 412 (at nn. 43 and 45), where Jesus is said to have been veiled 
as a “secret” in the ‘amal al-kufr (= the worship of the idolatrous Christians) until 
the time that he will return as the Seal/Mahdi to set aright the state of corrup- 
tion and disorder in the world during his absence therefrom. Q? has al-radd (the 
return) instead of al-nda’. 

 Lahigati l-mamlakatu bi-l-fasadi. In place of the last, M and Q read al-safad 
(coition [of animals}). Q2 has tahagqagat: |-mahlakatu (the danger was realized) instead 
of the first. 

7 Q2 adds al-bilad, reading: “over all the country and mankind.” 
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come forth” in His storm-cloud (ft hamal-ha)” [upon] the House of 
His Nobility and Felicity (bayt sharafi-had wa-jadhali-ha)” and the [New] 
Aeon (al-dawr) dawns” and the Command comes down. There is no 
Heavenly Host (mala a‘la) not thunderstruck by that Theophany (al- 
tqjallz),®' and no lofty [celestial] “carpet” (rafraf asna)* except it be a 
locus (mahall) of that [Divine] “Coming-down” (al-tadall). 

Then the Light of “There is nothing like unto Him’”® lowered 
Itself into the node (unbib)** of that which casts an afternoon shadow 
( fay’):® [—For the Light had been] embraced in the Robes of safe- 
guarding (ardiyat al-sawn) until It arrived in the World of existence 
(Glam al-kawn), and the radiant Star (al-dirr’ al-mushnq)*® alighted in 
Its mansion (burju-hu)®’ and the given Number [of the Seal-Mahdi] 
(al-raqm al-miida‘) fell to Its lot.82 For a Topaz ( ydgitah safra’ [yellow 


” (2 has hallat (it alights; becomes resident in) for the verb. 

8 For the Biblical image of the messiah whom all shall see “coming in the clouds 
of Heaven,” see Dan. 7: 13, Matt. 24: 30, Rev. 1: 7, et al. Ft hamali-ha could mean, 
rather, “in the sign of Aries (the first house of the sun).” 

9 V, B2 and both printed edns. have garbled this. 

8° JVa-sata‘a I-dawru, in C, E, W and Z. The other ss. have al-nur (the light) in 
place of the last. 

8! This clause is omitted in M and garbled in Q2. “Thunderstruck”: su%ga (cf 
Qur. 7: 143). 

82 Cf Qur. 55: 76, where rafraf is said by some to denote cushions or carpets, 
and by others, gardens. 

83 Qur. 42: 11 (¢f above, p. 379 at n. 63). 

84 Unbib: “a node; tube, pipe”, etc. (see Gloss., s.v.). ‘The secondary meanings 
listed by Lane are: “a way, road, track”, etc.,; and Dozy gives as one sense of unbibah, 
“a chest or coffre for relics, a reliquary” (s.v.), which resonates with the meaning 
of duy (a woman’s jewelry box) in n. 88, below. 

8 That is, a physical entity subject to corruption. 

8 See Lane, s.v. [kawkab| dirr?, where he gives as one of the senses of this expres- 
sion: “a star that is impelled [ yudra’u] in its course from the east to the west.” 
Another possibility is a “shooting star”, as one that is “propelled” against the devil 
(of. Isa. 14: 12-1559., and Luke 10: 18). M_ glosses it as “a great, shining star that 
emerges from the east toward the end of the evening”—the “morning star”, which 
is actually Venus (Lane also notes that some identified the kawkab dir’ as one of 
the five planets). 

87 Burn: “a tower (< Gr., pyrgos); a sign of the zodiac”. The plur., bduriz, has the 
latter meaning in Qur. 15: 16, 25: 61 and 85: | (the title of the sérah). As halla also 
means “to become incarnate”, it may be possible to interpret this clause: “The radi- 
ant star (from the east) was born in his zodiacal sign (in the west)’—an allusion to 
the Mahdi as “sun rising in the west”. 

8 Hasala... fi durji-hi. A durj is a small basket, casket, or case in which women 
may keep perfume, ec. (and in Modern Arabic, a “drawer”). Its syn., safat, can sig- 
nify a burial casket. These may be taken as playful allusions to the precise astro- 
logical darajah (the “degree” of the buy, or zodiacal sign) of the Seal/Mahdi’s birth. 
But the notion of a small jewelry-box foreshadows the topaz hollowed out to con- 
tain the ruby described in the foll. passage. 
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jacynth])°? was hollowed out [to make room] for a Ruby (ydaqitah 
hamra’ [red jacynth]}), which [God] (Be He Praised!) then deposited 
inside [the Topaz], sealing it with the seal (khdtam) [of the verse]: 


Verily, the Hour is coming (al-sa‘ah atiyat™); I will virtually conceal It! 


When the two Realities (al-hagigatan) closely adhered”! and the two 
Subtle-Rays (al-ragiqatan) intertwined, the celestial Spheres radiated 
and the Angelic Regents kept themselves [from disobedience to 
God],” [starry] missiles (al-rwiim [sci., “shooting stars”]) appearing 
before him who purposed to attack [viz., Satan],°* while the Real-Light 
(al-niir al-haqg)* and the True-Words (al-kalim al-sadq) came down. 

Then the two Gems (al-ydqiitatan) were snatched away in the [clouds 
of] darkness*® in order that the Topaz®’ might behold those signs 
(al-ayai) which had been hidden from her. For when the Topaz 
joined with her Sister [the Ruby], she became to Her a Daughter 
(bint).°* Then [the latter, the Topaz] ascended to the One to Whom 
she was an abode (bayd),” and the Mother [the Ruby] honored Her 


89 Yagit < Gr., hykinthos, “hyacinth, jacinth” (see Jeffery, s.v.): a word used to 
denote various gems, depending on their color (see p. 549). 

90 Akadu ukhfiyu-ha (Qur. 20: 15): The ruby (= the coming “hour,” a metonym of 
the Seal/Mahdi) is concealed within the topaz. The evocation of the image of the 
virgin Mary “containing” the child, Jesus, in her womb is irresistible. Gf also 15: 
85, 22: 7 and 40: 59. “[The hour] is coming in power. [God] is concealing it 
[now] in accordance with a Lordly wisdom, but He will manifest it when He wills” 
(M); after which al-Maqabirl conflates Qur. 16: 1 and 21: 37: “The command of 
God will come, but do not try to hasten Me!” 

9! [ltahamat (cognate with the first masdar verbal noun in the subj.-heading). Q2 
has wJtahagat (came in close contact). 

% Wa-‘tasamati l-amlaku. Regarding the latter term, see Gloss., s.v. V lacks this 
clause. 

> See above, p. 231, n. 33. 

* M and Q2 have al-rih (the spirit) instead of the first. 

° See Wéorterbuch, s.v. kalimah, for instances of the collective, kam, with sing. adjs. 

% Thumma khtulisat...ft l-zulumat. V, B2 and Q have “from” (min) instead of 
“in.” 

7 Q2 has al-sughra (the smallest) here and in the next clause rather than al-safra’ 
(the yellow [jacynth]). As we surmise below, the topaz symbolizes the author him- 
self (as the special Muhammadan Seal), while the ruby stands for the universal 
Seal—Jesus. 

% Instead of this, Q2 has bayt (a dwelling, abode). M identifies the “daughter” 
as the topaz (and the ruby as her “mother”), which interpretation I follow, even 
though, earlier, the topaz was described as a contaimer (a kind of womb) of the ruby 
(see also what follows). 

% Q has bint (a daughter) instead. Most of the ss. at this point revert to the 
masc. gender in prons. referring to the ruby, but I have maintained the conven- 
tion in light of the overt fem. symbolism. 
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“dwelling” (mathwa-ha)'™ and extolled Her counterpart (mustawa-ha).'°! 


For the Ruby emerged from behind the Veil of concealment (hyab 
al-katm)—and lo! She is the very Light of the Seal (nir al-khatm), Who 
addresses [Her counterpart]'® in the language of inquiry (b7-lisan al- 
istinba’):' 

“T am the Seal of the Saints (khdtam al-awliya’) and the Forerunner 
of the Society of sincere Friends (mugaddam jama‘at al-asfya’). 1 am 
the hidden Secret of your Wisdom (maknin hikmat-ka) and the Seal 
of your Community (khatam ummati-ka).”'** Then [the Ruby] inquired 
of [the Topaz]:'° “Would you [agree to] be a Faithful Minister (wazir 
siddig) for Me?”'® [The latter] answered, “But You have already 
appointed as Khalifah a Noble One (‘atig [sci., Abt. Bakr al-Siddiq]):'°’ 


He bore his mantle/pall (rida’u-hu)'’—for, behold, he is the “Faithful 
One” (al-siddig) before him (iza’a-hu), while the “Sun of the West” 
(shams al-gharb) [= the Mahdi will come] behind him (waraa-hu).' 


Thereafter, [the Ruby] departed from [the Topaz], having given her 


: 110 


JOY 


100 This and the foll. clause are garbled in Q2. 

101 Or: “her seat.” While the topaz and ruby are actually “sisters” under God, 
and, therefore, equal (mustaw), in their specific relationship the latter is the prog- 
enitor of the former. 

22 The gender here changes to masc. for both subj. and obj. in all ss. (see 
n. 99, above). 

105 That is, inquiry as to whether or not the topaz would accept the position of 
“faithful minister” (see z/fra). 

4 “Your community”: the Sufi brotherhood. This clause is missing in E and M. 

' Here the gender of the ruby reverts again to the fem., while that of the topaz 
is made masc. (in consonance with wazir siddiq). 

106 Cf Qur. 20: 29 and 25: 35, where Aaron is styled the wazir of Moses. On 
this term, see Jeffrey, s.v. 

'°! Qad istakhlafia ‘atiq” (cf. above, pp. 29354q.). 

108 The mda’ is the coffin-mantle, or drape, the corners of which were carried by 
the pall-bearers at a funeral. The image in what follows is that of the pall-bearers 
in front of and behind the bier. 

'8 The Siddiq (= the caliph, Abt’ Bakr) bears the Prophet’s mantle, representing 
his authority in the beginning of the era of the universal caliphate, even as the 
Mahdi (= Ibn al-‘Arabi as mystical “Sun of the west” and Seal of sainthood) does 
in the latter days. 

1! Wa-gad shaga-hu. That is to say, the “ruby” (= the universal Seal of the saints, 
Jesus) made the “topaz” (the special Seal, Ibn al-‘Arabi) to understand how that, in 
addition to the venerable Abi Bakr as caliph, or “successor” of the Prophet par 
excellence, [bn al-‘Arabi himself would be called upon to play the role of successor 
as the veritable “Sun” from the Islamic west, or Maghrib, and leader of the com- 
munity of believers in the latter days. For M’s rather simplistic interpretation of 
this passage (which is given in a later context), see App. I. 
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When the accidents had vanished''' and the lights were extin- 
guished,''? the Semblant Subtle-Ray (al-ragiqah al-mithliyah) uniting 
with the Universal Reality (al-hagigah al-kulltyah)''’ in the node (unbiib)'" 
of the [Universal-] Substantial Emerald (al-zumurrudah al-tiniyah),'” 
the voice of the [Topaz, the Ruby’s] Minister (sawt waziri-hi)''® was 
heard—the Master of His Secret and His Rule (sa@hizb sern-hi wa- 
tadbiri-h1) whom He appointed as His Caliph, the Seal of His Saints 
(khatam awliyai-h) in accordance with all of His Ways.'’’ Thereafter, 
such things [occurred] in this Theophany as time (al-wagt) does not 
suffice to reveal, nor can the present state (al-Adal) disclose their tid- 
ings. But, truly, the purpose of this book is none other than the 
Gnosis of the Successor and the Seal (ma‘rifat al-khalifah wa-l-khatm) 
and the Coming-down of the Definitive Command (tanazzul al-amr 
al-hatm). 

So, then, let us say: [‘The Muhammadan Seal of the Saints] re- 
turned to his Origin (ba@u-hu) through his night (/aylu-hu), arriving 
at the morning prayer (salat al-subh) with his people (ahlu-hu).''® And 
that body (al-jasad) became a Lord over his peers, [both] those who 
went before or after,''? since the substance of the Original Reality 


'!! Udimati l-aghyaru (as voc. in E and W). The sing. of the latter, ghayr, signifies 
primarily “a rival, an other”; but it also connotes a “change, or difference”, or “the 
act of changing” (= taghyir). In some of its usages it may be confounded with the 
plur., ghzyar (accidents, changes of fortune; lies), as would appear to be the case here. 

12M specifies that this is at the end of time, quoting the trad.: “Islam began as 
a stranger (gharib), and it shall return as it began... .” (see Muslim, /man, 232, et al.). 
I think, however, that the ref. is primarily to the initiatic “union” of the universal 
Seal (the ruby, Jesus) and its “semblant”, the special Muhammadan Seal (the topaz, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi), which was the subj. of the heady chap., “Purest Sealed Wine,” in 
Pt. I (pp. 281-87). 

''S D, V, B2 and Q garble this expression; and M is wanting the entire sentence. 

'l4 On this word, see above, n. 84. 

'!S The emerald is a metonym for the universal soul (al-nafs al-kulliyah) in Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s symbolism (see Mufam, no. 317), as is the ruby in some contexts. Here the 
adj., al-tiniyah (< tin = Gr., hylé@) suggests that the ref. could be to the ‘anga’ mughnib 
itself as emblem of prime matter. B2 and Q add “universal” (al-kulktyah). 

6 Viz., the topaz, representing Ibn al-‘Arabi himself as existential counterpart 
of the universal Seal of sainthood. As we may infer below, however, that the ref. 
is also to the Prophet Muhammad as historical instantiation of the Muhammadan 
Reality. 

''7 Fy lyaryt ‘ala anha’t-hu. Here I tr. in the masc. gender, though I take the pron. 
to refer to the ruby. 

''8 That is, through his own “night-journey” (zs7d’) he returns to his source, reach- 
ing it at dawn, when he leads his people in the communal prayer. 

3 Fa-tasawwada dhalika ljasadu ‘ala amthal-hi/ mim-man tagaddama aw ta’akhkhara min 
ashkah-h. V, B2 and Q add bi-‘amali-ha (by means of his activity) after al-jasad. 
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(maddat al-hagigah al-asliyah) and the Primordial Form (al-nashah al- 
bad tyah)'*® belong to [the Seal] in their essence (min dhati-ha), while 
their attributes (s2/atu-ha) go to others. 


A [Ninth] Pearl: A Rebuttal (‘tirad) to Him Who Hunts 
with [the Arrow of | Obliquty (al-mivad):'*' 

When this Muhammadan Arising (al-nash’ al-Muhammad?)'” was in 
that elevated Station (al-manzilah al-altyah) and became the Compre- 
hensive Origin (al-asl al-yami‘) of all of Creation (lyami‘ al-bariyah), 
and the honor which would not be properly bestowed upon any 
other accrued to him, and the Real (Praised be He!) established him 
as the Image of His Benefit and His Harm (séirat naf%t-hi wa-dayn-h)'”” 
with Justice and Grace, collectively and particularly,’ willing that 
His Honoring of [Muhammad] (¢akrimatu-hu) be made complete regard- 
ing sense (/iss”) as it had already been perfected spiritually (nafs), 
He caused a corporeal Image (sirah muwjassamah) for [him]'*’ to arise 
in the World of sense after the completion of the cycle (al-dawrah), 


120 Instead of the last, D, V, B2, M and Q read al-badaniyah (corporeal); and Q2 
has al-bida@iyah. The latter also adds ismu-hu (its name) before min dhati-ha. 

2) [trad lh-man asaba l-sayd bi-l-mi‘rad. This heading can be understood in sev- 
eral ways, a good example of the very Straussian device to which it refers, ta‘rid 
(obliquity in speech; equivocation). The mz‘rad, as Lane explains (s.v.), is an “arrow” 
w/o feathers or a tip, and thick in the middle (‘avd), which is shot sideways so that 
the prey is struck with its main body and killed by concussion rather than pene- 
tration. Acc. to Islamic law, however, that kind of game is not lawful to be eaten 
(see Concordance, s.v. mi‘rad), so the idea here is evidently one who argues in a hereti- 
cal/specious manner against—or, more likely, one who insinuates against, or casts 
aspersion upon—Ssufi teachings. On the other hand, mrad also signifies “an oblique, 
indirect, ambiguous, or equivocal mode of speech [= ta‘id],” so that it is tempting 
to understand the phrase as s.th. like: “one who hits the mark with indirect speech”. 
The genius of Arabic is indicated in the proverb quoted by Lane: “Venly, in oblique 
modes of speech (al-ma‘@rid) 1s ample scope to avoid lying.” This chap. corresponds 
to the ninth “jewel”, below (pp. 450-53), which treats of man’s dual nature, cor- 
poreal and spintual. 

122 Q? has al-hamdi (laudatory) for the adj. In the context of the preceding sec- 
tion, this “Muhammadan arising” will be assumed to represent the Muhammadan 
Seal (the topaz). As we gather mfra, however, the ref. becomes identified with the 
orig. Muhammadan Reality itself, which is about to become incarnate in the Prophet 
Muhammad. Notwithstanding, I believe that the latter is to be assimilated to 
Muhammad Jn al-‘Arabi as the heir and seal of Muhammadan sainthood. 

'23 Instead of the last (to rhyme with ghayru-hu), V and W have durru-hu, mean- 
ing much the same (cf Qur. 39: 38), and Q2 has dayrah. 

124 “Adl™ wa-fadl™, wa-jam‘™ wa-fasl™. 

'29 As the pron. is actually fem., the ref. is evidently to the Muhammadan Reality 
(al-hagigah), or else to God’s “honoring” (takrimah) of the Prophet. V, B2 and Q add 
wa-hayah mukammalah (and a perfected form) after “a corporeal image.” 
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its End turning toward its Beginning,'*® while it was in its Middle 
endowed with speech (mukallamah).'*’ [God] (Be He Praised!) then 
named that immaculate, venerated Body (al-jsm al-mukarram al-mutahhar) 
MunHammabD,'” and He made him to be an Imam for all People, and 
for the whole World a Lord (sayyzd). And the Voice of Gommand 
(isan al-amr)'*? spoke to the exterior (zahir\'!? of that Body (al-jasad), 
declaring: “I am the Lord of the Progeny of Adam—no boast!” 
After that [the Muhammadan Reality] was made to come down 
as an Instruction (ta‘im) for [mankind], so He became “poor” (2flagara) 
[like them].'*? Then [the incarnate Muhammad] gazed upon and 
considered [his fellow human beings] repeatedly,'** and averred: “I 
am [only] a man (bashar) [like you].”'*’—That is, we are to [the Reality 
of Muhammad] an “example” (mithal), as He is a “Model” (tzmthal)'** 
to us: Sometimes He sacrosanctitates (tagaddasa) and sometimes He 


126 V, B2 and Q add the foll. phrase: wa-thubbitati l-hikmatu min fa‘ui-ha (? and 
wisdom is confirmed by its practioner). For my comm. on this and similar inter- 
polations in these ss., see App. I. 

27 Instead of this, C, V, B2 and Q read mukammalah (complete), but this is cor- 
rected in the margin of C. M understands the ref. to be to the prophets’ recep- 
tion of scriptures. “Its middle”: wasatu-ha (awsatu-ha in B2, M and both edns.). V, 
B2 and Q add after this: “... as it was noble (musharrafah)[or ‘illuminated’ (mushnqah)| 
at its beginning and its end.” The idea would appear to be that the cycle of devel- 
opment that begins at the “bottom” with the spiritual inception of man reaches its 
initial perfection at the “top” of the cycle, its “middle,” where it is endowed with 
speech, but then continues to move in a downward arc that results in the forma- 
tion of the physical body at the orig. starting-point. 

128 “This is his proper, celebrated name (‘alamu-hu |-mashhir), while he has num- 
berless appellations and characterizations (asma@ wa-awsaf), all of which [this] book 
could never extend to enumerate” (M). While the ref. is ostensibly to the Prophet 
Muhammad, recall that this is also the proper name of Ibn al-‘Arabi, who, as 
Muhammadan Seal of the saints, may well be the real referent here. 

129 Tisdn means “voice” in such expressions as lisdn al-hal, or lisan al-dhikr (see 
Worterbuch, 5.v.). 

'30 Thus in all of the ss., although we are probably to understand zahr (the lower 
back = loins), as when God inquired of the children of Adam present in the seed 
of their progenitors’ loins (zguhiru-hum) in Qur. 7: 172: “Am I not your Lord? 
(A-lastu b1-Rabbi-Kum ?).” 

131 (2 has ightafara (and he forgave) instead. 

132 Wa-raddada fi-him I-basara wa-l-nazara. Instead of the last, E, W and M have 
the verbal, wa-nazara, and the latter omits al-basar. 

'33 Qur. 18: 110 (quoted also below, p. 451 at n. 44). 

134 Mithal has a wide range of significations (“s.th. equal, similar; an example; 
image; pattern; model; quality, manner, fashion”, éic.); as does tmthal (pattern, 
template; statue; idol), but their usage here (and below, p. 451, n. 49) seems pecu- 
liar, in any case (cf also above, p. 278 at n. 10). Another, far-fetched possibility: 
“We are a bedspread (mithal) for him, and he is a pattern/template [for cutting 
fabric-material] for us.” 
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assimilates (tajannasa),'* for He is the One who goes before (al-sabiq), 


while we are those who come after (al-lahigun); He is the Truthful 
(al-sadiqg), and we are the Faithful (al-musaddiqiin).'"° Even as His cor- 
poreal Form (siratu-hu |-jasadiyah) was also a Seal (khatm) for the Station 
of [Prophetic] Informing (magdm al-inba’)'’’—not for the Form of Cre- 
ating (sirat al-insha’\'!**—so He had been a Beginning (bad’) for the 
coming-to-be of the Universe (cwujiid al-kawn)'*? and the manifesta- 


tion of the Source/Essence (zuhir al-‘ayn)'*°—the turning of His Sphere 


(dawrat falaki-m) [in the latter case] being the cycle of Kingship 
(dawratu mulk™), while the first-mentioned is the cycle of a King (dawratu 
malik"\,"*! 

Perhaps you will ask how the existence of the King'* comes after 
the existence of the Kingdom (wujiid al-mamlakah),'* when the latter 


'35 Tagdis corresponds to tanzih (regarding the Divine as transcendent), while tajnis 
is a syn. of tashbih (viewing God in comparison to human qualities, anthropomor- 
phism). The former, then, refers to the Muhammadan Reality’s being “Lord of the 
children of Adam,” and the latter to his becoming “poor’—a human being. Cf 
Phil. 2: 6-7. 

136 Cf p. 283, n. 20, above. 

'37 Instead of this, Q2 has jism (a body). The “seal” here is the antithesis of the 
“beginning” (bad’) in the foll. clause. The ostensible ref. is to Muhammad’s being 
the Seal of the prophets. 

138 That is, Muhammad’s corporeal existence constitutes the seal, or omega, of 
prophecy (= khatm al-inba’), but his Divine essence is the alpha of creation (bad al- 
insha’\. Instead of the last, M has al-insdén (man), and, after trying to explicate his 
misreading, goes on to say: “For God causes to arise at the beginning of each cen- 
tury a saintly man (rajul wali) who can rule the world..., he being the ‘pole’ who 
exercises free disposal under the sufferance of our Prophet (al-qgutb al-mutasarnf ‘ala 
gadami nabiyi-na).” 

139 Foll. V, W, Z and Q, which read bad” h-wujitdi l-kawm, rather than bad’u 
l-kawni l-wujiidi (the beginning of the world of existence), as in most of the other ss. 

140 ‘V, B2 and Q add: “And in his bringing-up [of the world] (/Azdanatu-hu) is safe- 
guarding (al-sawn).” 

41 Foll. V and Z, which seem to read elu thus in the two instances. E (voc. by 
a later hand) gives the reverse of this, reading malik/malak (king/angel) for the first 
and mulk (kingship; tenure) for the second; D has “king” for the first; while M has 
“angel” for the first and milk (property, estate) for the second; and W has muék for 
both. Q2 has garbled this line. Obviously, all of the copyists are uncertain of the 
text—as am I, although my reading would seem borne out by what follows. The 
“first-mentioned cycle” is that of prophetic “informing” (al-inba’), as opposed to the 
one devoted to creation (al-insha’). As we see in what follows, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s real 
concern may be to establish that the Seal/Mahdi exists in spirit even before the 
realization of his eschatological kingdom on earth (note that our author uses the 
word, mulk, in the sense of mamlakah). 

'2 As voc. in D, V and M. W, again, reads al-milk. 

‘8 In the present context this could signify: How can the physical image (al-siirah 
al-jasadiyah), the historical instantiation of the Divine creative-reality (= al-hagigah al- 
Muhammadiyah), which is Ibn al-‘Arabt himself, precede the actual manifestation of 
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has already been brought upon the arena of destruction (maydan al- 
halakah).'**—[Well, that is] by [the Kingdom’s] support (estzna@du-hd) 
being in One Who is [to come] at that time,'*® [depending] upon 
One Who will arise as its Power and its Pillar (amru-had wa-%tmadu- 
ha).—Then, here I am: I quench the thirst'*® and show the Way! 

And [now] I shall inform you of the extension of the Subtle-Rays 
(imtidad al-raga’iq)'*’ and the interconnection of the essential Realities 
(tanasub al-haqga’q). 


A [Tenth] Pearl: The Extension of the Subtle-Rays (imtidad al-raqa’1q) 
from the Muhammadan Reality to All of the Essential Realities (al-haqa’.q): 

When, as we have already set forth,'*® the Real (Praised be He!) 
produced the celestial Spheres as a “raised Ceiling” (sagf marfu‘)'® 
for the people of the Depths (aA/ al-sufl) and prepared the Earth as 
a “Bed laid down” (mihdd mawdi‘)'”° for the dregs of refuse (huthalat 
al-thufl\,!"' and the Essences [of the Reality of Muhammad] (May 
God bless and keep Him!] spread forth from His Seat (mustawa-hu) 
among the Heavenly Host,!°? and His Ways (¢ara’tqu-hu) were fashioned 


the latter as the noble Mahdi in the universal parousia at the end of times? This 
question may have orig. arisen in theological controversy in the inverse form of 
those who denied the current existence of the Mahdi (and, therefore, the relevance 
of any debate as to his identity) on the grounds that a king cannot precede the 
existence of his kingdom—a position which Jesus countered in John 18: 36. Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s own response to the question strikes me as reminiscent of Christ’s answer 
to the disciples of John the Baptist in Luke 7: 20-23. 

4 M writes (missing the point, I think): “Because the postponement of [the king’s] 
existence till after [that of ] the kingdom results necessarily in the corruption (_/asad) 
of the latter, just as [in the case of] the flock without a shepherd....” A better 
rhyme with al-mamlakah would be al-mahlakah (the peril). 

145 That is, at the apocalyptic “end of times,” which is the /ze et nunc in the mys- 
tical eschatology. This sentence begins with /a-zlad (and toward, upon) as prep. to 
istinadu-ha@ in all ss. exc. for C, which reads fa-inni (for verily, I [am the one, etc.]); 
and D, M and Q2, which have gala (he said). 

48 Al-ghalil (= ghull, ghill, maghlul): “a burning within, as from thirst, rancour, love 
or grief” (cf Qur. 7: 43, where its relief is effected by the rivers of Paradise). 

'47 The latter is the plur. of ragigah (concerning which, see pp. 357-58, n. 46). 

148 See above, p. 400 at nn. 122 and 123, et seg. 

149 See Qur. 52: 5 (and cf. also 21: 32). 

° Cf Qur. 78: 6. 
1 Foll. C and the margin of W. Huthdlah: “worthless chaff, refuse, dregs; evil”. 
Thufi: “dregs, sediment”. Instead of the first, E has Azbalah (snare); and many ss. 
have garbled the second. M has hamalat al-thigl (the carrying of a heavy load), and 
applies the expression to animals (obviously with ref. to Qur. 16: 7), but this does 
not suit the rhyme. 

182 B2 and Q add balagha (to attain a high degree) after mustawa-hu. “The essences 

(of the Reality of Muhammad]”: haga’ qu-hu. 


—= we 
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out of the scintillations of the beams of His Light (anwar ashi“at nin- 
hi), while His Subtle-Rays (raga@tqu-hu) made contact with the World 
of the Earth laid down (Glam al-ard al-mawdi‘), and the external 
Characteristics [(shama@il) of Muhammad] (May God bless and keep 
Him!) and His natural Dispositions (khala’iqu-hu)'* became manifest 
in them,’ to each Essence (hagigah) a fixed portion (shirb ma‘liim),'» 
along with an apportioned sustenance (nzq magqsim)'*® for every Subtle- 
Ray—for we noticed a certain rivalry for precedence among the 
Subtle-Rays (tafadul al-raga@’iq), finding them to be derived from the 
[original] disparity of natural dispositions (tafawut al-khala’1q) in 
the Gardens (al- hada’iq),'°’ [—after all of this, I say] we examined 
the Subtle-Rays of the Prophets and the Apostles (raqga’1q al-anbiya’ 
wa-l-mursalin) from the Station of direct Vision and Eye-witnessing 
(maqam al-mushahadah wa-l-tayin).'°° For we beheld them descending 
upon [the Prophets and the Apostles] (May God bless them!) in two 
classes—those which the Angels at [the Perfect Man’s/Muhammad’s] 
Feet (mala’ikat al-gadamayn)'*? bring down, and those sent down upon 
them [directly] from His Seat [scz., the Muhammadan Reality] as 
an immediate Revelation (mukashafata ‘ayn'"\.'© 


'S3 Instead of this, Q2 has haqda’igu-hu (his essential realities). 

'4 See Lane (s.v. shimal), who quotes a source describing these as characteristics 
which enwrap a man like a garment. In Modern Arabic the shiwma’il are “good qual- 
ities” (= akhlaq hamidah). Khalai (s., khaligah): “innate qualities”. In the verbal phrase, 
zaharat fi-him, the pron. indicates a human plurality, and so cannot be taken to be 
the above-mentioned haga’1qg and raqaiq as such, but rather their pre-eminently 
anthropogenetic effects (represented by the jami‘ al-haga’iq of the subj.-heading). As 
is frequently the case, our author’s long, apparently rambling sentence 1s, in fact, 
structured to indicate thematic development. 

'9 A shirb is a share of water-rights. M quotes Qur. 2: 60 in this connection, 
specifying that every “drinking-place” (mashrab [= theological school]) originates in 
the ocean of the Prophet’s knowledge. 

© T) has wazn (weight) instead of the first. 

7 Foll. C (in the margin) and W. S., hadigah = jannah (garden [of Paradise]). In 
place of al-hada’ig, M and Q2 repeat al-khala’ig (the dispositions); and V, B2 and 
Q read al-haqa’iq (the realities). 

'88 On the distinction between mushahadah as the vision of the dhawat (natures), 
and kashf, or mukashafah (see below), the vision of the ma‘ant and asrar (“meanings” 
and “essences”), see Mujam, no. 383, pp. 664-65. See also Path, 225-28, for a dis- 
cussion of “witnessing” (shuhud, mushahadah). 

'89 As voc. in E and W. A better rhyme with gismayn would be produced if we 
read al-qidmayn, as “(the angels of] the two eternities,’ which could be taken to 
refer to the succession of day and night in the trad., “Angels of the night and 
angels of the day come and go successively among you” (Bukhari, Mawégit al-salah, 
16; Muslim, Masajid, 210; et al.). 

'©° Or, possibly: “the revelation of an essence” (but cf n. 158). 
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We perceived also the partnership of [the Prophets’ and the Apos- 
tles’] Followers (musharakat atba‘%-him) with them in these two [modes 
of] Revelation (al-tanzilan),'®' albeit [only] through their mediation 
(bi-wasitati-him),'®* not personally (la :-/-‘ayn)—except in the case of 
this Community (al-ummah) [sci., the Sifis],'° of which it is said that 
it is the best Community of people ever to emerge.’ For, indeed, 
they take [their knowledge] from [the Muhammadan Reality] with- 
out any mediation (wasitah) or obscurity (dtbas),' just as [some of 
the] Apostles sent-forth [vasu/ mursal] and Prophets sent-down (nabi 
munzal\'®© previously took [their knowledge directly] from Him,'°’— 
even though the sending-down of the [eschatological] Angel [of 
Doom] (éanzil al-malak)'!® might at any time come upon them un- 
awares,!®? as [God] has included them also in the [terrible] Encounter 
[with Him] (al-dga’)'” at the appointed Time (al-ajal al-musamma).'" 


161 Q2 has the fem., al-tanzilatan. 

162 Instead of this, E, D, Q2 and the margin of W have 61-wisatati-him, meaning 
the same. 

163 Tbn al-‘Arabi’s ref. is to the Sufi brotherhood—and, specifically, the élite among 
them—although the trad. expression, ummat al-nabi, applies to all Muslims (for hadiths 
describing the Prophet’s community as the best, see Wensinck, A Handbook of Early 
Muhammadan Tradition, p. 47b.; of. also Arberry, tr., The Doctrine of the Siifis, pp. 15q.). 

164 Khayru ummat™ ukhryat h-l-nast. 

'® It would appear that, ex Aypothesi, this was only true of Sufis who came before 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, however, since, as the special, Muhammadan Seal of sainthood, he 
closed the direct line to the Reality of Muhammad, and became himself its medi- 
ator to the world (see pp. 55-60 of the intro.). E and W have wsdtah in place of 
wasitah, as before. M omits wa-la lhbas”. 

16 Munzal normally means “revealed” and is more aptly applied to the message 
than the messenger, but here there is probably a playful allusion to the “sending 
down” (tanzil) of the eschatological leader (Gabriel?—or the Mahdi as apocalyptic 
prophet-king [malk]?) in the next clause. 

'7 Regardless of which apostles and prophets this may apply to, the ref. cannot 
include Muhammad, at least, inasmuch as he received the Qur’an through angelic 
mediation (despite the fact that the effective source of all revelation is the Spirit of 
Muhammad). For M’s attempt to explicate this passage, see App. I. 

'68 Sct., Israfil (Serafiel), the archangel who stands ready to blow the trumpet at 
the command of God, when all creation will be devastated (see Qur. 39: 68), after 
which he will be commanded to give a second blast (at the sacred rock in Jerusalem) 
which will awaken the dead for the final Judgment (but ¢f 36: 49-51). The angel 
may be regarded as either the subj. or the obj. of the “sending-down” (tanzil); and 
in the former case could be understood as a kind of revelation. V and Q2 have 
tanazzul (abasement, coming-down) in place of tanzil. Instead of al-malak, W reads 
as al-mahk, “the king” (= the Mahdi, who, indeed, will be “sent down” at an 
appointed time). 

189 Qad yufajru-hum wagt™ ma. 

0 See Qur. 29: 5, et al. 

'! Cf Qur. 16: 61, et al. The expression is always w/o arts. in the Qur’an. 
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As for him who was created a disbeliever (jahid) and disposed 
by nature to be a heretic (mulhid):'”? When the Muhammadan Light 
shot Its Ray (shu‘a@‘u-hu) into the earth and its lowlands and its high- 
lands were torn asunder,'” a Heat (hararah) was generated (tawalladat) 
between them, which assumed concrete form (taassadat) in the veg- 
etation.'’* From [the vegetal Heat, then] a Spark (shararah) was pro- 
duced,'” and in that Spark the Jinn were brought forth in two 
classes—[one] exalted, [the other] debased'”*—since that Heat was 
a product (nitaj)'"’ of Light and Earth.’ Hence, God (Exalted be 
He!) has declared: “The Jinn (alyann) He created from a mixture 
(mary) of Fire”'’’—alluding to the mixing (khtila?t) of Earth with the 
Lights. [The Jnni] in whom the Light predominates in that “prod- 
uct” is of those who adhere to the [Divine] Lights, while those in 
whom the Earth prevails therein attach themselves to [the abode of] 
Perdition (al-bawar),'* for the Subtle-Rays descend upon him who is 
by nature disposed to be an infidel'®’ in the channels (andbib) of that 
“Satanic” Fire (al-nar al-shaytani),'*’ even though his [ultimate] origin 
is from the Sovereign Light (al-nér al-sultani). 


172 M speculates that this came to pass when erring mankind failed to answer 
“Yes” (bala) to God’s query, “Am I not your Lord?” in the pre-eternal covenant. 

3 T read this as: wa-humiat qi‘Gnu-hu wa-yafa‘u-hu, although none of the ss. actually 
have the last as acly, (see Dozy, s.v., who cites Ibn Khaldiin’s usage), but rather 
as acli, (?) in the early mss., GC and E; and acl, (and its low-lying plains [s., 
bug‘ah|) in the rest. The latter is not consonant with the prep. phrase, “between 
them”, however. Rather, the point is apparently that vegetation is viable only in 
the region between the marshy lowland and barren heights. (The poss. pron. must 
actually refer to the Muhammadan Light, not the earth, which is fem.). 

'* Vegetation, of course, will be dependent on precipitation, a product of thermo- 
and hydro-dynamic forces. Inasmuch as the “lowlands” can be associated with the 
oceans and the “highlands” with the aery atmosphere, the dynamic interaction 
between the two can, indeed, be conceived to produce land-precipitation and, hence, 
vegetation. 

'5 That is, from the friction of combustible wood, as in the case of the “fire- 
sticks” (zandan) mentioned earlier (p. 324 at nn. 43-44). The point is that the “fire” 
from which the jinn were created (see m/ra) is not a species of the superior element, 
fire, but is of the debased element, earth. 

7° The jinn, or “genii”, are intelligent beings created of fire, as man and the 
angels are made of clay and light, respectively. Also, like mankind, some of the jenn 
are believers and others are not (see D.B. Macdonald’s art., “Djinn,” in E.f. 1). 

7 Nitay; “brood, litter, offspring”. 

78 "That is, the Light of Muhammad and the natural element, earth (in the form 
of combustible wood). 

9 Qur. 55: 15. Both edns. have the conj. at the beginning of the verse (as in 
the Qur'an), but all of the mss. are w/o it. On mary, see Lane, 5.v. 

'80 Dar al-bawar is a name of Hell in Qur. 14: 28. Q2 is wanting this clause. 

181 Man tubi‘a kafir™. 

'82 The shayatin (“satans”, devils) in such verses as Qur. 21: 82 and 6: 71 are evi- 
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As for [those who are not thus disposed to be] the disobedient (al- 
‘usah),'*> their Subtle-Rays come down by the mediation of that of 
which we just spoke'** in reference to the Heat—not through the 
mediacy of the Spark. For the Subtle-Ray of [Muhammad] (ragigatu- 
hu) (May God bless and keep Him!) is a Source (as/) for all of the 
Subtle-Rays in the cycle of the mortal Kingdom (dawrat al-mulk al- 
halk),'®° on and on forever, while His Essence (haqigatu-hu) extends 
(mumiddah) at all times!® to all of the [other] Essences, since He (May 
God bless and keep Him!) is the Giver of Increase (al-mumidd) to the 
whole World'®’ from the Beginning of its creation unto Eternity, 
without termination—a Perfect, Noble Substance (mdddah sharifah 
mukammalah)'®= without equal!'® 


dently a class of mischievous jinn (see Jeffery, s.v. Shaytan and /blts). While “Satan” 
(< Gr., Satanas), like Iblis (< Duiabolos), is a name for the personification of evil, in 
Qur. 18: 50 the latter is also said to be one of the jn. On the term, anabib, see 
Gloss., s.v. unbib. 

'83 It seems to me that the neg. is needed to make sense of this line, both in 
respect to the paragraph preceding and what comes after. That is, whereas the dis- 
believing jinn are more inclined to the “spark”/earthy element of their compound 
nature, the believing ones cleave to the light of the Muhammadan ray (see supra) 
as their better part. 

'84 At this point my primary source, B, resumes (on f. 30) after a hiatus of seven 
pages of the Arabic text (see above, p. 403, n. 147). 

18 See the section on the ninth “pearl”, above, pp. 420-23. Cf Matt. 5: 45. In- 
stead of the last, Q2 has al-malk (reigning, owning); while B2 and Q omit the adj. 
altogether. 

'8 The earliest ss. read awdan, while V and both edns. read zaman, meaning the 
same. 

'87 Ti-jamit l-Glami. Instead of the latter, C, D, V and Q2 have the plur., al- 
‘awalim, but this does not accord with the foll. phrase. 

'88 The “Giver of increase” gives of Himself to the world (see ira). Compare 
this notion of a salvific substance with the Christian teaching of Jesus as the “bread 
of life” Gn John 6). 

'8 At this point, the text of D (= Ms. Chester Beatty 5495/9) terminates on f. 83. 
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VII. [The Ten Microcosmic “fewels”] 


The Jewel of the First Pearl:! 
[Lhe Perfect Knowledge (al-tlm al-kamil)|: 

Man’s portion (hazz al-insan) therein’ is his being extracted (insilakhu-hu) 
from his absolute Essence (hagigatu-hu (-muwarradah)’ in the vision of 
the essential Reality of Him Who created him (mushahadatu haqigati 
man awjada-hu).* For [Man] passes away from his [own] self (faniya 
‘an nafsi-hi)? when the light of [the Divine, immanent] Sun encom- 
passes him in the Presence of His Holiness (hadrat qudsi-hi\° and the 
comprehensiveness of Universal Knowledge (al-ihatah bi-l-Glm al-kulli)’ 
comes to him by [God’s] foreordaining (tagdir”), while the effect of the 
[ providential] Decree (¢a’thir al-hukm) remains with him (baqzya la-hu) 
by [His] perpetuation of motion (takwir”).® 

The Master of this Station [of the First “Jewel’] (sahib hadha 
/-maqam) is not incapable of [answering] anything an inquirer might 





' Mananatu I-lwlwati l-ula. The maydnah was generally specified as a small (but, 
sometimes, a large) pearl; and, otherwise, it was frequently identified as a bead of 
coral or any other semiprecious jewel. I have tr. it as “jewel” here simply to dis- 
tinguish it from /wlwah as “pearl” in the preceding section. On mananah, see above, 
p. 388, n. 3, where Ibn al-‘Arabi explains that the ten “jewels” treated here are 
the microcosmic, or human counterparts (nazd@ir) of the cosmic principles repre- 
sented by the ten “pearls.” 

* Min-ha. M supposes that the pron. refers to the mardnah (jewel) of the section- 
heading, but I think that it signifies the “perfect, noble substance” (mdddah sharifah 
mukammalah)—sct., the Muhammadan Reality—which closed the preceding section. 
The proper subj. of this “jewel” is the microcosm’s participation in the absolute 
omniscience of God. 

> The poss. pron. evidently refers to man (al-insGn) himself, whose extraction 
(ensilakhu-hu) from his own abstract essence is the same as his “annihilation” (fana’) 
from his nafs with the rising of the inner “sun” of intuition in the foll. sentence. 

* That is, in man’s encounter with his Lord in pre-eternity on the yawm al-mithaq 
(see above, pp. 247-48, n. 18). 

5 Q2 has nufa (? he was expelled) for the verb. 

® “[His sun] causes him to pass away (afnd-hu) so that he is not conscious of him- 
self ( fa-lam yash‘ur bi-nafst-hi)—this being the station of “passing away” (magam al-fana’) 
because of the intensity of his absorption, ...in the jargon of [the Sufis]” (M). 

’ Al-thatah (comprehensiveness; encompassing) here reflects the cognate verb (ahata) 
in the preceding clause. 

® See Worterbuch, s.v. kawwara (where al-Hariri is quoted as calling God Mukawwtru 
l-duhiin wa-Mukarnru-ha) and kawr (a single revolution of a star; see Gloss., 5.v.). 
Takwir™ could also be taken to suggest the sense of “as a covering” or “as an addi- 
tion” (see Lane, s.v. kawwara; cf. also Qur. 81: 1, which gives the title of the siraf). 
Fana’, then, is described here as an effect of the Divine tagdir, accomplished before 
the human entity appears, while baga@ is the product of God’s takwir, causing man 
to enter upon a new vevolutio after the term of its proper cycle. For M’s interesting 
(but irrelevant) comm. on this clause, see App. I. 
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ask. How could it be otherwise with one who comprehends the Per- 
fect Knowledge (al-alm al-kamil)? since his attainment of Knowledge 
occurs with the asking (“nda l-swal)’—this being the difference between 
him and the Most-High (al-Muta[iz),'° even as the distinction between 
him and the World of subjection and force (Glam al-dhill wa-l-%zz) 1s 
the absence of restriction and weakness (‘adam al-hasr wa-l-qz).'' [The 
Master of this Perfect Knowledge] may [either] inquire of his heart 
or look [outwardly]'!*—so that he might come to know [all] that 
dwells in the night and the day or that stirs in mankind,” as this is 
an attribute (na‘t) of him who attains unto this Clearest Unveiling 
(al-kashf al-ajla)‘* and highest, Sublime Station (al-maqam al-sani al- 
a‘la).'° So do not deceive yourself by your self, nor leave the clouds’® 
[covering] your Sun, lest he demand rain of you whose land is in 


9 Wa-tahsilu l-ilmi ‘nda-hu “nda I|-sw’ah. | would suggest that this is the real mean- 
ing of the “Socratic inquiry” as practiced in recent times by J. Krishnamurti. M’s 
comm. is more scholastic: “If inquiry is made concerning some judgment (hukm), 
God casts knowledge of that into man’s heart... by means of emanation and inspi- 
ration (al-fayd wa-l-ilhim), that he might give expression to the springs of Divine 
wisdom ( yandabi‘ al-hikmah al-rabbaniyah).” Sift saints were regarded as being mwab 
al-da‘wah (answered in their petitions). 

0 This is a name of God on the basis of Qur. 13: 9. All of the ss. spell it: al- 
MutaG@li—with the long ya’ at the end written defectively (to rhyme with ‘nda l-swahy; 
see W. Wright, A Grammar of the Arabic Language [vol. 1, p. 10A], who notes this as 
a typical feature of Maghnbi orthography). 

'' As the tertium quid (dhi I-nisbatayn) between a wholly transcendent Deity and 
utterly conditioned creation, man is uniquely qualified (both as ideal subj. and as 
obj.) for the epistemic relation: Unlike the latter, man may have perfect knowledge; 
but, unlike the former, his knowledge is acquired. 

2 Wa-qad yas‘alu nafsa-hu aw yard (cf: above, p. 394 at n. 54). That is, true knowl- 
edge may be acquired either by introspection or extroversion. ‘To use the language 
of Kant, valid synthetic judgments may be made on the basis of rational concepts, 
the direct objects of understanding (in which case they are a prort), or with reference 
to further observation of sense evidence (when they are empirical, or a posterior). 
All moral, mathematical and truly scientific knowledge is of the former sort, but 
practical and artistic knowledge, as well as wisdom, requires also the second. Al- 
Magqabiri quotes a trad. reported by Ahmad Ibn Hanbal in the Musnad (IV, 228) 
and al-Darimi in his Sunan (Buy, 2), in which the Prophet advises a woman to 
seek her own heart’s counsel (stafit nafsa-ki [or galba-ki|), “as if to say: Sometimes 
he consults his heart concerning the sciences and sometimes he beholds things with 
his own eyes (? yard l-ashyd’a ra°’ya |-‘ayn)” (M). 

'5 Aw taharraka fi l-ward. The verb in the preceding clause is sakana (to be still; 
to dwell), the ant. of éaharraka in its primary signification. That which subsists in a 
static condition in the external world (= empirical impressions, or percepts) exists 
in a dynamic mode in the rational ideas, or mental concepts of man. 

'* Instead of the last, E has al-ahla (? sweetest); and B could be read the same. 

'? For M’s comm., see App. I. 

'6 C has the sing., al-ghamam, instead of al-ghama’im; and M reads al-‘aza’im (the 
resolutions). 
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drought'’—his lawful share [of water rights] ( fardu-hu) obstructed to 
him and his due portion (ba‘du-hu) wiped out. Rather, give him to 
drink of your rain-cloud (muznu-ka) so that he will regard you as 
bright and sunny,’® and that he might learn that all that he seeks is 
in_you.'” Then slacken the reins, [freeing the way of Eye-witnessing 
(sabil al-‘yan)|*? and tell the wind:?! “Blow [the clouds] away might- 
ily until they disclose the Sun [of Truth] to clear view!”” 

Should man fully comprehend this description (a/-wasf) and verify 
this Unveiling (al-kashf), [he will learn that] behind [the descriptive 
veil] there is neither Non-being (‘adam) nor Being (wud), neither 
worshipper (‘abid) nor Worshipped (ma‘bid)—there being no “behind” 
(wara’) and no subjective views (a@ra’)*—for he will have attained 
unto the “Two [modes of] Being” (al-wujiidan)** and verified the 
“Two [modes of ] Non-being” (al-‘adaman).* [As for] the “Third Non- 
Being (al-‘adam al-thalith),’*® [which is] divided into two parts (faslan), 
nothing remaining to it of Knowledge (al-“lm [= ¢ + J + @]) except 


‘7 V, W, M and Q2 have garbled the verb. I/stasgé: “to ask for water; to draw 
knowledge from s.o”. In the present context, istisga’ can be compared to siifia 
(requesting a legal opinion, or fatwa). 

'8 Hatta yastashi-ka (to rhyme with /i-ka in the foll. clause, although the correct 
reading would be yastasfiya-ka in the subj.). Instead of the last, C, B2 and both 
printed edns. have yastashaba-ka ({so that] he will be your companion). 

'S Fa-ya‘lama anna jami‘a matalibt-hi _fi-ka. 

°° Wa-thq sabila l-tyani. This phrase is found only in C, V, B2 and the printed 
edns., and, indeed, it is redundant (with al-‘yan closing the foll. line, also). 

*! M explains the wind as “set in motion by love and desire,” and the clouds as 
symbolizing “the attributes of the lower soul.” 

22 That is to say, trust in your own personal view of reality (figured in the per- 
spective through the clouds) to enlighten your fellow man, whose existential need 
may be specifically for your particular delineation thereof. But then be sure to 
remove your overshadowing of him by means of self-criticism (symbolized by the 
dispersing winds) so that the free light of truth may finish his education. 

*3 Foll. B, W and Z, which read thus (s., ra’y: “view, opinion; notion, concept; 
subjective judgment in Islamic law”), in preference to 1za@a (before) in C, E, V, B2, 
M and Q, That makes sense, but it does not provide a suitable rhyme with ward’. 

4 Instead of this, C and Q2 read al-mauwyjudan, “the two beings (= existents)”. 

°° The “two [modes] of being” are the necessary (z¢., God) and the contingent 
(creation), while the “two [modes of] non-being” are, again, absolute (such as pure 
privation) and relative (¢g., the a‘yan thabitah as latent potencies, or ma‘dimat bi- 
l-imkan [see Mu§am, no. 439]). As al-Hakim observes, in his concept of ‘adam Ibn 
al-‘Arabi “follows the Mu‘tazilites who taught that the ‘non-existent’ (ma‘diim) is a 
thing (shay’), a substance and an essence, with characteristics and attributes” (2bzd.; 
of. Fut. I, 232 [12]). 

*6 This is presumably the synthesis of being and non-being—ze., becoming— 
which, by its very nature, is dual, made up of “two parts”—-spirit (represented by 
the letter, “ayn) and matter (= lam and mim), as explained below. 
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for the letter, “Ayn (¢), while the material Substance (al-maddah) is spe- 
cialized in the [letter] fim (,), and the Lam (J)*’ in the Grace of the 
Eternal (utf al-Qadim)**—there is naught in that Station but an abstract/ 
absolute Knowledge (%m myarrad) and a Realization [both] ancient/pre- 
existent and renewed/extended (tahkqig gadim wa-mujaddad).”9 


The Jewel of the Second Pearl: 
[The Primary Inspirations (al-khawatir al-uwal)]:°*° 
Likewise,*! some of the Primary Inspirations [proceeding from God 
to Man] (al-khawatir al-uwal)” [and] extending to Eternity (al-azal) are 
not properly described by either Being or Non-being;** neither does 
a [Divine] Tablet (/awh)* contain them, nor a Pen (galam)® design 


27 ‘The ‘ayn of the intelligible (spiritual) world (‘alam 61-l-%lm) separates off to become 
an absolute essence (= ‘ayn thdbitah), leaving the mim as the gross sediment of the 
unintelligible, material (physical) world, and the dam as the subtle (psychic) link 
between the two. It is perhaps not without significance that the numerical value of 
‘ayn (70) equals that of the two other letters (30 + 40). Also, al-Magqabiri, noting 
that the mim and the lam of ale have been reversed in the text, supposes the point 
to be that “knowledge” has been turned into “action, practice” (Jac), offering Qur. 
51: 56 as a prooftext: “I created the jun and mankind only that they might wor- 
ship [as opposed to know] Me.” 

*8 The Qadim al-ayyaém (Ancient of days) is an epithet of God in theology. Here, 
however, al-gadim may denote the eternal, primeval substance of the Muhammadan 
Reality as the qabalistic Adam Kadmon (¢f above, p. 406, n. 173). 

29 I take the “abstract/absolute knowledge” to be represented by the “ayn, and 
the “pre-existent [= psychic] and extended [= physical]” realization, or substanti- 
ation, to be figured in the /am and the mim, respectively. 

30 These primary, eternal intimations in man may be correlated with the cosmic 
“wellsprings of the spirits” (‘uyiin al-arwah), mentioned in the section on the second 
“pearl” (p. 392, above), as we learn infra. 

$1 Ka-dhalika. Each of the remaining mandanah-sections, exc. for the last, begin with 
this expression. The meaning is, presumably, ditto to the opening phrase of the first 
mayanah: “man’s portion in [the Muhammadan Reality].” 

32 The khdatir al-awwal is an “incoming idea, thought or inclination”, which is attri- 
butable to Divine agency and 1s called Rabbani (Lordly), as opposed to three other 
types of khawatir, which proceed from angels, the self, or the devil, and are styled 
wham, hays, and waswas, respectively (see Ta‘rifat, s.v.; and Mugam, no. 234, which 
latter cites ss. in the Futiéhdat). The point is that even as man’s inherent knowledge 
is rooted in the Divine omniscience (as we saw in the first “jewel”), so are certain 
of the extraneous intimations which come to him during the course of his life. 

33 They are neither necessarily existent in themselves, nor are they pure noth- 
ingness, but the free, creative acts of God. 

3+ Sci., the lawh al-mahfuz (preserved tablet), standing for universal soul. At this 
point the important ms., Ragib Pasa 1453/3 (= R), resumes again (at f. 162) after 
a hiatus of eleven pages (beginning at p. 41, |. 9, of Q2). 

35 Sci, the first intellect. The eternal khawdtir are not contained in the content 
of the soul or formed by the categorical imperatives of the intellect, but are objec- 
tively transcendental and Divine. 
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them; nor are they contained in germ (mumalat™) in the [Cosmic] 
Inkwell (al-dawah)*® like the fruit in [its] pit.°” [These Divine Inspira- 
tions] are not distinguished by place (al-ayn), [since] they cease not 
recurring from essential Wellspring (a/-‘ayn) to Wellspring.—Hence, 
the resemblance and co-operation (al-shibh wa-l-ishtirak) between these 
“Inspirations” and the Wellsprings of the angelic Regents (‘uyin al- 
amlak) before the creation of the Throne (khalg al-‘arsh)® and the sep- 
aration-off of the Carpet (fatg al-farsh) [therefrom], for the comparison 
(al-muqabalah) |between them] had already been made firm, and the 
correspondence (al-mumdthalah) beheld.*° 


The Jewel of the Third Pearl: [A Prophetic Legacy (wirth nabawt) 
from “One Who Draws Nigh” (man dana) as the Rising Sun}:*' 
Likewise, when Man* doffs his sandals (na‘a-hu)*® and denudes 
himself (taqjarrada) of his two garments (thawba-hu),* withdrawing (zahada) 
from his two existences (kawnd-hu),* he will take up residence in this 


6 As receptacle of the “cosmic ink” in an undifferentiated, latent state, the 
“ankwell” symbolizes the supraqualitative form of Divine manifestation, as the germ 
of the date hidden in the date-pit stands for the prequantified, or unextended, stage 
of material development. In Modern Arabic, dawah (or dawayah) has come to sig- 
nify the receptacle pictured in Lane’s Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (on 
pp. 211-12) rather than the “inkwell” (Fr., ecritotre) or “inkpot” (encrier) proper. 

37 Ka-l-thaman ft l-nawati. Q2 has ka-l-qamar (like the moon) instead. 

8 The ref. is to the ‘uyin al-arwah (wellsprings of the spirits) treated in the sec- 
ond “pearl” section (p. 392 at n. 43), which preceded the creation of the throne 
(in the third “pearl”). On amlak, see Gloss., 5.v. 

%° Cf Qur. 21: 30, 51: 48 and 2: 22, etc. The Divine throne represents the high- 
est sphere, or empyrean, while the “mat, or carpet”, spread before the throne may 
be taken as the lowest sphere, the earth (called a firdsh, “bedspread”, in the last- 
cited verse). The saying, min al-‘arsh ua l-farsh, means “from the highest sphere to 
the lowest.” 

*© The ref. is to the “companson and correspondence” between the microcosmic 
khawatir and the external-cosmic ‘uyiin al-amlak, above. 

*! This maranah is evidently the one referred to by Ibn al-‘Arabi in his R. al- 
Qutb wa-l-Imamayn (in Rasa@il, r. 19), p. 18. 

® Instead of al-insdn, Q2 alone has al-rajul, meaning much the same. 

8 In Qur. 20: 12, God commands Moses (from the burning bush) to remove his 
sandals (fa-khla‘ na‘lay-ka) because of the sanctity of the valley in which he stood 
(named Tuwa). Khalé al-Na‘layn is also the title of the well-known treatise of the 
Algarvean Siff rebel, Aba |-Qasim Ibn Qasi (d. 546/1151), upon which Ibn al- 
‘Arabi later composed a long comm. (Yahia, no. 681). 

** M glosses these as either “pride and vanity or greed and expectation.” Rather, 
the ref. may be to the body and the lower soul (nafs), the vehicles of consciousness 
in the waking and the sleeping states. 

45 That is, his existence in this world and the next, acc. to M, who adds: “We 
worship You not out of fear of Your Fire nor greed for Your Paradise, but pur- 
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Sublimest Place (al-mahall al-asna),* as,.just “two Bows’ length or 


even nearer (gabu gawsayni aw adna)’*’ to him, the One who “drew 
nigh” (man dana [sci., the Angel Gabriel])* becomes a “Prophetic 
Legacy” (wirth nabawi)—each Bow’s length commensurate with [the 
strength of] its marksman (rami-ha) and the difference in its goals 
(marami-ha).*” This is the Station of the Sitting [upon the Throne] 
(magam al-istiwa’) and the Presence of the Singular One of Informing 
(hadrat witr al-inba’\?' in which the intimate [Divine] Colloquys 
(mukhatabat al-ta’nis) and the establishing Precepts (gawa‘td al-ta’sis) 
come to him in the Wellspring of Unification (ayn al-ittihad) without 
any deviation (z/had).°* Hence, [Man’s] Essence (dhatu-hu) sways in 


suant to Your service (‘Uubidiyatu-ka), for this is the real essence of asceticism (hagigat 
al-zuhd).” Gf. Qur. 51: 49. 

© That is, the microcosmic station corresponding to the Divine throne of the 
third macrocosmic “pearl”. The throne (unlike the “footstool” and all that lies below 
it) is characterized by essential unity and unicity. 

47 Qur. 53: 9. The verse describes the angel Gabriel’s appearance to Muhammad. 
On the significance of the image of the “two bows’ length,” see Seal, 172. 

*® Cf Qur. 53: 8, where the verb, dana, is used. See the end of the third “pearl” 
section (p. 394 at n. 64), where the Divine throne is identified with the place of 
“coming-nigh” (tadani), etc. It is important to note that though the imagery here 
ostensibly relates to the angel Gabriel of the Qur’an, this figure actually signifies 
the Seal/Mahdi as the inner sun of mystic illumination (see below). 

* Or possibly: “the variance in its ranges.” The “bow’s length” (gaws) is com- 
mensurate with the capability of the agent and the instrument itself. 

°° See Qur. 13: 2: “God is the One Who raised the heavens without supports, 
then mounted the throne (istawé ‘ala I-‘arsh).” Gf also 20: 5. In Qur. 28: 14, the 
verb, istawd, describes Moses’s coming to maturity in order to receive wisdom and 
knowledge. On the usage of istiwa’ by Ibn al-‘Arabi, see S. al-Hakim’s very useful 
account in Mw jam, no. 360. 

‘! As voc. in C, R and W. Instead of the last, Q2 has al-anbiya’ (the prophets). 
Al-Witr (the Unequalled) is an extra-Qur’anic name of God. As watar is also a “bow- 
string”, there may be a pun on the gab gawsayn mentioned above. M glosses witr 
al-inba@’ as the Seal of the saints. I concur, but the latter is in his guise here as the 
“messenger of inspiration” (= Gabriel). Wiir: fard. 

2 Bi-‘aynt l-ittihadi min ghayni ilhad™ . This could be rendered: “in the real unification 
without heresy”; and, in view of the fact that zthad (= false-associationism with 
God) is the perennial bugaboo of Muslim theologians (and the sin most often ascribed 
to Ibn al-‘Arabi by his detractors), this may well be taken as the intended sense. 
In any case, the allusion is to the same mystic union between the author and the 
Seal/Mahdi that was described in Pt. I (see, esp., the chap., “Purest Sealed Wine,” 
pp. 281-87). Instead of the last, B2 and M, read idihad, meaning the same and 
making a better rhyme. 

53 Fa-tatamayala, in all ss. (though it is voc. as ind. in W) exc. for M and Q2, 
which have the perf. I take the subj. to be the msan mentioned in the first line. 
“That light” in what follows must refer to the “rising sun” of the appearance of 
the “singular-one of informing”—Gabriel, described as the “shining of a clear dawn” 
(ishraq subh mubin) in Pt. I, p. 257 (see also pp. 27754.). 
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that light [of the inner Sun] like the flickering of the wick-flame 
(tamayul al-sirajy* with the in-coming of [the breezes of ] pleasure and 
delight (wand al-surtir wa-l-tbtihaj), as if it were a drunkard (nashwan) 
who gets his comfort therefrom,” seeking gratification and finding 
no release.*® For he gives ear to [the intimate Addresses] from Him 
[viz., the “One who drew nigh” as the dawning Light],”’ and a part 
of him makes a plaint of his love for Him,” but [Man is both] a 
Lover of himself (‘ashshag h-nafsi-hi)’ [and] one who longs for [the 
rising of] his Sun (fawwdaq li-shamsi-m). ‘Then [his Sun] rose upon 
him” from his heart (min fradi-h1) and illuminated the land of his 
[own] country (ard biladi-hi), so that a part of it might grace [another] 
part” when his “sky” poured rain upon his “earth”.® 


The Jewel of the Fourth Pearl: [The Mystical Resurrection 

and Judgment in the Interval of Intervals (barzakh al-baraztkh)|: 
Likewise, when Man acquires from his Essence (dhdtu-hu) in the 
Interval of invervals (barzakh al-barazikh\*’ the Station of proud Splendor 
and lofty Honor (magam al-majd al-shamikh wa-l-%zz al-badhikh)—in 
which will occur the “Night of his Decree” (laylat gadri-hi)* and the 





+ The siraj (lamp, torch) is a metonym for the sun in Qur. 25: 61, e ad. (but in 
33: 46 it represents the Prophet Muhammad), and Ibn al-‘Arabi uses the term to 
signify the “external” light (al-nir al-zdhir), as al-Hakim notes (see Mujam, no. 330). 
Cf. also below, p. 454 at n. 77, where the light of gnosis is assimilated to a szrd). 

°° Fa-ka-anna-hu nashwan’ akhadha min-hu l-raha. B and C both gloss nashwan as 
sakran (a drunkard). Rah (wine) = irtryah (gratification, delight). 

°° The wavering candle-flame is likened to the swaying back and forth of the 
winebibber, intoxicated by the winds of pleasure. This peculiar metaphor, again, 
harks back to the chap., “Purest Sealed Wine.” 

97 Fa-sami‘a min-hu ilay-hi. This may, rather, mean: “Part of him gave ear to him” 
(of. next note). 

8 Fa-tawajada ba‘du-hu ‘alay-i. For some of the various usages of this verb, inc. 
one from the Diwan of ‘Umar Ibn al-Farid, see Dozy, s.v. In what follows we see 
that Ibn al-‘Arabt has in mind here a kind of mystical solipsis, or narcissism (4 la 
the marriage-theme of Pt. I, pp. 315-17). 

°° This is sometimes specified as the pejorative sense of “lover”. 

This and the preceding clause are written in the margin of C. 

°! Fa-tuna“ima ba‘du-hu fi ba‘di-hi (the verb is garbled in Q2). 

As in the macrocosm at the level below the unitary Divine throne, where 
Heaven and Earth are separated, so in the microcosm, man—his superior nature 
(symbolized by the “sun” and “sky”) becomes differentiated from his lower-self 
(= his nafs, or “earth”) at the level below the present “jewel”. In psychology, this 
stage corresponds to the first formation of separate ego-consciousness. 

Cf Qur. 23: 100, 25: 53, and 55: 20. In the latter two verses, the barzakh 1s 
an “isthmus, or barrier” between the “two seas” (see Jeffrey, s.v.; Mujam, no. 74; 
and Path, 14, et al. [see ind.]). 

* I take the pron. to refer to man, not God. Cf Qur. 97: 1, the origin of the 
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“Completion of his Full-Moon” (kamal badri-hi)—he shall distinguish 
therein between [all] things, separating the dead and the living, and 
he will appear [as the Full-Moon] unto [both] the people of Affliction 
and of Favor (ahi al-bala’ wa-l-na‘ma’). [And] therein he will surpass 
his Companions in the “Two Books” (sahabatu-hu bi-l-kitabayn)—ot 
the Left-hand and the Right: 


These here, by their names and their lineages, in an Exalted Record 
( fi “llzyin); and these, similarly, in a Debased Record (ft sain)... .°’ 


[That is] after the Exalted Self-Manifestation (al-iqalli (alt) shall 
have come upon him in [the Interval of intervals] from the Presence 
of the Most-High (al-Muta@Gli) by means of [the dictum]: “These are 
for Paradise and I don’t mind; and these are for Hell-fire, and I 
don’t care!”®’ The “Discrimination” (al-furgan) shall be sent down 
from [that Station of the Interval] and the “Recitation” (al-quran) sent 
down ¢o it,’ while the Balance (al-mizan)” will be suspended therezn, 


trad. of the Jlaylat al-gadr, “when the angels and the spint descend,” thought to be 
one of the last nights of the holy month of Ramadan, when the Prophet received 
the first verses of the Revelation (ff p. 19, nn. 41 and 44). 

® See Qur. 69: 19-25s9., where the blessed are described as receiving the “record” 
(Attab) of their deeds in their right-hands on the day of Judgment (cf also 17: 71, 
56: 27 & 38, et al.), while those of the left-hand (56: 41) are the damned. There 
is no Scriptural precedent for referring to these as “two books”, however. 

66 Bi-asma’i-him wa-ansabi-him: “by their given names and their surnames (nzsad).” 
One printing of Q2 has 61-asma’1-ha. 

°” See Qur. 83: 7-11 & 18-20, where these appear to be the names of the written 
records (s., kitab margiim) of the deeds/names of the blessed and the damned. Acc. 
to a common view, however, they were taken as designating the places where those 
books were kept (see Jeffery, s.v. “lliyiin and siyin). This parenthetical declaration 
may be compared with the trad. quoted (for the second time) in the next line. 

8 On this putative hadith qudst, see above, p. 343, n. 35. 

° The verb is unzila in both clauses. Acc. to this passage, the Furgén may be 
said to originate in the interworld of the darzakh al-barazikh, while the Qur’an is 
sent down thither from above. The precise meaning of the former word in the 
Scripture was much debated (see Jeffery, s.v.; and Mujam, no. 521), but it was most 
commonly taken to signify “the separator (fang) between truth and falsehood, or 
the lawful and the forbidden”. It is frequently understood simply to denote the 
Qur’an (in 2: 185 and 25: 1, e¢ al.), but is apparently an epithet for the Torah 
in 2: 53 and 21: 48), and has an evident eschatological sense in 8: 41. In the 
Ta‘rifat, furgan is “detailed knowledge distinguishing between truth and falsehood”— 
as distinct from the Qur’an as “comprehensive esoteric knowledge containing all of 
the essential realities” (s.v.). See also Chodkiewicz, An Ocean without Shore, pp. 141-42 
(n. 52). 

” Qur. 21: 47: “We shall set up the just balances (al-mawdazin al-qist) for the day 
of Resurrection so that no soul is wronged in anything. Even if it be the weight 
of a grain of mustard-seed, We shall produce it,” ete. Books recording each man’s 
actions will be placed in the balance, and those laden with good deeds will be 
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and the Records of the [deeds of the] Left and the Right (suhuf al- 
shama’il wa-l-ayman)"' shall fly [to their respective sides of the Balance].” 

In this Station [of the Interval] the Resurrection special to [Man’s] 
Essence (giyamatu-hu l-khdssah bi-dhati-ht) will take place,” and the 
probative Inquisition (musdaalat al-‘adl)’* concerning his names and his 
attributes” will come to pass. Then [their very] limbs (al-jawdarih) 
shall speak to some of the Gnostics, the shameful acts (al-fada’th) 
becoming apparent to the people of Instability (afl al-talwin) and the 
good ones (al-masalih) to the people of Establishment (al al-tamkin).’® 
Therein their sins (sayyz@tu-hum) will be converted to good deeds 


(hasanat) and their saintly “miracles” (karamatu-hum) to prophetic 


Signs (ayat);’ and therein the Informative Inheritance (al-wirth al- 


inba’7)’* and the Specialized Station (al-magam al-ikhtisdst) shall accrue 


found weightier than those with evil (as in the conception of the Zoroastrians, but 
contrary to that of the ancient Egyptians). Cf Qur. 57: 25, 55: 7-9 and 42: 17, 
et al, where the law contained in the Scripture may be intended. On mizdn, see 
Muam, no. 693. In the margin, E has al-nirdn (the fires) instead. 

| For this sense of the word, swhuf, see Lane (5s.v. sahifah and raqq), who gives a 
quote defining the sahka’if as those pieces of paper or skin “that will be produced 
to the sons of Adam on the day of Resurrection.” Cf Jeffery, s.v. suhuf’ G and Q2 
have the variant plur., saha’if’ On the significance of the left and right hands, see 
above, n. 65. 

” Va-tatatayaru, in all ss. exc. for B2 and Q, which have the masc. of the verb; 
and C, which has the perf. From the beginning of this section has been one inter- 
minable sentence (made up of a series of fut. ind. verbals), which, moreover, does 
not really end at this point, but comprises also the next two clauses. 

3 ‘That is, I think, his “second arising” (giydmah) as the specially-initiated Seal/Mahdi 
in the fullness of his time. 

™ Instead of the first, Q2 has masa’il (questions). 

Fi asma’-h wa-sifati-ht. First his essence is “resurrected,” then his properties 
determined. It is important to understand, however, that the real events evoked in 
this section are not the trad. eschaton but the mystical ztzation (or self-realization) 
of the Saf? aspirant. 

© In the inquisition preceding Divine Judgment, each limb will be asked to 
recount what actions it performed. In the context of the mystical process, the Saft 
is shown to profit from this detailed “self-analysis,” eradicating the undesireable 
traits through his ability to adapt, and adopting the good ones by consolidation. 
On the trad. distinction made between falwin and tamkin, which is apparently sub- 
scribed to here, see both al-Qashani’s /stilahat al-Siftyah, s.v.. and Muam, no. 567. 
But cf. Gloss., s.v. tamkin. 

” The karamat, of course, are the charismatic feats, or wonders, of the saints, as 
opposed to the probative miracles (dyat = mu‘izat) of the prophets. Even as the 
“sins” of the ahl al-talwin are transformed (tubaddalu) into the “good deeds” of the 
ahl al-tamkin in the Interworld, so, too, will the wondrous works of the saints be 
elevated to the status of prophetic miracles therein. 

”® Or: “the prophetic (nabawi) heritage.” M alludes to the trad. that the religious 
scholars (‘ulama’) were the true heirs of the Prophet (though he allows that this may 
not be true of “this age of ours”). Rather, the wrth al-Muhammadi is the special her- 
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to [the Master of the Interval]’” after the accomplishment of his 
Resurrection (giyam giydmati-hi) and the straightening-up of his stature 
(istiwa’ gamati-m). Then in that Special Informing (al-inba’ al-khass) 
he proclaims: 


O, give up retaliation (a/-gisas),°° and hasten to the Return [to God] 
(al-awbah)*'—“There is no time to escape!” 


—Then he sets forth at a fast trot, and he is taken possession of as 
he takes possession [= becomes a “King”—sei., the Seal/Mahdi].*° 

With respect to this Presence [of the Footstool/Interval, then], the 
Saint shall become a Prophet [therein], and the Prophet a Saint.* 
It is the Presence of the Successor and the Seal (hadrat al-khalifah 
wa-l-khatm)® and the Locus of Revealing and Concealing (mahall 
al-ifsha@’ wa-l-katm)—despite the pride of the denier. But, verily, the 


itage of the Muhammadan Seal of the saints, whose appointment is the real subj. 
of this passage. Q2 alone has al-warith (the heir) instead of al-wurth. 

7? C and Q2 have “to them” (corrected in the margin of the former). 

80 See Qur. 2: 178-79 and, esp., 5: 45: “... but whoever foregoes [retaliation], it 
shall be an expiation (kaffarah) for him” (cf Matt. 5: 23-26). At this point the red 
highlighting in R is discontinued (hence, it no longer affords indication of the divi- 
sions of the rhyme-scheme). 

81 Awbah = ma’ab (see Qur. 13: 29 & 36, et al.). “That is the return to your origi- 
nal station, or pristine nature (al-fitrah), the station from which you first descended” (M). 

82 Qur. 38: 3 (of 18: 58). The verse reads: .. . fa-nddaw, wa-lata hina mands” (and 
they called out, [but] there was no time for escape), the first verb corresponding 
to the broaching of this statement, fa-na@da (then he proclaims), above. This incisive 
proclamation represents the new Seal’s inaugural message, admirably summing up 
his whole doctrine and mission (¢f Jesus’s first public teaching after his baptism and 
retreat, in Matt. 4: 17). 

83 Foll. B, C and W: Fa-mubadir™ wa-mutalakhk”, fa-mutamallak” wa-mutamallik” . 
The “king,” of course, is the Mahdi as apocalyptic “prince of peace.” Most of the 
other ss. read the verbal, fa-tamallaka, in the second clause. M, which does not do 
this, yet garbles the first clause, as Q2 does the entire line. 

8 Wa-min hadhihi l-hadrati yangalibu l-waliyu nabiy™ wa-l-nabiyu waliy”. Al-Magqabiri’s 
comm. is ingenious, albeit hardly representative of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s meaning: “The 
end of sainthood is the beginning of prophecy. For if the Real wills that His serv- 
ant be made a prophet He transfers him from the station of the Seal of the saints 
to the station of prophecy, that the saint might become a prophet—-that being 
[however, only] in the time preceding the appearance of our Prophet (May God 
bless and keep him!).” After noting that the Shaykh’s teaching has been the butt 
of attack and warning against misunderstanding it, M goes on to explicate the sec- 
ond clause by referring it specifically to Jesus, who formerly had been a prophet, 
but who, with his return to the earth as Mahdi, will reign in his capacity as uni- 
versal Seal of the saints rather than as a prophet. For the full comm., see App. I. 

85 M understands both terms to refer to “Jesus, son of Mary, and the élite saints 
of God who have reached the highest levels of sainthood” (for the remainder of his 
comm., see App. J). 
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haughty deviant® shall be taken by the fatal Decree of God (gada’ 
Allah) unless he come to the training-ground of Prudence (midmar al- 
intibah\®’ so that his Essence (‘aynu-hu) might be converted® and his 
separateness (baynu-hu) connected.—O Presence of Distinction (ya 
hadrata_farg" and Seat of Sureness (ya mag‘ada sidg"! which bestows 
[that conversion and connection], forsooth!”” 


The Jewel of the Fifth Pearl: 
[The Meanings of the Times and the Planets and Stars):°° 

Likewise, when the Stars of the [cosmic] Intellections (nwim al- 
‘uluim) emerge from the Heavens of the Insights (samawat al-fuhiim), 
everything will stand in need of [Man], while he needs nothing**— 
the radiant stars of his attributes (dara7i sifati-m) coursing along® in 
the celestial spheres of his essences (aflak dhawat-h1), through the 
sun-signs of his mystical states (buritj magamati-h1)"’ and the lunar phases 
of his wondrous works (mandazil karamati-h), for the times (al-ayyam) 
are filled up to their measure” in their [primary] cycle (dawratu-hu), 
and the [astral] predications (al-ahkam) are established by [the cycle’s] 


8° V and Q2 have al-qa@’il (the speaker) instead of al-@il. 

87 “Today the training-field, tomorrow the race; and the winner is the one who 
wins Paradise” (proverb quoted in Lane, s.v. midmar). 

88 Fa-yugallaba ‘aynu-hu (as voc. in B, E and W): “that he be transubstantiated.” 
R, V and Q2 have the verb in Form VII instead of IL. 

8 Wa-yattasila baynu-hu. B has written in the margin: “Separation and connection 
(al-wasl) are among the contraries.” 

%° Instead of the last, V, B2 and Q2 read fawg (above). The ref. is to the notion 
of furgan (discrimination) which is especially associated with the station of the Divine 
footstool (see n. 69, above). 

7 In Qur. 54: 55, the blessed are described as being “in a sure abode (magq‘ad 
sidg) with a Mighty King.” 

92 Ma a‘ta-hu bi-hagq”. The part., ma, is evidently syn. with alladhi (which), as M 
suggests. The pron. refers to the accomplishment of the preceding phrases of pur- 
pose. R has al-Hagqq (“the Real,” as subj.) in place of 52-hagq” (truly, forsooth). 

*° This astrological section corresponds to “the pearl of the [seven] spheres” chap. 
beginning on p. 400. 

+ Each part of a whole, as such, stands in need of every other part, and, in par- 
ticular, the principal ones (¢.g., the heart or brain of the body). But he in whom Divine 
insight shines forth from within has no specific need for anything extraneous. 

°° Wa-sabahat (B2 reads wa-jama‘at). As Lane points out in connection with the 
animate plurs. of Qur. 21: 33 and 36: 40, the precise meaning here is probably 
“swimming, floating” (s.v. sabaha). Moreover, as we infer from the last line of this 
paragraph, the dardr” are actually the trad. seven “planets” which give their names 
to the days of the week. 

© Foll. B, W, B2, Z, M and both edns. The early ss., C, E and R, have the 
sing., dhdtu-hu, instead of the plur. (though C amends this in the margin). 

7 Q2 has buy instead of the plur. 

%° The verb is tuh/aqu in B and R. All of the other ss. read tukhlaqu (they were 
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recurrence (karratu-ha).” For seven [“Planets”] float'” in seven [Spheres], 
having their “advance” (zgbal) in twenty-eight [days]'®! and their 
“return” (raj‘ah\'” divided into twelve loci (s., mahall), so that twelve 
months, sacred and profane (s., shahr haram wa-hill),'°’ come about 
(as there are four demarcations [of ttme]—days, weeks, and months 
comprised in years).'"* Then the round (al-kawr)'® returns and the 
cycle (al-dawr) continues without interruption, for the radiant Stars 
(al-darari [sci., the seven “planets”) constitute] a full week, the Way- 
stations (al-manazil [= lunar phases]) a month, and the Mansions (al- 
buriij [= solar houses]) a year. 

If your [special] day is Sunday, then Idris [= Enoch]'” is your 
companion (jalisu-ka), so bother not with anyone!’®’ And if [your 
day] be Monday, then Adam is your companion in the Interval of 


formed), exc. for Q2, which has the perf. Tuh/aqu (either Form I or IV): “they were 
filled up to the halg” (q.v.), as a cistern is filled up to its rim (this image could be 
associated with the idea of a chain of pools which was sometimes used to illustrate 
the emanation of celestial spheres one to another). The meaning of the verb could 
also derive from falgah (a ring). 

°° I am not sure of my trn. here, but it appears to be borne out by the foll. 
sentence, where a dawrah might correspond to a month of twenty-eight days, and 
a karrah to its repetition twelve times in the year. The latter is evidently the same 
as rajah (return, recurrence) in the next line, as well as kawr (recycle) in the one 
foll. that (cf the ref. from al-Hariri quoted above, in n. 8). 

100 Sabthah (cf. Qur. 79: 3), in all ss. exc. for Q2, which reads the masc. The 
“seven” are the trad. “planets” (wanderers), which include the sun and moon. 

‘0! That is, the number of days in a lunar month. A planet will be “exalted” on 
each fourth day of the month. 

102 See n. 99. 

103 There were four sacred months (ashhur hurum) from pre-Islamic times: Dhii I- 
Qa‘dah, Dhi |-Hijah, al-Muharram and Rajab (the first three consecutive and the 
fourth separate), during which bloodshed was not allowed (see Qur. 9: 36; and cf 
vv. 5 and 2). The remaining months were Aalal (= hilal or hill, all imperfect rhymes 
with mahall), in which warfare was permitted. Al-Maqabiri lists Shawwal (as mark- 
ing the beginning of the zhram period in preparation for the fay) in place of al- 
Muharram. There was also a sustained effort during Islamic times to replace Rajab 
with Ramadan. 

't T have omitted the foll. line from the text as redundant: “For the days are 
contained in the weeks, and the weeks and the days within the months, and the 
days and the weeks and the months within the years.” 

05 On the distinction between kawr and dawr, see Gloss., s.v. kawr. 

0 ‘This Quranic personage (see 19: 56 and 21: 85) is generally identified with 
the Biblical Enoch, but is also connected with trads. orig. associated with al-Khadir, 
Elijah, Hermes Trismegistus, and others (see Jeffery, s.v. /dris). As having lived 365 
years (acc. to Gen. 5: 20-21), Enoch is a solar figure—hence, his attribution here 
(ff also Bezels, 84). “Your day” probably signifies simply the day under considera- 
tion. On the correspondences of the days and the prophets, see also Mawaqi’, 157-58. 

10? That is, be like Enoch “in his withdrawing (zfirad) from creation to the Real 
for the vision of His Beauty in the highest station” (M). 
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the Two Worlds (barzakh al-nash‘atayn).'° If your day be Tuesday, 
then Aaron (Haritin) is your companion, so adhere to right Guidance 
(al-thtida’);'” and John the Baptist (Yahya) will be your intimate 
(anisu-ka), so cleave to purity and contentment (al-Gfaf wa-l-iktifa’).''° 
If it is Wednesday, Jesus is your companion,''! so hold fast to the 
Holy Life (al-hayah al-qudstyah) and persevere in the desert (bayda’).'" 
If it be Thursday, then it is Moses:''° For deception (al-talbis) is quite 
lifted away,''* and you are addressed in the manner of a revelation,'” 
not [by] any man or fire (/@ [‘ald] ins wa-la anis);''!® and, indeed, the 
Angel rejoiced [at the mention of God’s Name], while the Devil 
(Iblis) withdrew.''? And if your day is Friday (al-‘Ariibah),''® then 
Joseph, possessor of the beloved, empassionating qualities (al-sfat al- 
ma‘shigah al-mahbibah) is your companion.'’? And if Saturday, then 


108 Acc. to M, the ref. is to “this world” and the “afterworld”, or existence and 
non-existence, or knowledge and action (al-dlm wa-l-‘amal). As vicegerent of God 
among men (khalifat Allah), Adam may be said to represent each to the other. 

‘9 Tuesday was considered an inauspicious day (as it was in the West, also) due 
to its association with Mars, the planet of war; and perhaps partly in this light it 
is related to the somewhat dubious prophethood of Aaron (see Qur. 20: 86-98; and 
cf. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ingenious explication in the Fusiis [cf Bezels, 243-45)). 

110 “Afaf: “chastity, abstinence, purity” (= zakah, in Qur. 19: 13). Iktifa’? = zuhd. As 
older cousin of Jesus, John may be compared to Aaron, the elder brother of Moses. 

'!l Wednesday is the day of Woden, or Odin, the ‘hanged god’ of Norse mythology. 

12 Cf. Matt. 14: 13, and Luke 4: 41-42 and 9: 10. 

'!3 The resemblance between Jupiter, Thor and Moses in their connection with 
the earth-shaking fire is patent. Consonant with the Muslim stereotype of Mosaic 
prophethood, M characterizes it as “the struggle (al-mujahadah) against the ‘enemies 
of God’ among the attributes of your lower-soul and their immersion in the sea of 
sense-perception (al-mushahadah).” 

''4 Fa-qad irtafa‘a l-talbisu. M interprets this metathetically as “the expulsion of the 
accursed Devil” (tard al-mat‘iin, Iblis), and glosses talbis as “the veil of your lower- 
soul” (hyab nafst-ka). As talbis also means “dressing, or covering s.th.”, the ref. here 
may be to Moses’s removing his sandals when addressed by God in Qur. 20: 12, 
et seq. (of. also Exo. 33: 22-23). 

119 Wa-kullimta ‘ala kashf" (as voc. in B and W). Instead of the first, E, V and 
Q? have wa-kamalta (and you were completed). 

''© The last word rhymes with Jdb/is in the foll. clause, although the correct form 
is anisah (see Lane, s.v. anis [end]). Moses was known as the prophet who had spoken 
directly to God (kalim Allah; see Qur. 4: 164, et al.; and cf Exo. 33: 11) w/o angelic 
mediation. Even the “fire” (al-nar = the burning bush} which Moses saw in Qur. 20: 10 
is not to be regarded as a medium through which God spoke. V, B2 and Q have 
‘ala l-kashf al-anis (by the intimate unveiling) and omit the foll. clause altogether. 

''7 Wa-gad tstabshara |-malaku wa-khanasa Iblisu. On the name, Iblis, see Jeffery, s.v. 
al-Khannas (the one who withdraws [at the mention of God’s name]) is an epithet 
of the Devil (cf Qur. 114: 4). 

''8 This is the pre-Islamic name for Friday. V, B2 and Q prefix to it the more 
common name for the day, al-Jum‘ah. 

'' The proverbial beauty of Joseph, son of Jacob, was said in legend to have 
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it is Abraham,'*? so hasten to the honoring of your Guest before 
[He] vanishes!'*! These, then, are the Days of the Gnostics (ayyam 
al-‘anfin) and the radiant Stars of the Spheres of the Wayfarers (darari 
aflak al-sa@irin)' 

[As for the Gnostics’] Months, they are [each of] four Weeks, so 
listen, O traveller (al-salik), and follow! The Revelation of their first 
Week is of the [Preserved] Tablet (lawhiyah),'** while the second [Week] 
is of the Pen (galamiyah),'* the third is of the Right-Hand [of God] 
( yaminiyah),'** and the fourth of the [Divine] Name (‘alamiyah).'” 

Their Year [then, is made up of ] “twelve Months according to the 
Record of God (kitab Allah)'*° on the Day of the creation of the Heavens 
and Earth,”’?’ so take note: [Al-]Muharram, [the month of] sancti- 


fication and coming-forward (al-tahrim wa-l-tabarrt);'° Safar, of renun- 


ciation, aspiration and denudation (al-takhalli wa-l-taharrt wa-l-ta‘arrt);'” 


driven the women of Egypt to distraction. As dedicated to Venus by the Greco- 
Romans, Friday was the day of love. 

120 Abraham may well have been associated with Saturn by virtue of his being 
the “father of many” (see Gen. 17: 4-5), but also, perhaps, on account of his appar- 
ent paedocidal proclivities. 

121 For the story of Abraham’s reception of his angelic guests, see Qur. 51: 24-30, 
and 11: 69-73, et al. (and cf. Gen. 18: 1-15). Christian exegetes interpreted the three 
mysterious guests as a kind of prefigure of the Trinity. 

122° Fa-kashfu jum‘ati-himi l-iild lawhiyat. Strictly speaking, the adj. modifies kashf, 
and so should be masc. It is perhaps with this difficulty in mind that some of the 
ss. (inc. B ?) do not have the points indicating the fem. marker, +, in this and each 
of the three foll. clauses (hence, reading here lawhiyu-hu, “its lawhi aspect’). 

123 Sct., the galam al-a‘la, emblemizing the first intellect, as the “preserved tablet” 
does the universal soul. 

124 M glosses this as “the right-hand of [God’s] throne” (_yamin al-‘arsh). Rather, it 
is the “right, or zwriting-Hand (of God)”, which holds (and so precedes) the Divine pen. 

25 To rhyme with galamiyah. W and M read “miyah (of the [Divine] foreknowl- 
edge), but this ignores the fact that both the “pen” and the “right-Hand” already sig- 
nify God’s omniscience. Rather, ‘alam (a proper name) perhaps refers to the “greatest 
name”—and, thus, the ultimate identity—of God. 

26 This is not the Scripture, of course, but, rather, the “heavenly book” as a 
kind of continuous register (kita@b) of God’s decrees—hence, a calendar. 

"27 Qur. 9: 36. 

128 Al-muharram means “the sanctified” in the sense of being inviolable, for this 
was one of the four sacred months in which raiding was forbidden (haram). Al-tabarri 
here refers to its being the first month of the year. In a letter that may have been 
written around the time of the composition of the “Anga’, Ibn al-‘Arabi includes a 
passage on the significance of the twelve months which can be compared with our 
present paragraph (¢.g., al-Muharram is called the “station of beginning” [magam al- 
ibtida’|; see Kutub, 32). Cf also Mawaq:S 158-59. 

129 Foll. B and C (in the first of which al-ta‘arri is added by the orig. copyist, 
who may have intended to abrogate al-taharrt). The later ss. have badly garbled 
this phrase. In Kutub, 32, Ibn al-‘Arabi writes of Safar that “its earth relinquishes 
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Rabi‘ [al-Awwal] of Customary practice (al-urf)'° and Rabi‘ [al- 
Thani] of Revelation (al-kashf);'*'! the First Jumada and the Last;!* 
Rajab of the loftiest Shrine (al-mashhad al-ashmakh),'*> and Sha‘ban, 
the Interval (al-barzakh);'** then Ramadan, the Everlasting (al- 
samadiyah),'*> and Shawwal, the Wellspring of quiddity (‘ayn al-mahiyah);'*° 
Dhi 1-Qa‘dah,'*’ the [earthly] Expanse (al-bisat),!°* and Dhi 1-Hijjah, 


(takhalla) the plants of evil deeds (nabat al-sayyvat).” Otherwise, the month was con- 
sidered most inauspicious, as it was believed that Adam lost Paradise then. The 
name may be cognate with s2/r (zero, naught) and the verb, safira (to become empty, 
denuded)—hence, its association here with ta‘arr” (becoming naked). 

8° As voc. by E, W and M, though the correct reading may be al-‘arf ([spring] 
fragrance), which would make a better rhyme with al-kashf in the foll. phrase. 
(Regarding ‘arf, see Lane, s.v., who points out that some read Qur. 77: 1 as wa-l- 
mursalat ‘arf {instead of ‘urf*"], “by the winds sent forth with fragrance”). M equates 
al-‘urf with “gnosis, or mystic perception” (al-Grfan), which is rather far-fetched. In 
Kutub, 32, Ibn al-‘Arabi associates the first Rabr‘ with “[mutual social] relations” 
(al-mu‘amalat) and the second with “[mystical] perceptions” (al-mulahazat). 

'5' This and the preceding were probably the first and second months of the 
spring season (rabi‘) before the intercalary month of the pre-Islamic period was 
dropped (cf Qur. 9: 37) and the Islamic calendar became ambulatory. 

132 “The last”: al-akhirah. The texts of my ss. here are surprisingly various, some 
reading one or other of these adjs. as masc. 

'33 In Jahiltyah times, Rajab was the preferred month of the ‘umrah (lesser pil- 
grimage) to Mecca, a custom which survived for centuries after the advent of Islam 
(the “holy month” par excellence mentioned in Qur. 5: 2 may be Rajab). Later, the 
Prophet’s “night-flight” from Mecca to the Masjid al-Agsa (the “furthest mosque”, 
in Jerusalem) was believed to have taken place in Rajab, so the “loftiest shrine” 
here may actually be (the heavenly) Jerusalem. 

'3¢ This month is said to be so-named from tasha“aba (to part company, sepa- 
rate), since it fell orig. at the time of year when the Bedouin tnbes divided to search 
for water. Also, Sha‘ban could be conceived as the “interval” between the sacred 
months of Rajab and Ramadan. In Autub, 32, Rajab is associated with the “pro- 
liferation of Divine inspirations” (fayjib al-wandat), and Sha‘ban with “their ramification 
in the things of the Interworld” (tashtbu-ha ft l-barzakhiyat). 

135 Ramadan, of course, is the month of the fast (sawm), which is one of the 
canonical pillars of Islam. A/-Samad is a name of God (on the basis of Qur. 112: 2), 
tr. by Arberry as “the everlasting Refuge” (cf above, p. 337, n. 87). The word also 
means “solid, not hollow” (ma la jawf la-hu) and is applied to s.o. who takes no 
nourishment, or “who neither thirsts nor hungers in war” (Lane, s.v.), a sense which 
evidently applies here. Instead of al-samadiyah, Q2 has al-samadaniyah, meaning the 
same (but in any event the adj. should be masc.). 

136 Whatever the meaning of this ref., Shawwéal is the month of the great festival 
of the breaking of the fast of Ramadan (7d al-itr occurs on the first day of this 
month). 

137 The month of truce, or restraint (qu‘éd), from warfare, in preparation for 
the foll. month, that of the pilgrimage. Here (and in the next clause) the name is 
in the gen. case, indicating that it is al-mudaf ilay-h, governed by shahr. 

138 Cf Qur. 71: 19, where the earth is described as a broad “carpet” (bisa?) cre- 
ated by God, “that thereof you may tread the valleyways.” 
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the [spiritual] Expansiveness (al-inbisat).'°’—These are [the Gnostics’] 
Months, and thus, too, are their Ages (duhiru-hum). 

[Now, regarding the “Planets” of the Gnostics as they correlate 
with the seven cardinal Attributes]:'*° Their Sun’ is their Life, and 
their Venus (al-Zuharah [the “Bright One”]) their Sight;'*? while 
Mercury (al-Aatib [the “Scribe”])'* is their Speech, and the Moon 
their Knowledge; Saturn (al-Mugatil [the “Slayer”])'** their Power, 
Jupiter (al-Mushtari '® [the “Merchant”]) their Will, and Mars (al-Miorrtkh 
[the “Fiery One”])'** their Hearing. 

[ Moreover, the Gnostics’] Sun is their spirit (rithu-hum), their Moon 
is their soul (nafsu-hum),'*’ and the [five] Planets (al-khunnas)'* their 
senses (hawassu-hum); while {the Planets’] transit [through the Zodiac] 
(tarhilu-hum) is [as the Gnostics’] procession through the [several mys- 
tic] states (sayru-hum fi l-maqamat), and [the Planets’] influence (¢a’thiru- 
hum) is [as] those wondrous works (al-karadmat) which [the Gnostics] 
manifest.'*? [Similarly] the return of [the Planets’] orbits is their 
arrival at the beginnings after the endings... .'°—That is to say, 


139 Dhii |-Hijjah is the last month of the year, that of the great pilgrimage to 
Mecca (hyjah, hay), which takes place on the seventh through the 10th days, cul- 
minating in the “d al-adhd (feast of the sacrifice)—the spiritual benefit of which is 
the apparent source of the “expansiveness,” or joy. 

‘0 These are hayah (life), basar (sight), kalam (speech), “dm (knowledge), qudrah 
(power), wrddah (will), and sam‘ (hearing). 

'#) That is, the astrological sun, the “planet-star” of the fourth sphere, or heaven. 

‘2 C and Q2 have nazaru-hum (their sight; insight) instead of basaru-hum, but the 
former amends this in the margin. B2 has bdbastratu-hum (their insight). Venus 1s the 
planet of the third heaven. Its being the bright ‘morning star’ perhaps accounts for 
its association here with “sight.” 

43 “Utand was the more common name for the ‘star of the scribes’ and the sec- 
ond heaven. 

‘4 Zuhal (the retrograder) was the more common name for the greater malefic, 
Saturn, regent of the seventh sphere. 

'® The “greater benefic” was ever the patron of caravan merchant-speculators 
(mushtar™ means both “buyer” and “seller”). Jupiter was the planet of the sixth 
heaven, as Mars was of the fifth. . 

46 Al-Mirrikh, as a name for the fiery planet, may be related to markh, a type of 
wood used for starting fire (see above, p. 324, n. 44). In alchemy the word stands 
for the metal, iron. Q2 has, instead, the Per. name for Saturn, Aayvdn (see Worterbuch, 
5.v.)—indicating that al-Mugatil, above, was mistaken for the warrior-planet, Mars. 

147 Or, possibly: “their breath” (nafasu-hum). 

148 See Qur. 81: 15, where the five planets are thought to be so designated. The 
term, khunnas (those who hold back, retrograders), may have to do with observa- 
tions of the planets’ apparent epicycles (but cf n. 150, below). 

'49 The miracles of the saints (kardmat al-awlya’) are assimilated to astrological 
influence. 

190 Wa-ryiiu dawrati-him nuzilu-hum ila l-bidayat ba‘da l-nihayau. This is the precise 
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[a new beginning] for another Arising (nash’ah ukhra)'' on a Day of 
Great Upheaval (yawmu tammat” kubré).'°? For the Southern [aster- 
isms] ( yamdniyah) and the Northern (shamdaliyah)'* are set in motion 
(ft Ltarhil), [their] progressive advance (al-taragqi)'* being through 
the Names of Creation applied to God (asma’u khalg" li-Hagqq™)'* and 
the Names of Reality applied to God'*®’—in accordance with what 
is forbidden and what permitted [in the Law].'’ An eclipse (kusif) 
shall come upon One made complete (mukmal)'°® who had recov- 
ered;'”” one lower (adnd), passing through as an eclipse, becoming 
higher (a%d),’" so that witnessing (shahadah) might take possession of 
what 1s hidden (ma khafiya). And an increase (ziyaddah) [shall occur] 


in the Moon of the soul (gamar al-nafs),'°' as well as a decrease (nags)— 


meaning of the generic term, al-khunnas (takhnusu = tarj‘u), acc. to a def. quoted by 
Lane (s.v. khanis): “When you see a star... in the end of a sign of the zodiac, it 
returns to the beginning of it.” 

51 See Qur. 53: 47; and cf 56: 62 and 29: 20, the latter of which reads: “Journey 
in the land (siri ft l-ard) and behold how He has originated creation; then God 
causes the second growth (al-nash’ah al-Gkhirah) to grow” (Arberry’s trn.). The “other, 
second, or last” arising is the “new creation” (khalg jadid), or resurrection of the 
body from the dead, on the day of Judgment. B2 has al-nash’ah al-ukhra (as in 
Qur. 53: 47); and R and Q2 are wanting the prep., - (for). 

2 See Qur. 79: 34-35, where this is described as “the day when man will call 
to mind that for which he has striven.” 

'3 Tf the ref. is to the constellations south and north of the zodiacal belt, these 
are listed in al-Biriini’s A. al-Tafhim l-Awa’il Sina‘at al-Tanjim, pp. 71-72, et seq. 
Otherwise, the southern signs of the zodiac itself are Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, 
Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces, while the northern are the others (see zbid., p. 227). 
If my interpretation is valid, the ‘motion’ refers to the precession of the equinoxes. 

st B, C, R and W have fa-l-taragqgi, while most of the other, later ss. have 
wa- (indicating conj. with al-tarhil) rather than fa- (indicating separation). Q2 has 
bi- (in). 

'99 As in B?), E, R, W, Z and the margin of C. All of the other ss. have gar- 
bled this and the next clause. Examples of creaturely names applied to God are 
the “Relenting” (al-Tawwab), the “Avenging” (al-Muntagim) and the “Responsive” (al- 
Mujib), etc. 

88 E’g., al-Quddiis (the Holy One), al-Hayy (the Living) and al-Wahid (the Unique), 
etc. Cf. preceding note. 

157 ‘Ala l-tahrimi wa-l-tahlil. That is, acc. to what is or is not sanctioned in scrip- 
ture as to the application of anthropomorphic terminology to God. 

8 ‘Voc. as mukmil (one who perfects) by W. I follow B in reading kusuf at the 
beginning of this line in the nom. (rather than gen., as in W). 

'°9 Foll. B in reading this as gad bari (for bari’a), to rhyme with ya‘tart. ‘The image 
here is assimilated to the waning and waxing moon (see 2n/ra). 

160 Wa-adné yaksifu a‘ld. E and many of the later ss. have garbled this phrase. I 
am not certain of my trn. of this very elliptical passage, which could easily be read 
otherwise. 

'6! Foll. B, which reads zzyadah in the nom. The moon is associated with the 
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that being because of the bending of the bow (awa al-qaws)'**—for 


[we note both] a “coming-out” (kAurijj) from the Presence of the 
Real and a “going-in” (dukhil), a waning (mahdaq) and an increase 
(uful).'°? [But] nothing more than [the element] Earth (a/-turab) can 
cause an eclipse'®*—and: 


“God will relent” 


towards “one who repents,”!® 


—l[even as] the moon will eclipse the sun in her apogee (awyu-ha) 
when he alights in her house (buyju-ha).'° 

Were it not for the need to be concise, we would [go on to] clar- 
ify of the secrets here'®’ That in which is a lesson (%brah) for those 
with insights (a#/a Labsar). So, contemplate this Model (al-unmidha) 
in yourself, and strive to set in motion your Moon and your Sun!'® 
God it is Who guides unto the Straightest Path (al-tartg al-aqwam)'” 
and Most-ancient Way (al-sabil al-aqdam). 


nafs, above, at n. 147. The “increase” here is complementary to the “eclipse” of 
the preceding sentence. 

'2 ‘The “bow” presumably emblemizes the crescent moon of the soul, and prob- 
ably does not signify Sagittarius (a/-Qaws), which happens to be the lowest of the 
“descending signs” (burt habitah). 

'©3 ‘We have already had occasion to note that Ibn al-‘Arabi appears to use the 
word, uful, in the sense of a star’s condition of greatest brightness (see p. 272, 
n. 4; and Gloss., s.v., for refs.). I have suggested the trn., “increase,” here on the 
basis of Blachére’s association of afala with hafala, ‘to superabound’ (see s.v. afala 
and affala). 

‘et W reads the verb in the pass. voice, but the whole point seems to be that it 
is the passive element which effects change, as in the case of the sinner whose repen- 
tance appears to precede God’s relenting towards him. (On the trans. sense of kasafa, 
see Worterbuch, 5.v.). 

15 Wa-yatiibu Liahu ‘ala man taba (cf. Qur. 9: 27 and 5: 39, et al.). M notes that 
this is in conformity with the conclusions of orthodox theology (‘%m al-kalam) as 
against the doctrines of both the Muttazilites and the Kharijites—hyper-rationalists 
and hyper-moralists. 

18 [dha halla ft burp-ha (Q2 has garbled this phrase). It might have been better 
in our trn. to reverse the complementary genders of sun and moon in Arabic —not 
only to match English usage, but also to better convey the point of the metaphor 
that the (apparently) weaker may move the stronger. 

'87 "The early ss., E and R, omit “here.” 

188 “Strive”: ytahid. Q2 alone has “your moon m your sun.” The “moon” and 
“sun” here are man’s soul and spirit (see above, at n. 147). 

'9 B2 adds: “whom He wills” (cf Qur. 2: 213; and also 17: 9 and 46: 30, ef al.). 


C,58 
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The Jewel of the Sixth Pearl: [Human Correlations 
with the Four Elements (al-‘anasir al-tabiTyah)|:' 

Likewise, when Man is in the Station of [spiritual] Struggle (maqam 
al-mwahadahy and Volatility (‘adam al-garar),> his element is Fire (al-nar). 
If his Essence is secretly disclosed by subtle Signaling (b7-kashf al-ima’) 
and he “passes away” from the influence of desires and the sway 
of passions (ta’thir al-wradat wa-sultan al-ahwa’), then his element is Air 
(al-hawa’);* while if he is in the Station of Realization through the 
Names (maqam al-tahagqqug b1-l-asma’) after the Night-Journey [to the 
“Furthest Mosque”’] (a/-tsra’) and the Descent from Heaven (al-nuzil 
min al-sama’), then his element is Water;° but if he is Silent while 
Speaking (mutakallim), and Innocent of knowledge but Instructing 
(mu‘allm), treating equally relatives and peers and embracing with 
the Message of Guidance (Aftab al-hidayah) [both] enemies and friends, 
then his element is Earth.’ 


The Jewel of the Seventh Pearl: 
[Human Existence—A Mirage and an “Image” (sarab wa-mithl)|:° 
Likewise, when Man comes to know that his existence, apart 
from the Being of the Bestower [of Existence] (wujiid al-Wahhab), 1s 
a Mirage (sarab) “—which the thirsty believes to be water, until, when 
he reaches it, he finds it to be nothing.”’ Were it not for the elation of 


' Compare this chap. to the sixth macrocosmic “pearl” (pp. 403-06). 

* M glosses this as the “holy struggle” (mujahadah—jihad) against man’s own lower- 
soul, and “the improvement of his morals, the elevation of his aspiration (hammatu-hu) 
and his patience in the [various] kinds of obedience.” 

> That is, in the sense of imponderability, subtlety, rarity, dynamism, etc. 

* If the Sufi calms the storms of his desires, personified(?} as the “sultan of pas- 
sions” (cf, Eph. 2: 2), then he becomes the master of the element, air. 

> Instead of the second, E and R have al-tahqigq (verification); and Q2, al-Haqq. 

® That is, the Sufi’s subtle spirit, or “astral body,” rises to heaven by sublimation, 
as when water evaporates, and descends therefrom by condensation, as it precipi- 
tates in rain. 

” As the base-level and lowest common denominator, the element, earth, is the 
great leveller among men. B2 ungallantly omits “[both] enemies and.” 

® In n, 39 on p. 82 of the intro. I suggested that Jesus is both the “mirage” and 
the “image” described in what I have denominated the “extra pearl” foll. the sev- 
enth, above (pp. 411-13). In that case, the extra seventh “pearl” will correspond 
precisely to the present, seventh “jewel”, which treats of hylomorphic man as hav- 
ing both a material (= phenomenal, illusory) and a noumenal, numinous nature as 
the veritable zmago Dei. ‘Thus, the “smoke/mist” (al-dukhan) of the seventh “pearl” 
is the Ayl2, or material nature, while the proper subj. of the extra “pearl” is the mys- 
tery, or secret, of man’s real, spiritual identity as God’s only-begotten “likeness” 
(mihl). On sarab, see Mujam, no. 329. 

9 From Qur. 24: 39, which continues: “...and there he finds God, Who pays 


36 
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pretension (nafkhat al-dawa), [the self-induced illusion of the thirsty] 
would not have resembled water.'? But if [Man] ascends from that 
[mere] semblance [of Reality] (a/-shzkl),'' then his Mirage [becomes] 
the [Divine] “Image” (al-mithl)'*— that being when the Real reveals 
Himself (tajalla) to [Man’s] Heart in the hidden Content of His 
Transcendence (makniin ghaybi-hi),’* so that His Lights shine forth in 
the Theophany (al-taallz). And the “seizing” of [the Transcendent, 
Divine Reality] (al-zafar bi-hi)'* [by the mind] appeared to take place 
(takhayyala)'? in that “Coming-down” (al-tadallt), so that place (al-ayn) 
was found to encompass Him, the eye (al-‘ayn) to behold Him, nature 
(al-kayf) to qualify Him, and rationality [hobbled] in Anthropo- 
morphism (al-‘agl fi l-tashbih) to hold Him in contempt.'® But after 
the mystical Annihilation (al-fanda’),'’ [Man] shall revert to weakness 
(al-‘qjz),'°> and he will learn that [the Real] is “behind” the Veil of 
Glory (hyab al-azz). At that time’? he will find God with him; and 
God will grant him [his full share in] His Covenant (ahdu-hu).?' So, 
verify [the Truth, and] you will be well-guided\” 


him his due” (on this verse, see An Ocean without Shore, pp. 40-41). The last phrase 
of the quote (ttalicized) functions as the apodosis of the cond. 

'0 Desire subtly shapes perception, the subjective form superimposed upon the 
objective content. 

'! Ghikl (see Lane, s.v. shakl [end], who describes these as syns. of mith, “like”): 
properly, this word denotes a woman’s amorous or coquettish gesture or behavior. 

'2 Fa-in irtaga ‘an [Q2 has ‘ala] hadha I-shikl, fa-sarabu-hu “barat” ‘ani l-mithh. On 
the zmago De, see also above, pp. 325 (n. 57), 344 (n. 41), 374 (n. 21), and 468 
(n. 57), e¢ al. 

'5 The referent of the pron. could, rather, be man’s own transcendent being in 
the Divine, which is the core of his heart and the locus of Theophany. Similarly, 
the “hghts” in the foll. clause could be man’s innermost intellections (z.¢., the “sun 
of his own inner Maghrib”). 

'* I understand the pron. to refer, again, to God (al-Hagqq). Below, however, this 
Divine subj. seems to merge imperceptibly into the transcendent human “image”— 
whence conditioned man (the “mirage”). 

'° That is, “It became the object of imagination, fancy, delusion.” Instead of this, 
Q2 has fa-tahayyala (employed artful means); and the margin of W, fa-tahayyara 
(became bewildered). 

'6 Fa-wujida l-aynu yahsuru-hu, wa-l-‘aynu_yabsuru-hu; wa-l-kayfu yan‘atu-hu, wa-l-‘aqlu. . . 
yamgutu-hu. Q2 has garbled this line. Cf Isa. 53: 2-3. My interpretation of this sen- 
tence is merely conjectural. 

'7 Both printed edns. read al-ghana’ (the sufficiency) instead. 

'8 From this point, the Divine image becomes anthropopathic in the “fallen” or 
“incarnate”, mirage-form of man. 

'9 Fa-hina-idh" (wanting in Q2). 

20 Inda-hu = Gr., pros ton Theon (in John 1: 1). 

*! “His covenant”: the primordial mithag of Qur. 7: 172. Man’s “full share,” then, 
would be his own inseparable being in the Divine Essence, as it was in pre-eternity. 

*2 Fa-tuhagqiq, turshad, in B, C, W(?), Z and M (the same expression is used below, 
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The Jewel of the Eighth Pearl: [Concerning the Difference 
between the Prophet and the Saint (al-nabi wa-l-walt)|: 

Likewise, he whose Heart contains the Real?’ has already made 
his External and his Inner conditions (shahddatu-hu wa-ghaybu-hu) equiv- 
alent”*—his “Jacynths” ( yawdqitu-hu) adhering and his “temporal qual- 
ities” (mawdgitu-hu) disappearing’—|since] the Real [that is, God 
Himself] here is the One-Who-Goes-forth-by-Night (a/-Sa77) to His 
Servant” as a Mercy from Him—this being the difference between 
the Prophet and the Saint, the native of the Tihamah and of Najd.’’ 
For, indeed, the Prophet goes by night to the Most-High Creator 


at n. 63). The other ss. have rushda-hu (acc.) instead of the last, reading this as the 
obj. of the preceding verb. See App. I for M’s comm. 

23 C alone has Allah (God) instead of al-Hagqg. The verb is wast@ (to be large 
enough to contain s.th.), calling to mind the well-known Sufi Aadtth qudst: “My 
Heaven and my Earth do not contain Me (md wasi‘a-ni); the Heart of My faithful 
servant contains Me” (see below, p. 470 at n. 81). 

*4 The verb is istawa. Cf Arberry’s trn. of Qur. 53: 6, descnbing Gabriel’s appear- 
ance to Muhammad, “standing poised” (istawa) on the horizon. W, B2, Z, M and 
Q read shahddah, w/o the pron. (also, B has been amended but it is unclear here); 
and Z and Q have ghaybah instead of the last. 

5 |Va-ltahamat yawagitu-hu wa-n‘adamat mawagitu-hu. Cf. the subj.-heading of the 
eighth “pearl”, above, p. 413, et seg., where the “jacynths” were the topaz and the 
ruby (and the emerald ?), standing for the particular and the universal Seals of 
the saints (and their synthesis?), respectively. In the previous passage, however, the 
“times” (mawagit) had been described as “ordered” [ztazamat], not “negated” (zn‘adamat); 
but cf the language at n. 111 (on p. 419), where the external “accidents” (aghyar) 
were said to vanish (‘udimat). I can think of nothing more plausible than M’s comm. 
on the “disappearance” of man’s “temporal qualities”: “For he has no moment 
(wagt) that is not [conditioned by] encumbrance or thought (zr aw fikr).” Be that 
as it may, the purport of this cryptic line is evidently as follows: If God wills, man 
(sct., the saint, or walz) is made ready to receive the Divine revelation rather by an 
arrangement, or harmonization, of mlertor, psychological factors than by external 
conditions or circumstances (such as an encounter with an angelic messenger or a 
teacher). 

*® That is, God Himself comes to His favored wali (saint), not vice versa, as in the 
case of the prophet (see n. 28, below). 

“7 The Tihamah is the “lowland” (glossed by B as al-munkhafid), the western lit- 
toral of the Arabian peninsula, the seaboard extending from Yemen along the Red 
Sea to the region northwest of Medina (the description in the Eng. trn. of Wehr’s 
dictionary is incorrect). Hence, it includes Mecca, and is, indeed, a name for the 
latter, acc. to Lane (s.v.). Nad is the central “highland” (al-murtafi‘) of Arabia, his- 
torically the homeland of wild nomadic tribes. The coastal region, by contrast, was 
always relatively sedentary, or, at least, commercial. Here, of course, the “prophet” 
is being associated with the Tihamah region, and the “saint” with Najd (as M also 
concludes, although the copyist has crossed this out and glossed al-Tihdmi with “the 
élite” and al-Najdi with “the commonality”). In his A. al-Dhakh@ir wa-l-Alaq, p. 200, 
Ibn al-‘Arabrt himself explains the word, Nad (in Turjuman, no. 37, v. 1), as “God- 
given knowledge” (‘uliim wahbiyah)—interestingly, using an adj. cognate with [Wahhabiyah 
(the name of the extreme iconoclastic ideology that has dominated Arabia through- 
out most of the modern period). 
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(al-Khaliq al-‘Alz),”> whereas the Real [Himself] goes to the Saint,” 
since [the latter] lacks the capability for the journey (al-sura) because 
of the strength of his attachment to mankind (al-ward)*' and his firm 
grounding in the Earth (a/-thara). But he whose Spirituality (ruhaniyatu-hu) 
predominates over him and whose Lordliness (rabbaniyatu-hu) masters 
him, the Journey of the Prophet (sayr al-nabi) extends to him” in the 
manner of the “Praxic Buraq” (al-Burdg al-‘amalz)”’ [as it is written 
in the Scripture]: 


Unto Him goodly Words (al-kalim al-tayyib) ascend, and the nghteous 
Work (al-‘amal al-salih) He exalts!** 


*8 The verb is yasrt id, a ref. to the “night-journey” (al-isra’) of the Prophet 
Muhammad to the Masrd al-Aqsd in Jerusalem, and thence to God through the sev- 
eral heavens. M’s distinction makes too fine a point: “Among [the prophets] only 
ours (May God bless and keep him!) travels by night in his essence (b7-dha@t-lu, “with 
his own proper identity”); the others do so only in their spirits [52-rihz-hm].” Rather, 
Muhammad’s distinction from all others was held by Muslims to be in his having 
once made the night-flight en his physical body (bi-jismi-hi)—and, ergo, his dhat—whereas 
on 33 other occasions his journey was “in the spirit,” as with the other saints (see 
Fut. UI, 342 [31]-343 [5], et seg; of 2 Cor. 12: 2: 4). But at least Idris-Enoch and 
Jesus were believed to have ascended bodily into the heavens, and Abraham was 
said by some to have also ridden the fabulous mount, al-Burag, on occasion. Q2 
has al-Hagq instead of al-Khalig,; and, indeed, it might seem peculiar that the “Creator” 
should be the obj. here, whereas al-Hagq is the subj. of the next clause. The allu- 
sion could be to some such verse as Qur. 25: 59, where God is described as cre- 
ating the worlds in six days, then mounting the throne—an image reminiscent of 
the ancient Jewish hekhalot theme, involving a mystical ascent through the “heav- 
enly halls or palaces ..., in the seventh and last of which there rises the throne of 
Divine glory” (G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, p. 45). 

*° At this point, M adverts to his oft-repeated warning against taking the Shaykh’s 
words to imply any superiority of the saint over the prophet. 

°° Voc. thus by B, W and M. This is garbled in Q2. 

3! [i-qiiwati mtizaji-hi b1-l-wara. Imtizaj: “mingling, blending”. Perhaps this refers 
to the profound sophistication of such as our author with his deep roots in the 
ground of Arabic literary culture. ‘The Prophet Muhammad, on the contrary (like 
Abraham, Moses, eé., but perhaps in some ways rather unlike the quietistic Jesus), 
was militantly critical of fundamental features of the religious society in which he 
lived. 

2 Sara tlay-hi: “it flowed, or extended to him” in the manner of an underground 
stream. That is to say, the zsra@’ of the prophet is also true of the saint in a special, 
spiritual way. 

°° That is, the special mount provided by Gabriel for the Prophet’s ascension to 
the seventh heaven, which is here presented as a symbol for mystical praxis—the 
“righteous work” (al-‘amal al-salih), as we learn mjfra. Al-Buraq was early conceived 
as a shining white mare resembling a mule, or “less than the mule but greater than 
the ass” (see Lane, s.v.; and E./. 1, s.v.), but later was depicted, esp. in India, as a 
phantastic creature with a woman’s head and peacock’s tail. Q2 has al-‘alz (exalted) 
for the adj. 

# Qur. 35: 10. 
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—the Real dividing and combining it.” Whoever would like to have B,34 
an exhaustive explanation of this “Jewel” and its [corresponding cos- 

mic] “Pearl”, let him look among our works at THE Book OF THE 
Nicut Journey (Kitab al-Isra’).*° Therein shall his Station (manzilatu- 

hu) be discovered and his Rank (martabatu-hu) revealed.*’ 


The Jewel of the Ninth Pearl: 
[Concerning the Dual Nature of Man, Corporeal and Spintual);: 

Likewise, the World of sense experience (lam al-shahadah)* is the 
consummation of [all of] the Worlds (tamam al-‘awalim), while the 
Epitome of the World (nuktat al-Glam) [sci., Man as the Microcosm], 
is the [very] Gathering-place of the Secrets and the Ascents of the 
Lights (mujtama‘ al-asrar wa-matah‘ al-anwar),*° to which [all] Honor 57 
(al-majd) is permissible and Majesty (al-jadd) accrues. If [Man] should 
declare: “I am the Lord of the World (sayyid al-Glam)!”*'—he has the 





> Yafruqu-hu wa-yajma‘u-hu. The obj. of the verbs appears to be the ‘amal al-salih 
of the Qur’anic verse, which, in turn, is embodied in al-Buraq. If this is the case, 
we might speculate that, as a composite creature of the barzakh, or imaginal world 
(see Fut. III, 340 [34]), al-Buraq is here referred to as being dissected and recom- 
bined in the hybrid form willed by God. But I think, rather, that the ref. would 
best be taken to the mystic traveller (salik) himself, whose composite nature (tarkib) 
is “dissolved” in the ascent through the consecutive heavens in the manner described 
by James Morris in his excellent study of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mz‘raj-theme (in 7.4.0.8., 
107 [1987], p. 639b), then is reconstituted in a new form upon his return to the 
world. Thus, tafrig (= tahlil) and tami‘ (= tarkib) correspond to the old alchemical 
operations of solve and coagula. (For a further discussion of alam‘ wa-l-farg in Sufism, 
see M.M. al-Ghurab’s miscellany, Sharh Kalimat al-Sufiyah, [1982], pp. 246-50). 

°° This is the A. al-Isra ila l-Magam al-Asra, ed. by S. al-Hakim (1988; ¢f, also 
Ras@il, r. 13). It was written in Fez in 594/1197, probably a year or two before 
the ‘Angad’ (see Yahia, no. 313). Q2 has al-asradr (the secrets) instead of al-tra’, caus- 
ing Yahia to have missed this ref. On the subj. of the mystical ascent in general, 
see Chap. 10 of Chodkiewicz’s Seal. 

°’ Again we have the problem of the identity of the referent. As the prons. are 
masc., it is not, as one would expect, the “jewel” (a/-mayanah), or microcosmic corol- 
lary of the cosmic Burag, but it may be taken to signify the microcosmic vehicle 
itself. 

°° The world of sense-testimony, the “present world,’ as opposed to the tran- 
scendent ‘alam al-ghayb. Here we may do best to understand the expression in the 
sense of shuhiid or mushadhadah, denoting “mystical vision, or witnessing” (see Path, 
225-28). 

39-V, B2, Z, M and Q have wa-huwa (instead of Auwa) after this, implying that 
the preceding wa- should be read as a simple conj. within the predicate rather than 
as an equivalent for bayna-ma (while), as I have done. 

*© For M’s comm., in which this is mistaken for the present world (‘alam al- 
shahadah\, see App. I. 

*! The Prophet Muhammad’s saying, “I am the Lord of mankind (sayyid al-nds) 
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right to say so, since the Intellect (a/-‘aqgl) does not acquire knowl- 
edge until after [its] occultation and setting (al-maghib wa-l-uful)* in 
this [human] body (al-jasad).** But should he say, rather: “‘I am a 
human being (bashar) just like you,** nothing more (diina ziyadah)’— 
indeed, partnership (al-zshtirak) [is still inherent] in Worship (al-%badah).® 
Man, gua Man, comprises éwvo “Transcriptions” (nuskhatan),*© for which 
reason, when he fasts, he has two joys (farhatan): The Transcript of 
his senses takes joy in its breaking of the fast (b7-fitri-ha),*’ while that 
of his Intellect rejoices in the Reunion with its Lord (liga Rabbi-ha).* 
The one is an “example” (mithal) and the other a “Model” (tamthal)®— 
the King/Possessor of the Spirit (malik al-rith [sct., Spiritual Man])° 
being already existent (mawyjiid), while the world of the Kingdom 


on the day of Resurrection” (see Bukhari, Anbiya’, 3; and Muslim, /mdan, 327-28, 
et al.), is not, of course, the same that is intended here. Rather, we have s.th. akin 
to Pharaoh’s hubristic proclamation: “I am your Highest Lord” (Qur. 79: 24). 

* Foll. C, V, B2 and Q, which have the last (to rhyme with an _yagil in the pre- 
ceding clause). Instead of this, B has JsYls, which is crossed out, but no correction 
is visible in my microfilm. Q2 has J,3YI, as it does regularly for J,¥!; and 
E, R, W, Z and M omit the word altogether. For the meaning of this peculiar 
term, see Gloss., sv. ufil. 

*8 Inasmuch as the human body is a condition of knowledge of all things, homo 
sapiens may be regarded as the lord, or master of the world. 

* Qur. 18: 110. Cf above, p. 421 at n. 133. Q2 omits mna-ma after gala. 

* That is, the Worshipped necessitates the worshipper (al-Gbid), the Lord requires 
the servant (al-‘abd). C, E(?), V, W, B2, Z and both edns. all have fa-la shtrak (for 
there is no partnership) [in worship]) instead of fa-l-eshtirak, as in B, R and M. The 
latter, however, misconstrues the meaning, commenting: “Even if the perfect [man] 
(al-kamil) should reach the highest perfections of humanity (kamalat al-insaniyah), yet 
he [remains] a participant with [mankind] (mushank la-hum) in worship and other 
things, such as sleeping and eating and drinking,” etc. 

*©'M styles these the human (bashariyah) and the angelic (malakiyah) “versions” of 
humankind, “for in the station of the angelic form he says ‘I am the lord of the 
children of Adam’ [see Ibn Majah, <uhd, 37, et al.|, while in the station of human- 
ity he says ‘I am a man like you’ [Qur. 18: 110].” Rather, the two modes are the 
psychic-corporeal and pneumatic, or spiritual-intellectual—or sensual and supersen- 
sual—as we see in what follows. 

*” The fitr, or iftar, is the great feast foll. the month of fasting, Ramadan, and is 
the most joyous festival in Islamic countries. 

*8 For citations of numerous fhadiths upon which this sentence is based, see 
Concordance, s.v. farhah. Most of the trads. specifically relate these “two joys” to this 
world and the hereafter. The “reunion with its Lord” is an allusion to the day, 
A-lastu b1-Rabbi-kum? (Am I not your Lord?), of Qur. 7: 171, which is the context 
in which the remainder of this paragraph must be understood. 

9 See p. 421 (at n. 134), where men are said to be the “examples” (s., mithdl, 
“instantiation”) to the Muhammadan Reality’s “mthal (= prototype). 

°° W voc. this as “the angel (malak) of the spirit.” M, who reads as I have tr., 
understands the ref. to be to the Muhammadan Reality as source of [all] spirits 
(asl al-arwah), It seems to me, however, that the spirit of man (as dhi l-rih) is 
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(Glam al-mulk [Corporeal Man]) was yet absent (mafgiid).°! But [the 
Former] supervises [the latter’s development] in the phases of its 
transmigration through the loins (afwar tanaqquli-hi min al-aslab)”? until 
the time of its being sloughed off and shed therefrom (alinsilakh min- 
ha wa-l-insilab).°° 

For he who is cast off from his [Progenitor’s] loins (su/bu-hu)* has 
already obtained the joy of [his Lord’s] Proximity (/adhdhat qurbi-h), 
and he whose Spirit takes precedence over his sense” has already 
traversed through®® the Presence of His Holiness (hadrat qudst-hi); 
while the One Who orders His Kingdom (mulku-hu) in the World of 
the Transcendent (‘lam al-ghayb) clears it of defect and suspicion” 
when it comes into existence. He who is Adamite as to Foundation 
(Adami al-wad‘) [and] Muhammadan in [his mystic] Ascension 
(Muhammad al-isra’)® has already attained unto the Stations (al- 
maqamat) in full—the Almighty (al-Jabbar)? having spoken to him [as 
with Moses] through the mediation of “the exigency of the Fire” (d- 
wisdtat al-iftigar ila l-nar)*’ as regards the accidental properties (/t 
haqqi l-aghyar).°' Thus, he who walks in the propriety of another than 


intended, al-mulk in the foll. clause standing for the body. 

5! T take what I call the “spiritual man” to be the “Adam” of Qur. 7: 172, and 
the “corporeal man” to be his progeny from men’s loins (mn zuhin-him), still in 
their dormant seed-potencies (dhurriyatu-hum), and, thus, “non-existent” (mafqid). 

°2 Aslab (s., sulb) “is used in poetry in a sing. sense, as though every part of the 
ele [“backbone, vertebrae”, the lumbar region of which was thought to be the 
source of the male sperm] were regarded as a su/b in itself” (Lane, s.v.). Hence, 
“the phases of its transmigration” might be intended to signify its progression down 
the successive vertebrae, as it were. 

3 That is, at the term of its gestation period. The idea of the sperm’s ejacula- 
tion is apparently suggested. 

* Sulb = hasab (rank or quality, etc.). 

°° 2 has hasabu-hu (his noble descent) instead of /zssu-hu (his sense). 

°° All of the later ss. read Aa@za (possessed) for the verb instead of (jaza). The 
prodigal son has traversed through (passed beyond) his father’s domain, but has 
now returned; while his elder brother was ever in the presence of his father, but 
is now alienated (see Luke 15: 11-32). I take these two arcs of the incarnation cycle 
to represent “corporeal man,” and the foll. clause to describe “spiritual man,” the 
“father” in the above-cited parable. 

*’ E and Q2 repeat al-ghayb (absence; transcendence) instead of al-‘ayb (defect); 
and B2 is wanting this altogether. 

58 That is, like Adam in his descent, or fall from Heaven, and Muhammad in 
his ascent (= wra@’ as mivaj). Cf 1 Cor. 15: 21-22 & 35-50. 

59 This is a Divine name, on the basis of Qur. 59: 23. Otherwise, even in the 
Scripture the word usually denotes an oppressor, or perverse ingrate. 

6° Moses “needed” the intermediary form of the fire (= the “burning bush” of 
Exo. 3: 2-6) in order to communicate with God (see Qur. 27: 7-8 and 28: 29-30}. 

*! On this apparent sense of the term, aghyadr (as meaning ghiyar), see above, 
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he (ft hagqi ghayn-hi [sci., according to the Law of a former Prophet]) 
takes in the entirety of its benefit (jami‘ khayn-hi); but if he walks in 
the Propriety of the Real (faqq al-Hagqq), he is “in a Sure Abode” 
(mag‘ad sadq). So, verify [the Truth], and you will be well-guided!® 


The Jewel of the Tenth Pearl: [The Light of Gnosis (nur al-ma‘rifah) 
Like the Light of a Lamp (niir sira )|: 

When the command of the Gnostic is such as to be obeyed (matbi‘) 
and his speech heeded (masmi‘), he attains unto the Transcendent 
Assemblies (al-mashahid al-ghaybiyah)** and takes possession of the Polar 
Rank (al-martabah al-qutbiyah), while the secrets yearn® for him and 
the lights shine forth from behind the veils, his substance (mdaddatu- 
hu) like the sun in its Source of increase (ft maddatt-ha)*’—each essence 
(dhat) receiving [of it] in accordance with [the capacity of] its own 
essential Reality (ala hasab hagigati-ha). Whenever any change (taghyir) 
takes place in the [sun’s] light, that is attributable to the locus of 
the “Wrapping-up [of the sun]” (mahall al-takwir);°’ for just as the 


p. 419, n. 111. It is primarily the plur. of ghayr (other), however, to which allusion 
is made in the foll. sentence. 

®2 Qur. 54: 55. The first are those who follow in the footsteps of the lawgiving 
prophets; and the second, the saints (awlya’), who, although they obey the prophets’ 
laws, seek the truth further on their own. M, who has garbled this sentence, thinks 
that the ref. is to “the infidels and disobedient ..., all of whose advantage is lost 
because of their turning to another [than God].” All of the ss. (exc. for Q2) have 
the last, w/o the art. (as in the verse cited above), even though al-sadg accords bet- 
ter with the rhyme-scheme. 

®3 Fa-tuhaqqiq, turshad (the same expression is used above, at n. 22). This is as 
much as to say: “Be like the Sifis, or awl:ya’, not content simply to follow the dic- 
tates of exoteric religion.” 

*t Instead of the first, V, B2, M and both edns. have al-mushahadah (the vision). 

® Q2 has sdgat (they send) for the verb (rather than ¢dgat). 

6° Maddah: “continuous increase, replenishment, source; substance, material (phi- 
los.)”. Maddatu bahr™: “the source of a great river”. Lane also cites a well-known 
phrase from a trad.: Al-a‘rabu mdaddatu l-tslam, “The Arabs of the desert are the 
means of... increasing [the Muslim] armies” (5.v.). 

8’ That is, the “folding or rolling-up” (= darkening) of the sun in the eschaton 
(see the first verse of Sirah 81, entitled Al-Takwir) in one or other of the senses dis- 
cussed by Lane (s.v. kawwara). J. Penrice points out that Heb. 1: 12 has a parallel 
to the sense of kuwwirat in Qur. 81: 1: “...and as a garment You will fold up [the 
earth and the heavens]” (see A Dictionary and Glossary of the Koran, s.v. kara). Gf. also 
Psalms 102: 26. Interestingly, these Biblical passages also use the metaphor of the 
changing (= faghyir) of an old garment. Whatever the precise significance of the 
expression, here Ibn al-‘Arabi probably means that the light in itself is unvarying 
until “the end of time,” and that any variation in its manifestation upon bodies 1s 
due to the difference in receptivity of the objects themselves. 
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receptivity (gabul) to light of the polished body is not the same as 
that of the dirty one® though the emanation (al-fayd) be the same, 
so are the Way-stations of the hearts (mandzil al-qulib)® [also, various] 
at the [spiritual] Inundation of the Witness (“nda fayd al-shahid).’”” For 
the Pole (al-qutb [sct., the mystic Hierarch symbolized as the Sun]) 
sends forth his light [freely],’' while Existence (al-kawn)’* has in it 
That whose covering shall be removed and whose veils will be let 
down—as the deficiency (al-‘ayb)’? is with the existence of the lower- 
soul (kawn al-nafs),’* not the Source/Wellspring of the sun (‘ayn 
al-shams).” And the Imparting [of the light] (al-wmda@d) is simplex 
(wetrt), whereas the reception (al-gabul) 1s both simplex and duplex 
(shaf%).’° 

The Light of Gnosis (nur al-ma‘nfah) is like a glass lamp in qual- 
ity (ka-l-swaj fi l-sifah):"” For, as with the light of a lamp, when it 
approaches the wick (al-faiil) it becomes less bright and subsides,” 








68 Such as an unpolished mirror. R has al-badan (the body) rather than al-darin 
(s.th. dirty). 

° That is, the distinct “ranks or grades” (manzilat) of the individual hearts. 

0 On the precise significance of the term, shafid, in Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Mujam, 
no. 375. 

"’ Recall that this chap. corresponds to the tenth “pearl”, above (pp. 423-27), 
in which the Muhammadan Reality is described as the source of the “subtle-rays” 
(raq@’ig) connecting all entities, good and evil alike. 

” Or: “the universe” (but ¢f what follows). 

® Instead of this, Q2 has al-ghayb. ‘Ayb: “fault, imperfection, weakness”. 

+ That is, “the soul that incites to evil” (al-nafs al-ammarah bi-l-si’? [cf Qur. 12: 53], 
which we may take as the embodiment of concupiscence). 

> As Lane notes (s.v.), ‘ayn is a homonym applied to many different things— 
among them, the sun. It also denotes the “essence” of a thing, whether semantic 
or substantial, formal or material. Hence, ‘ayn al-shams is identical to maddat al-shams, 
above (at n. 66). M understands this as the origin (as/), or pristine nature (/itrah), 
of creation. Q2 garbles this expression. 

© Witrt means “odd, singular”; and shaft, “even, dual”. Cf Qur. 89: 3 (and, for 
the various interpretations of this verse, see Lane, s.v. shaf*). M suggests that the 
first should be applied to the action of the pole, and the second to that of the 
angelic intermediaries between God and creation. Rather, the ref. is probably to 
the ‘ayn (= spirit) and the nafs (= soul). 

" Siraj (= misbah): “a torch or lighted wick”; later, “a vessel of glass [zujajah] hav- 
ing in its bottom a small glass tube into which the... wick [_/faétlah] is inserted” 
(Lane, s.v.). The sun is referred to three times in the Qur’an by this word, and the 
Prophet once (33: 46). Earlier (p. 434 at n. 54), man’s dhat was likened to a suraj 
(ff also Mu§am, no. 330). For an interesting correspondence to the lamp-flame imagery 
employed here, see App. I for a quotation from the Zohar, tr. by C.D. Ginsburg 
in his early study of the Qabalah. 

78 Q2 has garbled the verb (wa-ghdra). 
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while, as it distances itself therefrom and ascends, its candescence 
increases and it gives off more light—so, too, the Light of Gnosis, that 
part of it that mingles (¢mtazaja) with the World of sense-experience 
(alam al-shahadah), diminishes in brightness as [the World’s] clouds 
accumulate and its tempests gather.”? For the [material] locus (a/-mahall) 
is gross (kathif), while the Light of Gnosis is subtle (/aéz/), and that 
part of it that is connected with Intellect and Spirit shines forth like 
the very essence of the Sun (dhat Yah),® abiding in the clarity (al- 
jala’) of its Source when the gloom (al-ama’) is stripped away.” 
[But] as the smoke (al-dukhan) from the end of the wick directs its 
course [upwards] toward™ the light of the lamp, cleaving to it,” the 
light [then] flowing [downwards] in the “channel” (unbub) of the 
smoke until it alights at the end of the wick, so that it might burn 
into the distance®*—what, then, do you think [will be the case with] 
the Light of Gnosis? Thus, when the heart of the Gnostic burns 


The “mingling” (¢mtizaj) of the Divine light with the world is exemplified in 
the fire’s burning the wick. The observation of the lack of luminosity in the part 
of the flame closest to the wick is here reasonably mistaken for an adulteration of 
the “spiritual” fire in contact with the wick’s materiality. Only in fairly recent times 
was it understood that the incandescent shell of the candle-flame is produced by 
the combustion of gases sufficiently mixed with oxygen from the surrounding atmos- 
phere. Moreover, far from being the “purest” part of the flame, the luminous glow 
is largely due to the burning of minute carbon particles from the candle. 

89 Yuh is a proper name for the sun, as we have had occasion to note. B2 has 
Nih (Noah) instead. It is worth noting that Ibn al-‘Arabi associates Noah with the 
sphere of the sun in the Fusis (see Bezels, 81). 

8! Lit., “when it is stripped away from the gloom.” Cf Qur. 36: 37, where it is 
the day which is stripped away from the night. 

82 Musamit™ h-. For this trn., see Dozy (5.v. samata), who applies what Lane gives 
for tasammata li- to the IIIrd form. 

88 Lasig” bi-ht: “sticking to it (like glue)” (see Worterbuch, s.v. lasiga). 

8* As experimental observation became more advanced in the medieval period, 
it was noticed that when a candle-light was suddenly extinguished a trail of smoke 
always appeared where the flame had been (this is actually caused by the rapid 
cooling of the candle-gasses), and that this smoke can then be ignited to relight 
the flame. This observation lead to the theory that fire is burning smoke (Isaac 
Newton was among those who held that view). Apropos of this, our author appar- 
ently means that the lingenng smoke of an extinguished candle-flame ascends in 
the direction of the vanished light (upward), and that the converse of this motion 
can be observed when the smoke is reignited and the fire appears to pass down 
the pathway (unbub) of the smoke to the wick. Then, although the source of the 
light is located in the burning candle, its effulgence is visible for a great distance. 
(This last line is fa-tattagida ‘ala bu‘d™, with the fatilah (wick) as the subj.; C, B2 and 
Q give the verb in the masc., taking the “light” as subj.; and Q2 has /fa-yaquda, 
meaning the same). 
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with [spiritual] Desire (a/-shawg),® and his concentrated Aspiration 
(Aimmatu-hu) ascends unto the Heights (a/-fawg) and unites with the 
Light of the Gnosis of the Good (nir ma‘rifat al-ma‘rif),®° [God] 
returns [his Aspiration]®’ to the heart of the Gnostic by a Most- 
Sublime Kindness (bi-asné ma‘uf”), that he might live by it for a time 
and illuminate with it [all] beings.®® As when the sun appears, the 
brightness of a lamp cannot sustain itself,® so it is with the Light 
of Gnosis in the Gnostic: When the Real manifests Himself to the 
[Fixed] Essences (al-a‘yan)”’ and causes His Holiness to appear, He 
lights up [all of] Being (al-wwiad) in His Self-Manifestation (taalli- 
hi); and with that Self-Manifestation He illuminates the Gnostic 
({also],?! going beyond the other [vz., Being])”? in what He has 
deposited in fim. For [the Gnostic] shall be Wuminated by two Lights, 
and he will bear witness to the Real in two regards:*? Even as the 
light of a lamp always [rises] in an upward direction, so is the Light 
of Gnosis ever joined to the Real. 

Now when a breeze passes over a lamp, [its flame]** wavers like 


8° Shawg is “the inclination of the heart toward the reunion with the Beloved 
(liga al-mahbub)” (Ta‘rifat, s.v.). 

8° Ma‘rif. “In the law (al-shar‘\, everything that is good/suitable” (2bid., s.v.). It 
would be tempting to tr. al-ma‘uf here as “the Intelligible” (= the Divine as the 
proper obj. of ma‘nfah, Safi gnosis), since God is evidently the subj. of the foll. 
clause. 

®” That is, the gnostic’s own “aspiration,” illuminated by the light of gnosis. Cf 
Rev. 8: 4, where the prayers of the saints are assimilated to the smoke of incense 
ascending to God. Himmah: “a faculty firmly rooted in the soul, seeking high things 
and fleeing from base things” (Lane, s.v.). See also Mujam, no. 655; and Path, s.v. 
himma (in the ind.). 

88 Akwan. The himmah of the Saft corresponds to the rising smoke of the pre- 
ceding metaphor, which is returned to the wick when the trail of smoke is relit 
from above (see n. 84). Then many may live and walk by the light for as long as 
it lasts (cf John 5: 35, et al.). 

89 Lam yata‘adda daw’u-hu nafsa-hu. Q2 has garbled this phrase. 

°° M thinks that the ref. is either to the “eyes of insight” (a‘yan al-basirah [sic]) 
or to the “spiritual élite” (= al-a‘yan). Instead of the verb, taalla, Q has zuhira, mean- 
ing much the same. 

*! By omitting the final letter from andra (He illuminates), R and W read this clause 
parenthetically: “—and J (ana) am the knower of that [Divine] self-manifestation.” 

% Wa-zada ‘ala l-ghayn. V, B2 and Q have the trans., zada-hu. 

% Wa-yashhadu |-Haqqa min jihatayni: lit., “from two directions,” an apparent allu- 
sion to the “rising” and “return” of the preceding paragraph; or, as M suggests, 
the ascent (ari) of the Sufi’s spirit and the descent (tanazzul) of God’s inspiration. 
The “two lights” are presumably the sensible light of the sun (and the lamp), on 
the one hand, and the supersensible “light of gnosis,” on the other. 

*t The siraj is, properly, the torch, or wick (in our text, the fattlah), while the 
glass receptacle of the light is the lamp, or gandil. 
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the swaying of a drunkard (tamdyul al-nashwan);? and if the breeze 


grows brisk upon it, [the flame] disappears from view (‘udima min al- 
“yan).°° Similarly with the Light of the Gnosis of the Gnostic: If any 
connection with engendered existents (ta‘allug bi-l-akwan) becomes 
involved in it, [the flame-light] wavers from left to right.?’ For if it 
becomes attached to the [existents] in love (ta‘ashshuq”), it is lost to the 
Eye of Witnessing (‘ayn al-mushahadah) in certainty (tahagqug”); and 
just as the wind will extinguish whatever light of the lamp it comes 
in contact with, while that which is not touched remains shining,” 
so, too, the Light of Gnosis does not vanish completely,” but [only] 
that part of it which is connected with Creation, while the part 
devoted to the Real abides. And even as the blowing [of the wind] 
might come suddenly upon [the flame] and extinguish it, so the 
[sense-] engrossed thought (al-khatrah al-mustaghngqah)' will not pre- 
serve the Light of Gnosis,'®' but put it out [as it were]. But if some 
smoke remains—that being the mystic Aspiration (al-himmah)'®*—its 
Light will, indeed, return to it, seated [thereupon] (jalzs);'°* whereas if 
no smoke remains, it will certainly become the “Courier of Insight” 
(al-furdnig al-faris).'°* 


% The same simile was used above (pp. 433-34), with ref. to man’s dhat (essence) 
under the sway of passion. 

%° For M’s comm., see App. I. 

9” Tamayala ‘ani |-shama’th wa-l-ayman. Q2 alone adds al-nashwdan (the drunkard) 
as subj. 

% Yutf?u min-hu l-hawa?u ma luhiga, wa-yabqa min-hu nayyr™ ma lam yulhag. This 
line is garbled in Q2. 

° Laysa yadhhabu dhahab™ kulliy”. Dhahab = fana’ (the mystical “annihilation” of 
temporal qualities). 

100 As in all mss. (the noun is garbled in both printed edns.). Khatrah: “a thought 
or notion occurring to the mind as if from the outside”, so that the khatarat al- 
shayatin are “the suggestions/insinuations of evil spints” (cf p. 431, n. 32, above). 

1! [a takla’u-hu. Q2 has the verb in the masc. 

102 See n. 87, above. 

103 On the hypothesis that a flame is burning smoke, the “light of the smoke” 
will return when it is reignited in the manner described above (n. 84). Blachére 
records a usage of jallas denoting a kind of lamp (s.z.). M thinks that jas means 
“devoted to religious service” (mulazim h-l-tbadah). Q omits the poss. pron. from 
niwru-hu. 

'0¢ On /furanig, see my note on the earlier occurrence of this rare lexeme in Pt. I of 
our trn. (pp. 229-30, n. 17), and the Gloss., s.v. While in the earlier passage Q had 
ghirnig instead of furdnig, here he reads al-gharang [sic]. G (who wnites in a Maghnbi 
hand) correctly glosses al-furamg as al-raqqas, the western designation for a “courier, 
messenger; or one who conducts travellers’—called a sa“ in the East (see Dozy, 
s.u. ragqas). Fans (rhyming with jals) has a wide range of meanings, inc. “one who 
possesses firdsah (insight)”. As for the actual purport of this line, it would be difficult 
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As the [light of the] lamp (al/-stra7) goes out when not replenished 
by oil (al-duhn), so the Light of Gnosis is lacking if not supported 
by Piety (al-tagwa); and as with the lamp-light, if it is not connected 
to a body (jism), an essence (Gyn) will not be found for it'®—-so, too, 
[is the case with] the Light of Gnosis and the World (al-kawn).'”° 
And even as the brightness of the lamp (daw al-straj) is not reveal- 
ing (kashif) except where there is darkness (al-zalam), so it 1s with 
the Light of Gnosis regarding bodies (a/l-qsam); and just as no one 
can be illuminated by the lamp-light but he who is near it ( yalz-hz),'°’ 
so, too, no one can seek Illumination ( yastad?’u) in the Light of 
the Gnosis of the Knower [of God] (al-Gnf)'® save the one whom 
[the Sufit-Master]'®’ chooses and brings close (_yastaft-ht wa-yudni-hi)— 
no one receiving light from a lamp who is far away, just as no 
one could seek Illumination in the Light of Gnosis who repu- 
diated [{it].''° 

Even as the light of a lamp can be detected by the distant as well 
as the near (al-ba%d wa-l-qarib),''' so the Light of Gnosis is experi- 





to substantiate any particular interpretation. ‘The “courier of insight” apparently 
signifies a purer, more miraculous form of heavenly communication, untainted by 
any subjectivism (suggested by the imagery of the “smoke” of Aimmah, or personal 
“ardor”)—perhaps the same as is symbolized by the ‘anga’ mughnib itself. In fact, 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, unlike many Saffs—at least in his later thought (see ref. below)— 
viewed ma‘rifah as a lesser form of knowledge than %/m; and, further, he explicitly 
associated fimmah with the former but not the latter (see my trn. of Fut. I, 112 
(28-35)/ Fut.-Y., 1, 192, in “Hamd al-Hamd: The Paradox of Praise in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Doctrine of Oneness,” in Praise (S. Hirtenstein, ed., 1998), pp. 91-92. The verbs 
in this and the preceding clause are fut. 

105 Lam yiyad la-hu ‘ayn, in the margins of B and C (as well as most of the later 
ss.). The former, indeed, has this entire clause and part of the one preceding 
inscribed in the margin by the orig. copyist. Instead of yaad, C and Q2 have yabga; 
and E and R, yugzhar (all in the juss.), signifying much the same. M’s contention 
that an essence cannot subsist (lam yiijad) w/o a body, on the grounds that the for- 
mer is an accident (‘arad) which needs a cause or “locus of manifestation” (mahall), 
is absurd. Rather, even as the flame needs the lamp in order to appear, so the 
essence requires a body in order to become individuated, or manifest. 

1% The universe is itself the manifestation of the Divine Light. 

'°? Though the lamp itself can be seen for a great distance, it cannot light up 
other things in the distance. 

18 C, V and Q omit this (but C adds it in the margin). 

109 ‘That is, the “gnostic,” or “knower” (al-‘anf), just mentioned, whose gnosis 1s 
the subj. of this chap. 

10 Man jahada, as voc. in B. W voc. this as min juhd™ (from paucity of good), and 
the preceding clause as min bu‘d” (rather than man ba‘uda). 

11 ‘W and the margin of C add “in the acts,” anticipating the foll. clause. The 
verb is yakshafu-hu (it can lay bare, show it). 
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enced''? by one who is distant in the [Divine] Acts (a/-af‘al) and by 
the near'!> in His wondrous Attribution (wasfu-hu [-‘qjib);''* and just 
as he who comes into the glow of the lamp-light''’ is rendered blind 
and cannot detect what is remote from him, so, too, with the Light 
of Gnosis—whoever approaches it will not be cognizant of anything 
besides.''® And even as the people of the earth take fire from the 
light of a lamp and its substance (dhatu-hu) 1s not [thereby] dimin- 
ished, so it is with the Light of Gnosis when its attributes (se/atu-hu) 
are made real.''’ [Finally] as that part of the [flame] that comes in 
contact with the wick expands (tasa‘a) [laterally], while that part 
that remains distant from it is effused in a conic shape, rising upwards 
(sata‘a),''® so, too, with the Light of Gnosis: If it becomes attached 
to the [Divine] Acts, it extends with their extension (ittsa‘u-ha); 
whereas, when it remains connected with the [Essence of the] Real, 
it becomes straitened and attenuated (ddga wa-ragga) because of its 
incapacity (‘ajzu-hu) in the realm of [the Divine Acts].'’ [Thus, you 
see] in consideration of the lamp,'” there is no limit to the list [of 
observations] concerning it (al-diwdan ‘an-hu), nor is any [irreducible] 
essence (kunh)'?! for it ever reached. So how could it be otherwise, 
then, if we consider the sun in this way, or the moon in its waxing 
and waning or fullness,'?? or any [other] existent thing? Time is too 
short to bring forth [all of] its secrets (sara’iru-hu) to view. 





12 Yashhadu-hu. R, W, B2, Z and M lack the dir. obj.; and Q2 has yashhadu la-hu 
(is acknowledged). 

''3 Al-gartb = al-wali (the saint). 

4 Scr, the Divine attributes (s2/a?). 

9 Daw’ al-siray. Q2 has daw’u-hu. 

6 M omits most of this sentence and part of the next by lapsus. 

"7 Hugqigat, in all ss. exc. for E and R, which have tahaggaqat, meaning the same. 

''8 This is simply an observation of the distinctive, tapered flame-shape of the 
lamp (or candle)-lght. “Conic-shape”: makhriit al-shakl. 

9 Li-‘ajzi-hi_bi-makani-ha. Dayq (limitation, restriction) is an ant. of ztsa° (expan- 
sion, extension). 

120 Wa-ft l-siraji mina (-i‘tibar. Instead of the last, Q2 has al-aghydr (the others). 

21 Kunh (=_fass): “quintessence, the ultimate element to which s.th. can be reduced” 
(see Lane, s.v. fass). Read in pausal form, kunh’" may be intended to form an imper- 
fect rhyme with ‘an-hu, above. Q2 has garbled this. 

122 Aut I-qamaru fi hai nagsay-h wa-l-tamam, in B, E(?) and the margin of W. 
Most of the other ss. (exc. Q2, which has garbled this line) have the sing., nagsu-hu 
(its waning, or deficiency) in place of the dual, evidently denoting the moon’s con- 
dition of incompleteness before and after its fullness (7.e., waxing and waning). 
“Or any other existent thing”: aw... kawn™ mina l-akwam. 
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Now, then, let that suffice which we have mentioned, and from 
this may what we have left [unsaid] be inferred—that being the por- 
tion of Man (hazz al-insan) as to the Tenth [cosmic] Pearl. Some of it 
has been stated quite expressly,'** while, when its wording (lafzu-hu) 
falls short of [that], the underlying meaning (ma‘nd-hu) has been sum- 
marized. God shows the way to the Truth (al-hagq)'** and to a Straight 
Path (sirat mustagim)!'° 





"3 Qad dhukira ba‘du-hu. Q2 reads “we have mentioned.” 

** Cf, Qur. 10: 35, which, however, has /- instead of ida (see next note). 

125 Wa-Llahu yahdi ila l-hagqi wa-ila strat” mustagim”, in B and most of the later 
ss. All of the other early ss., C, E, R and Z (as well as Q2), have, instead of seat, 
tartg (meaning the same), as in Qur. 46: 30. Indeed, with the latter variant and exc. 
for the significant difference in the subj., this is an exact quotation of that verse, 
which is a declaration of the jinn concerning the Qur’an. 


THE FABULOUS GRYPHON 


Part THREE 


As for the Seal of the Saints with regard to Man, tt is actually an 
expression for the Station at which you will end up and before which 
you shall be brought to stand—uit being each Mystic Traveller wher- 
ever he may arrive, his Station wherever he comes to alight. For there 
as no specific Place at which to stop, but only the place one reaches— 
the Gnostic himself disclosing to us its limit. But the Seal of all of the 
Stations 1s none other than the Testimony that Gop 1s ONE (al-tawhid), 
while the Secrets of Existence are in superabundance (ft mazid)! 
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I. The Proof of the Imamate (zthbat al-imamah),' 
Absolutely, without False Attribution? 


Know that the Imamate (al-imdémah) is the mystic Station (al-manzi- 
lah) in which the dweller’ therein becomes worthy of being followed 
(matbu‘) and his speech heeded (masmi‘)—his Covenant unannulled 
and his saber not blunted.* If he intends [something] (hamma), he 
accomplishes [it] (amdd), and there is no one to resist that which he 
decrees (gada). His sword is drawn, his speech silent. The adversary 
(al-mu‘tarid) finds no entry unto him; and if he fancies opposition, he 
is punished. 

[God] (Praised be He!) has established [the true Imamate] as [both] 
great, even Greatest (akbar), and lesser, even Least (asghar),’ as every 
station (manzilah) that there is either becomes less or greater, more 
sublime or less so (jallat am gqallat).? But, verily, obedience (al-ta‘ah) 
on the part of him who is subject to the Imam (al-ma’mim) 1s one 
and the same [in the case of both “Greatest” and “Least”],? con- 


' The imam is pre-eminently the leader in prayer whose ritual actions are fol- 
lowed (matbii‘), as it were, by the faithful congregation in worship. M suggests that 
for the Sufis the imamate stands for the office of the “pole of the saints.” While 
this is no doubt the case, here the ref. is primarily to the heart of the Sufi, as we 
shall see, and, secondarily, to the Seal/Mahdi as khalifat Allah. M.M. al-Ghurab 
has inc. uncited passages from this part of the ‘Anga@ in the chap. on imdamah in his 
Al-Figh “nda al-Shaykh al-Akbar (1981), pp. 383-91. See also Chodkiewicz’s art., “The 
Esoteric Foundations of Political Legitimacy in Ibn ‘Arabi,” in Com. Vol., 190-98. 

2 Min ghayn khilag”. Instead of the last, V, M and Q2 have :khtlaf (difference). 
C glosses zkhiilag as iftira’ (falsehood). 

> Al-nazil. E and M have al-munézil, meaning the same. 

* Wa-gharbu muhannadi-hi la yufallu: \it., “the edge of his Indian sword is not 
blunted.” Q2 has garbled this clause. 

> That is, if he exercises himmah, psychic concentration of energy on a desired obj. 

® Husaimu-hu muslat™ wa-kalamu-hu musmat™. 

” As we learn below (pp. 467-71), the “greatest imam” is the heart of mystic 
man. The “lesser imamate,” then, may be considered the external, political office 
of the caliphate, or worldly leadership in general, but I think that, more reveal- 
ingly, it signifies post facto prophecy (nubiiwah) as opposed to the immediate inspira- 
tion of the awlzya’. 

® Every office, inc. the imamate, can be viewed in either an externally-significant 
(= macrocosmic) aspect, or else in its internal, more spiritual (microcosmic) significance. 
Thus, I understand this passage to refer to the typical Gnostic dichotomy of real- 
ity, but Ibn al-‘Arabi’s rhetoric allows for a reading of four modes here, as al- 
Magqabiri proposes, rather fancifully explaining the “great” imamate as being that 
of the prophets (al-anbiya’), the “greatest” as that of the apostles (al-rusul), the “lesser” 
as that of the pole (al-qutb) of the Sufis, while the “least” is the latter’s minister 
(waztr). 

9 Fa-inna I-ta‘ata fi-ha mina |-ma’mimi wahidat"" (W reads mani l-ma’miimu). 
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tradiction (al-mukhalafah) thereto being [always] wrong; for equivalence 
(al-tasadwt) [between them] is achieved on the Path (al-tarigah), and 
partnership (al-ashtirak) as to the Divine Statute and Truth (al-hadd 
wa-l-hagiqah).'!° For the authority (hukm) of the Imam is of two types 
inasmuch as he is [in effect] two Imams:'! One Articulating (ndtzg) 
and [another esoterically] implying Articulation (mudammin nutq)," 
One Truthful (sa@diqg) and another entrusted with Truth (mida‘ sidg”)— 
like the “Imam” that is the veritable Record (al-kitab al-sahih)'* which 
frankly gives decisive information concerning [one].'* For the “Record” 
will impose on him that which [God] wills in the manner that He 
wills, for which reason the Chosen, Truthful One (al-sadiq al-mukhtar 
[the Prophet Muhammad]) declared: “... until the Record (al-kitab) 
should overtake him... and he enters Hell-fire.”! 

[Now] every domain (mulk) that has no Leader who 1s followed 


'0 That is, the correlation between the two modes of spiritual authority is realized 
on the Sufi path (al-tarigah) in terms of both the “exoteric” law (al-hadd = al-shari‘ah) 
and the “esoteric” truth (al-hagigah). 

'' On this general notion, see the short treatise by Ibn al-‘Arabi, R. al-Qutb wa- 
l-Imamayn (Yahia, no. 585, in Rasa’i, r. 19), which cites the ‘Anga’ on the last page 
(see above, p. 432, n. 41), and, so, was composed after the present passage. 

!2 This expression could be tr. in a number of ways (see Lane, s.v. dammana and 
mudamman), all suggesting that the second (type of imam)—vwz., the Seal/Mahdi 
(= wali) as opposed to the prophet (= nabi)—stands as esoteric surety (daman) to, 
or confirmation (musaddig) of, the exoteric revelation of the latter. Note that these 
terms can be applied in different ways to the relation between Moses and Aaron. 
M understands the natig/ mudammin nutg-dichotomy more literally to refer to the 
apostle, prophet or saint, on the one hand, and the written revelation, on the other 
(see App. I). 

'5 Sahih: “right, proper; real, genuine; credible; valid”. The wmam al-muslmin (guide 
of the Muslims) is the Qur’4n; and the wmam mubin of Qur. 36: 12, the heavenly 
prototype of the Scripture (sometimes identified with the umm al-kitab of 13: 39 and 
3: 7). Sahih, of course, is a term applied to sound fadiths of the Prophet. Here, 
however, the ref. is to the record[s] of men’s deeds, which is the probable sense 
of the term in 17: 71: “On the Day when We shall call all people with their Record 
(bt-mami-him).” Like the personified zmam, who is divided, so to speak, into two 
imams, so the “book” of deeds can appear in either of two forms (z.e., of the right 
or left -hands), depending on whether the subj. of its account is destined to be 
blessed or damned (see injra). 

'+ Lane cites Qur. 46: 10 as giving this sense of shahida ‘ald. “Frankly”: b1-l-tasrih. 
It is not indicated who is the obj. of the prep., but I take the ref. to apply to any 
given individual. 

' Variations of this hadith (typically inc. in chaps. on gadar\ are cited in Concordance, 
5.v. sabaga. The version in Muslim, Qadar, 1, tells how an angel brings four words 
to each newborn in records of his fortune, his appointed time of death, his actions, 
and his preordained happiness or misery, and how, even should he do such good 
works that he is on the verge of entering Paradise, if and when the decree (al-kitab) 
that he must be damned overtakes him, then he will forthwith enter Hell-fire. 
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(amam muttaba‘) within it, that domain will fall to ruin forthwith and 
be split asunder.'® For this reason the propagandists (dawa)"’ for 
the adoption of Imams proliferate in each community/nation (ummah)— 
and such, too, is the way of Divine Wisdom (al-hikmah al-idahiyah) 
and Lordly Upbringing (al-nash’ah al-rabbaniyah),'® as the All-Wise, the 
All-Aware (al-Hakim al-Khabir)'” has declared: 


There is not a community/nation but a Warner (nadhir) has passed 
among them,” 


—every community in accordance with what its own essential Reality 
(hagigatu-ha) bestows and its Subtle-Ray (ragigatu-hd) receives. God 
(Be He Exalted!) says [also]: “...And there is no bird flying with 
its two wings but they are ‘nations’ (wmam) like you’*'—for He admit- 
ted fall of the supposedly “dumb” animals (a/-baha’im) into nations/ 
communities. That was His Command, and it was universal.” 
Every [such] “nation” is endowed with speech at its own level (ft 
ufgi-ha),”> in passionate attachment (@shigah) [to its own genius] in its 
height (ft awyt-ha),* as there is no inorganic body or animal in exist- 
ence that does not speak in some language—the language of [its 
own proper] Essence (lisanu dhat), not [simply a silent] “voice of 
[its] condition” (lisanu hal™)°—and whoever says otherwise speaks 
an absurdity (muhal). For the [phenomenal] veils [preventing clair- 
voyance] are heavy and the noumena (ma‘an™) are subtle; but were 
the integument [of the senses] (a/-ghita’) to be removed and [your] 


16 Wa-yansada‘[u] (rhyming with muttaba‘'”’ in pause form). The Form V verb cog- 
nate with this is used in Qur. 30: 43 to denote the division of mankind into two 
groups, the blessed and the damned, on Judgment Day (cf also 59: 21). C, E, V(?) 
and Q2 have the Vth form rather than the VIIth, meaning much the same. 

7 Plur. of da@wah (q.v. in Dozy and Kazimirski, 5.z.). 

'8 “For God sends ( yugayyidu) at the beginning of each one-hundred years an 
imam who reforms the world” (M). The philos. terms, a/-hzkmah and al-nash’ah, sug- 
gest s.th. akin to politics and ethics. 

'9 See Qur. 34: 1 and 6: 18 & 73, et al. Ibn al-‘Arabr has chosen these epithets 
to provide a rhyme with the foll. verse, ending with nadhir (a warner). Instead of 
the first, E has al-Halim (the Gentle). 

2° Qur. 35: 24. 

2! Qur. 6: 38. 

22 Wa-hakama bi-dhahika wa-‘amma. Note that the latter must be read in pausal 
form (‘amm) in order to make a rhyme with the preceding umam (nations). 

3 Ufg (pi., afag): properly, “a horizon; distant country; remote region” (see Qur. 
41: 53). Blacheére (s.v.) tr. ufg al-hayawan as “the level [rank] of animals.” 

*t As ufg/Gfagq signifies the “lateral regions; breadth; or provinces”, of each “nation,” 
so the Per., aw, denotes the “height, or apogee (of the sun)” in relation to it. 

2° On this expression, cf W/érterbuch, s.v. lisdn (p. 621b). 
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slowness [to perceive] (al-istibta’) to cease,” you would see every Es- 
sence praising [God] in its genus (junsu-ha), enunciating [its praise] 
in its self (nafs-ha),?’ [as it is written in Scripture]: “There is noth- 
ing that does not sing His praise,” fulfilling its Covenant. Do you 
not see how [all within] the range of his voice (mada sawti-hi) will 
testify for the Caller-to-Prayer (al-mwadhdhin) [on the Day of Judg- 
ment]?”’—for this will surely have apprised us of the true quality of 
his character (hagigat na‘t-hi)??? And the words of the dead are audi- 
ble to all animals other than Humans and the Jinn. 

(Thus, indeed] to each of these “nations” there is a Warner which 
is of its species ( jznsu-ha) in accordance with its nature (nafsu-ha), [for] 
it is incumbent [upon them] to imitate the obeyed Leader (al-umam 
al-muttaba‘) concerning the thing brought before him [for his adjudi- 
cation], as he is [worthy of being] followed.*' If another challenges 
him, he is destroyed, and the former remains in control of his author- 
ity (‘ald ma@ malaka)—unless there appear in him some deficiency (nagqs) 
in the conditions of the Imamate (shurit al-imamah),” or should the 
distinguishing Mark [thereof] (al-‘alamah) not be authenticated in 
him.*? [If he does lack any of the requirements for the Imamate] then 


*° Cf Qur. 17: 44, where it is stated that everything in Heaven and Earth praise 
God (quoted infra), “but you do not understand their praise.” 

27 Or: “in its soul.” I tr. jms and nafs as “species” and “nature” in the next para- 
graph. 

78 Qur. 17: 44. 

” Acc. to a trad., “There is neither man, nor jin, nor anything at all (wa-la 
shay") in range of the caller-to-prayer’s voice that shall not testify for him on the 
day of Resurrection” (Bukhari, Adhdn, 5; and Malik b. Anas, Al-Muwatta’, Nida’, 5, 
et al.) 

°° In place of the last, R and Q2 have /ughatu-hu (his language). Na‘t: “an epi- 
thet whereby s.th. is described; any excellent quality”. The idea, apparently, is that 
even supposedly inanimate objects within the range of our speech will bear testimony 
regarding us in the Judgment. Hence, they also have speech (as well as hearing). 
In the foll. sentence, even the dead are vocal and can be heard by animals (as cat- 
owners may have occasion to observe). 

3! T defer to all of the ss. (exc. for Q, which has wa-l-tab‘ [and the succession]) 
in reading wa-ttubs, in pausal form (as voc. by B, W and M[?]), although the rhyme 
with al-muttaba‘ is imperfect and the sense redundant. 

*2 These are (acc. to al-Mawardi) that the caliph be a male adult, sane and free, 
with no physical or mental defect, learned, powerful and just, an energetic defender 
of the faith, and a member of the Quraysh tribe. 

33 This is probably an allusion to the so-called “seal of prophecy”, which was a 
protuberance on the Prophet’s back between his shoulder-blades (see Wensinck, A 
Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, p. \160a, for refs. of trads.), which was said 
to have vanished at his death, and which is called the ‘alamah in Musnad, V, 82. 
(Ibn al-‘Arabi himself evidently claimed to have such a feature on his back in an 
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let him be removed from his tenure before he becomes odious,** and 
let [another] be advanced to that Station who meets the conditions 
in accordance with the Fixed Covenant (al-‘agd al-marbit). For the 
Imam of all imams” [might be either] their true Guide (hddi-ha) or 
their Deceiver (mudillu-ha),*° [as God has declared in the Scripture:] 
“If there were ‘Gods’ besides Gop therein, then, verily, they [both] 
would have been corrupted”’’—in which He linked corruption (al- 
fasad) with the association [of false-partners with God] (al-ishtrak),* 
and He declared that by them® came destruction (al-halak).*” Hence, 
the Oneness [of the Imam] (ittsh@du-hu)" is necessary in the govern- 
ment of his land (hukm biladi-hi); for there 1s no contending with him 
(munaza‘atu-hu), no way to bring suit against him (mutdlabatu-hu)-—— 
save only as I have told you, respecting the completion and fulfilment 
of the conditions [regarding the Imamate], and the redemption of 
its claims and their execution (huqigu-ha wa-ada@u-ha). 

The Prayer-Leader (imam al-salah) is a leader therein as to its fun- 
damental observances and its forms (arkdnu-ha wa-mabani-ha),” so 
“bow when he bows, and fall prostrate when he falls prostrate,”* 
while he who raises [his head] before the Prayer-Leader does, his 
forelock is in the hand of a Devil.** Similarly, the Judge (al-qad7) is 
an imam regarding those matters which are put under his jurisdiction, 


apparently authentic passage inscribed in As. John Rylands 106, f. 159; see also 
Diwan, 332, v. 7). Otherwise, the ‘alamat al-nubiiwah were the evidentiary miracles 
of the prophets (aya@t, muStzat). The specific “signs” (a‘lam) of the Mahdi were not 
well established even in the late-classical period. 

4 Fa-l-yu‘zal min wagtt-hi gabla magti-hi. In place of the last, E seems to read haqqu- 
hu (his right). P has bal (rather) instead of gabla; and one printing of Q2 omits the 
latter altogether. 

°° Imam al-a@immah is a standard epithet of the Prophet Muhammad. 

°° Al-Hadi is a name of God in Qur. 22: 54, et al.; and the Devil is called a mudill 
mubin in 28: 15 (but cf 7: 186). 

37 Qur. 21: 22. “They both” are the heavens and earth in the orig. Qur’anic con- 
text; but here it is possible to understand the ref. as to the pretender “gods.” Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s point is that unless the “leader” is truly a Divinely-established khalifah, 
any pretense to government is, by its nature, polytheistic and necessarily corrupt. 

38 Ishtirak = shirk (polytheism, idolatry). Cf Qur. 30: 40-43, where fasdd is asso- 
ciated with polytheism. 

°° Bi-ha in all ss. The pron. must refer to the “gods” (alihah) of the verse quoted. 

Eig. in Qur. 2: 205. 

*! Instead of this, C, E, V and Q have ittskhddhu-hu (the adoption/imitation of 
him). 

® Arkan: “the essential parts of s.th.” (see Lane, s.v. rukn [end]). 

* Bukhari, Salah, 18, et al. 

 Shaytan (w/o the art., exc. in Q2). Cf Qur. 96: 9-16. “His forelock”: ndstyatu-hu. 
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and the Commandant (al-qa’id)* is an imam in that which is delivered 
over to him. [As the Prophet has said:] “Each of you is a Shepherd, 
and each of you is responsible for his flock”*°—for every Man is an 
imam in his own house and home (baytu-hu wa-binyatu-hu).”’ 

[But] the Greatest Imam [scz., the Heart of Man]* is more com- 
prehensive (ajma‘)—he who is Followed [by all] (a/-muttaba‘), the End 
and the Source (al-nihdyah wa-l-marji‘),” the affairs of the nation being 
knit together through him.” For none of the [lesser] imams oppose 
his leadership once his distinguishing Mark (‘a/amatu-hu) is made man- 
ifest—the whole [World] (a/-kudl) being an “Imam”?! under the author- 
ity of this Great Imam, even as he is subject to the Almighty 
All-Subduing (al-Qahir al-Qadir).°* He is the Receiver [of all things] 
from the Real (al-akhidh ‘an al-Haqq) and the Bestower [of the same 
to the World], by all rights, in truth (al-mu‘ti bi-haqqg” fi hag’); so 
do not forsake him, but aid him, and reverence and honor him!°? 
Indeed, to this Noble Station (al-manzilah al-sharifah) 1s the reference 
in the Word [of God] (Be He Praised!): 


Verily, I am placing in the earth a Vicegerent (khalifah [sci., Man]).** 


*® Tn place of this, Q2 has al-ga’im, apparently intending an administrative official 
(al-ga’1m as “the one who arises [at the end of times]”, of course, is also a stand- 
ard epithet of the Mahdi). W glosses al-ga’id as “a commander (amir), or ‘bey’ (bah) 
in Turkish.” 

* For citations of this common trad., see above, p. 241, n. 42, where it is also 
quoted. The variation in Bukhari, Ahkam, 1, refers specifically to the imam. “His 
flock”: ra‘tyatu-hu (this means also “his subjects, or citizens”). 

7 M glosses the former as “his wife, his children and his servant,” and the lat- 
ter as “the make-up (tarktb) of his inner and outer senses.” Binyah means, primar- 
ily, “physical make-up, constitution”, and the temple of the body may, indeed, be 
alluded to here. 

*® See infra. Here it seems to me that mystic man is assimilated to the quasi- 
Divine Muhammadan Reality (and the semi-deified Seal/Mahdr). 

*® Instead of the last, V, B2 and Q2 have the rare word, al-murtaja, which could 
be taken as meaning the same, and would suit the rhyme better. Mari‘ is a “source” 
in the sense of “that to which s.th. is taken back, or attributed”. 

50 Wa-tan‘agidu ‘alay-hi umiiru l-ummati. That is, all of the duties and prerogatives 
of such lesser officials as the gddi and the qa’id are brought together under the all- 
comprehensive (ajma‘) aegis of “the greatest imam,” just as the function of all phys- 
ical organs are coordinated in the brain and psychic energies in the heart. 

St 'V, W, B2 and both edns. have wa-kullu imam” (each [lesser] mdm) rather than 
wa-l-kullu imam”. 

2 Cf Qur. 6: 17 & 18, et al. 

3 Fa-la takhdhulii-hu wa-nsurii-hu, wa-wagqqarit-hu wa-azzarii-hu. On the latter verb, 
see Lane, s.v. (end). 

*# Qur. 2: 30. The Qur’anic caliphate of man (kAidafat Adam) is assimilated by Ibn 
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When opposition to him occurs, the antagonists are rendered pros- 
trate (sujad”) before him, while he who refused to bow down [wz., 
Iblis]? when the one who obeyed the command rushed to do so— 
he shall be marked by eternal disgrace.” 

That [alone] should suffice to establish the nobility of [the Perfect] 
Man (sharaf™ l-l-insan). What, then, if we add to this [Man’s] being 
“in the Image of the Merciful” (‘ala sirat al-Rahman)??’ (Hence, Man] 
has priority over all of existence by virtue of [both] the Image [of 
God] and the adoration [of the Angels] (67-l-sirah wa-l-swjid): For in 
the Image He is justified [to receive] the Imamate, and by adora- 
tion the Mark [of distinction] (al-‘alémah) came to Him™® when the 
Real testified on His behalf that he was Most-knowing (allamah).°° 
The matter being ordered thus [by God], and [ Divine] Wisdom (al- 
hikmah) granting | Man] this precedence,” so this Human Configuration 
(al-nash’ah al-insaniyah) and Lordly Epitome (al-nuktah al-rabbaniyah) has 
[various subordinate] “imams” within him,*' even as he has [vari- 
ous] “nations” (wmam)—nation upon nation.” For [Supernal Man] 
is [none other than] the “Original of the Book” (wmm al-kitab)® and 








al-‘Arabr to the imamate—both of which I take to signify the station of the 
Seal/Mahdi. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

°° Man aba ‘ani I-swjiidi. The subj. is the Devil (see next note). 

56 Khazd l-abad. This is a ref. to Iblis, who, in Qur. 2: 34, e¢ al., refused to bow 
down before Adam when all of the other angels obeyed God’s command to do so. 
Cf Phil. 2: 10. At this point, Q inserts the foll. line (from p. 384, supra): “This is 
a synopsis (nuktah): Know its measure and verify its matter, for it 1s the essence of 
the affair (zubdat al-amr) and the secret of the inner heart (khaft al-sirr).” 

°? On the putative hadith referred to, see above, p. 344 (n. 41), and p. 447 
(n, 12) for numerous refs. in the ‘Anga’. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

°8 It would be natural to take this to be the distinctive mark on the forehead, 
called the sayadah, which is caused by frequent prostration in prayer and is regarded 
as a stamp of pious distinction. In what follows, however, we learn that the ‘alamah 
is occasioned by the angel’s prostration, not Adam’s (see Qur. 2: 31-34). 

” That is, that Adam knew the names of God/all things, as is stated in Qur. 
2: 31, after which testimony the angels were commanded to bow down to him, thus 
conferring upon him the distinction of the ‘“aldmah, the sign (of his imamate). Q2 
has yashhadu (will testify) instead of the perf. 

°° Q2 has al-tagrib (= proximity), instead of al-tagdim (precedence), and interpo- 
lates ‘ala after al-hikmah. 

°' “Such as hearing, sight, the tongue, spirit, intellect, the hands and feet, and, 
the greatest among them, the heart—for each of them is an zmdam to that for which 
it was created” (M). Below, the “wnams” are the several cognitive faculties, inc. the 
senses. On the general subj. of the “human kingdom,” see Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Yadbirat 
al-Ilahiyah. 

® The spheres of the cognitive and sensual faculties are arranged hierarchically, 
below. 

°° More than just the Urtext, this denotes the supernal record written by God 
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the Presence of the Quintessence [of Revelation] (hadrat al-lubab);* 
while the Reflective spirit (al-ruh al-fikri)® is an imam [subordinated 
to him], as the Intellective spirit (al-rith al-‘aglz)® is another, and the 
Formative (al-musawwir),°’ the Imaginative (al-khayali),° and the 


Instinctive [spirits] (al-wahmi),°? as well as the senses (al-hawiiss)’°— 


are [all] “imams”, to each of which belongs a “nation”.”’ 


[But] the Greatest Imam and the Most-splendrous Light (al-nur 


Himself, which is the orig. form of the Scripture (see Qur. 13: 39 and 43: 4; but 
cf. 3: 7, which is inevitably interpreted differently [cf Penrice, A Dictionary and Glossary 
of the Kor’an, s.v. amma). Ibn al-‘Arabi’s point in this passage is to show how the 
cognate terms, imam, ummah and umm, are related. Umm: “an origin, principle, foun- 
dation; a capital, place of abode” (see Qur. 6: 92 and 42: 7). 

6 Tubab: “the heart, marrow, choicest part of s.th.; substance, essence”, etc. 

6° Fikr (reflective, or discursive thought) is described as a kind of probative 
“affliction” (bala) which God has imposed on man in Fut.-Y., I, 253. Also, in that 
passage and elsewhere, the reflective faculty is explicitly subordinated to the intel- 
lective faculty (al-giwah al-‘agliyah\, from which we must infer that the present list 
is not in proper order (nor does it appear to be complete; cf Chittick’s trn. of a 
comparable text [from ibid., 231-32] in Illuminations, 88-89). ‘This is borne out by 
what we read below, on p. 492. 

6 Contrary to the evidence in the second passage from the Futiéhat cited in the 
preceding note, the first one (as well as Fut.-Y, II, 245-46) presents the “intellec- 
tive (‘agliyah) faculty” as the highest cognitive power of the rational soul. I doubt 
that we should insist on a real distinction between “spirit” (ri) and “faculty” (guwah) 
in this context. 

®? Tbn al-‘Arabi is not consistent in his usage of this term, which is clearly applied 
to a higher (human) “conceptive” faculty (ranking below fir) in the last passage 
cited in the preceding note, but as a lower (animal) “formative” power in tid., 253. 
The latter is more in line with the ‘Rasa’ of the Ikhwan al-Safa’, who included 
taswir (formation) among the seven powers of the vegetal soul. 

66 Khayal is “imaginal thought, or phantasy”, the concrete development of the 
more abstract “formative” faculty just mentioned. 

&° Of the three passages of the Futihdt cited in the preceding notes, the first does 
not mention the faculty of wahm, and the other two place it above khayal rather 
than below, as here. Indeed, the present arrangement would seem to be the earli- 
est conception of wahm in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s school, which, later, under ‘Abd al-Karim 
al-Jilr Gf not sooner), underwent the development observed by R.A. Nicholson: 
“Wahm is generally defined as the ‘bodily’ faculty which perceives the qualities of 
a sensible object and forms a judgment concerning it—e.g., that the sheep runs 
away from the wolf. Al-Jili regards it as the faculty whereby things are judged intu- 
itively to be what they really are: he says that by means of wahm God made His 
creatures to worship Him as their Lord” (Studies in Islamic Mysticism, p. 117, n. 1). 
Thus, the power by which newly-hatched chicks unerringly know to flee the shadow 
of the hawk (wz., “instinct”) was later rationalized by anti-rationalists to demon- 
strate the infallible quality of mystical “intuition”, or gnosis (ma‘ifah). See Gloss., 
5.0. wahm. 

70 Each of the five senses is an “imam” corresponding externally, no doubt, to 
the five “spirits,” or inner powers, just listed. One printing of Q2 omits the wa- 
before al-hawdss. 

" The “nation” is, of course, the special purview of each faculty or sense. 
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al-azhar\ is the [human] Heart,’? Guardian (al-galb al-mugaddam) over 
the Worlds of [both] the Seen and the Unseen (‘alam al-shahadah wa- 
l-ghayb).’° It is the Holy Spirit (al-ruh al-qudust) and the Subtle Imam 
(al-timam al-nadust),’* to which [the Prophet] (May God bless and keep 
him!)’”? alluded in his saying: “In the body (alyasad) is a [certain] 
small Organ (b:d‘ah)’® which, if it is sound, the [whole] body does well, 
but if unsound, the body is corrupted; and, lo, this is the Heart.””’ 
If it is sound, then it is a Holy Spirit (raf qudsi); but if otherwise, 
then is it a deviant Devil (shaytan ghawi).’* And [its] subjects (al-ra‘tyah) 
are of the Religion of the Imam,” whether in the [subtle] World of 
simple elements (Glam al-basa’it) or the World of [compound physi- 
cal] bodies.®° But the [true] Leader of Mankind (imam al-insan) is the 
One concerning which the Merciful declared: 


Neither My Earth nor My Heaven can contain Me; [but] the Heart 
of My [faithful] Servant comprehends Me.. .” 


72 Q2 adds a wa- before al-galb. 

73 This could also be rendered: “preferred over the world of,” etc. 

™ Instead of the last, Q has al-nafst ; and Z and Q2, al-qudsi. It is voc. thus (to 
rhyme with al-qudust) in B, C and W, all of which gloss the word with al-raft (sub- 
lime; fine, subtle). But Kazimirski (the only western dictionary to adequately treat 
of nadasa) gives only: nads, “one who hears the least noise; habile a saisir le mot 
dit tout bas; intelligent”; and nadis/nadus, “endowed with wisdom”. M has al-‘adil 
al-matbi‘ (just [and] worthy of being followed). 

The early ss., C, E and R, do not have wa-sallama of the usual formula, thus 
concluding with ‘alay-ho. 

7° Foll. B, R, Z and M, reading thus in preference to mudghah (meaning much 
the same), as in most other ss. (E has ba‘du-hu [a portion of it]). The latter read- 
ing also appears in most of the canonical hadiths (see next note). Mudghah: “a piece 
of flesh the size of a morsel”; hence, an “embryo” (in Qur. 22: 5), but also, by 
extension, a “heart”, etc. 

Cf Bukhari, Iman, 39; Muslim, Musagat, 107; Ibn Majah, Fitan, 14; and the 
Sunan of al-Darimi, Buyz, 1. The heart, which is the organ of perception, 1s 
perhaps the “single eye” of Luke 11: 34. 

8 Ghawi = ghiw™ (cf Qur. 26: 224, where the plur. of the latter is said by some 
to refer to the “familiar spirits” of the poets). 

78 Fa-l-ra‘tyatu ‘ala dini l-imami. Instead of the first, V, B2 and Q have fa-raghbah 
(and the desire). 

80 The point is that, even as in the political world of men the common people 
will adopt the religion of an effective ruler (but this was not always true in the 
Middle East!), so it is in the case of the physical basa’: the dominant element will 
tend to convert the others to its own nature. The ref., of course, is to the did‘ah, 
or “heart,” of the hadith just quoted (at n. 77, above). 

81 On this well-known hadith qudst, see Mujam, pp. 1265-66, trad. no. 30; and An 
Ocean without Shore, p. 139, n. 32. Here our author omits the adj., al-mu’min (the 
faithful), in order to make the terminal rhyme of ‘abd-7 with ard-t wa-sama’-i; but 
V, B2, M and Q have added it. Gf Qur. 2: 255. 
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—when Earth and Heaven were too straitened to bear [the Divine] 
Self-Manifestation,” and their being distinguished by the [Divine] 
Names proved impossible.®* Thus, the Heart of the Gnostic becomes 
a True Abode (bayt hagq)** and a Sure Seat (magq‘ad sadq).® For the 
Imam stood firm—a “Gathering up” (jam‘)*°—and the people came 
to him,®’ unwillingly or willingly.® 

Know” that the Pledge of allegiance [to the Imam/Caliph on the 
part of his subjects] (a/-mubaya‘ah) does not take place except under 
the stipulated Condition (a/-shart al-mashrit) and in accordance with 
the firm, binding Contract (al-‘agd al-wathigq al-marbit), each one 
pledging allegiance commensurate with the degree of his own reso- 
lution (gadr ‘azmi-m) and the extent of his knowledge (mablagh ‘ilmi- 
ii). An individual might [even] be paid homage as the Imam”! while 
the Mark [of the Imamate] appears in another, so that the [genuine] 
Pledge might, rather, be on the basis of the [non-sensible] intelligible 


82 A ref. to the amdnah (trust) which God offered to the heavens, the earth and 
the mountains, but which they shrank from bearing, after which man assumed it 
(hamala-ha; see Qur. 33: 72). But note that the verse goes on to chide presumptu- 
ous man for his tyranny and folly. 

83 Wa-stahala ‘alay-hima I-ittisafu b1-l-asma’1. See preceding note. 

8 B2, M and Q2 have the def., al-Hagq (the Real). 

® Cf Qur. 54: 55. 

8° T read this: Fa-gad thabata l-imaému jam‘. Around the firm axis of the imam an 
aggregate of people crystallizes. ‘The verb could also be read in the trans. IInd 
form, with the “gathering” as the obj. thereof. 

87 Wa-ata l-nasu ilay-ha, in all mss., the fem. pron. evidently referring to the imam 
as caliph (khalifah). Q has the masc., day-hi; and Q2, the dual, tay-hima (viz., the 
Earth and Heaven?). M is wanting part of this clause. 

88 Karh™ wa-taw“. Cf Qur. 3: 83, 41: 11, et al, where, however, the advs. are 
reversed. 

®° The imp. is in the plur. here (whereas the one that opens this chap. is sing.), 
and it will be noted that these final two paragraphs relate more specifically to the 
(political) caliphate than to the mystical heart. 


9° Mubaya‘ah = bay‘ah: “the making of a covenant.... as though each of the two 
parties sold what he had to the other [baya‘@], and gave him his own special prop- 
erty and his obedience. ...” (Lane, s.v. baya‘a); also, “a pledge of allegiance to a 


leader, acknowleging his leadership, making a covenant with him to submit to his 
judgment”, etc. Here the term is reminiscent of the so-called bay‘at al-ndwan (referred 
to in Qur. 48: 10 & 18; see also Guillaume, tr., The Life of Muhammad, pp. 253-54), 
when, in 6 H., the Prophet’s closest companions swore a voluntary oath not 
to abandon him. Ibn al-‘Arabi wrote a treatise entitled Mubdya‘at al-Qutb early in 
his career (it is mentioned in the Mawaéaqi‘ al-Nwiim [see Yahia, no. 487]), but it is 
apparently lost (but cf Fud. Ill, 135-40, Chap. 336). Presumably the “condition” 
is the degree of the contractees “resolution” and “knowledge,” mentioned in the 
foll. clause. 
9! Fa-qad yubaya‘u shakhs ‘ala l-imamah. W reads the verb as act. 
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attributes (al-sifat al-ma‘qulah), not this benighted up-growth (al-nash’ah 
al-majhilah [sci., the physical body])?*—the Unknown Caliph (al-khalifah 
al-matliub)? extending fis hand from the Presence of Holiness (hadrat B,38b 
al-quds) on the occasion of that external-sensible (zahir al-hiss)* pledge 
made to the imperfect Caliph (al-khalifah al-naqis).? Thus, the [real] 
Homage-ceremony shall take place in [the Presence of Holiness] 
without any being able to see it,” and for that reason differences of 63 
opinion (7khilaf) may arise as to the Imam who is specified (al- 
mu‘ayyan), but not concerning the intelligible distinction (al-wasf al- 
mutabayyan).°’ For rare is the Caliph upon whom [fall] hearts are 
agreed, especially when [the external conditions of his being recog- 
nized] are not fulfilled.% 

But the Pledge of allegiance for the Caliph [scz., the Seal/Mahdi| 
has, indeed, been effected, and he has [already] attained unto the 
Noble Standing (al-rutbah al-sharifah). Should any opposition [to him] 
(i‘trad) arise, there is no way for hearts qualified by diseased con- 
ditions” [to carry out their intentions] when the Real (Exalted be 
He!), [Himself] the Supreme Imam (al-Imam al-A‘(d) and the Closest 
Exemplar (al-Muttaba‘ al-Awla),'!"° has declared: 


Lo! those who pledge allegiance to you (OQ Muhammad), in truth, they 
pledge allegiance to God: The Hand of God is over their hands \'°' 


92 
93 
94 
95 


Majhilah: “unknown, unintelligible” (ant. of ma‘gilah). R omits “not.” 
Matlib: “unknown (quanuty in algebra); desired, sought after”, etc. 

In place of the last, Q2 has alms (the genus). 

Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to assimilate the supersensible “Hand of God” (which 1s 
“above” the physical hands of the parties to the solemn mubdya‘ah in Qur. 48: 10, 
quoted below) with that of the “unknown [matlab = gha’1b] Imam”, the Seal/Mahdi. 
W has garbled this line. 

9° Min ghayni an yanzura basar“ tlay-ha, in all mss. (but it is garbled in both edns.). 

”” All are agreed on the theoretical description of the imam, but such agree- 
ment is harder to come by in the concrete, socio-political world. 

8 Fa-qalla khalifat’ tujmi‘u l-qulibu ‘alay-hi, wa-la styyama in ikhtalla ma& bayna_yaday- 
hi. Ima® “consensus of the (learned authorities of the) community on a legal ques- 
tion”. W reads twma‘u ([hearts] are gathered [unto him]); and M describes the caliph 
as “the magnet of hearts (maghnatis al-qulib) and direction-of-prayer for spirits (qiblat 
al-arwah).” Instead of the first, V and B2 have fa-kullu (and each). 

% Al-quliib al-man‘iitah bi-l-amrad. {n place of the last, B, W, M and Q2 have 
vel dL (2), but this is corrected in the margin of B (by a later hand). R seems 
to read al-maf‘iilah (acted upon, affected) for the adj. “Those in whose heart 1s a 
disease” is a common expression in the Qur‘an (e@g., in 9: 52). 

‘0° Instead of the first, Q has al-Matbi‘S, meaning much the same. God is both 
man’s highest Aspiration and his closest “Friend” (al-IVali; cf’ Qur. 50: 16). 

11 Qur. 48: 10. 
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After the Prophet [Muhammad], the Most-great Chosen One [of 
God] (al-nabi al-mustafa l-a‘zam),'"* no one shall attain unto this Most- 
significant Station (al-magam al-ajsam), except for the Most-gracious, 
Most-excellent Seal of the Saints (khatm al-awlhya’ al-atwal al-akram).'°° 
Even if he is not of the Noble House of the Prophet (bayt al-nabz), 
yet [the Seal] shares with [the latter] in the Heavenly Lineage (al- 
nasab al-‘ulwt),'°* for he belongs by right to his uppermost House (baytu- 
hu l-a‘lé), not the lowest (al-adnd).'° 


12 Or: “the most-great, Chosen Prophet.” Muhammad was known as al-Mustaja, 
or mustafa Llah (the elect of God). R is wanting this. 

103 M here identifies the Seal of the saints as Jesus, whom he mistakenly calls 
“the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood,” but the latter is actually Ibn al-‘Arabi him- 
self (see pp. 55-60 of the intro.), who may, in any case, be the “most-excellent 
Seal” in this context. 

104 Were we to amend bayt al-nabi at the end of the preceding clause to al-bayt 
al-nabawt, then a superior rhyme could be made here by reading al-‘alawi, mean- 
ing the same (but running the risk of being perceived as a pro-‘Alid allusion). 

105 Baytu-hu l-adnd. That is, the Prophet’s earthly (dunyaw7) lineage, the Hashimite 
clan of the tribe of Quraysh. 
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II. An Epitome of Glorious Nobility (nuktat al-sharaf) 
concerning Chambers (ghuraf) above Which Are Chambers' 


A [certain] Saint (walz)’ (May God grant him a happy outcome!) used 
to maintain an analogical doctrine (gaw/ gids) on the basis of sense- 
testimony and experience (shahaddat™ wa-thsas”)’ as to why* the Seal 
[of the Saints] (a/-khatm) is not of [the noble Prophetary] House (daytu- 
hu), nor is he a scion of [the Prophet’s] daughter (mustakhraj min bint- 
fi), to the end that the Nobility might be of a more perfect lineage 
(al-nasab), more complete and excellent for the Noble Office (al-mansib 
al-sharif) [of the Seal]. But were that expounder (al-ga@ il) to have 
blinded his own eye® and [really] verified [the Seal’s] place (aynu- 
hu), considering how Salman [al-Farist] (May God be pleased with 


| Sharaf: “highness, eminence in rank, or of hasab (grounds of pretension to honor, 
consisting in personal or ancestral qualities as cause of glorying)” (see Lane, s.v.). 
In Modern Arabic, a sharif is a descendant of the Prophet’s very extended family, 
and sharaf here does seem to have the sense of Prophetary nobility, the ancestral 
“house” (bayt) of Muhammad regarded as consisting of many “chambers” hierar- 
chically arranged (cf John 14: 2). 

2 V, B2 and Q have walt Allah (the saint, or friend, of God). The ref. is to al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi, to whom Ibn al-‘Arabr has already had occasion to refer (see 
p. 230, at n. 25), the author of the A: Ahatm al-Awlya@, in which the doctrine of 
the Seal of the saints, an analogical notion (gyas) to that of the Seal of the prophets 
(khatam al-nabiyin) of Qur. 33: 40, 1s adumbrated. 

3 Shahadah: “a declaration of what one knows, esp. on the basis of personal ex- 
perience”. /hsds: “perceiving with the senses”. Our author’s characterization of al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s knowledge as essentially a posteriori and speculative (qiyds, 
“rational analogy”, was a term of opprobrium in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s vocabulary), is 
quite uncomplimentary. This is as much as to say that, for whatever reason, the 
“inventor” of the khatm doctrine never adequately expounded it. 

* [i-ma (missing in Q2). 

° Namely, Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter, wife of the fourth caliph, ‘Ali, and 
mother of their sons, al-Hasan and al-Husayn, progenitors of the Shr‘ite imams. 
Note that while this latter ref. frees the Seal from the restriction imposed on claimants 
to the imamate by the Shr‘ites, the statement that he is not of the Prophet’s dayt 
would also waive the ‘Abbasid requirement that the supreme religious authority be 
Hashimite. The early ss., C and E (as well as W), have nabtu-hu (? his stock) instead 
of baytu-hu, but our premier source, B, clearly reads the latter. (Lane quotes a phrase 
from a trad., however: ahlu bayt™ wa-ahlu nabt™ [a people of nobility and a people 
whose property has grown by their own efforts]). Q2 has nzsbatu-hu (his relation). 

© Wa-law kahala hadha |-ga’ilu ‘ayna-nu. M glosses this expression: “That is, if he 
clears up (aja) his inner perception and his thought (dastratu-hu wa-fikru-hu),” but the 
verb appears, rather, to have only the secondary sense I have given (specifically, 
“to burn out the eyes [with fire], or dazzle them [with light]”; see Worterbuch, s.v., 
Forms I and II). Awl (collyrium) is an ore of antimony (ithmid, q.v. in Lane) which 
was mined esp. in the East (in Isfahan). The subj. is the teacher of the “analogi- 
cal doctrine” (gawl gwas) of the first line. The point is that al-Tirmidhi need not 
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him!) was enrolled among the People of the [Noble] House,’ then 
he would have known [better] that the Intended One (al-murad) 1s 
not of the [traditional Noble] House. 


[The Seal of the Saints of Glorious Nobility}® 


Part of the Prophet’s Eminence over all existence’® 
is the Saints’ ultimate Seal!° of the ages'! 

Among the lofty Noble House and its dwellers 
of the Race venerated in [all of] existence”? 

—My proof [of that], the ideal Essences in their refuge’ 
and testimony of the Grace of God upon him,’ 

But were the House to be without a [protective] Seal,’ 
the thief would surely [break in and] steal the child.’ 


have depended on sense experience and reasoning, but might have intuited a more 
revealing doctrine of the khatm by turning his gaze inward. 

’ Salman was a Persian client (mawld) of the Prophet, who later adopted him, 
and was recorded as averring that “Salman is one of us, [Quraysh] of the noble 
house [of Hashim] (Salman min-nd ahl al-bayt)” (see G. Levi della Vida’s art. in E./. 1, 
sv; and of Chap. 29 of the Futéhat (I, 195-99), and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s response to 
Question 150 of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (in Fu. II, 126-27). Q alone adds al-Fansi 
to the name. 

8 The metre of this poem (inc. in D2, 32-33), is al-wafir. 

9 Fa-min sharafi l-nabi ‘ala |-wwiidi. That is, among the things which distinguish 
the Prophet Muhammad. 

0 Khitam al-awliy@. In Qur. 83: 26, khitam is evidently a syn. of khatam/khatim 
(which is, in fact, the reading of ‘Ali), although, as many ss. quoted by Lane attest, 
it should not necessarily be tr. as “seal” (as by Arberry, Blachére and Paret), exc. 
in the figurative sense of the “last of s.th. (e.g., a draught, taste, aroma)” (see Lane, 
s.v.; and Jeffery, s.v. khatam). 

'! Min al-‘ugid: “of the millenia (tens of centuries)”. ‘Ugid is also the plur. of ‘agd 
(contract). How the Seal of sainthood redounds to the credit of the Prophet 
Muhammad (see n. 9) is not really made evident here or anywhere else. For M’s 
comm., in which he equates the Seal and the Mahdi, see App. I. 

2 Al-jinsu l-mu‘azzamu fi l-wujitd?. This is the family of the Prophet in the extended, 
spiritual sense. Instead of the first, Q2 has alzyism (the body). 

'3 Wa-bayyinat-i |-haga’iqu fi dhara-ha. \n place of the first, D2 has tabyin (expla- 
nation). Regarding the haqga’1q, see above, p. 228, n. 8. 

It Viz., the Seal of the saints. 

'5 Khatm in the sense of a “lock”. Lane notes that, acc. to al-Zajjaj, the proper 
meaning of khatm (and tab‘) is “the covering over of a thing, and securing oneself 
from a thing’s entering it” (s.v. khatama). 

© “Were it not for the [appearance] of the Seal at the beginning of each cen- 
tury,... the world would fall to corruption and nations would be destroyed. ... 
And whenever the human kingdom loses this Seal, the ‘thieves’ of the lower-souls 
(lusiis al-nufis) break into the ‘inhabited house’ (al-bayt al-ma‘mir\, so that deception 
and decadence (al-talbis wa-l-tankis) take place therein” (M). In the margin of M, 
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So make, my brother, close examination of One 
who safeguards from afar the Dwelling of Sainthood!'’ 
And were it not for That which took form in our 
[first] Father,’® 
the Angels’ bowing-down to him would not have 
been ordered." 
That Most-Holy [Spirit]?° is the Imam of my Soul:*! 
As he is Living, He is called “the Witness/Martyr,”” 
Unique in the present moment,” without parallel, 
singular in Essence, of a peerless Dynasty.” 
I have, in fact, with my own eyes seen him, a Noble Seal,” 
in his Epiphany,” despite the enviers, 
As [though] I saw the Sun, a “Necklace of Nobility,”?’ 


as the throat in relation to “the vein of the neck.” 


“the thief” is glossed as “Satan”. For the verb, one printing of Q2 has lga’a (took 
refuge [in]) instead of /aya@a (will surely perpetrate—). 

' Bayt al-walayah. The ref. here and in what follows is to the Seal of sainthood 
as the cosmic vicegerent by whom “God preserves His creation” (see Bezels, 51). W 
amends al-walayah to al-wiladah (childbearing). 

'8 That is, the knowledge of the (Divine) names bestowed upon Adam in the 
Quranic passage cited in the next note, but it is hypostatized as the human heart 
in what follows. Note that this knowledge/heart is said to have taken form or been 
formed/created (takawwana) in the first man. Q2? lacks “what” (ma). 

'? See Qur. 2: 30-34, et al. 

*° Al-agdasi. Vhat is, the “spirit of holiness” (rif al-qudus), frequently associated 
with the story of Jesus (¢.g., in Qur. 2: 87 & 253, and 5: 110; but cf 16: 102). 

“1 Nafs-t. M glosses the “imam of my soul” as the heart, which preserves (hafiz) 
the Divine secret. 

*2 Al-shahid (witness; martyr). This is a ref. to Qur. 2: 154: “And call not those 
who are slain in the way of God ‘dead’. Rather, they are dving, though you know 
it not” (cf also 3: 169). 

*5 Wahid al-wagt. On the meaning of wagt, see above, p. 230, n. 22. The 2nd 
edn. of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Diwan (Bombay, n.d.) has al-‘asr (the age) instead of the last. 

2* Faridu |-dhati min bayt™ faridi. Again, the bayt in question is the higher “house of 
sainthood” of which the Seal is the capstone. 

* Khatm karim, in B and most of the later ss. C, E and R have fatm™ (definitely) 
instead of khatm™; and Q2, hagq® (truly). B2 misplaces this verse after the next. 

*° Bi-mashhadi-hi. Mashhad: “place of witnessing s.th.; spectacle”. 

27 Shams al-bayt: lit., “the sun of the (noble) house,” an evident ref. to the Mahdi 
as “sun of the west” and descendent of the Prophet. My reason for tr. as I have 
is given in the foll. note. 

8 Habl al-warid: “a certain vein... in the throat (halag)” (Lane, s.v. habl). In Qur. 
50: 16, God declares that He is closer to man “than the vein of his neck.” In my 
trn. of this verse I follow the early ss. (and also D2) in reading al-halagq (the gullet, 
throat) rather than al-khalg (creation), as in the other ss. The idea seems to be that, 
even as God is nearer (= more immanent) to man than the vein, so the latter is 
nearer than the neck. This hardly accounts for the incongruous imagery of “the 
sun of the noble house” (shams al-bayt), however, unless we make s.th. of the fact 
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Were the Light [of this Sun] to dawn forth in its splendor 
upon the body hidden in the graveyard,” 

It surely would wake up—Knowing, Alive, and Speaking, 
—with countenance beaming, and trailing its shroud!*° 

(Whoever understands the hint, let him safeguard it, 
or else he will be joined unto the dust!)?’ 

For the Light of the Truth keeps nothing hidden” from 


the Stars in the “Most-auspicious [Mansion]”:*° 


I beheld [this Light]** without any inattention, 
whether it was in descent or whether it was rising;” 

[And] I uttered the Affair concerning it—nothing but *° 
—although therein there is superabundance. .. .”” 


that the word, shams, also connotes “a necklace, collar, or pendant’, as I have done 
in my trn. We might speculate that the shams al-bayt 1s the Mahdi, symbolized as 
a collar outside the neck, while the Seal is the vein wethin the neck, than which noth- 
ing is closer to man but God. Q2 alone has abdsartu-hu (I saw him), with the dir. obj. 

*9 Tuhiid is the plur. of /ahd (grave, tomb). 

°° A ref. to the apocalyptic function of the “western sun” (the Mahdi); but also, 
perhaps, we may detect a subtle allusion to Jesus’s power to give life to the dead 
(@ la Lazarus)—not to mention clay birds—and sight to the blind, speech to the 
dumb, etc. (see Qur. 5: 110). 

3! “The dust”: al-sa%d (this word also connotes “the grave”). The “hint” which 
must be kept hidden is the all-consuming significance of the Seal/Mahdi doctrine. 

32 Laysa bi-hi khafa’“". Instead of the last, Z has tawwab (one who is penitent); Q2 
reads fagg™; and R, V, B2, M and Q have /a-hu for the prep. phrase, signifying 
much the same. “The light of the truth”: nar al-hagq. This is apparently the same 
as the shams al-bayt (= light of the Seal/Mahdi) of the preceding verses, though it 
could just as well be read niir al-Hagq, “the light God, of the Real.” 

33 Sa‘d al-su‘id: an especially auspicious group of two or three stars making up 
the 24th “mansion” of the moon, which is part of Gapncorn and Aquarius (see 
Wright’s trn. of al-Biruni’s K. al-Tafhim, p. 84; and Lane, s.v., for an account of all 
of the suw@d). Ibn al-‘Arabi uses this motif also in his Auiub in a passage which | 
have quoted in the intro. (pp. 169-70). 

** Ra’aytu l-amra. Amr: “command, order; thing, affair, matter”. The dir. obj., 
which is evidently the “light of the truth [of the Seal/Mahdi]” of the first hemistich, 
is also the obj. of the verb beginning the next verse, where it has the former con- 
notation. 

4% In view of the foll. verse we might conjecture that the descent (hubit) of the 
amr (see preceding note) is its “corporealization” as sound, whereas its ascent (su‘id) 
is its “sublimation” as immediate intelligibility, or meaning. Note that the amr here 
is in the form of light which is perceived by the poet, while in the next verse he 
articulates it. (Cf. the prologue to the Gospel acc. to St. John, where the Divine amr 
[= the Aramaic memra’, the logos of the Frat lux] is assimilated to both word and 
light). 

°6 Natagtu bi-hi wa-‘an-hu wa-laysa illa (for the latter expression w/o the exception, 
see Wright’s A Grammar of the Arabic Language, vol. II, p. 340 [rem. f]). I am not 
sure of my understanding (or trn.) of this exceedingly elliptical verse. 

°” Al-mazid. That is, the matter is significant beyond anything that can be expressed 
or understood. I have introduced the foll. break in the poem. 
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My being in existence is without locality 
—proof that I am truly the Martyr’s garb [of merit]; 
For Heaven*® does not compass the Glory of my Lord, 
and yet He comes to reside in the Heart of the Lover.” 
I opted for reticence when, from all and sundry,” 
ignorant rejection was visited upon him 
(And would one really fear the [petty back-biting] of jackals 
who strode with the lion’s mane in the wilderness?),” 
Making inquiry of the Precious-Pearl of my being,” 
through the verified Revelation and Vision: 
“Should I, after his Revelation to all, continue 
to deny? But how would my denial profit me?” 
—Whereupon [the Pearl] replied to me most sincerely: 
“Abase yourself before the Guardian and true Witness;*° 


8 Thawb al-shahid. My trn. is an attempt to bring out the connection in Arabic 
between éhawb (garment; outward appearance) and thawab (a reward for good deeds; 
merit). The ref. is to the Quranic pronouncement that the martyr is alive with 
God (2: 154 and 3: 169), alluded to earlier (see above, at n. 22). 

°° D2 alone has al-wujiid (existence) in place of al-sama’. 

” Halla fi qalbi l“amidi (cf above, p. 228, n. 6). The last word, which denotes a 
man whose ‘amid (chief artery) of his heart is severed, connoting one smitten by 
love, is def. as al-muhibb (the lover) in the margin of B. W imprecisely glosses al- 
‘amid with al-magqsid (the intention). Instead of the former, V, Q2 and the margin 
of E have al-‘abid (the servants). More importantly, the margins of B (by a later 
hand?) and W, and the texts of R, V, B2, Z, M and Q substitute kana for halla, 
with the evident intention of avoiding a dangerously “incarnationist” (hulu) asso- 
ciation. “The glory of my Lord”: jalal Rabb-i. The verse refers, of course, to the 
popular sacred fadith: “My Heaven and My Earth cannot contain Me; the Heart 
of My faithful servant contains Me,” quoted above (p. 470). 

*! Min bid” wa-siid”: lit., “from whites and blacks,” signifying all races of mankind. 
W, which does not recognize the preceding 18 lines as verses, represents the poem 
as beginning here. 

* Ghafru l-usidi: “the mane of hons.” Instead of the first, Q2 has ‘agr (wound- 
ing?); and D2, khafr (guarding). Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own leonine character is indicated 
in the sun-sign of his horoscope. 

3 Al-nafisah min wujiid-i. In place of the first, C has al-nafstyah. M glosses al-nafisah 
as “his soul of tranquility” (nafsu-hu l-mutma’innah, with ref. to Qur. 89: 27), and, 
elsewhere, as “his spirituality” (rahdaniyatu-hu). 1 think that the “precious pearl” of 
his being is the poet’s Lord, Who resides in his heart (see supra). 

4 Ala l-kashfi l-muhaqqaqi wa-l-shuhidi. Instead of the latter, D2 has al-wujitd 
(existence). 

8 A-ba‘da I-kashfi ‘an-hu li-kulli “ayn”. 1 take the “revelation and vision” to be that 
of the poet vis-a-vis the Seal/Mahdi in the 9th verse, above. 

*© Al-Muhaymin wa-l-Shahid. These are names of God on the basis of Qur. 59: 23 
and 4: 79 & 166, et al. 
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And ask of Him safekeeping as long as it may be, 
and for [your] livelihood in the time of happiness 
[But] I requested of Thee, O Knower of the Secret: 
“Grant the Lover preservation of his love,* 
And that Thou wouldst preserve for me the “robe” of 
my body’” 
in Thy Sacred House until the Day of Affliction;?’ 
And that Thou wouldst conceal my Station in my locus,” 
even as Thou hidest Thy Fortitude in iron, 
And veil that which of necessity seems [good] in me,™* 
like Thy veiling of the Light of Thine Essence in Man;°° 
But manifest the testimonies of my failure 
to fulfill the Covenants of the [successive] ages. 


19247 


2956 


*” That is, the term of one’s life on earth. M has garbled this expression. 

% ‘Alim al-sirr: viz., God as Knower of man’s innermost consciousness and deep- 
est desire (of Qur. 20: 7 and 25: 6), which is the amor Dei (see n. 40, above), as 
well as sainthood’s immanent sealhood. 

*% Manni [for manni]/ sam” bi-l-mawaddati fi l-wadidzt: “Awaken in the lover the 
desire [only] to preserve [his] love.” Instead of the last, V, B2 and both edns. have 
al-wuriid (the veins); and Q2 reads mata (when) in place of the first. 

°0 Rida’ jism-i: “the outer wrapping/garment of my body.” Rida’ also signifies a 
“bier”, and has many other conflicting connotations. M’s suggestion that this expres- 
sion is a metonym for the Divine law (al-shar‘) as “the preserver of the physical 
order and secret of the spiritual” is hardly tenable. 

5! Bi-Ka‘bati-kum ila yawmi l-sa‘udt (cf Qur. 74: 17). Instead of the first, V has 
bi-ba‘thati-kum (in Your revival). Q reads: li-liga’i-kum ila _yawmi l-su‘id: (for the meet- 
ing with You on the day of fortunes). “The day of affliction,” of course, is the 
Judgment (al-Sa‘id is also the name of a mountain in Hell); but a cognate inf. is 
used by Christians to denote the ascension of Jesus, and it may not be irrelevant 
that Muhammad was believed to have ascended to the seven heavens from the 
Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem. M glosses “Your sacred house” quite reasonably 
as “the heart, since it is the direction to which the spirits [of men] turn (qzblat al- 
arwah), even as the Ka‘bah is the giblah of [their] corporeal forms (al-ashbah).” 

°2 Makan-i ft makan-i: “My [essential, mystic] station in my [existential, worldy] 
station.” 

°° Cf Qur. 57: 25: “We sent down iron (al-hadid), in which is mighty Fortitude 
(ba’s shadid), and [many] uses for man, and so that God might learn who helps 
Him and His Apostles in the Unseen (ft L-ghayb).” Note that the “fortitude, or 
power”, is not attributed to God essentially, but rather through His manifestation 
(tanzil) of iron. Q2 has b1-smi-ka (in Your name) in place of ba’su-ka. 

* Ma bada min-ni dtirar”. The mystic does not take credit for any virtue that 
may appear in him by God’s will—or, rather, His direct action. 

°° Ka-satn-ka niira dhati-ka fi l“abidi. Q2 has dhat-i (my essence). 

8 ‘Ajz-t/ bi-tawfiyat-i mawathiga I-uhidi. Mawathiq (plur. of mithdg [al-azal], the 
“Tpre-eternal] covenant” of Qur. 7: 172?) is used apparently for the sake of the 
metre. Q2 has garbled this. The last three verses articulate the characteristic Malami 
position as to social morality (see also at n. 64, below). 
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[The Seal’s] affair (amru-hu) will surely be revealed to you and his 
Secret (serru-hu) become clear to you. But no one can inform you 
like One All-Informed (Khabir [sci., God),°?’ so assimilate (takhallag)* to 
the One-Who-Hears [and] Sees (al-Sami‘ al-Bastr\,°? and become seri- 
ous (tahaggaq) about weakness and deficiency! 

Now, then, let us speak of your [own] Copy (nuskhatu-ka) of this 
Noble Caliph, the Imam (al-khalifah al-baytt al-mam); and then will I 
seal your Copy of the Seal of the Noble Saints (khatm al-awlwya’ al- 
kiram)’'—and with [that] Seal shall be consummation (al-tamam)!® 


The Concluding Piece concerning the Preserved Pearl®? 


When blame of me grew great, my Transcendence overcame™ 
my essence,” which it made to be as nothing;® 


7 Cf Qur. 100: 11, et passim. 

°8 The verb is thus in all ss. exc. C, M and Q2, which have fa-talhaqu (and you 
shall be joined [with]). The purport is: “Listen and see, and you shall be informed 
by God, the Knowing One.” On the meanings of takhallug (= tashabbuh) in Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, see Path, 21-22 and 283-88, ef al. 

8 See Qur. 42: 11, et al. 

°° On tahagquq, see Path, 288. 

®! M identifies this Ahalifah (and, presumably, the Ahatm of the next clause) as 
Jesus, and attempts to distinguish the adj., a/-baytt (as in the case of Salman al- 
Farisit [see n. 7, above]), from al-nisbt (“of a [blood] relation”, such as ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib). Rather, the “noble caliph” is evidently the Mahdi, the subj. of the foll. 
poem, while the Seal is treated more specifically in most of the remaining sections. 

® Note that Ibn al-‘Arabi here addresses the question of the reader’s own self- 
realization as to the real meaning of the Seal/Mahdi. Oddly, however, in the poem 
which follows there is no explicit ref. to anyone else’s share in the sealhood than 
the poet himself. Perhaps we should infer from this that the Shaykh regarded his 
own entitlement as simply illustrative of mystic man, or Everyman. 

83 Al-nuktah al-mwakhkharah fi l-durrah al-muddakharah (as voc. in B). M_ considers 
the “delayed, or latter-day nuktah (epitome)” to be Jesus as the Mahdi. The “pre- 
served pearl” is the same as the “precious pearl of my being” of the preceding 
poem (at n. 43). The metre of this poem (inc. in D2, 33-34) 1s, again, al-wéfir. 

+ Wa-lamma jalla ‘atb-i, halla ghayb-i: Q has jalla for both verbs; and Q2 has 
‘ayb-t (my shame) instead of the last. The theme of the Malamite practice of seek- 
ing the censure of unjust society is taken up from the final verses of the preceding 
section. The present poem is full of the kind of playful assonance noticeable in this 
hemistich. 

6 Both B and C gloss ‘ayn-i (my essence/substance) with hagigat-i (my essence/truth). 

66 Fa-sayyara-hii ‘adima, in the oldest mss., understanding ghayb-t (my transcen- 
dence) as the subj., and “my essence” (‘ayn-7) as the obj., of the verb. V, B2, M 
and @ read fa-sayyara-ni (and it caused me to become—), which amounts to the 
same thing. M is undoubtedly correct in suggesting that this verse refers to the sta- 
tion of fana’ (annihilation of temporal qualities), but it should be recognized that it 
is an extreme form of the notion, since the “essence,” not just the attributes, 1s 
negated. 
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And with the Vision of my Lord, my Love alighted®’ 
in my heart, which it caused to be healthy and whole.® 
And when my blossoms bloomed, my Secret/Heart wafted 
[its breath] upon my “flowers”,®? making them all chaff; 
And when my people were oppressed, a Fire emerged 
from the Merciful, which made me a Speaker.” 
And when I was a Chosen One, Beloved [of God]” 
(Burag, my inseparable Companion in my Journey),” 
With rapid pace I rode [my mount], heedless of all peoples 


87 “Vision”: shuhiid. D2 has the verb, dabba (filled [my heart]), rather than /alla; 
and, in the foll. hemistich, fa-ghddara-hu (and it left it) instead of fa-sayyara-hi. 

6 Each of these first two verses have, for verbs, falla (to overcome s.th.; alight 
[in]) in the first hemistich, and sayyara (to cause s.o. to become s.th.) in the second. 
Also, the second hemistichs of the next two verses have sayyara. Instead of salima, 
Q2 repeats “adima from the preceding verse. 

9 Nawr-t. “My blossoms”: zahr-t (s., zahrah; see Kazimirski, s.v.), which is syn. 
with nawr-i (for the difference between the two terms, which I do not think is applic- 
able here, see Lane, s.v. zahr). Perhaps the “flowers” are the human attributes of 
the poet, annihilated in fana’, while the “blossoms” stand for the “beauties or splen- 
dors of the present world” which appear in the Theophany of the preceding verse. 
Note that the poet’s own “secret/heart” (sur-7) is the source of the “consuming 
breath or fragrance” (cf Deut. 4: 24, Heb. 12: 29, and Jsa. 5: 24), the full significance 
of which may be considered in light of the foll. four verses. 

2 Wa-lamma dturra ahl-i, laha narii/mina l-Rahmani, sayyara-ni kalima. 1 have dis- 
cussed this interesting passage in the intro. (pp. 192-93). Briefly, the allusion here, 
I think, is to the pre-Islamic (and post-Christian) Arab prophet, Khalid b. Sinan, 
whose people, acc. to some trads., were oppressed by a fire-breathing creature (some- 
times described as an ‘anga’) which emerged periodically from a cave, until, in 
answer to their prayers, Khalid was empowered by God to dispatch the menace. 
An alternate legend dealt with Khalid’s prophetic powers. By itself, the present verse 
would more readily be interpreted as an obvious ref. to the story of Moses, the 
interlocutor with God (kalim Allah), and the “burning bush,” but the mention of the 
blighting breath or “fragrance” (= the “fire... from the Merciful” as a mischie- 
vous allusion to the nafas al-Rahman?) in the preceding verse, and the fabulous 
Prophetic-vehicle, al-Buraq, in the foll. one—as well as the poet’s association with 
the consuming fire, mjfra (see below, at n. 74)—together suggest that there may be 
a deeper, bolder significance to this imagery, tying it to the strange mythos of 
Khalid b. Sinan/Hanzalah b. Safwan and the ‘anga’ (gryphon-seriib). Aalim also 
means “injured, wounded” (see Worterbuch, s.v.), and this, likewise, figures in one 
version of the Khalid legend. 

"' Mukhtar habib. These are epithets of the Prophet Muhammad. 

” Wa-kana Buraqu sayr-i bt laztma. Ibn al-‘Arabi apparently identifies the phan- 
tastic vehicle of the Prophet’s “night-flight” with the ‘anga’ mughnib of his own latter- 
day exodus from the West (as a type of the Seal/Mahdi), alluded to in the next 
verse. M has szrr-i (my secret) in place of sayr-i, and glosses Burdg as “the secret of 
love (strr al-mahabbah), inasmuch as [love] is the means/nding-animal of the gnos- 
tics (matiyat al-Gnfin), by which they ascend to the station of intimacy and address 
(magam al-uns wa-l-kintab).” In place of the last adj., Q2 reads karim (noble). 
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I left behind—but then did I return in Mercy’s name,” 
Though I was to the Cursed one of [ignorant] remoteness’ 
a fiery Comet ‘neath the Throne to stone [him]!” 
And when, as Concealer [of Secrets],’° I proved well-pleasing 
while th’ Imam of the [Western] Sun’s time was [but] “M”,” 
I beheld the Affair” that will shortly come to pass 
concerning infidelity,” which shall be laid waste. 
And of [that Affair] I was a Keeper and a Knower 
for a One after a Six—until the Covenant-year.® 





3 Taraktu, fa-‘udtu Rahman™ Rahima: \it., “I left [all behind]; then I returned [in 
the spirit of the Divine names] Rahman Rahim.” Q2 has garbled this. In Qur. 9: 128, 
the Prophet is called “gentle to the believers, merciful” (bt-l-mwmuinina ra’ if, rahim"”). 
For M’s comm., see App. I. 

™ Rajim al-bu‘d: lit., “the stoned, or reviled one of remoteness.” Rajim (= maniim): 
“driven away, expelled, kept at a distance, ostracized”. 

> The devils were believed to be kept from overhearing the secrets of the higher 
heavens by means of comets or “shooting stars” (see above, p. 231, n. 33). 

© Hasir (see Lane, s.v. hasir). This word also denotes “one who abstains from 
sex, whether by choice or because of impotence”, and it is applied to John the 
Baptist in Qur. 3: 39. Indeed, this latter ref. may well be significant as pointing to 
John’s mission of foreseeing the advent of the Messiah/Mahdi (see Qur. 3: 39; and 
cf. Matt. 3: 11, et seq.), treated in the foll. verses. E and R seem to read hudir (pre- 
sent) instead. 

" Wa-kana amu wagti l-shamsi mima (as voc. in W). |Wagt: “a time appointed for 
the performance of some action” (Lane, s.v.). Mim: the 24th letter of the Arabic 
alphabet, the numerical value of which is forty (on the significance of this letter for 
Ibn al-‘Arabi, see K. al-Mim wa-l-Waw wa-l-Nin [in Rasa il, r. 8], pp. 13-15; and 
K. al-Mabadv wa-l-Ghayat [= Ms. Dar al-hutub 24551), pp. 12-13 [notice courtesy 
of Dr. Chodkiewicz]). Forty is the age of maturity (see p. 232, n. 39; and p. 492, 
n. 63), but perhaps the idea here is that the manifestation of the Mahdr ts still only 
in its initial stage, symbolized by the initial letter of his name (cf p. 231 at n. 27, 
where an apparently similar notion occurs). Al-Maqabiri makes no attempt to deci- 
pher the term, but identifies the wam as Jesus; whereas it is written in the mar- 
gin: “Or, [perhaps, he 1s] Muhammad al-Mahdi [the Hashimite Mahdi], for he 
will appear before Jesus, and will himself be ‘the mam of his time (wagtu-hu) in 
that age until the appearance of Jesus.” 

8 Lahaztu l-amra. As earlier (nn. 34 and 35), the amr is the Seal/Mahdi. 

” Kufr, in all ss. exc. for M, which reads fr (thought); and Q2, which has dhikru- 
hu (his naming). On the possible significance of the notion of kufr here, see above, 
p. 412, nn. 43 and 45. Cf also Matt. 3: 2-12. 

89 Wa-kuntu bi-hi l-fard” ba‘da sittt/ l-‘ami L‘aqdi qawwam™ ‘alima. V, B2 and Q2 
have ka- (as [a single one}) instead of l-. “The one, or solitary” (al-fard), is a name 
of the sacred month of Rajab, foll. the first sz months of the year, which Ibn 
al-‘Arabi will later present as a symbol of the Seal/Mahdi (see below, pp. 527—295q.). 
The ref. is also to the sacred seventh century of the Seal/Mahdi’s appearance alluded 
to in the poem at the beginning of the ‘Angad’ (see p. 233 at n. 42; and pp. 4-7 
of the intro.); and the “covenant-year” (@m al-‘aqd) is presumably the year, 683/1284, 
cryptically enciphered in that verse. Indeed, in general, many aspects of the pre- 
sent piece (inc. the preceding Seal of the Saints of Glorious Nobility) may be profitably 
compared with details of the opening poem. 
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Were I to disclose the Meaning of the Age concerning him,” 
I would “disable”®’ its expression and inscription;® 

But I, by virtue of my total comprehension 
as to his attestation,®** concealed One Mighty, 

For, with each Revelation to an Eye/Essence® made whole 
through Godliness, I have re-veiled [all of these] things. . . .* 


81 Ma‘na l-dahn fi-hi. The allusion, I think, is to the number-symbolism referring 
to the appearance of the Seal/Mahdi evident in the preceding verse and elsewhere 
in the present work (see pp. 4—6sq. of the intro.). 

82 La-ayaztu. This could be construed to mean: “I would express in an inim- 
itable/wonderful manner,” etc. It could also be read in the 3rd pers. as la-a4azat, 
with “its expression and inscription” as the subj. 

83 Al-“barah wa-l-raqiima (for al-ragiimah). | do not find the latter word in any west- 
ern dictionary, but Lane gives the foll. for ragiim (a fem. epithet): “remaining, stay- 
ing, dwelling, ... remaining fixed” (s.v.). It is evidently cognate with ragm (number; 
numeral), and may be thematically related to al-ragim in Qur. 18: 9, usually tr. as 
“the inscription, or tablet” (cf Jeffery, 5.v.). 

84 Ti-kawni amr-i/muhit™ ft shahadat-hi. “1... concealed One Mighty”: sattartu... 
‘Azima (of. the first two verses of the book, p. 228, nn. 3 and 6, where the “One 
Mighty” was concealed in the poet’s heart). One printing of Q2 has sir-t (my veil) 
instead of the verb. 

8 “Ayn: “eye; essence, substance”, etc. 

86 Fa-sattartu l-umira (as voc. in B and W). Instead of the first, D2 alone has 
fa-ghattaytu, meaning the same. “Godliness”: al-tagwa (fear of God, “warding off 
sin”). Here we have an unequivocal statement for anyone requiring proof that Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s teachings must be understood as dangerous enough to require concealment 
and to make a prerequisite of moral purity. 
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III. [Microcosmic Correspondences 


concerning the Seal/Mahdi]! 


[1. Man’s Two Ongins (nasaban)| 


As we have discoursed on the most-manifest Prophetic Nobility 
(al-sharaf al-nabawi al-ala) in terms of the Most-exalted House (al-bayt 
al-a‘ld), until, at the end of [this] book, we shall present [the subject] 
definitively, without [undue] abbreviation or expatiation, but, rather, 
by succinct, particular expressions (b7-yasir alfaz juz iyahy which will 
point to universally significant meanings (ma‘Gn™ kulliyah),? 


*K 


—similarly, Man has two Origins (nasabdén)* and, in the World, two 
Offices (mansiban). His noblest Origin and his most-exalted Office is 
his tracing of his ancestry to the Real, not his [earthly] parents, and 
establishing his heart (sirru-hu) forever in service before [God].°? And 
if this Station (al-rutbah) becomes a reality for [Man] and he attains 
unto the highest degree of Proximity [to God] (al-qurbah), and if 
he is granted by Divine Leave (al-zdhn al-muta‘ali) to exercise Free- 
disposal [of things (éasarruf)],° then the Exalted Origin (al-nasab al- 
alt) has [also] become his. At that time, then, [Man] will be the [true] 


' This chap. is divided into fourteen major sections marked in B by the word, 
lamma (in bold print), and by a fas/ (division, separation) in most of the later ss. 
(the same indication also appears in the margins of B, but by a later hand). Each 
division is further subdivided by a was/l (connection, relation) in most of the other 
ss. (M fails to distinguish between /fasl and wasl; on these two terms, see Kazimirski, 
5.v., who quotes the saying: Li-kull fasl” wasl™). The wasl subsections, functioning 
as apodoses, develop microcosmic correlations with the preceding paragraphs, 
which generally treat of eschatological themes in a pithy manner. It 1s conceivable 
that the fourteen (plus one) fusil in this chap. correspond in some way to the 15 
siirahs cited in Section VI, below (see pp. 511—-19sg.). I have indicated each fas! with 
a contrived title, and the awsal by an asterisk. 

* Foll. B, C(?), M and the margin of W. E and R are unclear; instead of the 
first, P has b2-tayassur (by the facilitation); B2 and Q read 47-taysir (meaning much 
the same); and Q2 omits the prep. 

> In this connection, M quotes the saying: Ahayru l-kalami ma qalla wa-dalla 
(= “...a dwarfish whole, its body brevity and wit its soul”—Coleridge). As noted 
above, M fails to distinguish between fas! and wasl, indicating each division by the 
former term only. Ibn al-‘Arabi refers here to the “higher”, spzritual nobility of the 
Seal of sainthood as opposed to the trad. notion of the Mahdi’s physical relation to 
the Prophet. 

* Instead of this, M and Q2 have nisbatan (two relations). 

> Khadim™. Q2 has garbled this. Cf Luke 2: 42-49. 

® JVa-[tdha] tasarrafa ‘an sama% l-idhni l-muta‘alt: “and [should] he act independ- 
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Servant of God (abd Allah),’ not the son of so-and-so (bn fulan), and 
an Imam imitated by men and jinn (= al-thaqalan [sci., the two species 
endowed with discrimination]).° 


[2. Ywo Prophetic Inherttances (wirthan)| 


When we gave precedence to the nobility of the Most-exalted 
House (inasmuch as it is the truest and foremost),? we intended that 
the [various] rankings (al-rutab) be differentiated by [the degree to 
which] they draw from the Noble Lineage (sharaf al-nasab), to which 
the [Prophetic] Inheritance as to [physical] sense (al-wirth al-hisst) 
and psychical inclination (al-gharad al-nafsi) is connected." 


5 


—Similarly, precedence (al-tagaddum) belongs to the World of the 
Transcendence of Man (Glam ghayb al-insan) over whatever is [found] 
in [him] of an animal origin (nasab al-hayawan), for [rational-spiritual 
Man] is the Mover and the Disposer (muharniku-hu wa-musarnfu-hu), 


ently/with free-disposal upon receiving Divine permission” (¢.g., as in Qur. 3: 49). 
Tasarruf is the control, or “free disposal of created things” in the sense of the power 
to act independently of what we in the West think of as “natural causation,” but 
which Easterners more realistically know to be mere custom, or habit (@dah). Hence, 
it is tantamount to the working of miracles, or kharg al-Gdah (disruption of the “nat- 
ural order’). 

” Servanthood to God is freedom from the baseness of humanity (6 1 Peter 2: 
16). In reality, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s concept of the ‘abd Allah is not essentially different 
from the Christian “son of God,” despite the theological subterfuges of both faiths. 
M and Q2 omit “not” in the foll. clause. 

® As the two classes of being capable of rational discrimination, mankind and 
the jinn are commanded to submit to Divine law. M remarks: “[The perfect man] 
will have free-disposal concerning them (yatasarrafu fi-hima), they being under his 
command and prohibition, his clemency and severity.” 

9 Al-asaddu wa-l-iila. Instead of the first, V, B2 and Q2 have al-ashaddu. The for- 
mer means “right-tending, hitting the mark” (hence, a bow belonging to the Prophet 
was named al-Sadad). 

'0 Another possibility would be to construe these final phrases as themselves denot- 
ing the two types of inheritance—spiritual and physical, pertaining to the Sufis 
and the exoteric religious scholars (‘ulama’), respectively. Hence, in the chap. of 
the Futihat devoted to the station of the ‘ulama’ as warathat al-anbiya (heirs of the 
prophets), Ibn al-‘Arabi explains that there are actually two kinds of wurth (prophetic 
inheritance)—that of the senses (mahsis) and the intelligible (ma‘nawt = nafsi?), the 
former having to do with the words and deeds of the Prophet and his external 
conditions (ma zahara min ahwél-hi), while the latter centres on his inner states (batin 
al-ahwal; see Fut. Ill, 501 [19]-502 [11], et seg.). Elsewhere, the Shaykh makes clear 
that the most perfect inheritor is the one who combines all of these categories (zb:d., 
414 [33-34]). Instead of al-gharad al-nafst, Q2 alone has al-‘arad al-nafist. 
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the Instructor and the Appriser (munabbthu-hu wa-mu‘arnifu-hu) of [the 
lower, “animal faculties”].'' But the World of their own Transcendence 
(‘alam ghaybi-him) is utterly concealed from most people by that which 
appears (mda zahara)—for which reason they are prevented from finding 
pearls [and other such hidden treasures].'2 An obstruction is set up 
between them and the Secrets (al-asrar), and they are blocked from 
the dawn of the Lights (matla‘ al-anwar),'’ by the shadow of this Wall 
(al-jidar\'*—which, nevertheless, has a noble existence and a subtle 
secret (wujiid sharif wa-sirr latif) [of its own] about which I shall 
inform you and to which I will invite you.” 

And I will have you know that'® the [Prophetic] Inheritance (al- 
wirth) is two Inheritances, since the World is [actually] two Worlds: 
For the Most-exalted Inheritance (a/-wirth al-a‘lad) in [God’s] Most- 
manifest Theophanic World (lamu-hu l-qld)'’ is an Inheritance of 
Secrets (with asrar) and Divine Revelations of Lights (tajlyat anwar), 
while the Most-radiant Inheritance (al-wirth al-asna) in [this] Nether 
World (al-‘alam al-adné)'® is an Inheritance of the appointment of 
[spiritual] “Vicegerents” over provincial capitals (astekhlaf ‘ala amsar\!° 
[that is, over various wordly domains] and of the worship/servitude 
of [saintly] “Freemen” (ta‘abbud ahrar).”° 


'! The prons. in the foregoing expressions actually denote the nasab al-hayawan. 

2 Hurimit ktisdba I-la’ali wa-qtina’a |-duran. 

'S B and Q have the plur., matali‘ (risings). Q2 has garbled this line. 

'* W glosses the “wall” as the physical body (al-badan). In any case, it is tanta- 
mount to the Kantian “perceptual manifold”, or “that which appears.” I have made 
al-jidar the subj. of the foll. clause. M takes it to be the one overshadowed (al- 
mahjiib) by the wall (but it is a plurality, “most people,” that is mentioned in the 
preceding passage, while the pron. here is sing.). 

‘5 Sa-unabbihu-ka ‘alay-hi wa-andubu-ka ilay-hi. The ref. is evidently to the descrip- 
tion of the wall erected by al-Khadir, below (p. 491 at n. 595). 

'© Wa-u‘arnfu-ka. Q2 garbles this entire sentence. 

'? Rather than this, B2 and Q2 have al-‘alam; and M, the same w/o the art. 
Al-ajla: “the most-manifest, clearest, most-distinct”, etc. 

'8-M glosses this as “the world of existence” (‘alam al-kawn). Al-adnd may be taken 
to signify “the closest” to God (= al-qurbah) or to us (= al-dunya, “this world, the 
lower world”); here the latter is the case. 

'9 Tstikhlaf: “making s.o. to be a caliph”. Cf Qur. 24: 55: “God has promised 
those among you who believe and do good works that He will surely make you 
successors in the earth... .” Amsar (s., misr): “large towns with outlying territories”. 
Instead of the latter, Q2 has ansar (helpers). 

20 ‘Abd (servant) and Aurr (sing. of ahrar) are, of course, complementary terms (¢.g., 
in Qur. 2: 178). For Ibn al-‘Arabi, freedom (hurriyah) is “true servanthood to God” 
(see MuSam, no. 164; and Fut. Il, 502-03 [Chap. 214]), partially tr. in Path, 182 (see 
also pp. 60-61 therein). 
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[3. Ywo Solar Risings (matlaGn)] 


Even as the sun necessarily changes its time of rising (matla‘u-hd) 
and shifts its place (mawdi‘u-ha),”' 


%*22 


—similarly, your own “Sun” (shams hagqi-ka) must rise upon the exte- 
rior of your physical constitution (zahir khalgi-ka). And know that the 
sun, by an inherent [motion] (b7-nafsi-ha), is constantly circulating”’ 
from the west (al-maghnb) to the east (al-mashriq), even as it proceeds 
by [compulsion from] another (bi-ghayn-ha)* from the east to the west, 
though sight is unable [to perceive the former movement] and the 
mind (al-lubb) is staggered [by its computation]. But it must be that one 
day [the Sun rising from the West] will openly manifest its [inher- 
ent] movement (Aarakatu-ha) [eastwards] and [freely] bestow its bless- 
ing (barakatu-ha). Then he whose appointed Term (ajalu-hu l-musammda)” 
arrives without his sin (fawbatu-hu) being forgiven—truly, the Door 
of his repentance (tawbatu-hu) has already been closed: [Pharaoh’s] 


2! The masharig and the maghanib of Qur. 7: 137 and 70: 40 are sometimes inter- 
preted as the various points of the rising and setting of the sun throughout the 
year, while 55: 17 may be said to refer to the points furthest north and south in 
the summer and winter. Q begins this sentence with ka-dhalka (likewise) instead of 
wa-lamma. 

* E and Q2 do not indicate the wasl at this point. 

3 Lam tazal janyat™. C and Q2 have Ja tazdélu, putting the action into the fut., 
and, thus, apparently designating the Mahdi (as shams al-maghnib). While the west- 
to-east procession of the sun does, indeed, allude to the Mahdi motif, this move- 
ment is to be understood as perpetually recurrent in the lives of individual Sifis 
rather than simply historically imminent in an expected messianic figure. 

** Acc. to pre-Copernican doctrine, the sphere of the sun—like the other “plan- 
ets’—is moved partly by its own inherent rate of motion (its harakah tabiTyah, cre- 
ated by God), and partly by the constraint (gasr) of the sphere beyond it, and, 
ultimately, of the falak al-muhit, or primum mobile (see Fut.-Y., I, 235). 

9 This is not necessarily the time of one’s death, as can be seen in Qur. 6: 60. 
In 6: 2, it is said that the first ajal (term) is death, and the second—an gal 
musamm™ “inda-hu—is the term of the Resurrection. Gf. also 31: 29, e¢ al. The phrase, 
gal musamm™, occurs frequently in the Qur’4n, but is never def., as here. 

© Qur. 11: 3 reads: “Seek forgiveness of your Lord; then turn to Him in repen- 
tance, and He will give you a fair estate until an appointed time.” But cf 4: 18: 
“Forgiveness is not for those who do evil deeds until, when one of them is attended 
by death, he says, ‘Indeed, I repent now!’” Repentance will not be accepted of sin- 
ners after the sun rises in the west, this evidently being too patent a sign to allow 
for faith to distinguish itself (see intro., p. 176 [and n. 75]; and p. 258 [at n. 13] 
of the trn.; see also Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 7a al-Tarajum [in Rasa’il, r. 18], p. 21). The 
allusion is to the vexed question of the faith of Pharaoh (man Fir‘awn) in the con- 
text of Qur. 10: 90-92 (on this, see D. Gril, “Le Personnage coranique de Pharaon 
d’aprés l’interpretation d’Ibn “Arabi,” Annales islamologiques, 14 [1978], pp. 37-57). 
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Sun rose up from the West, although [his] faith at that [late] moment 
(man dhalika |-wagt) could profit him naught as long as he sought 
not Salvation [from God]?’ while he [still] retained his faculties and 
perception.”® But “verily, God (Be He Exalted!)” will accept the re- 
pentance of His Servant as long as the death-rattle has not set in.”°° 


[4. Lhe Hidden Treasure in the Western Ocean] 


That this matter [about which we have spoken—vwz., the Sun of 
the West] is the “hidden Treasure” (al-kanz al-khaft) in the “Western 
Ocean” (al-bahr al-gharbi)°' 


#32 


—indicates that the [human] Heart is the Seat of true Sincerity (maq‘ad 
al-sidg)> and the Locus of the Secrets of the Truth (mahall asrar al- 
haqq).** And it is the All-encompassing Ocean (al-bahr al-muhit),* 


27 Ma lam yakun amin” (as voc. in C, V, W, Z and Q). For this sense of amin, 
see Lane, s.v. amin. The verbal construction reflects that of the trad. quoted in n. 30, 
below. 

8 Wa-huwa gawiy mustabsir". Acc. to the normative interpretation of Qur. 10: 92, 
Pharaoh’s body (badan), devoid of any life-faculties, was salvaged from the sea which 
inundated his army and preserved as a “sign” (ayah) to posterity. Cf also Qur. 50: 
22. For M’s partisan account of the iman Fir‘awn issue, see App. I. 

°C, E, R and B2 do not have the formulary faG/a here. 

°° Ma lam yugharghir. Repentance can be accepted “as long as the spirit has not 
reached the gullet (a/-hulgum) [in its exit from the body]” (M). For vanations on 
this trad., see Musnad, I], 132 & 153; II], 425; and ‘Tirmidhi, Da‘awdat, 98, et al. 
2 has garbled the verb. 

*! The “hidden treasure” in the “western ocean” [scz., the Atlantic], echoing the 
pearl imagery found frequently in this book, here refers to the apocalyptic “sun” 
obscured below the western horizon before rising as the miraculous herald of the 
eschaton. The ref. is also to the celebrated hadith qgudst: “I was a hidden Treasure 
(kanz khaft), but I desired to be known,” etc. (see pp. 361-62, n. 86). 

°° M and Q2 do not note this was. 

°° Cf Qur. 54: 55 for a similar expression (usually tr. as a “sure abode”), quoted 
several times in the Angad’ (e.g., on pp. 313 [at n. 15] and 471 [n. 85], in both of 
which contexts the expression is rhymed, as here, with one signifying the mahall al- 
hag). 

44 The heart here is assimilated to the “western ocean,” and, in the next clause, 
to the “surrounding sea” (= Gr., Okeanos), on the basis of the Divine saying, “.. . the 
Heart of My faithful servant encompasses Me” (see p. 470 at n. 81). 

* "This is the medieval reminiscence of Oceanus, Homer’s great river surround- 
ing the entire world, which “begins at the columns of Heracles [= Gibraltar], bor- 
ders on the Elysian fields and Hades, and has its sources in the west where the 
sun sets..., and where reality ends and everything is fabulous” (The Oxford Classical 
Dictionary, s.vu. Oceanus). As empirical geographic knowledge increased, Oceanus was 
reduced to an eastward-flowing river surrounding the salty “outer seas”. In later 
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which is called the “Elemental World” (al-“alam al-basit),*® from which 
are fashioned the composite entities (a/-murakkabat),*” and out of which 
come the [various] letter-sounds (al-harakat wa-l-sakanat).** 


[5. Sparttual and Carnal Understanding of the Law] 


If it is said that none can know that ‘Treasure (al-kanz) except one 
who is a Spirit, not a body,” the Real teaching him Knowledge 
directly from His Presence (min laduni-h1) [as in the case of al-Khadir],” 
while he who was an Interlocutor [with God] (kalim [v1z., Moses]) 
was importunate in his request*! [of al-Khadir] that he instruct him 
in the glory of his doctrine (sharaf madhhabi-h1), [so that] he brought 
forth the praiseworthy Benefit (al-ma‘rif al-mahmid) in the manifest 
abomination (al-munkar al-mashhid),*? producing three actions from 
the Lofty Station (al-magam al-alt)—for one action [al-Khadir] attrib- 
uted to [himself], one to the Real, and another which, in the way 
it is described, [may be said to have been] shared (shurika) between 
the Real and Creation,” 


Greek cosmology it was conceived as the great chaotic-cosmic power, the water 
from and through which all life grows, an association implicit in our foll. passage. 

6 Basit: “simple, uncompounded” (philos.). M glosses “the elemental world” here 
as “the first essence” (? al-ma‘nd l-awwal). 

7 In view of what follows, it is possible that we should understand this to sig- 
nify phonemes or syllables. Another possibility, al-murakkibat (the elements), does not 
suit the rhyme. M’s gloss, “the outer and inner senses,” is implausible. 

8 Lit., “the motions and the reposings.” The harakat are the consonantal sounds 
of Arabic with foll. vowel sounds (2.¢., open syllables), and the sakanat are the bare 
consonantal phonemes w/o vowels. (The expression, ft harakati-hi wa-sakanati-h, 
means “in every situation”). On the science of letters (‘dm al-huraf) in Ibn al-‘Arabti, 
see Gril’s detailed analysis and trn. of passages from Chap. 2 of the Futihat (in 
Illuminations, 383-487, esp. pp. 481-82). 

*° For M’s comm., see App. I. 

© Wa-‘allama-hu |-Hagqqu min laduni-hi “tlm”. This is a paraphrase of Qur. 18: 65, 
where God says of al-Khadir (as prototype of the wandering wali miracle-worker), 
“...and We taught him Knowledge from Our presence.” The Qur’anic story of 
Moses and al-Khadir has already been tapped for material in the present work (see 
pp. 259-76, inter alia). 

| Ataba... ft talabi-ht. In place of the first, V, B2, M and both comms. have 
wa-nba‘atha (and he was sent forth). 

*” In the Quranic account of Moses’s meeting with al-Khadir, the latter per- 
forms three inexplicable actions—damaging a boat, killing a boy, and repairing a 
wall gratis—all of which appeared to Moses reprehensible until he was informed of 
the truth of their circumstances and the unforeseen benefits which would result 
from each. 

8 See Qur. 18: 79-82. In v. 79, al-Khadir takes responsibility for damaging the 
boat (aradtu an atba-ha); in v. 82, he says that he did not mend the wall by his 
own bidding (ma fa‘altu-hu ‘an amr-i); and in v. 81, the plur. subj., “we intended” 
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*44 


—T[that is] as though to indicate that Man will have no [Divine] Com- 
mand revealed unto him, nor will any Secret appear to him, as long 
as he is in his “animal soul” (nafsu-hu l-bahimiyah), paying heed to 
[the importunities] of his “vegetal soul” (nafsu-hu l-nabatiyah).” But if 
he rises from the level of bodies (darajat al-ajsam) and quits the World 
of illusions (‘alam al-awham), reaching the Station of Recitation and 
Inspiration (magam al-ilqa’ wa-l-ilham),* he will be importunate in his 
request to those [truly] Learned in the |Divine-Legal] Regulations 
(‘ulama’ al-ahkam)\*’—his Conscious mind (shaéhidu-hu) achieving a posi- 
tion where it could seek its “Unconscious” (gha@’ibu-hu)* in order to 
learn its intentions and its doctrines (magdsidu-hu wa-madhahbu-hu). 
And when he comes upon [the hidden Meaning of the Law], it 
binds him with its conditioning (shartu-hu); and he secures himself by 
its contract and binding (‘agdu-hu wa-rabtu-hu), for it discloses to him 
the meanings (al-maGni) which his disposition (fab‘u-hu) was [other- 
wise] averse to,*? and against which his nature (shar‘u-hu) turned him.”° 
But [the Law] reminds him (yudhkiru-hu) [of what he had ignored], 
then he remembers (_yatadhakkaru);' and he comes to learn that God 
has, indeed, made known His Truth (sedgu-hu) and determined [all 





(aradna), could be taken to imply that God and al-Khadir “shared” in the action, 
the latter dispatching the evil son and God replacing him with one better. 

4 VVasl (omitted in E). M and Q2 have /fasi. 

* The nafs al-bahimiyah, or al-hayawaniyah, is the “animal soul” in man, compris- 
ing, pre-eminently, the faculties of sense (gawah hisstyah), but inc. also rudimentary 
forms of such “lower”—concrete, or imaginative—mental faculties as those of khayal, 
wahm, hifz and dhikr (see Fut.-Y., Il, 245-46). The “vegetal soul” consists of such 
powers as the nutritive and growth faculties. By a strange confusion, M reads al- 
nab@iyah (? prophetic, informative) instead of al-nabattyah, going on to equate the 
former with the nafs al-lawwamah (the soul which censures) and the “animal soul” 
with the nafs al-ammarah (the soul which incites [to evil])! 

© Tiga (throwing, casting, sending down) can have almost the sense of tanzil 
(sending down [the revelation). //ham is the mode of “samély inspiration”, corre- 
sponding to the prophetary wahy (revelation). 

” The ‘ulama’ are the “orthodox” religious scholars of Islam—more particularly 
jurisprudents (fugaha’) than theologians (mutakallimin). Here, however, I would think 
that the ref. must be to gnostic or sage “arbiters” (hukkdm) such as al-Khadir in the 
above-cited story. 

8 Fa-sara shahidu-hu yatlubu gha@’iba-hu. \While my terminology is quite anachro- 
nistic here, I trust that it is not too far from the mark in its meaning. 

* V, B2 and Q have: “was not averse to,” or “did not flee”; and they also make 
the next clause neg. 

°° The verb is wa-yaruddu-hu ‘alay-hi (Q2 omits the dir. obj. pron.; and M, the 
prep. phrase). Shar‘, here, denotes a “species, type; nature” [= jms] (see Kazimirski, 5.v.). 

°! One printing of Q2 has garbled this. 
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things].°° These are the sciences of [Safi] Courtesy and Wisdom 
(‘ulm al-adab wa-l-hikmah) and the Door communicating with the 
Presence of [Divine] Mercy (hadrat al-rahmah). 


(6. A Concealing and Reminding (kitman wa-dhikr\|”* 


If it is said: “He who learns the reality of that Treasure and the 
Place of Salvation and spiritual Victory (mahall al-naah wa-l-fawz), 
[al-Khadir] shall erect his ‘Wall’ and dwell in his ‘House’-—demand- 
ing no recompense (aqjr)—and give a reminder (dizkr) to one who had 
rebuked him,” 


* 


—|that] alludes to the concealment of the Secrets (hitman al-asrar) 
concerning the Almighty (al-Jabbar)® so that the people of denial (ah/ 
al-inkar, might [in due course] come to see.” For they shall absolve 
themselves from guilt and be informed of the esoteric basis of these 
data (ft tayy hadhihi |-akhbar). 


[7. The Coming-of-Age of Two Orphans] 


If it is said: “When the two Orphans (al-yatiman)* come of age and 
the Ages (al-adwar) fulfill their full rights,°? at that time the Treasure 


°2 Qad anba’a bt-sidgi-hi wa-qarrara. Instead of the last, Q2 has gadara. 

53 Q2 alone has the plur., al-ddab. In general usage, adab is belle-lettristic, 
“secular culture,” as opposed to the more spiritual Azkmah of theology and philos- 
ophy. For Ibn al-‘Arabi’s more prescriptive use of this term, see Gril’s “Adab 
and Revelation, or One of the Foundations of the Hermeneutics of Ibn ‘Arabi,” in 
Com. Vol., 228-63. 

+ Q2 has was! rather than _fasl. 

° This refers to al-Khadir’s repairing the wall built over a treasure (kanz), which, 
in due course, would profit the two orphans who inherited it (see Qur. 18: 77 & 
82). Moses criticized him for doing the work without payment (ar; v. 77), and the 
“reminder” (dhikr) which he received is al-Khadir’s esoteric ta@wil of his action (¢f 
38: 86, where Muhammad is commanded to ask for no qr, but to freely give a 
dhikr [= the Qur’an] to all of the worlds). 

© A name of God (in Qur. 59: 23). 

7 [i-yandhura ahlu l-inkar. The ref. is to Moses (representing the class of prophets 
and those who follow them, as opposed to the awliya’), who had rebuked (ankara) 
al-Khadir in his ignorance, but afterwards came to learn of his exalted motives. 

8 These are owners of the wall repaired by al-Khadir (in Qur. 18: 77 & 82). 
It is interesting to compare this imagery with that of the Marseilles Tarot trump 
(no. 19) entitled “The Sun,” showing two boys before a wall, which immediately 
precedes “The Judgment” (no. 20). 

°° Wa-tawaffa l-adwaru amadda-huma. Q2 has garbled this passage, misprinting 
fa-idha (and when) in the preceding clause, and hina-idh™ (at that time) in the one foll. 
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will be revealed® and the State of Might/Glory (dawlat al-‘1zz)°' shall 


come to be,” 


*k 


— it is as much as to say that when the Intellectual spint (al-riih al- 
‘aglt) reaches the end of its “waiting”’/contemplation (muntaha nagni- 
fi) and the Reflective spirit (al-rith al-fikri) attains the object of its 
“need”/reflection (ghdyat fakri-hi), and the celestial cycles complete 
forty rounds,” making a balance therein between their open pre- 
sentation and their concealment®*—at that time the Holy Spirit (al- 
ruh al-qudst)® will arrive as a “Commander” (amir) and make the 
Intellectual spirit’ a “Minister” (wazir) [to him], and the Reflective 


[spirit] a “Companion” (sami) [to him], and the Animal [spirits] 


a “Seat” (sarir).” 


°° For M’s comm., see App. I. 

6! That is, perhaps, creation as the manifestation of God’s unknowable sublim- 
ity, in accordance with the sacred trad., “I was a hidden Treasure (kanz khajft), but 
I desired to be known; so I created Creation —” (see p. 361, n. 86). Specifically, 
however, the ref. is to the eschatological “kingdom of God” (ff p. 257, n. 8; and 
below, p. 532 at n. 48) which will be established after the full maturity of man’s 
intellectual faculties (see below) and the appearance of the Seal/Mahdi (= the “trea- 
sure” of preceding paragraphs) in the fullness of time. 

° | have read thus instead of the more expected nazar (perception, contemplation) 
and fikr (thinking, reflection), as voc. in W, for the sake of the rhyme (see Kazimuirski, 
sv. nazara, 13; and Lane, s.v. fakr). These two philos. “spirits” were mentioned above 
(p. 469 at nn. 65 and 66), where they were described as imams subordinate to the 
supreme Imam, the human heart. Here, Ibn al-‘Arabi is interpreting the “two 
orphans” of the Scripture as the intellectual and reflective spirits. 

3 WVa-waffati l-adwaru I-falakiyatu arba%na akhlasi-ha (to rhyme with mandasi-ha in the 
next clause). Akhlas is the plur. of khalas (see Lane, 5.v.), which, as Dozy explains 
(s.v.), may connote a “completion, end, discharge”, etc. Even if these usages are 
regarded as colloquial, Dozy’s particular familiarity with Andalusian Arabic might 
argue for their relevance in our present text. The purport is simply “forty years 
had passed,” marking the maturity of the “two orphans” (intellect and reflection). 
Acc. to Muslim belief (reflected in the biography of the Prophet and popular leg- 
ends of Moses and Jesus, etc.), prophets reach their commissions at the age of forty 
(of. above, p. 232, n. 39; and p. 482, n. 77). 

6+ Wa-sharrakat bayna tagaddumi-hé ft dhalika wa-manasi-ha (as voc. in B, E and W). 

® The paradigm implicit here suggests that the “holy spirit” corresponds to the 
rih al-latifah in man, or, perhaps, the nafs al-natiqah (rational soul). 

6 R alone has “holy” (al-gudsi) instead of “intellectual” (al-Gqii). 

6” Samir. “a partner in entertaining conversation by night”. M glosses this as a 
“boon companion, or drinking partner” (munddim). The “reflective” spirit is a com- 
panion of the “intellectual” spirit, not the “holy spirit.” 

68 See above, p. 469, where the “formative”, the “imaginative” and the 
tive” spirits are all common to subrational animals. 


‘ 


“Instinc- 
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[8. Reciprocal Risings and Settings] 


If it should be declared that the Secret-Rays of [the Sun of the 
Final] Reckoning [aserrat al-din]|’® shall radiate forth’’ from it, while 
its supports (azirratu-hu) will be fastened to it,” Justice (al-‘adl)’> becom- 
ing manifest and Grace (al-fad/) coming to be—but its return (ngi‘u- 
ha) shall be to the East [scz., the World of manifestation] after the 
completion of its ascent (¢udii‘u-ha) in the West [scz., the transcendent 


World],” 


* 


—it is as though to say that when the Inner-Secret (a/-sirr) rose (tah‘) 
out of the heart [of Man] (al-galb), it had, indeed, previously set 
(ghanb) therein.” But [understand] that its setting (ghuribu-hu) [in 
the heart] was a rising-up (¢uli‘) [vis-a-vis] that /ugher Horizon (al-ufq 
al-‘alt) and a departure (ghurab) from the Divine Station (al-magam 


°° Sarir: “a raised couch, or throne; dominion, authority”. 

© Aswrratu-hu (its “rays”, or lines) in all ss. exc. Q2, which has «shragu-hu (its illu- 
mination). Asirah happens to be a plur. of sarir (see preceding note), but here it is 
probably a less common plur. form of sirr (ef. below) in the sense of “lines in the 
face or palm” (see Lane, s.v. [end])—that is, “rays” (ashi“ah). Al-din, usually tr. “rel- 
gion” (but cf Qur. 9: 36), also presents a problem in this passage, as it is clearly 
assimilated to the sun, and yet there seems to be no sense of din approaching that 
meaning. Perhaps the shams al-maghnb (= the Mahdi) is being represented in, or 
conflated with, the yawm al-din (day of Reckoning), or even the “Lord” thereof (in 
Qur. 1: 4). Q2 also has alladhi (which) in place of al-din. 

" Tushnqu. This could also be read “will spread to the east.” 

2 Wa-ta‘gidu ‘alay-hi azirratu-hu. Q2 has garbled the last. Azirrah is the plur. of zirr 
(a button) which denotes a certain small bone which was thought to support the 
heart. Hence, zzrr al-din is “the support of religion,” and the zr al-ard is “he between 
whom and the earth is a mutual dependence, and without whose existence one 
would repudiate the earth and mankind” (Lane, s.v.). While the precise meanings 
of asirrah and azirrah in this passage escape me, in general it may be observed that 
the former appears to be s.th. radiated or “sent forth” by the sun of the reli- 
gion/reckoning, while the latter are retained and “buttoned down,” so to speak. 
Note that a similar modal duality has been developed in many of the paragraphs 
of this section. 

In Fut. WI, 444 (24-26), Ibn al-‘Arabi identifies a/-ad! with the Muhammadan 
Reality (¢f also II, 60 [11-12]; and, for further refs., MuSam, no. 438). M has al- 
dhull (disgrace) instead of al-‘adl, and has otherwise misread this entire passage. 

™ Only after the eschatological shams al-maghnb has appeared will people “in the 
east” (= in manifestation) see the return of the light of true, pristine Islam. As we 
have seen in the intro. (pp. 172-77, e¢ seq.), for Ibn al-‘Arabi, contrary to the stereo- 
type, the east stands for “the outer, appearance, manifestation” (za/ir), and the west 
for “the inner, or hidden” (datin). 

> Fa-qad kana fi-hi ghanb”. This appears to reflect the paradox presented in the 
first sentence of the preceding paragraph (though I must admit that I am not cer- 
tain of my trn. of that line). 
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al-illz).’° Thereafter, it may have a rising”’ out of the lower-soul hori- 
zon (al-ufg al-nafst), which will be a departure from the [higher-] 
Intellectual one (al-ufg al-‘aqiz).”° 


(9. The Meeting-Place of Two Seas (majma‘ al-bahrayn)|” 


If it is said: “When the Command is brought forth at the Meeting- 
place of the Two Seas (majma‘ al-bahrayn) and the Well-concealed 
Secret (al-sirr al-mukattam) appears to him who has two eyes [to see],” 


*8] 


—it 1s so as to point to the manifestation of the Lordly Epitome 
(zuhiir al-nuktah al-rabbaniyah) in this Human Arising (al-nash’ah al- 
insaniyah),® for, verily, [Man] is a Meeting-place (majma‘) for the two 
“Oceans” of Divinity and the Universe (li-bahray al-ill wa-l-kawn),® 
Locality and the Source/Essence (al-ayn wa-l-‘ayn).** And the saying, 
“to him who has two eyes,”® points to the One qualified by the 
two attributes (sahzb al-sifatayn) [sct., Man as the quasi-Divine medium 
between the Infinite and the finite]. He who understands—indeed, 
he has achieved a great Victory (fawz ‘azim)!—it being God Who 
has informed [him].®° 


7° Foll. B(?), E, R, W and the emendation of C. The orig. reading of C, as 
well as V, B2, M and Q, is voc. as al-uwali (primordial) in C (Z has al-dahi; and 
al-a‘ld). But besides not suiting the rhyme, al-ili does not seem apposite here, as 
the “higher horizon” would presumably not be contraposed to the “Divine station” 
(cf Fut. I, 5 [30]). On dlz (<dl/il, cognate with the Heb., £/, a name for God), see 
Gloss., 5.v. 

7 Q2 has tulu‘u-hu (its rising) instead of la-hu tula‘”. 

”® Here ‘ag/ (reason) is opposed to the nafs (= al-hawa, “passion”), as earlier in 
the present work (see p. 238, e¢ seg.). Q2 has alone reads al-suflt (the lower) in place 
of al-‘aqlt. 

’? From this point on, E’s indication of the fusu/ and awsal becomes somewhat 
confused and is no longer given in bold letters. Here, was/is written in the margin. 

8° See Qur. 18: 60, where this is given as the goal of Moses and his servant’s 
search. M glosses the majma‘ al-bahrayn as the perfect man, who “combines the ocean 
of knowledge of the shari‘ah and the ocean of the secret of the hagigah” (cf. infra). 

8! The was/ is not noted in Q2. 

8 For M’s comm., see App. I. 

8 As in B, E, R, P, W and Z. All of the other ss. have garbled this expression. 
On ill, see n. 76, above. 

8 V has “essence” before “locality” (Q2 omits the latter). The “two oceans” 
above and below the firmament of perfect man are Divinity and spiritual substance 
(l/ ‘ayn), on the one hand, and existence and material space (kawm/ayn) on the 
other. 

8 The ref. is to the final expression of the preceding paragraph. Q2 has fi (con- 
cerning) instead of l-dhi. 

8° Wa-kana bi-Llahi ‘alim™. Cf, Matt. 16: 17. 
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[10. Traditionary Scenanos of the End of Times]°’ 


If it should be said: “When the Namesake of the Prophet (sami C,59b 
al-nabi)*® arises, at his right-hand will be [the Prophet’s] Sazntly 
Equivalent (samiyu-hu [-walz)”**—that being with the vanishing of the 
[letter] Aha’,°° and the inscription of the A&fin Heaven;”' along with 69 
the flowing of the Wadi Mina” and the appearance of the “Man in 
the water,”® and the sun’s entering [the sign of] Gemini (al-Jawza’ 

[the Twins])....°* For, lo, the Ark [of Noah] (al-fulk) came to rest 
upon [the Mount of] al-Jidi,” and it was said: “A far removal for 


87 E, again, has wasl instead of /fasl. 

88 Sami: “a competitor, or rival, for superiority; a like, equal (= nazir); a name- 
sake” (see Lane, s.v., which cites Qur. 19: 65). The ref. could conceivably be, as M 
supposes, to Jesus (the universal Seal and/or Mahdi), who was, of course, a prophet, 
and whose second coming will be primarily to confirm the Muhammadan law. It 
is undoubtedly best, however, to understand the sense of “namesake”, in accordance 
with the well-established belief that the Mahdi will have the same name as the 
Prophet Muhammad (see, eg., Fué. III, 327 [17-18)). 

8 Or: “his [other] namesake, the saint.” Whether as “like” (samt) the Prophet, 
in which case the referent will be the prophet, Jesus, or as “namesake” of Muhammad 
(= Muh. Ibn al-‘Arabi), the ref. here should be understood to be to the Seal of the 
saints, who is, thus, distinguished from the Mahdi here. Q2 has samma-hu (he named 
him) instead of samtyu-hu. 

°° Inda-ma yan‘adimu |-kha@’u (the verb is fem. in B). Jntdaém (non-existence) here 
corresponds to fand’ in the earlier passage (p. 233, n. 42) where this letter-numeral 
(¢ = 600) also occurs as part of a similar number symbolism. ‘There I argued that 
the ref. was to a specific Agri date, and here also I propose to read “after 600” as 
a ref. to the seventh Islamic cent., in general. Presumably the alf (= 1) in the foll. 
clause stands for al-fard (the solitary), the epithet of the sacred seventh month, Rajab, 
which, in turn, symbolizes the Seal/Mahdi (see above, p. 482, n. 80; and below, 
pp. 529-32). 

7! Or: “in the sky.” M explains this as an abbreviation for the all-comprehend- 
ing name of God, Allah, the initial letter of which is alf (but cf the preceding note). 

2 This is the sacred valley (wadi: “dry river-bed; river”) named after the village 
marking the midway point of the ritual course between the Ka‘bah and Mt. ‘Arafat 
(of p. 252, n. 49, above). M explains that the flowing of this desert wadz with water 
will be one of the signs (amdarat) of the advent of Jesus, but offers no prooftext for 
such a belief. 

> Perhaps this is Noah, mentioned in the foll. sentence. But there could also be 
a connection between this phrase and the obscure trad. that the Sufyant would come 
forth from “the Dry Wadi” (see Shihab al-Din Yaqut’s Mujam al-Buldan, vol. IV, 
p. 1000). 

%* That is, in the late spring. M interprets “the twins” as an allusion to the time 
of the separation of the blessed and the damned. Perhaps there is a relation between 
these twins and the two orphans discussed earlier (see, in particular, n. 58, above, 
where I make ref. to an instance of solar imagery). 

% Acc. to the Qur’an (11: 44), drawing upon an ancient trad., this (rather than 
Mt. Ararat in Armenia) is the site where Noah’s ark alighted. It is thought to be 
a mountain to the southwest of Lake Van in present-day Turkish Kurdistan (see 
Jeffery, s.v. Judi). Ibn al-‘Arabi has fulk masc., whereas in the Scripture it is fem. 
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the people of the evil-doers!”®* And the Sufyanid was slain,”” he being 
among the godless,” and the Father [scz., Noah] called out to his 
son,” but it is said [unto him, “O Noah] truly, he is not of your 
people; ...I admonish you lest you be among the ignorant!”!” 


* 


—|all of] that alludes to the Prophetary Legacy (al-wirth al-nabawi) 
and the Intermediary Station (al-magam al-barzakhi),'®' and the lifting 
of the Divine Veil (al-hyab al-iahi) in the slaying of the Sufyanid and 
the attainment of the Ship of sense-perception (al-markab al-thsast)'” 
unto the “Mountain of Annunication” (al-fidi al-inba’t).'” 


[1l. The Black Mole and the Black Stone] 


When one speaks of the Sign (‘ala@mah) of the right cheek, the noble 
Black Mole (al-khal al-mukarramah al-aswad),'** 


% Qur. 11: 44, referring to the people destroyed in the flood. 

9” The Sufpani is the trad. archenemy of the Mahdi. Q2 has wa-gila (and it was 
said) instead of wa-gutila (he was slain). On the Sufyanid cycle of trads., see the two 
arts. by Wilfred Madelung listed in Bib. II. 

°8 Wa-kana mina I-fasigina. C and Q2 have sara (he became) for the verb. 

° Cf Qur. 11: 42. “And [the Ark] ran with them amid waves like mountains; 
and Noah called out to his son, who was standing apart: ‘O my son! Embark with 
us, and be not with the unbelievers!” 

109 Qur. 11: 46, omitting the foll.: “Verily, [your son ?] is a work not nghteous. 
Do not ask of Me that whereof you have no knowledge.” As many of these para- 
graphs obviously relate to the story of Moses and al-Khadir in Sarah 18 (which 
Chodkiewicz has shown corresponds to Chap. 366 of the Futuhdt, treating of the 
Mahdi and his wuzara’ [see Morris’s trn. in Jlluminations, 119-44), we may detect 
here allusions to the three inexplicable deeds of the latter (¢f n. 43, above}: Thus, 
the father (= Noah) and his unworthy son (= the Sufyanid; or Moses’s boy-servant 
[fata|?) may refer to the one slain by al-Khadir (vw. 74 and 80); the “twins” (al- 
jawza, = Gemini) could be the two orphans of v. 82; and the “ark,” the boat of 
vy. 71 and 79. Both Noah and al-Khadir have been linked to the ancient Gilgamesh 
mythos of the search for immortality. 

‘0! This correlates with the first sentence of the preceding paragraph, which I 
take to refer to the Prophetary (Hashimite) Mahdi and the saintly Seal, respectively. 
In the context of the Moses/Khadir syzygy (which also represents the nabi/wali 
polarity), the latter is assimilated to the barzakh (= majma‘ al-bahrayn) as being above 
the world of the senses (the proper domain of the prophetary law). 

102 Q2 has garbled this expression. 

103 On al-Fiidi, see, n. 95, above. 

't This is apparently a sign of the expected Mahdi, although I have not been 
able to verify it. No such “beauty-mark” (a mole on the right cheek?) is mentioned 
in the traditionist, al-Tirmidhi’s A. Shama’il al-Mustafa (quoted in A. Schimmel, And 
Muhammad Is His Messenger, p. 34). This clause and the first one in the next para- 
graph are missing in Q2. 
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* 


—|that] is an allusion to the Pitch-Black Stone (al-Aqgar al-aswad al- 
halk)’ and its being [at] the Right-Hand of the Reigning ONE (al- 
Wahid al-Malhk).'°° He for whom that Sign can be verified—verily, 
to him belongs the Imamate. 


[12. The Homage-Ceremony and Abraham’s [mamate| 


When the Pledge of allegiance (al-mubdya‘ah) to this Imam takes 
place between the [Yemenite] Corner (al-rukn) of the Ka‘bah and 
the Station [of Abraham] (al-magqam),'®’ [this Pledge] leaving nothing 
to be desired,’ 


* 


—similarly, when he was standing between the Station of the Friend 
[of God] (maqam al-khullah)'? and the Corner of One who sees to 
[the needs of] his Guests [scz, Abraham]''® “filled the need” (al- 
khallah\!''—|that is, he did so] concerning whom [the Prophet] (May 
God bless and keep him!) declared in the sound Tradition: “God is 
Merciful unto my Brother, Lot (Lut)’—speaking for Mankind [in 


105 This is the sacred Black Stone of the Ka‘bah, set in the southeast corner (rukn) 
of the building, 1. 5 metres from the ground. Ibn al-‘Arabi associates the Muslims’ 
ritual kissing of this stone during the /ay-ceremonies with the homage paid to the 
Imam (see infra). For M’s comm., see App. I. 

106 "The stone is said to be at “the night Hand” (yamin) of God because it is built 
into the south ( yamani)-eastern corner of the Ka‘bah. ‘The Divine name, al-Wahzd, 
is frequently combined with al-Qahhdar (the All-Conquering) in the Qur’an (e.g., 12: 
39). God is called “Owner of dominion” (Malik al-mulk) in 3: 26, and “Lord of the 
day of Judgment” (Malik yawm al-din) in 1: 4; but 43: 77 is the basis of designat- 
ing the angelic regent of Hell by the name, Malik. 

107 Bayna l-rukni [al-yamani| wa-l-magam. See Abi Da’iid, Mahdi, | (trad. discussed 
by Ibn al‘Arabi in Muhddarah, 1, 431; see also Fut. II, 327 [185g.]). A second hand 
notes in the margin of M that, acc. to Muh. b. Ahmad al-Qurtubi in his Tadhkirah 
[fi Ahwal al-Mawta wa-Umir al-Akhirah], the twelfth Imam, Muh. b. al-Hasan al- 
Mahdi, “received the homage of [many] groups ( jamahir al-nas) between the [Yemenite] 
corner and the station [of Abraham].” 

108 Wa-laysa ward’a-ha marm™ l-ram™: lit., “there is no object of hope/desire for 
anyone over and above it.” Lane quotes (s.v. marm”) a similar saying: Laysa ward’a 
Light marm™ [= magsid]. B2, Q and the margin of V read: “there was no obliga- 
tion (laysa... min lzam™) and nothing to be desired beyond it.” 

109 Abraham is the “friend (Khalil) of God” par excellence, on the basis of Qur. 4: 
125. Khullah/khillah can signify either “fnendship” or “a friend”. 

110 Ruknu man rama bi-adyafi-hi. Abraham’s hospitality to his angelic guests (cf Gen. 
18) is described in passages beginning at Qur. 11: 69, 15: 51 and 51: 24. 

11! Sadda |-khallata. Note the pun on khallah (need) and khullah (friendship). 
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general''*—“for Lot] had taken refuge in a ‘Strong Support’ (rukn 
shadid).”'"3 [Hence, Abraham, as a kind of Imam Intercessor] is there 
described as “being influential (makin) with the Possessor of the ‘Throne 
(Dhii l-‘arsh [sct., God]), as One-to-be-Obeyed (muta‘) and, further- 
more, Loyal (amin).”''* And the Homage of the nomination [as Imam] 
(mubdya‘at al-ta‘yin) shall [therefore] be performed for him in the In- 
violate Sanctum (al-haram al-mani‘\ and the Lofty House (al-bayt al 


rafi‘).''5 


[13. The Conquest of the Great City| 
[Concerning] the conquest of the City [of Man] (fath al-madinah),'"° 


the appearance of which is as follows:'!’ 


2 Khitab™ l-jami% l-bashani. That is, God is Merciful to all mankind (personified 
here in Lot). 

3 Cf Musnad, Il, 332, 326 & 350; Bukhari, Anbiya’, 19 & 11; and Tafsir, 12: 5; 
and Ibn Majah, Fitan, 23. None of these ss. have “my brother” (akh-i); perhaps Lot 
is so-called here because he was also a prophet (but cf Qur. 26: 161). The final ref. 
is to Qur. 11: 80, where Lot is said to wish for such a “strong support” (= “a tribal 
or party leader,” acc. to some [see Lane, s.v. rukn]), but which our author under- 
stands to be Abraham (cf 11: 74-76). 

4 Qur. 81: 20-21, which is invariably taken to refer to the angel Gabriel. Besides 
signifying “throne”, ‘arsh is also a syn. for rukn (corner; support; chief); and Ibn al- 
‘Arabi has already established that Abraham is the “support” of Lot in 11:80. Cf 
also 12: 54, where similar language is used to describe Pharaoh’s esteem for Joseph. 
M suggests that the dha larsh is Israfil, a gigantic archangel reaching up to the 
pillars of the Divine throne. Al-muta‘ (the obeyed one) 1s the appellation used in the 
Mishkat al-Anwar (attr. to Abu: Hamid al-Ghazzali) for the quasi-Divine /ogos-figure 
as prime mover. Here the word is admirably suited to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s contention 
that Abraham is the Imam. 

"5 That is, of course, the Ka‘bah; but also the human heart. V, B2 and M are 
wanting this last sentence (but the first two supply it in the margin). 

''6 ‘This city, usually called “great” in eschatological lore (see e¢.g., p. 259 at n. 18), 
is generally specified as Constantinople (al-Qustantintyah), which resisted conquest 
by Muslim armies until 857/1453. In the mandala-like figure on the next page, the 
“city” emblemizes the human entity, which is subdued in the “greater jihad.” 

''7 Allatt hay’atu-had hakadha. All of the ss. have these words, indicating that the 
orig. text [O] probably featured a “madinah talisman,” although C and Q2 have 
no trace of this. W, B2 and R leave blank spaces where the diagrams were to be 
drawn, and E, V and M show maze-figures s.th. like the one I give here (Fig. VI), 
which is based on that of the late-6th/12th-cent. Ms. Berlin 3266 (f. 42b) [= B]. In 
App. III, I have reproduced the form of the next oldest diagram I have seen, that 
of E (7th/13th cent.), along with two more recent illustrations (see pp. 587-88). 
The innermost of the eight (or 7?) concentric compartments represents the heart, 
while the source/well-spring of the maze opens to the Divine inspirations. For M’s 
comm. on the significance of this diagram, see App. III, 579 and 586. 
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Figure VI. The seven-walled city of the human heart, which submits to God 
with the acknowledgment that “There is no god but God!”' 


—[coming to pass] by means of the [recitation of the affirmations] 
“God is Great!” and “There is no God but Gop!” (67-l-takbir wa-l- 
tahlil),''? with [the Archangel] Gabriel (7zb7il) at the vanguard of the 
Host,'*? the “Rising Banner” (al-liwa? al-mushriq [sct., the Mahdi as 
the “Western Sun”]) having turned to the lands of the East (didad 
al-mashniq), the Western Winds (nyah al-gharb) stirring him and the 
Glad-tidings of Conquest (basha@’ir al-fath) making him ardent, while 


18 Cf Heb. 11: 30: “By faith the walls of Jericho fell down, after they were com- 
passed about for seven days.” 

''? With the simple recitation of these potent Qur’anic slogans (battle-cries) the 
gate of the great city would be broken down (cf Josh. 6: 20). The ¢takbir is the 
affirmation, Allahu akbar, and the tahlil, the saying, La daha illa Liah. Both are expres- 
sions of the fundamental Islamic principle of tawhid (Divine oneness). B2 and Q 
invert the two terms (thus marring the acceptable saj- rhyme between tahlil and 
rasul in the foll. clause). 

120 Fi mugaddami I-‘askar. Q alone adds: “and as their rear-guard was Michael 
(Mik@il),” probably simply to provide an end-rhyme with 7rbril (lost in B2 and Q 


when the preceding clause was garbled). 
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the Angels surround [him], gathering around him, standing in for- 
mation before him,'?! 


* 


—so,’” if the Gnostic conquers his own “Great City” (madinatu-hu 


l-kubra) through [spiritual] striving (al-muahadah),'* effort and endurance 
(al-mu‘inah wa-l-mukabadah),'** and if he rises to the conquest of the 
City of the Prophet,'? which he conquers with [the asseveration] 
“There is no God but Gop!”!*°—that by virtue of the descent of the 
Trustworthy Spirit (tanazzul al-rith al-amin {sct., the Holy Spirit])!?’ 
from his Lord upon [the Gnostic’s] heart by means of the Secrets 
of his ‘Transcendence (sara’ir ghaybi-hi), with the Angels before him 
“and behind him a guard of Watchers (rasad)”!**—at that tume he shall 
joyfully return whence he had come,'*? leaving the country [whence he 
departed] as a wasteland.'*° Then, verify [the Truth] and assimilate 
[thereto]!!! God [is] the One-Who-gives-Success (al-Muwaffig)!'” 


21 WWa-l-mala’ikatu haffuna, wa-‘alay-hi multaffiina, wa-amama-hu mustaffiina. 

122 Q2 omits ka-dhalika. 

123° Mujahadah = jihad (“holy war’). 

'+ Instead of the first, E and R, both superior ss., appear to read al-muGnadah 
(and opposition/resistance); and both omit the last. M comments that this conquest 
is achieved “not by the spurring on of steeds and the flashing of spearheads, but 
through the [spiritual] struggle against lower-souls (a/-nufiis) and the endurance of 
hardships (mukabadat al-shada@’id) in the various sorts of ritual requirements.” 

125 Madinat al-rasil. This is, in fact, the full name of Medina, but the ref. may 
rather be to the real heart of Islamdom, Mecca (which our Sufi himself “took” by 
force of his genius when he first sojourned there in 599/1203). M suggests that the 
referent is the “inner spirit” (a/-serr), as opposed to the heart, which is the “city of 
humanity” (of App. III, 579 and 586). 

120 Fataha-hé b1-l-tahlih (cf above, n. 119; and p. 259, n. 19). 

27 The rih al-amin of Qur. 26: 193 is generally taken to be Gabriel, who, in turn, 
is identified with the rah al-qudus (spirit of holiness) of 16: 102, e¢ ad. 

28 Qur. 72: 27. Rasad: “watchers over an angel sent down with a revelation, lest 
one of the jun... should overhear the revelation and acquaint therewith the divin- 
ers....” (Lane, 5.v. rasid). 

129 Fa-hina idh” yarni‘u min haythu ja’a masrir™. 1 have italicized this clause, the 
apodosis of the foregoing, to emphasize what I take to be the climax of the last two 
paragraphs, the veiled annunciation of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own fateful advent in Mecca 
and the Islamic heartland as the new MuAyi [-Din (revivifier of Islam). The appo- 
siteness of this description to the situation of our author himself would not be lost 
on any early student of the ‘Anga’. Even the datum that the gnostic would “return 
from whence he had come” could definitely be applied to one (as “the Hatimite’) 
who so thoroughly identified with the classical Arab heritage of the heartland. 

°° Wa-gad taraka l-bilada bir®. The last is garbled in both printed edns. 

'S! Fa-tahaggaq wa-takhallag. On these terms, see above, p. 340, n. 9. 

'2 (As voc. in W). This epithet is not applied to God in the Scripture (but of 
4: 35 and 11: 88, the first of which could well give the sense of our present con- 
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[14. The Retinue of the Mahdi/ Seal] 


If it is said: “And when he sets out on this Exodus (al-rahil),'°° 
roll up your carpet, O friend (al-khalil),'** and travel with him with 
all that you have, much or little! But if you [really] have insufficient 
wealth (mal) and are unable to transport your dependents (al-‘ya/), 
then go to the treasure-trove of the Imamate (ma‘din al-imamah),'*° 
and he will toss'*° as much money to you as you can carry—that 
being a Sign [of the Imamate], also,'’’ along with brightness of brow 
and prominence of proboscis,'*® and his way of exercising authority 
(stratu-hu_fit l-mulk) between gentleness and harshness (al-lin wa-l-Ganf). 
So, accompany that well-guarded Caravan (al-rakb al-mahfuz) |and| 
well-regarded Harem (al-musdn al-malhiiz);'*’ for, truly, there is no 
good in anything that remains after [his departure from the land], 
but, rather, the Good (al-khayr) 1s before him and with him!?'*® 


* 


— Similarly, the Gnostic, when the Spirit of his Holiness (rah qudsi- 
hi) comes down to the conquest of the “Cities” of his lower-soul 
(mada’in nafsi-hi) and returns to the Presence of his [own] Intimacy 
[with his Lord] (Aadrat unsi-hi), [the Gnostic’s bodily] members (al- 
jawanh)'*! are constrained to return behind him, continuing under 


text). It may be noted, however, that, acc. to the exigency of the rhyme-scheme, 
this should be read as a pass. part., a/-muwaffag (the one who is made conformable). 

'3 That is, the eastward journey of the gnostic Mahdi (= the “sun rising in the 
west”) hinted at in the preceding paragraph. Q2 has garbled the verb. 

'54 M glosses this as “the beloved companion (al-sahib al-muhibb) and [helper] in 
transporting (al-tarhil).” Ibn al-‘Arabi’s constant companion in his travels was the 
African freedman, ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Habashi (see p. 47 at n. 182). “Roll up your 
carpet”: fa-twi bisdta-ka. 

135 2 has “the imam” rather than “the imamate.” 

'5© Both printed edns. garble the verb (_yahshu). “Money”: al-mal. 

'57 Many hadiths relate that a sign (‘aldmah) of the Mahdi will be his lavishing 
gifts on all who ask of him (see, ¢g., Tirmidhi, Fitan, 58; and Musnad, III, 21). 

138 Fali al-jabhah wa-gani al-anf. That is, having a high forehead and a nobly 
curved, Semitic nose (cf Abu Da’id, Mahdi, 1). 

'59 That is, the Mahdi’s retinue in its easterly procession. Rakb: “a large com- 
pany of riders”. All of the ss. are agreed on al-musdan (voc. thus by E and W). Dozy 
(s.v. asdna) quotes Butrus al-Bustani’s Muhit al-Muhit as stating that this word is a 
muwallad (non-classical Arabic) equivalent for masun (well-protected, sheltered; chaste), 
which, Hans Wehr notes, is used in Modern Arabic as a collective epithet for 
“women” (= harim). 

‘49 Amama-hu wa-‘nda-hu. The last is garbled in Q2. 

‘41 “The limbs”, esp. the hands and feet, but also the eyes. The verbs used here 
and in what follows are animate plurs. 
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his control. If they have need, they ask him for help; and if they 
become the objects of his solicitude [ghayrah], they view him as the 
Means [(‘uddah) of their deliverance].'” 


[15. Ynals of Afflictions and the Triumph of Righteousness|'* 


With the termination of these changes (al-dawal),'* there emerged, 
with a limp in his leg,'* the One-eyed [Antichrist] (a/-awar).'4° With 
God’s permission (b2-idhn Allah) he shall cause death in civil strife 
( fitnat™”\, and, with God’s permission,'*’ he will bring back to life the 
One he had killed'**’—with God sending down abundant rain (al- 
ghayth) for [the Antichrist]'*” and bringing forth for him vegetation,’ 
[so that all] wealth (a/-amwal) will accrue to him and hopes (al-amal) 
come together in him—l[that is] except [from the Gnostic] who 
believes,'’! who girds himself and forbears,’? eating [nothing but] 
carrot-greens,'* until the “Overwhelming Affair” (al-amr al-aladd)'>* 


142 Fa-in iftagarii, istamaddii-hu; wa-in ghira ‘alay-him, tsta‘addii-hu (as voc. in B and 
E). I follow M in my reading of the second clause. W appears to voc. the two apo- 
doses as istamdaw-hu (? they ask him for scope) and ista‘daw-hu (they stirred, incited 
him). 

‘8B and M are both lacking the fas] marker here. This, together with the fact 
that there is no wasl (“microcosmic” subsection) attached to this putative section, 
suggests that we should only count the previous 14 double-paragraphs as discrete 
divisions. 

‘44 This is a plur. form of dawlah (to rhyme with gazal in the next clause): “change 
of time; turn of fortune; state”, eéc. “States” could conceivably be meant to stand 
for the “cities” (mada’in) of the gnostic’s existential being mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. 

5 Wa-ft ryh-hi qazal”. Qazal = ‘ara. C, V, B2 and Q have garbled the phrase. 

48 In hadith, the great false prophet, or Antichrist (a/-masth al-dayal, “the imposter- 
Christ”), is sometimes described as a kind of cyclops, his one eye “like a floating 
grape” in his forehead (see Bukhari, Maghazi, 77; Anbiya’, 3 and Ta‘bir al-ru’yah, 68). 

147 Omitted in C, M and Q2, but added in the margin of the former (but see 
next note). 

'48 Acc. to one version of the trad., Elijah (or Enoch-Idris) was slain by the Dayal 
but was thereafter revived by God (see above, p. 259, n. 26). The ref. here, how- 
ever, would seem to be different, having to do with the preternatural powers of 
the Antichrist (unless, indeed, the second b7-1dhni Liah is a mistake [see preceding 
note]. Dr. Chodkiewicz has pointed out to me the interesting refs. to this victim’s 
identity in Fut. III, 329 (34-35), and IV, 78 (29). 

#9 (2 is wanting /a-hu here and in the foll. phrase. 

190 Al-nabat. In Qur. 57: 20 the vegetation springing up after a desert-rain is used 
as a simile for “the life of this world” (al-hayah al-dunya). Gf also 31: 34 and 42: 28. 

'5! One printing of Q2 lacks man (who); and another, the verb (@mana). 

152 Tahassana wa-tasabbara. 

'°3° Min al-hashish alzazar. Instead of the last, Q2 has al-harth (tillage). 

'5¢ That is, until the day of Judgment. On aladdu, see Weorterbuch, s.v. This is 
inscribed in the margin of B and the orig. reading (al-akid, “firm”) is crossed out. 
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should come to pass. Then he [viz., Jesus ?] will slay’? [the Antichrist] 
at the Lydda Gate (bab [udd) [in Damascus],'” spilling his blood 
with a spear (al-harbah) and hastening back to [his] fortification [on 
the Mount (al-tir)],'!°’ while the multitudinous Horde [sc:., Gog and 
Magog] with most-powerful equipment'®® shall issue forth from behind 
the Barrier (al-sudd),'°° 

And Jesus, son of Mary (May God bless and keep him!)'® will 
invoke evil'®' upon those nations [of Gog and Magog] (al-umam) when 
they leave not any houses (dyar) [standing]'®* on the earth, and shoot 
[their] arrows into the sky—as if to kill Him Who is in Heaven! But 
[God] (Be He Praised!)'®* will send back [their arrows] upon them, 
stained with blood, and He will afflict their companies in one night 
with a malady of worms! so that they die'® to the last of them in 
one night. Thereafter, the earth will [again] become fertile, crops will 
flourish and fruits grow large, while trees overshadow the [fallen] 
horde,'®© and the Muhammadan Law (al-shart‘ah al-Muhammadiyah) 


M glosses al-amr al-aladd as “the decisive command of God,” and omits the verb 
(hatta ya tia). Q2 reads the adj. as al-dkid(?). 

'° Instead of fa-yagtulu-hu, Q has the perf. Q2 specifies Jesus as the subj. 

© Instead of Ludd, Q2 has la-hu (of his). 

'97 Wa-yusriu id l-inhisant bi-l-awbati. This evidently alludes, as M supposes, to a 
trad. recorded by Ibn Majah (Fitan, 33), in which Jesus is commanded to assemble 
God’s servants on “the mountain” (al-tir [probably either the Mount of Olives or 
Mt. Tabor]) as a refuge against Gog and Magog (Yajaj wa-Majuj). Q2 alone has 
al-hisar (the fortress) instead of al-mhisar (fortification). 

198 Wa-aqwa ‘udad. Instead of the last, R has ghadr (treachery); and Q2, hadad (loud 
voice). ‘Trad. eschatological lore was prescient in understanding the role of tech- 
nology in human destiny. 

99 As voc. in B and M. This is the fabulous metal barrier built by Dht ]-Qarnayn 
(“he of the two horns” [= Alexander?]) to hold back Gog and Magog behind their 
mountains (see Qur. 18: 93-98). 

100 This benediction, normally reserved only for the Prophet Muhammad, is 
employed here for the sake of the rhyme (Maryam[a]/sallam[a]). 

16! Fa-yadu... ‘ala, in the best ss. (B, C, E and R, as well as Q). The other ss. 
have the plur., fa-yad‘u, reading: “[The faithful] called upon Jesus... against those 
nations.” 

162 C, E and W, all superior ss., voc. Ij. as dayyar™ (acc.), “a monk, or resident 
in a dayr (monastery)”, rather than diydar™, a plur. of dar (house, township). 

163 Q adds Allah (God) before and wa-ta‘Gla (and exalted be He!) after this. God’s 
action is in response to the curse of Jesus upon the evil hordes. 

'et Fa-yusalhitu Lidhu ‘alay-him fi laylat™ da’a l-naghafi fi a‘naqi-him. ‘Unug (pl., a‘naq): 
“a neck; a numerous company of men or their chiefs, or nobles” (¢ Qur. 26: 4, 
which can be understood in any of these senses). Naghaf: a kind of worm (did) 
infecting the noses of camels. Q? garbles the expression. E and R omit “in one 
night,” which occurs also in the next clause. 

'> R omits this verb. 

166 Al-raht al-kathir. 
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shall be revivified and the Unitary Essence (al-hagigah al-ahadiyah) 71 
manifested until a Fixed Term (amad ma‘lim) and a Predetermined 
Fate (qadar mahtim),'®’ and a Beast (dabbah) will breathe'® and a Sun 
shall arise—after which a Soul’s [profession of] faith (imdn nafs) will 
not be accepted!’ May God protect us from the perils of temptations 
(ghawafil al-fitan)'’’ and turn away from us the designs of afflictions 
(wujith al-mihan)\'"' 


'®7 Instead of the last, C, R and W have makhtim (sealed). 

18 Cf above, p. 258 (at n. 14). 
® See ibid., n. 13, and nn. 25 and 26, above; and p. 176, n. 75, of the intro. 
0 Fitnah (pl., fitan): “trial (esp. by fire), affliction; seduction, temptation; punish- 
ment; slaughter, civil war; faction or sedition among Muslims”, etc. On the numer- 
ous senses of this word, many of them Quranic, see Lane, s.v.; and Penrice, A 
Dictionary and Glossary of the Ror’an, s.v. fatana. 

'71 Mthnah (pl., mihan): “trial, affliction; suffering, misfortune”. Cf Matt. 6: 13: “Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 
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IV. The Epitome of Consummate Informing 
concerning the Designation of the Seal of the Saints! 


(The Seal of the Saints] is the “Most-exalted Lineage” (al-nasab al- 
a‘la) which we mentioned earlier in the “Epitome of Glorious Nobility” 
(nuktat al-sharaf).2 He who does not know [him] is not known [by 
him], but he who recognizes [him] is recognized [by him].’ And he 
suggested—he whose suggestion is Knowledge (eshdratu-hu ‘ilm"") and 
obedience to whom is Benefit (¢a‘atu-hu ghunm""), he being the One 
who delivers affairs ( yulgi l-umir) and lays open hearts (yashrahu 
!-sudiir)\*—that I give instruction about the designation of this “Epitome” 
(ta‘yin hadhihi l-nuktah),? and that we might bring it forward, like “the 
[Last] Hour, suddenly (baghtat”)’’—that, by way of augmenting [the 
voice of] the Summoner [to God’s Cause] (tawfir dat-hi)’ vis-a-vis 
the hearing of him who hears (udhn wa%-hi). For the dissemination 
[of this “Epitome”, the Seal of Sainthood] (dastu-ha) is necessary and 
the strengthening of its binding (rabtu-ha) is what is due’—as are the 
Secrets (al-asrér) concerning the Seal of the Saints which God (Be He 
Exalted!) has mentioned in His Book, as well as the Traditions (al- 
akhbar) concerning [the Seal] deriving from the Prophet (Peace be upon 
him!).? [Thus] the Command came [to me]'° that I make mention 


| Nuktatu tamami l-inba’i ft taSyini khatmi |-awltya’i (as voc. in B). 

* See above, pp. 474-83. The precise expression, al-nasab al-a‘la, 1s not used in 
that chap., but cf the last sentence of the section preceding (on p. 473). 

3 Fuhila man jahila wa-‘urifa man ‘arafa. This is the Imamite principle of gnosis (ma‘nijfah). 

* The referent is perhaps most likely the afore-mentioned “messenger of inspi- 
ration,” although it is God Who is specified as “laying open hearts” in Qur. 6: 125 
and 39: 22. Also, it is God Who “delivers [His word (sez., Jesus)] (alga-ha) to Mary 
in 4: 171, though the same could be conceived of the angel Gabriel (cf 19: 19). 
Amr (sing. of umiir) here is a syn. of sha’n (thing, affair, business), and does not have 
the sense of “command, order”, etc. (since that plur. is awdmir [see Lane, 5.v.]). 

9 Sct, the Seal of sainthood. In Fut. I, 2 (24), tr. in App. IV (p. 589), the term, 
nuktah, is applied to the Muhammadan Reality. On nuktah, see Gloss., 5.v. 

® Cf Qur. 7: 187 and 21: 40, et al. 

’ T take this to refer to the Prophet Muhammad (see in/ra), who is effectively 
likened to a propagandist (da?) for the hidden imam. ‘he point is that Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s esoterism will augment or supplement the Prophetary hadith so that the 
careful listener (w@T) might hear the truth. 

® Halla (it is due): “to be halal (permissible in the law)”. This verb also means 
“to loose, unbind; set free” (ant. of rabata), so that the line could be tr.: “that which 
strengthens its binding sets free/looses.” 

° V, B2, Z, M and Q have, instead of this abbreviated benediction, usually 
applied to prophets other than Muhammad, the regular formula. 

10 Warada l-amru. The Arabic context seems to imply that “the command,” or 
“mandate”, here came from the Prophetary tradition (hadith, akhbar), not simply by 
interior revelation. 
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of [the Seal’s] Stations and Signs (magamatu-hu wa-dyatu-hu) {to be 
found] in the Glorious Scripture (al-kitab al-‘aziz) and give expres- 
sion to an explication of his names and attributes (?dah asma’1-hi wa- 


siffiti-hi)."' 


Know!*—May God support you with His Words (kilamu-hu),'* accord 
to you the Distinctions of His Wisdom (ma%&lim hikami-hi) and clar- 
ify for you the Secret of His Eternity (serr qidami-hi)!'*—that the Seal 
who will bear the Banner of Sainthood (liza? al-waldyah)'? and become 
the “Furthest-Limit” (al-muntaha) as to Station and Destination (al- 
magam wa-l-ghayah)—verily, he is a Seal not known (/@_ yu‘rafu), with a 
Mandate (am7'® not to be opposed or turned away (/@ yusrafu) in a 
[kind of] “corporeal Spirituality” (rahanityah mutajassadah) and “man- 
ifold Singularity” (fardaniyah muta‘addadah).'’ He seals a Thing material 
(amr jismi)'® and, so, it is concealed; and a Matter spiritual (amr 
maqami),'? and it is revealed!?? And if, after [this Seal of Sainthood, 
another]?! Saint (walz) should appear, his is not the [mosi] Exalted 
Station (al-magam al-‘alt) but, rather, he is of the company of [the 
Seal’s] Followers (atba‘u-hu),” his companions and his partisans (sahabatu- 
hu wa-ashyau-hu).”* 

Do you not see the Divine Command (al-amr al-ilahi), the fore- 


'' This is the subj.-matter of the final section of the book. Instead of the first, 
Q2 has ayd™ (also). 

'2 Fa-‘lam. This phrase is either made bold or underscored in C, R, P, W and Z. 

'S This is the plur. of Ailmah (Worterbuch)/kilamah (Kazimirski), a variant of kalimah. 
One printing of Q2 has b7-kalimah (by a word), instead of bi-kilami-ha. 

'* Instead of the last, Q2 has gudsu-hu (his holiness). 

' “That is, the banner/guidepost of sainthood (‘alam al-walayah) and its minaret/light- 
house (mandru-ha) in the protection of which all saints seek refuge” (M). 

'° "The best ss. have the indef. rather than al-amr, as in many later ss. 

'’ For M’s comm., see App. I. 

‘8 Instead of the last, C, E and R seem to read jism (a body), though C corrects 
this in the margin; and B2 and Q2(?) have jasim (great). 

' The “station” (maqam), however it is qualified, may be conceived as a level of 
being achieved when the sensual is transcended (see the usage at n. 31, below). M 
glosses magami as ma‘nawi (“intelligible, ideal”, as opposed to “sensible, tangible”). 

*° 'M is perhaps correct in interpreting the amr jismi as indicating the Seal’s being 
the /ast saint to appear incarnate (this is the sense in which Jesus is said to be the 
khatm al-awhya’), while the amr magami indicates his being the most perfect saint (the 
sense in which Ibn al-‘Arabi, as Muhammadan Seal, claims the honor), and yet 
that interpretation does not seem to suit the context of this particular passage. 

21 Q2 omits the pron. of bada-hu. 

2 Q2? inserts, before “[his] followers,” a@a@’u-hu (his enemies). 

*S | interpret this to mean that the latter-day saint can only be the Seal’s companion 
and follower from the perspective of Ibn al-‘Arabi as the Seal. In himself, on the other 
hand, if worthy, he may also attain unto the “inimitable” sealhood. 
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ordainment of which (tagdiru-hu) has been decided, made eflective 
and sealed?** For he who had been a Prophet [scz., Jesus] became 
a Saint to be well-heeded and obeyed” when our Prophet [Muham- 
mad] (May God bless and keep him!) was sent forth,”® joining the 
Community [of Muslims] (al-wmmah)?’—that being one of the phases 
of [his] full estate (akwar al-‘ummah).2 The same decision”’ shall come 
to pass concerning this [Muhammadan] Saint [wz., Ibn al-‘Arabi 
himself] who is to come (al-at) “after”*® the Exalted [Universal] Seal 
(al-khatm al-‘alt)—although the Seal is not [essentially] of time (al- 
zaman). Rather, he is [qualified] by the fulfilment of the Station of 
[spiritual] Eye-witnessing (astfa’ magam al-‘yan),*' although it is inevitable 
that he appear contemporaneous with the motion of a [particular] 
celestial sphere (falak) which [eo tpso, conditions] his “time”, his 
“moment” and his “season”.*? Hence, in this respect, he zs related 
to time, and so is his career in all of the other degrees (al-maratib).*° 


4 Qad hukima/ wa-nafadha taqdiru-hu wa-khutma. It would probably be as well to 
read all of these verbs in the act. voice (as B and W seem to do). Further, 
we might speculate that hukm corresponds to the first “prophet” (z., Jesus); nafadh to the 
lawgiving prophet par excellence (the historical Muhammad); and khatm to his “instan- 
tiation, or reincarnation”, so to speak, as a saint (Ibn al-‘Arabi) in what follows. 

29 Bi-husm l-wstimad wa-hukmi l-ittibat. Q reads the last as al-atba‘ (the followers); 
and one printing of Q2 lacks the conj. 

*°-M explains that Jesus had to become a walt with the appearance (‘nda-ma 
buttha) of Muhammad, since “after him there can be no prophet.” Another inter- 
pretation might have Ibn al-‘Arabi himself as waf standing for the sainthood of 
Jesus. “Our prophet” is missing in Q2. 

“7 In place of this, Q2 has al-ta‘ah (obedience). 

28 That is, the final phase of his development. Kawr (pl., akwar): “a subcycle of 
a larger cycle” (see Gloss., s.v.). G, V, B2 and both edns. have atwar (states; stages) 
rather than akwar. ‘Ummah (= ‘umum, q.v. in Lane): “maturity, completeness of growth”. 
Instead of al-‘ummah, V, B2(?) and Q have al-ghummah (some interpreted the latter 
in Qur. 10: 71 to mean “concealment” rather than, as usually understood, “per- 
plexity, confusion”); and Q2, al-qiyamah (the resurrection). 

29 Q?2 has i-dhalika (therefore) instead of ka-dhalika (similarly, the same). “Decision”: 
al-hukm (cf. n. 24, above). 

30 'V, B2, Q and the margin of W read “along with” instead of “after” (baa). The 
latter should be understood in a logical, rather than a temporal, sense (see ijra). 

31 This is the experience which Moses requested of God in Qur. 7: 143 (“My Lord, 
show me [Yourself] that I may gaze upon You!”) but could not receive, which, in the 
K. al-Intisar, Ibn al-‘Arabi associates with the “eye of certainty” (‘ayn al-yagin; see 
Rasa’il, r. 20, p. 18). ‘yan: “eye-witnessing, seeing with one’s own eyes” (= mu‘Gyanah, 
“confronting, meeting eye-to-eye”). On mu‘ayanah in Sahl al-Tustari, see Bowering, 
The Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 211-14. For another possible reading, ¢f App. I. 

32 Zamanu-hu, wa-wagtu-hu wa-awanu-hu. Apparent differentiations such as here 
(between zaman and awén) are, of course, due more to the exigencies of the rhyme- 
scheme than of meaning. 

33 Instead of this, C, V and Q2 have al-madhahib (the schools; ways), but the first 
two correct this in the margin. 
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V. The Clear Declaration of the Glorious Scripture 
as to the Stations [of the Seal of the Saints] 
and the Teaching of His States and His Signs' 


Know that God (Exalted be He!) has mentioned this” venerable Seal 
(al-khatm al-mukarram), the venerated Imam to whom obedience is due 
(al-imam al-matbi‘ al-mu‘azzam), the Standard-bearer of Sainthood and 
its Seal (hamil lwa al-walayah wa-khatamu-ha), Imam and Ruler of 
the [believing] Community (¢mdam al-jama‘ah wa-hakimu-ha), announc- 
ing him (anba’a bi-m) in numerous passages of His Glorious Book 
(kitabu-hu aziz), calling attention to him and his Degree (martabatu- 
hu), that {a certain] distinction (al-tamytz) might be established: For 
the [actual] Mahdi, the Rightly-guided Imam (al-tmam al-mahdi) who 
belongs to the House of the Prophet’—since he [also] is surely an 
Imam to whom obedience is due (imam matbi‘) and a Commander 
to be heeded (amir masmii‘)}—sometimes it may be that his attributes 
[s¢fatu-hu] resemble extraneously (‘ala l-dakhil)* those of the Seal, and 
their Signs (@yatu-huma) may be confounded. As for Jesus (Peace be 
upon him!),° there is no partnership (zshtrak) in his Signs, for [unlike 
the Mahdi] he is [also] a Prophet—without doubt or confusion. [But] 
since the Seal and the Mahdi® are both Saints [albeit the latter is 
not also a Prophet], sometimes uncertainty (/abs) arses, and partisan 
zeal (al-ta‘assub)’ may come to pass on account of personal proclivi- 
ties (dawaT I-nafs).° 

| Tfsahu l-kitabt (“‘azize bi-magamati-hi, wa-l-ilamu bi-ahwali-h wa-ayati-hn. Ifsah: “speak- 
ing clearly w/o indistinctness or concealment”. “His glorious book,” of course, is the 
Qur’an, certain passages of which (purportedly dealing with the Seal/Mahdi) are 
discussed in the foll. section. Instead of the first, V, B2 and Q have idah (clarification). 

2 Q2 is wanting “this.” 

* Al-Maqabiri again identifies this personage as Muh. al-Mahdi al-Muntazar, the 
twelfth, “hidden” imam of the “Twelver” Shr‘ites, as he was a descendent of the 
Prophet’s daughter, Fatimah, and ‘Ali. He goes on to explain that this Mahdi will 
come before Jesus, and it will be he who finally seizes the “great Byzantine city” 
of trad. (but note that he was writing this nearly a cent. after Mehmet [= Muhammad] 
the Conqueror had already taken Constantinople!). 

+ Dakhil: “s.th. extraneous, adventitious, not inherent”. ‘he term is applied to 
foreign elements introduced into Arabic, and, so, is the ant. of if/sak (pure Arabic 
style; of n. 1, above). 

> B2, M and Q read: “blessings and peace be upon him!” 

° V, B2 and Q interpolate “that is, the caliph” at this point. 

” Q2 has al-ta‘b (weariness). The Ottoman al-Maqabiri glosses ta‘assub (fanaticism): 
“(That is] the evil motivations of the soul, especially [those incited by] the Shi‘ah 


and the Rawafid”. At this point one page (ff. 45a/b) of B is bound out of place. 
® Or, perhaps: “partisan zeal comes about for selfish reasons.” Ta‘assub = ‘asabiyah: 
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It is to this very grave concern (amr kubbar) that the people of dis- 
cernment and perception (ahl al-basa’ir wa-l-absar)? are alerted. As for 
the common people (al-‘awamm), we have nothing to discuss with them,’° 
as it is beyond their ken to know [such things], for they [merely] 
depend on the Learned among them (‘ulama?u-hum),'' imitating their 
Leaders (umara’u-hum). [Meanwhile, these] Leaders and Learned men, 
themselves, do know of [the existence of the exalted Muhammadan 
Seal ?], following his traces and pursuing him" until [such time as] 
Jesus (Peace be upon him!)'® will surely reach him,'* when he will 
bear witness to him in the midst of the people (/fa-yashhada la-hu 
bayna l-andm), that, truly, he is the Greatest Imam and the Seal (al- 
wmam al-a‘zam wa-l-khitam) of the Station of the Noble-hearted Saints 
(maqam al-awliya’ al-kwam). And Jesus (Peace be upon him!) 1s sufficient 
Witness!” “Verily, beyond you is a straitened Way (‘agabah kw iid) to 
Him!® which no one traverses save the one who will trim down his 


“the party-spinit, or group-solidarity”, which Ibn Khaldtin made the leitmotif of his 
theory of human history. 

’ These are the plurs. of basirvah and basar, denoting “insight, discernment” and 
“perception, sight”, respectively. 

10 Wa-amma |-‘awammu, fa-laysa la-né ma‘a-hum kalam™. Here we have the Shaykh 
al-Akbar’s opinion of the pollor. Cf Matt. 7: 6. 

'' In place of this, Q2 has asma’-hum (their names). Also, instead of “imitating” 
(mugtadin) in what follows, Q2 has mugtadiriin (empowered [by]), which, in fact, 
would seem quite apposite with umara’ (commanders). 

'? Wa-yaqtafiina athara-hu wa-yattabi‘ina-hu. M and Q omit the second verb. 

'> Here and again below, Q offers the same benediction as earlier (see n. 5), 
above. 

'* La-yudriku-hu implies the fact that the “greatest” Seal (see ira) will come before 
Jesus’s return as the “universal Seal.” Nevertheless, we must assume that the ref. 
here is to the special Muhammadan Seal of sainthood (Ibn al-‘Arabi), called in 
what follows “the greatest Imam and Seal,” and that Jesus’s endorsement is to be 
expected in his second appearance at the end of times. Similarly, the Shi‘ites believe 
that Jesus will “pray behind the Mahdi” in deference to the latter’s superiority as 
Imam. In another context this is vaguely reminiscent of John the Baptist’s bearing 
witness to the Christ (in John 1: 29-36). It is perhaps more likely that the allusion 
is to Jesus’s foretelling of the mission of Muhammad (= Ahmad) in Qur. 61: 6 (some- 
times explained as the promise of the Paraclete in John 14: 16 & 26, 15: 26 and 
16: 7). Q2 has la-yadhkuru-hu (shall surely mention him) instead. 

') “And God is sufficient witness” is a frequent Qur’anic expression (see, ¢.g., 48: 28). 

'© Whereas one would expect that the referent here would be the “greatest Imam” 
(or else Jesus), it appears in the next line that the ref. is to God. This, however, 
leads to the impression that “God” is being conflated with the “greatest Imam” in 
this context and in what follows. Aw dd: “a mountain-road difficult of ascent” (Lane, 
s.v.). On ‘agabah, see Qur. 90: 11-12 (and cf Matt. 7: 13-14). 
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gut and smooth out his rough ground.”'’ But the occasion of the 
awakening unto Him (Praised be He!) shall be His revealing [Him- 
self] unto His Saints and His granting victory over His enemies.'*— 
So, understand! '° 





'7 Wa-inna ward a-kum ‘agabat™ kw iid”, la _yagta‘u-ha illa man dammara batna-hu/ wa- 


sahhala hazna-hu. Instead of the last, Q2 has hazzatu-hu (? his agitation). W identifies 
this line as a hadith, but I have not been able to verify it. Perhaps the allusion is 
to the saying of Jesus cited in the preceding note. 

'8 In this connection M quotes Qur. 2: 87 & 253: “We gave Jesus, son of Mary, 
the clear proofs (al-bayyinat), and We supported him with the holy Spirit,” rather 
ingeniously interpreting the first clause as God’s “revealing Himself” and the sec- 
ond as His “granting victory.” It is worth noting that C also has this verse inscribed 
in the margin (but ¢f n. 4, on the next page). 

'9 Wa-dhalka, fa-‘lam (omitted in C). 
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Tuts is a section including [veiled allusions to the Seal’s] 
Birth, his Lineage, where he dwells, his Tribe, and what happens 
to him until the time of his death, as well as his Name and those 

of his Parents' contained in the text of the Truthful Recitation 
(al-Qur’an al-sahih) and the Clear and Unadulterated Tradition 
(al-khabar al-wadih al-sarth).’ 


As for the Qur’an, it mentions [the Seal of the Saints] as well as 
his “Brother” (akhi-hu),’? while Tradition (al-khabar) contains the men- 
tion of him without his Brother—except in one place, where it speaks 
of [the latter] together with his Followers.* I have diligently sought 
passages from the Qur’a4n giving information (mawad1‘ al-tanbihat) 
about [the Seal] and providing prooftexts (al-tansis) [therefor], and I 
found them to be numerous,’ but [only] in the discrete [2.¢., partial] 
form of logical demonstration (‘ala tagasim al-burhan).° 

Among these, in [Sérah I, entitled] The Cow (al-baqarah), there are 
two passages containing [allusions to] his distinguishing Signs (‘alamatu- 


| Wa-hadha fasl"" yahtawi ‘ala mawlidi-hi wa-nasabi-hi, wa-maskani-hi wa-gabilati-hi, wa- 
ma yakiinu min amn-hi ila hini mawti-ht, wa-smi-ht wa-asma’1 abaway-h. Either the first 
three words (garbled in Q2) or else all or part of the above are marked as a subj.- 
heading in all of the mss. (exc. for M). B has the entire sentence in bold print. 
Nevertheless, the content is continuous with the preceding chap. as announced in 
the heading (“The Clear Declaration of the Glorious Scripture,” eéc.). P and W are 
lacking this entire section, although both have several passages of cryptic script tran- 
scribing some of the verses alluded to herein. Regarding Q, which includes some 
additional material, see App. I. 

* That is, of course, the Qur’an and prophetary hadith (but use of the term, 
khabar, instead of hadith here and below could suggest that a source other than the 
Prophet is intended). V, B2 and Q have al-warnd (mentioned) instead of al-wadih. 

> This is presumably the Mahdi (see below, n. 51), but the ref. could possibly 
be to the special Muhammadan Seal. M thinks that the referent is the prophet, 
Moses, apparently on the strength of the verse quoted in n. 7, below. 

* Here, perhaps, allusion is made to the well-known fact that the Mahdi is not 
treated by name in the fadith collections of either al-Bukhari or Muslim, and, of 
the three canonical books cited in n. 59, below, only al-Tirmidhi gives trads. on 
the Mahdi (see his Fttan, 52); Abu Da’ud, Ibn Majah and Ibn Hanbal all mention 
him, however (see Wensinck, A Handbook of Early Muhammadan Traditon, s.v.). Moreover, 
if this is what is meant, the statement is rather disingenuous, since, if the kind of 
allusions that our Sufi makes to the Seal/Mahdi in the Scripture are to be accepted, 
then, surely, the same ezsegetzcal process would yield similar results in the trad. lore. 
In other words, the fact that the Mahdi is not mentioned in the hadith is at least 
as true of the Qur'an, sans kashf. 

> Lit., “and I have found him [mentioned in the Scripture] many times.” This 
contention would not necessarily be approved by most Qur’an scholars. 

® That is, each prooftext must be taken as one component in the complete doc- 
trine of the Seal, now synthesized in the elucidation of Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
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hu), his Standing and his Miracles (makdnatu-hu wa-dydtu-hu);’ while in 
[Sirah IIT] The Family of ‘Imran (al Imran), are four passages? [treat- 
ing of the Divine] Solicitude (al-1‘na’) for him before ever his Essence 
existed (gabla wujiidi ‘ayni-hi) and the priority of his Glorious Nobility 
over his existence (tagaddum sharafi-m qabla kawm-hi);? of his praise- 
worthy effects (athdru-hu |-hamidah) and his celebrated deeds (af‘alu- 
hu l-mashhiidah);'® his affliction with deficiency (idhdqu-hu bi-l-nags) and 
disparagement and refutation (al-hatt wa-l-naqd),'' and [then, his] 
release (al-hall) after having been thus bound and straitened (al-shadd 
wa-l-rabt);'* his [mew] Dwelling-place [in Heaven being such that] the 
“Tcosmic] Scatterers” (al-dhariyat)'’ cannot cause it to change, nor 


” The two verses are Qur. 2: 87 & 253, the first of which (transcribed in cryp- 
tic letters on f. 46b of B and copied in P[?], V, W, B2, Z and Q) reads: “Verily, 
We gave the Scripture to Moses, and We made a series of Messengers to come 
after him. And We gave the clear proofs (al-bayyinat) to Jesus, son of Mary, and 
We supported him with the Spirit of holiness.” The context of the mention of Jesus 
in v. 253 could be taken to signify his special distinction or “standing” among the 
prophets (but ¢f v. 136). Bayyinah (a demonstration, proof) may connote an evi- 
dentiary sign, or miracle (= dyah, mu‘nzah). M thinks that the second passage is 
2: 136. M and Q2 omit wa- before the foll. clause, making it possible to misapply 
“his standing and his miracles” thereto. On the format of this section in B, see 
App. IIL. 

® In this connection, B and the other ss. mentioned in the preceding note tran- 
scribe Qur. 3: 45-46; 48-49; 55 & 59 in cryptic script (galam ramzz). 

° A ref. to Qur. 3: 45: “When the angels said: ‘O Mary! God gives you glad- 
tidings of a Word from Him whose name is the Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, high- 
honored in This world and the Hereafter, and one of those who are near [to 
God].’” Ibn al-‘Arabr understands this to mean that Jesus was honored and near 
to God even before he was conceived in his mother’s womb (cf. v. 47). ‘This may 
be taken to signify “his lineage” (nasabu-hu). Q2 has garbled the verb. 

'0 This refers to Qur. 3: 49, where Jesus says to the Israelites: “Lo, I create for 
you out of clay the form of a bird; then I breathe into it and it becomes a bird, by 
God’s leave. And I heal the blind and the leper, and I give life to the dead, [all] by 
God’s leave.” V. 46 also cites Jesus’s miraculous speech as a child in the cradle. 

'! Foll. E(?), R and Q2 in reading the first instead of al-hagz ([good] fortune), as 
in all other ss. But R and Q2 also repeat al-nags (deficiency) in place of al-naqd. 

12 Al-hall wa-l-rabt means “[the power] to release and bind”; and al-hall ba‘da 
l-shddah suggests the relief at being freed from misfortune. As the Quran knows 
little of the Via dolorosa and explicitly rejects the Christian dogma of the Cross (in 
4: 157), it is not clear what prooftext this might refer to, esp. as we are limited to 
Sirah 3. Perhaps the ref. is to v. 54, referring to the Jews’ plan to crucify Jesus, 
thus signifying the trying conditions under which the saintly prophet lived. The 
“release,” then, would be his ascension into Heaven (v. 55). This line is a good 
example of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mastery of the genre of saj, containing elements of 
rhyme, rhythm, alliteration, or assonance, menopoeia, and perhaps even a kind of 
“visual rhyme” (¢.g., jodls atti, Lodl, j2tsl): MWa-idhagu-hu bi-l-nagsi wa-l-hatti/ 
wa-l-naqdi, wa-hallu ba‘da |-shaddi wa-l-rabti. 

'S The “dwelling-place” of Jesus with God in Heaven until the Resurrection is 
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the “[angelic] Reciters” (al-taliyat)'* disregard it [in their praise]. His 
Maker (khaliqu-hu) made faith in him incumbent, and his Creator 
( fatiqu-hu) included him in the Law (al-shar‘)."° 

In [Sarah IV] Women (al-nisa@), are four passages'® [treating of 
the Seal], in!’ one of which [the latter] joins the Lord of Light (sai 
al-niir), transcending in his Essence (dhatu-hu) the false declaration 
(gawl al-ziir) [of those who claimed to have destroyed him];'? while 
[another points to] his intimate conversation with his Brethren (mund- 
jatu-hu ma‘a ikhwaéni-hi) and his rounding his course (jawalanu-hu 
fi maydani-hi).'° [God] distinguished him with truthfulness (a/-sedg) in 
his speech (nutgu-hu), making an accurate correspondence (munasabah) 
between it and his true Nature (kAulqu-hu).2? A Word of Admonition 


alluded to in Qur. 3: 55. The dhanydat are strong winds which scatter (dharat) the 
dust. Sirah 5] is so-named as it begins with an oath by them. Acc. to ‘Abd Allah 
b. ‘Umar al-Baydawi’s comm. on this verse, they are “the secondary causes (al- 
asbab) of the scattering of created beings, angels, and [all] other things” (Tafsir al- 
Quran, loc. cit.). 

't See Qur. 37: 3, which is an oath by the angelic practitioners of dhikr (recita- 
tion of God’s names and praise). 

'S Awyjaba I-tasdiga bi-hi khaliqu-hu/wa-awda‘a-hu fi |-shart fatiqu-hu. Instead of the 
last, Q2 has wathiqu-hu; and M omits the entire second clause. This line could cor- 
respond to Qur. 3:50, in which Jesus is made to say: “[I come] confirming the 
truth (musaddiq”) of the Torah that is before me, and that I might make lawful 
(-uhilla) for you some of that which was forbidden to you [before]. I come to you 
with a sign (dyah) from your Lord, so fear God and obey me (ati‘i-ni)”; and in 
v. 55 God declares that He will place the followers of Jesus above the disbelievers 
(of. also 3: 53 and 4: 159 [and Re. 1: 7]). But the fact that v. 59, where Jesus 
is equated with Adam, is transcribed in cryptograph suggests strongly that it is 
the prooftext intended. 

'© Acc. to M, these are Qur. 4: 157-58, 163, 171 & 172. 

'’ Foll. CG, E and R. None of the later ss. have ft here. 

'® See Qur. 4: 157, which tells of the false report of the Jews that they killed 
Jesus when, in fact, “God had raised him up to Himself” (v. 158). At this point, 
V, W and M all post-10th/16th cent. codices) insert several folios consisting almost 
entirely of cryptic letters (hurif ramziyah, see Plate XV, p. 585, below), which are 
simple transcriptions of Qur’anic verses (from Surahs 2-4) treating of Jesus. While 
the cryptography in these mss. is based on that of the 6th/12th cent. ms., B, the 
older ss. do not give these quotes at this point, although refs. to them are found 
in the margins of E and C (see App. III, 574-77s.). 

'9 This line is problematic since, while it aptly represents the Suff view of Jesus 
as a wandering /fagir, it does not appear to be attested in Sirah 4. M understands 
the ref. to be to v. 163, which, by a stretch of the imagination, is plausible (could 
this be the ref. to “his tribe” in the heading on p. 511?). It does not seem likely 
that Ibn al-‘Arabi would have mistaken 3: 52-53 as belonging to this sirah (but it 
is strange that he did not avail himself of those two important verses in his allu- 
sions to Sirah 3). Fala fi l-maydan is an expression used in horse-racing. 

*0 That is, he spoke truly about his real nature, neither claiming Divinity (as the 
Christians supposed), nor denying Its unlimited power (as did the Jews). The ref. 
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(harfu tanbih"\?! came, not one of partition, and [the Seal] made it 
clear, revealing to sound minds his [true] Station and his Standing 
(manzilatu-hu wa-makdanatu-hu).** Thereafter, he told of [this Mystery] 
in what Abu Yazid [al-Bistami]*? indicated of it in his intimate 
converse (mundjatu-hu) in the Heaven of the [Divine] Unity (sama’ al- 
tawhid)** when the Lord of the “Chapter of the Night-Journey” (sahzb 
strat al-isra’)” caused him to participate in the Most-manifest of the 
[Divine] Names (awdah al-asma’).”° 

In [the Sarah of] The Table (al-ma’idah), in eight passages,”’ [are 


is to Qur. 4: 172: “The Messiah will not disdain to be a Servant of God (‘abd Allah).” 
Cf. also 43: 59. 

“1 B2 and Q have the plur., huriif (words). 

*2 This is an apparent allusion to Qur. 4: 171: “O people of the Scripture [scz., 
Christians]! Do not exceed the bounds in your religion, and say not about God 
anything but the truth. ‘The Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, was [only] a Messenger 
of God and His Word (kalimatu-hu) which He committed to Mary, and a Spirit 
from Him. So believe in God and His Messengers, and say not, ‘Three.’ Refrain!— 
it is better for you! God is only One God,” etc. ‘Thus, Jesus is himself the “word of 
admonition ..., not one of partition” (that is, the second of three), as he had sought 
to make clear (see n. 20, above). The “sound minds” are those among the people 
of Scripture who did not “exceed the bounds” in their veneration of Jesus. 

3 One of the greatest Sufi masters of the 3rd/9th cent., who was introduced 
earlier (p. 302 at n. 4). He was celebrated for his mz‘raj (mystical ascent into the 
heavens) and “annihilation in the Divine unity” (fana’ fi l-tawhid), to which the foll. 
refers (“Raise me up to Your Unity, that when Your creatures see me they will be 
seeing You”). Ibn al-‘Arabi here presents this Uwayst proponent of mystical aban- 
don (sukr) and non-dualism as another protégé of the Seal of sainthood. 

4 See Badawi, ed., Shatahat al-Sifiyah, pp. 138-41, tr. in R.C. Zaehner’s Hindu 
and Mushm Mysticism, pp. 198-210. As for the sama’ al-tawhid, the expression evi- 
dently refers to the famous passage also recorded in the Shatahdt (p. 116; tr. by 
Zaehner in op. cit., pp. 212- 14), in which the Sufi becomes a bird “whose body 
was of oneness (al-ahadiyah)” and who “oversaw the union (al-tawhid).” 

25 Sitrah 17 (see v. 1), which begins: Subhana lladhi asra bt-‘abdi-hk (Glory be to 
Him Who carried His Servant by night). The Sahzb (Lord) is God as the One to 
Whom praise (tasbth) is due. 

6 Tt is not clear which name 1s intended, but several possible referents may be 
found in the passage cited in n. 24, above (eg., al-Hagq, tr. by Zaehner as “the 
Truth” in zbid., p. 204). 

27 The verses in Sirah 5 which mention Jesus are: 17, 46, 72-74, 75, 78, 110, 
112-115 and 116-118. Of the eight qualities of the Seal listed in what follows, it 
may be possible to find correspondences for each among those passages: e.g., his 
“knowledge” and his “rank” are implicit in v. 110, et a/.; “his clearest light” is men- 
tioned in v. 46; his “sincerest heart/soul” refers to the words, “You know what is 
in my heart/mind” (nafs-z), in v. 116; his “wise guidance/counsel” could apply to 
w. 46, 72-74, 112 or 117; “his annulling (tahridu-hu)” of his disciples’ polytheism 
is represented in wv. 72-73; his “urging on” (tahrid/tahdid) to the truth of the Divine 
unity is attested in vv. 112 and 117, et al; and “his apportionment” of sustenance 
(takhsis al-rizg) refers to vv. 112-115, describing the institution of the Eucharist. It 
must be kept in mind that it is not our author’s intention that these refs. to Jesus 
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to be found references to the Seal’s] deep-rooted Knowledge (“mu- 
hu l-rasikh), his high-towering Rank (mansibu-hu l-shamkh), his clear- 
est Light (niiru-hu l-awdah), his sincerest Heart (strru-hu l-ansah),”" his 
wise Guidance (nashu-hu), annulling (tahridu-hu) [of polytheism],” appor- 
tionment (takhstsu-hu) [of sustenance], and his urging on (tahdidu-hu) 
{to the Divine Unity]. 

[The Seal’s mission] to explicate the Text [of the Scripture] (tasrth 
al-nass) caused him to cleave to the Lesser World (al-‘alam al-angas 
[sct., Man])*° in order to complete his knowledge and refine his under- 
standing.*’ [For] the Real (al-Hagq) addresses mankind (%badu-hu) by 
means of [the Seal’s] Words (magilu-hu)—just as He does in the case 
of His Prophets and His Apostles**—prompting him to speak of acts 
hidden in the transcendent Essence (al-af“al al-mughayyabah ft ayn) when 
He causes him to return from the World of Abiding (Glam al-baqa’) 
to the World of the obscurity of [conditioned] Existence (alam labs 
al-kawn),*? reclaiming [from him, as it were] his lofty Portion (hazzu- 
hu l-a‘la) among the Most-exalted Stations (al-magamat al-‘uld). He was 
admitted to the lower [ranks] (a/-sufla), relinquishing the Most-exem- 
plary Way (al-tarigah al-muthld).** His Secret/Heart (sirru-hu) was united 
with his Lord in love until the end of [their] period of closeness;® 


as the Seal of the saints be understood by the uninitiated reader, and so the allu- 
sions are generally equivocal enough for plausible deniability. 

*8 Foll. V, which has the last instead of the pointing of E and M (al-andah), and 
C (al-andakh). Both printed edns. read al-afsah (the purest). B2 omits this and the 
preceding clause. 

9 For this sense of tahrid, see Lane s.v. harrada. E, R(?) and M(?) appear to read 
tahrifu-hu (“his alteration/corruption of language”; cf Qur. 4: 46). 

0 Foll. C and M: Laéta-hu b1-l-alami l-angasi/ tasrthu l-nassi. Q2 has bi- before 
tasrih. Al-‘alam al-angas = al-Glam al-asghar (the microcosm). M suggests that the ref. 
is to “the world of existence and sense-perception.” The verb, /@fa, is apparently 
cognate with the name of the prophet, Lot (Lit). 

31 [i-takmili ‘ilmi-hi wa-tangihi fahmi-i. The story of the stranger on the road to 
Emmaus (Luke 24: 25-32) could be compared with profit to the moral of this passage. 

*2 Note the explicit assertion of the wali’s doctrinal authority as being compara- 
ble to that of the apostles and prophets. 

3 Or, possibly: “the world [which is in] the garb (lds) of existence.” ‘Though it 
would be unwarranted to see in this an allusion to the Christian notion of “incar- 
nation”, still the idea is much the same from the esoteric perspective. Specifically, 
the ref. is to Jesus’s second coming (farousta) for the eschaton, after his sojourn in 
Heaven foll. his (apparent?) death. 

** For M’s comm. on this, see App. I. 

35 Tttahada strru-hu bi-rabbi-hi/ ta‘ashshug™ li-nsilakht zaman qurbi-hr: In the Fusiis 
(I, 90), Ibn al-‘Arabi explains that “each created being 1s related to God only as 
His being its particular Lord [Rabbu-hu khassat™|, since its relationship to (God) as 
the All is impossible” (Bezels, 106). Z breaks off suddenly at this point. 
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but then he willed to retrace his way (madraju-hu)*® and follow upon B,45 


his road (manhaju-hu) [to existence in the World]. Thereafter, he was (s%) 
proclaimed by the tongue of polytheism (67-hsan al-shirk) to be among 
the “Great Ones” (nidwya fi l-a‘yany’ in the “courtyards of existence” 
(‘arasat al-ktyan)—while he [himself] was quite acquitted of falsehood 
(al-ifk) [by God’s own testimony].** For [the Seal] duly affirmed the 
Oneness [of God] (wahhada) and called upon [Him] to bear witness 
(istashhada)*® [thereto]; and he prostrated himself (sayjada) before the 
Sole One (al-Wahid al-Ahad).*° 

In [the Sarah of | The Cattle (al-an‘am) is a passage which is sewn 
with a stitch that is not rent (ratg” la yuftaqu), as [God] made it in 
a form that is never worn out (khalg” la yukhlaqu).' And in [the 
Sirah called] Immunity (bara@ah)* is a passage [having to do with 


6 Instead of ‘ala madraji-ht, Q2 has ‘an mudraki-hi (? see Lane, s.v. mudrak). 

37 Q2 has garbled this and the foll. clause. 

8 Fg. in Qur. 5: 116-118. I read wa-barra’a-hu, as in E and R, in preference to 
wa-l-bara’ah (and the disavowal/innocence) in all other ss. The latter would have to 
be read, “by the tongue of polytheism and the disavowal of falsehood,” which does 
not make sense. 

39 See zbid., where Jesus is made to aver to God: “It is not mine to say what I 
have no right to [vz., that he is a God]. If I did say it, then You well know it, 
knowing all that is in my soul,” and he goes on to point out that God is “a Witness 
(Shahid) over all things.” At this point, the text of B resumes (on f. 45), but it is 
illegible in parts. 

#0 These are both Divine names (in Qur. 112: 1 and 39: 4, e¢ al). 

#1 As voc. in E. I read this as the pass. of Form IV, but it could also be Form 
I (is not created). ‘There is only one verse in Sérat al-Anm in which is found a 
specific mention of Jesus—v. 85, which names him, in addition to several other 
prophets, as being among the “nghteous” (al-salhiin). It is hard to imagine that 
such an apparently innocuous ref. could elicit the curious metaphor presented here. 
Rather, I would suggest that this may be a very cautious allusion to v. 73, which 
can be construed as stating that the Seal/Mahdi as the “word” of God (kalumah = 
gawl) is al-hagg (Massignon’s “creative truth” = the Divine Aun, or Fiat): “He it is 
Who created the heavens and the earth by means of the Truth (42-/-hagq); and on 
the day when He will say, ‘Be!’ and it zs (kun fa-yakiunu), His Word is [again] the 
Truth (gawlu-hu l-hagq); and His will be the dominion (al-mudk) on the day when the 
trumpet is blown....” The imagery of a sewn fabric (ratg) and its rending (faq), 
signifying creation, is employed in Qur. 21: 30 (al-ratq, like the ‘anga’, is a metonym 
for prime matter among the later Sufis). In Sirah 6, v. 96, God is called “the 
Splitter of the dawn (Fal al-isbah),” and, in v. 95, “the Splitter of the grain and 
the date-stone [for sprouting],” which is an image for His bringing forth the living 
from the dead and the dead from the living (cf 7 Cor. 15: 35-38). In our present 
passage, Jesus’s body is described as a fabric which is not torn (signifying both that 
he did not die and that he will not have to be “recreated” for the Resurrection) 
because God has made him with a “physical constitution” (khalg) which does not 
become worn (/a@ yakhlagu). V is wanting the second clause. 

* ‘This is the first word of Sirah 9, usually denominated “Repentance” (al-tawbah), 
and a variant title for it. 
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the fact that] when [the Seal] gave notification of the truth of his 
Nobility of Soul (hagigat sharaf nafsi-h1), he made it dependent upon 
what is appropriate to his humanity (jinsu-hu).° In Mary (Maryam) 
are two passages [in which apparent] “immorality” (fasdd) was justified, 
and the fire of wilfulness (al-indd) was extinguished.* In The Prophets 
(al-anbiya’) is a passage in which he grows up (zakiya), and he becomes 
pure (tazakka);* he is summoned, and he tarries not.*’ 

In [the Sarah] The Believers (al-mu’minin), he augers ill, so he 


3 Nata-hu bi-ma_yasara min jinsi-hi. E, R and Q2 have garbled the first. One mean- 
ing of the verb, yasara, said of a woman, is “to have an easy or painless childbirth”. 
Jinsu-hu: “his race, type”. The only refs. to Jesus in Sarah 9 are vv. 30-31, where 
the Christians are severely censured for making him the son of God (zbn Allah). 
This, again, signifies “his lineage” (nasabu-hu). 

* Foll. E: Buzwwiha fasad”, in preference to C, B2 and both edns., which read 
tuwwya (was crowned). R, V and M also garble the verb. Those who read “cor- 
ruption was crowned” evidently understand the ref. to be to those who rebuked 
Mary when she returned home with the infant, Jesus (see Qur. 19: 27-28). E’s read- 
ing is more interesting, making Mary’s (alleged) immorality [scz., her premarital con- 
ception of Jesus] the proper subj. Although no western dictionary lists a IInd form 
for b-w-h, it may be assimilated to Form IV, abaha (to make allowable). Blachére 
records Ibn Hazm’s usage of the expression, 2bahat al-harim, to mean “prostitution” 
(in the Yawg al-Hamamah, p. 364). 

* Again, the ref. is not to those who questioned Mary’s purity, but rather to 
her own separating herself (%a@d = mu‘anadah: “disobedience, wilfulness; distancing 
o.s.”) from her people to a place in the East (makan shargt) in vv. 16-17. M under- 
stands the “quenching of the fire of wilfulness” to be Jesus’s subduing of fitnah (dis- 
sension) in the eschaton. Instead of al-‘nad, Q2 has al-‘anan (? the clouds). It is 
worth noting that some of the most important christological verses in the Qur’an 
occur in Sirah 19—namely, vv. 30-345g.—yet Ibn al-‘Arabr makes no overt ref. to 
them in his text. In cryptic letters, however, on the folio immediately foll. his quo- 
tation of verses from the second and third sérahs (see above, n. 7), he has written 
as follows [secret script in square brackets]: 

For God (Praised be He!) has called him: [“The Messiah, Jesus” (al-Masth, ‘Isa; 
see Qur. 3: 45)]. And God (Be He Praised!) has called him in another place 
in His Glorious Book through [the mouth of |] (May God bless and 
keep him!): [the Servant of God (‘abd Allah)|. For He said [(Be He Exalted}): 
“Verily, I am the Servant of God. He has given me the Scripture and made 
me a Prophet. And He has made me Blessed wheresoever I may be... .” (Qur. 
19: 30—31)]. 
See App. III, 574—76sq., for an account of this significant passage. 

*© This could also be read: “In “The Prophets’ is [mention of] a chaste place 
(mawdi* zaki), such that he [who came from thence] was pure (fa-tazakka).” The 
mawdi‘ zaki in this case would be the womb/vulva of the virgin Mary, of whom it 
is said in Qur. 21: 91 that ahsanat fana-ha, “she kept herself chaste, untouched” 
(cf 19: 20). Because of her purity, God breathed into her His Spirit (= Jesus), “and 
We made her and her son a Sign (ayah) for all people” (21: 91; cf also 66: 12). 

*” Though Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to mention only one passage (mawd1‘) for Surah 
21 (but ¢f preceding note), it would appear that this clause is to be applied to wy. 
26-27, the first of which refers to the Christians’ polytheism, while the second 
declares that all of the apostolic messengers (rusul) speak and act only as they are 


commanded by God. 
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hunkers down;** [the land] abounds, and he carouses.*” In The [Angelic] 
Phalanxes (al-saffai® [God] hints at [the Seal’s] Brother [scz., the 
Mahdi?] along with the troop of his sons.°! In Counsel (al-shiira) is 
a passage which paves the way (al-sabil) for him, and makes known 
the conditions of Revelation (asbab al-tanzil).°* In Ornaments of 
Gold (al-zukhruf) is a passage giving notice of his Station in a manner 
irresistibly irrefutable.’ In Iron (al-hadid) is a passage [in which] he 


8 Foll. M: Tasha’amah [or: tasha’ama] fa-raba‘a. The latter verb (g.v. in Lane) is 
cognate with rab‘/marba‘ (an abode, a place for settling down), which refers to Mary 
and Jesus’s refuge in Qur. 23: 50: “And We made the son of Mary and his mother 
a Sign, and We gave them refuge on a Height (rabwah), a place of a standing pool 
and running springs.” M identifies this refuge as either “Jerusalem, for it is ele- 
vated, or else Damascus, or Ramla in Palestine, or Egypt.” Tasha’’amah may also 
mean: “to become Syrian (sha’mi)”. Many ss. have garbled the second verb. 

® Wa-akhsaba wa-rata‘a. For the latter verb, cf Qur. 12: 12. 

°° These are the angelic hosts in battle array mentioned in Qur. 37: 1, and also 
in v. 165. Indeed, they are the speakers of vv. 164-66, and probably those who 
are addressed in wv. 22-28. If so, then they are also the speakers in wy. 29-32. 
From v. 149 till the end of the chap., al-Safat treats of the position of the angels, 
who were believed by the pagan Arabs to be offspring (daughters) of God. 

>! ‘Arrada bi-akhi-hi/ ma‘a jumlati bani-hi. There is no overt mention of Jesus in 
Siirah 37. Moreover, Ibn al-‘Arabi finds no esoteric mawdi‘ relating to the Seal of 
the saints there, but, rather, an allusion which he takes to be to the Seal’s “brother,” 
the Mahdi, and his troop. M believes the referent to be Abraham, the “father of 
many,” whose story is recounted in wy. 83-111, but this seems to me improbable 
(despite the interesting passage above, pp. 497-98, where Abraham is presented as 
a type of the Seal/Mahdi). I would suggest that the ref. might be to w. 171-73, 
where God says: “Our Word (kalimatu-na) has already gone forth to Our servants, 
the Messengers (al-mursalin); [these Messengers], assuredly, shall be victorious (al- 
mansiirun), and Our army (jundu-nd), most certainly, shall be triumphant (al-ghalibin).” 
Now, the Qur’anic kalimat Allah is Jesus (4: 161, e¢ al.), but here he is in his capac- 
ity as eschatological Commander rather than mystical Seal. The mursalin are the 
angelic host (jund) under the command of the Mahdi, and, in that sense, figura- 
tively, “his sons” (or the Seal’s?). ‘The angels are called “sons of God” in the Heb. 
Scripture [eg., in Job 38: 7 and Hos. 1: 10], while this is anathema to Muslims (but 
cf. preceding note [end]). ‘he eschatological nature of the “Word of God” here 1s 
clearer in a phrase of similar structure in 42: 14. 

2 In Qur. 42: 13, Noah, Abraham and Moses are mentioned as having preceded 
Jesus in that which he was commissioned with—the establishment of religion (al- 
din) and the protection of communal unity therein. The asbab al-nuziil are the occa- 
sions, or pre-existing circumstances, in which revelations were received, not their 
“reasons”. | 

3 La yuraddu/ bi-burhan™ la yusaddu. This refers to Qur. 43: 57-59: “And when 
the son of Mary is cited as an example, your people [scz., the pagan Meccans] raise 
a clamour against him (min-hu yusiddiina).... They do not mention him to you 
except to dispute (jadal®).” “His station” is probably a ref. to v. 59, where Jesus 
is said to be a “servant of God” (‘abd Allah; cf. also vv. 63-64), but it could as 
arguably allude to the controversial v. 61: “Verily, he is Knowledge/a Banner of 
the [last] Hour (znna-hu la-tlm"/‘alam™ li-l-sa‘ah),” sometimes cited as a prooftext of 
Jesus’s status as the expected Mahdt. 
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is admitted [to the list of Prophets] at the “End” (al-ya’ [= the 
Omega]\*—it not being possible that he be followed (matliw), for he 
is a Faithful One, a Saint (scddiq walt); whereas the Prophet, verily, 
he is the One Followed (al-matliw), not the Follower (al-talz).” The 
Saint is the Client under [his rule] (a/l-mawla ‘alay-hi), not the Ruler 
(al-wali\. [Then] in The Ranks (al-saff) are two passages [in which] 
he is spoken of and he speaks, when he restores the Religion of 
[Moses, and then he foretells] the end of the long Delay (al-mial) 
[with the coming of Muhammad].*° And in The Forbidding (al- 
tahrim) he is made sacrosanct (hurnma); [God] grants him the sacred 
Place (al-magam), and he is kept [from all harm] (sudlima).°’ 

As for genuine Tradition (al-khabar al-sahth) in such [collections as 
those of] al-Bukhari and Muslim,” consider what Ibn Battal’? and 


54 Ulhiga bi-l-ya’. Y@ is the last letter of the Arabic alphabet. Thus, Jesus is the 
ya’/omega, as Adam is the aff/alpha (one wonders if Ibn al-‘Arabi might not have 
been unaware that the Heb. and Gr. names of Jesus begin with y/z). The ref. is 
to Qur. 57: 27: “Then We caused our Messengers to follow in the footsteps of 
[Noah and Abraham and their descendents among the prophets]; and We caused 
Jesus, son of Mary, to follow,” etc. C(?), V, B2, M and Q all have talty™ (“as a fol- 
lower”——ef. the end of the next clause) instead of 62-l-ya’. 

6 “For the class of the prophet [has to do with] lawgiving (al-tashri‘) for his peo- 
ple; hence, he is ‘followed’ (matbi‘) in this respect, while the saint is a follower 
(tabi) of the prophet of his age as to the legal provisions (al-ahkam)” (M). It would 
be possible to maintain that Jesus is the spiritual “follower” of the historical 
Muhammad for Ibn al-‘Arabi in a way comparable to the Christian view of him 
as a spiritual successor of Moses (esp. since Christians came to reduce this to a 
merely socio-historical succession). Although it is important to note well the char- 
acteristic caveat in the foll. line, the mere fact that the terms of the discussion are 
so equivocal by itself argues in favor of entertaining the comparison. 

© Qila ‘an-hu fa-qgala/ wa-radda dina-hu fa-zala |-mitalu. Mital is the masdar of matala, 
“to tarry, temporize” (not, as M explains it, a syn. of mihal). The ref. is apparently 
to Qur. 61: 6: And when Jesus, son of Mary, said: “O children of Israel, verily, I 
am the Messenger of God unto you, confirming (musaddiq™) that which was [revealed] 
before me in the Torah, and bearing Glad-tidings (mubashshir™) of a Messenger who 
will come after me whose name is Ahmad [a.k.a.. Muhammad].” If this is Jesus 
speaking, then, presumably, his being “spoken of” refers to v. 14, which describes 
his calling his disciples to be God’s helpers (ansaér Allah). Q2 has dhanbu-hu (his sin) 
instead of dinu-hu. 

7 The “sacred place” is, again, the virgin womb of Mary, mentioned in Qur. 
66: 12 (cf above, n. 46). 

8 V, B2 and Q omit mithl before the names. 

°9 Muh. b. Isma‘il al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) and Abi l-Husayn Muslim b. al-Hajjaj 
(d. 261/875). Their collections of hadith, styled Al-Sahihan (the two “Sound Collections”), 
are the most authoritative of the six canonical books of tradition. At this point, V 
and M add the remainder of the second folio of secret script, transcribing what 
follows: “Thereafter, the Prophet (May God bless and keep him!) said of [Jesus], 
according to what Muslim in his Musnad, and al-Bukhari and al-Tirmidhi (May 
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the author of THE Book oF THE INFORMER (K. al-Mu‘lim)*! sug- 
gest [concerning this]—and other instances of the Clear Verses [of B,45b 
the Scripture] (al-dyat al-bayyinat).” Indeed, the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be upon him!) met with [Jesus, the Seal of the Saints] in 
the “Earth out of which Adam (Peace be upon him!) was created.”™ 
In this Earth/Land are marvels the hearing of which stupefies and 
their grotesqueness distresses. I have already told of this Land and 
the wonders and curiosities it contains in a book which I devoted 
to them with the title, THE Book or Inrormine (K. al-I‘lam) as To 
THE WonbDerRS WHICH GOD CREATED IN THE EARTH MADE OvuT OF 


God be pleased with them!) have related, ... that ‘Jesus, son of Mary, will descend 
upon you as a just imam and upright judge (@ma@m mugsit wa-hakam ‘adl), and he 
will break the cross (al-salib) and destroy the swine....’ And he described him 
(na‘ata-hu) and portrayed him (wasafa-hu), saying of him that ‘his hair [will be] drip- 
ping wet, {the drops of water like pearls (juman ka-l-lu’lw’)| as though he had just 
emerged from a vault (daymdas)—that is to say, a bath.” The first trad. is found in 
Muslim, Iman, 242 & 243, and in Tirmidhi, Fitan, 54 (cf also Bukhari, Mazalim, 
31, Buyit, 102, and Anbiya’, 49, et al.); the second is in Muslim, Jman, 272, and 
Tirmidhi, Tafsir on Sarah 4. On M’s comm., see App. I. 

© This is undoubtedly ‘Ali b. Khalaf b. ‘Abd al-Malik Ibn Battal (Abia 1-Hasan), 
a traditionist of Cordoba (he was also called al-Jayyani, of Jaén), d. 449/1057, who 
wrote a comm. on al-Bukhari’s Sahih, which could be the ref. here (see F. Sezgin, 
Geschichte des arabischen Schniftums, vol. I, p. 118). Thus, this and the work cited in 
the next note are local comms. on the two main canonical collections of al-Bukhari 
and Muslim. See App. I. 

®! This is probably the A. al-Mu‘him bi-Fawa’id [Sahih] Muslim (The Informing of 
the Benefits of [the Collection of] Muslim), a comm. by the Malikite hafiz, Abu 
‘Abd Allah Muh. b. ‘Alt b. ‘Umar b. Muh. al-Tamimi al-Mazari (d. 3536/1141; 
see G.A.S., vol. I, p. 136). For further refs., eéc., see App. I. 

®2 This is a common expression in the Qur’an (e.g., in 2: 99 and 22: 16). W and 
P resume at this point after a hiatus of two pages of the Arabic text (beginning 
from p. 512 of our trn.). It is evident that the pages of cryptography were to be 
inserted at this juncture, so that we actually have a run-on sentence where I have 
placed the dash—referring to hadiths, before, and to Qur’anic verses other than 
those transcribed from Sirahs 2, 3 and /9, after the dash. 

6 As in B, E, R and Q2. The other ss. have the usual benediction reserved for 
the Prophet. 

 Tjtama‘a bi-m. ‘This meeting with Jesus is presumably the one described in the 
various legends of the Prophet’s ascension (mz‘raj) into the heavens, recounted also 
by Ibn al-‘Arabi in his A. al-Isra’ (see above, p. 450 at n. 36), though there is no 
mention of an ard al-hagiqah there. 

65 Al-ardu llatt khuliga min-ha Adam. Vhis is generally called the “land of reality” 
(ard al-hagigah). Acc. to M, “this is the holy and pure ‘land of the gathering-place’ 
(ard al-mahshar\, of the grace and excellence of which accounts have reached us from 
before and after {the appearance of] Islam.” An example of the former would be 
the Elysian fields of the Greeks. See the note after the next. 

6 W, V, B2 and both edns. have garbled the last phrase (yakburu stibsha‘u-hu). 
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Wuat REMAINED OF THE Cay [bagtyat al-tinah| or ADam (Peace be 
upon him!).% 

Know that [the Seal’s] time [of activity] (zamdanu-hu) consists of 
four [“Years”] in the form of the Primordial Decades (al-‘ugud al- 
uwal),°* in accordance with what was marked out for him in Eternity 
(ma khutta la-hu ft l-azal). Thus, the first “Year” is as a month [in 
this world], the second “Year” as a week, the third as a day, and the 
fourth an hour—while the rest of the “Years” are as the fleeting 1m- 
pressions of fancies and fantasies (khatarat al-amani wa-l-awham). With 
his Sealing (b7-khatmi-hi), he will go down (za@’2/) from his [topmost] 
Degree and emerge (za@/ir) with the knowledge of another than him- 
self (bi-Glmi ghayri-hi), not his own, proceeding in (jar) [the power 
of that other’s] authority (Aukmu-hu), different from his own.’? Were 
he not to come forth in this Knowledge, nor judge by this Standard 
of authority, he would not be deserving of the Station of the Seal, 
and Sainthood (wzla@yah) would not be sealed by him, nor true Guidance 
(hida@yah) be fulfilled in him.” 

Verily, [the Seal] has two congregations (hashran)’? and his morning 


8? K. al-I‘lam bi-Ma Khalaga Llah min al-Aj@ib ft l-Ard allatt Khuligat min Bagiyat 
Tinat Adam (‘alay-hi |-salam). Cf: Yahia, 309-10 (no. 281a.). This early work, described by 
Ibn al-‘Arabi as a “long book” (in Fut. I, 131) would seem to be no longer extant, 
exc. in the form of the treatment (revision?) of the same subj. in Chap. 8 of the 
Futuhat (1, 126-31; partially tr. by Corbin in his Speritual Body and Celestial Earth, pp. 
135-43). Neither Jesus nor Muhammad are treated in that chap., however. 

°° While the reign of the Mahdi/Jesus was usually said to last five, 7 or 9 [years] 
(see, eg., Fut. Ul, 331 [7 & 34]-332 [1], quoting Musnad, II, 21; tr. by Morris in 
Llluminations, 124—25), it was sometimes extended to forty (see Mugaddimah, I, 193-94). 
The “time” of the Seal in what follows here comes to s.th. less that forty days of 
natural time. 

° Lau and zahir are astronomic terms, signifying the setting and rising of a celes- 
tial body (scz., the “western sun”). 

© Far” (proceeding) also suggests the movement of a celestial body (see preced- 
ing note). This refers to the fact that in his second coming Jesus will be the Seal 
of the sats, not a prophet, and, hence, he will not bring a new law (shar‘ = here, 
both ‘“/m and hukm) nor reinstate the Christian law, but will abide by that of 
Muhammad. M explains that Jesus’s Aukm is “distinct from the ancient hukm [= ‘old 
dispensation’] which guided the sons of Israel,” even as the “knowledge of another” 
in the preceding clause is the Qur’4n as opposed to the Gospel. Q2 has mulku-hu 
(his dominion) instead of Aukmu-hu. 

" Wilayah (to rhyme with hidayah) may be thought to signify the function or 
power of the wali, as opposed to his nature as such, designated by walayah (near- 
ness [to God], sainthood). We may say, then, that we have here refs. to the “polit- 
ical” authority of the Seal of the saints (wilayah) and the rightly-guided Mahdi 
(hidayah). 


” That is, the Christians (who follow Jesus as a prophet), on the one hand, and 
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(subhu-hu)’? two “dawns” (fajran),’* while his countenance has two lights,’° 
and in his keeping are two [kinds] of Knowledge, with two worlds 
which he associates in [one] Rule (Aukm)—one of which he prompts 
to reign [over the other],”° for he is the “Lord of Two Dominions” 
(sahib hukmayn). He is of a foreign people (al-‘ajam), not an Arab.” 
His complexion is of a fair, ruddy hue, his hair reddish,” and he is 
rather tall than short. He is like the radiant full-moon (al-badr al- 
azhar). His name is: ‘Abd Allah (the Servant of God)—that being 
the name of every [true] Servant to God (‘abd h-Liah).” As for the 
Name by which he is particularly distinguished [viz., ‘sé (Jesus)], no 
inflection (77a) occurs therein, as it “operates without restriction” 
( yatasarrafu)*' in the [esoteric] art of the grammar of Arabic (sina‘at 
al-1‘vab):? |The Name] begins with the Eye/Source of Certitude (‘ayn 


true Muslims, who recognize his priority over the saints, on the other (see Fut. II, 
49 [20-21], tr. in App. IV, 594). 

* Instead of this, Q2 has suhbu-hu (his adherents/companions). 

“ M proposes that this signifies a false and a true daybreak, but the ref. is prob- 
ably, rather, to the exoteric/esoteric, or prophetic/saintly dichotomy. 

” For the many connotations of wajh (face; purpose; outset; favor), as well as the 
two kinds of nir (light), sensual and supersensual, see Lane, 5.v. 

"© Wa-yakhussu ahada-huma bi-hukm”. The Muslims (sci., saints) shall rule over the 
Christians (those committed to following an outmoded law). 

7 “All of the prophets and apostles, except for five or six, were non-Arab” (M). 

78 Adimu l-lawni, ashabu. The Mahdi was so described (see Mugaddimah, II, 194). 
A ruddy complexion was stereotypically associated with the Byzantines (al-Rim), but, 
in fact, it was as common among the Andalusians (even the frankophobic Ibn 
Hazm confessed a preference for blondes). For what it may be worth, the 9th/15th- 
cent. hagiographer, al-Qarr’ al-Baghdadi, imagined Ibn al-‘Arabt himself as having 
been “fair, with reddish-gold mustachios and long, wavy hair, neither lank nor 
curly” (Al-Durr al-Thamin ft Manaqib al-Shaykh Muhyi |-Din, p. 21). 

”? See above, n. 45, where Ibn al-‘Arabt quotes Qur. 19: 30: “[ Jesus] said, ‘Verily, 
I am the Servant of God (‘abd Allah).’” 

8 [%ab: “to give an Arabic form to s.th”. Here it signifies the full, triptotic 
inflection of most native Arabic names. The name, ‘/sdé, being of foreign origin, is 
not declinable in Arabic (see Jeffrey, s.v.). 

8! Foll. E, R(?), V and B2, which have read thus, in preference to the other ss. 
(B is unclear), which have Form VII, yansanfu, also meaning “it is inflected”. On 
tasarruf (free disposal of s.th., independent action; magical control), see pp. 352, 
n. 63, and 484, n. 6. I am not certain of the meaning of this line. It seems that 
Ibn al-‘Arabi is playfully interpreting the freedom of Jesus’s name from the formal 
Arabic grammar of inflection (tasarruf) to evince his independence of “natural laws” 
(= tasarruf) in life. As Lane notes, this verb is also used of s.th. that can be employed 
in more than one way, “as though it were turned from one way to another way” 
(s.v.), so that we may detect here a hint of the kind of “ineffable name” (familiar 
to the Auruft, or occult, literature of many traditions) that can be read in multiple 
directions. 

®° For the sense of sind‘ah (art, science, discipline) intended here, see Dozy, 5.v.; 


and the Ras@il Ikhwan al-Safa’, vol. 1, pp. 162-66. 
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al-yagin)*” and ends with the Eternality of Enablement (gayyumiyat al- 
tamkin).** The half of the Sphere (nisf da’zrat al-falak) on the side which 
is perishing (halaka) is called by no other Name than his, while he 
does not know his Father (abu-hu) [—that is, the other, mcreasing 
hemisphere?].” If you say he halts (wagafa), [he is as tall as] a cypress- 
tree (sarwalah);®° and if [you say] he walks (mashd), he proceeds [in 
something] between a quick pace (al-sa‘y) and a trot (al-harwalah).*’ 
Pleasing in speech, Praiseworthy in deed—that is he! So, know him:* 


rpYord bt gd tp srporl Guage 
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83 Cf Qur. 102: 7, where the meaning is “certain knowledge”. On the concept 
of yagin (certitude) in Sahl al-Tustari, see The Mystical Vision of Existence, pp. 207-16. 

8 In Arabic, the name of Jesus, ‘/séd, begins with the letter, ‘ayn, meaning “eye; 
source; essence”, efc., and ends with an alif magsiirah in the form of ya’, the last 
letter in the alphabet, apparently taken to signify here God’s perpetual sustaining 
of creation. On the polarism of tamkin and ta‘yin (the latter represented by the 
cognate term, ‘ayn, in the preceding clause), see Gloss., s.v. tamkin. 

8 Cf John 3: 30, et seg. This is the invisible source, or “hidden treasure,” which 
is the mystery of the “two bows” joined together in Chodkiewicz’s insightful inter- 
pretation of Qur. 53: 9 (see Seal, 172). In view of the preceding line, it is also pos- 
sible that Ibn al-‘Arabi is drawing attention to the fact that both the first and last 
letters of the name of Jesus occur in the second, “waning” half of the Arabic alpha- 
bet, conceived as a recurring cycle. As for “his father,” whose name would make 
up the patronymic, the normative Muslim view 1s that, like Adam, Jesus had no 
progenitor. Here Ibn al-‘Arabi clearly implies that this is not the case, however, 
and in the poem at the beginning of Chap. 557 of the Futuhat (IV, 195, tr. in App. 
IV, 601) he specifically refers to Jesus as “the Spirit and the son of the Spint [of 
God] and the mother, Mary” (cf n. 90, below). See also App. I. 

8° On sarwalah, see Dozy, s.v., who explains that sarwal is a Maghribine corrup- 
tion of sarw (a cypress, cedar, evergreen) under the influence of the Spanish ter- 
minal, -al, etc. The cypress, a type of the tall, graceful figure in Middle Eastern 
literature, sometimes symbolizes a person of nobility (sarw: “munificence, liberality, 
manly virtue”; see E,J.W. Gibb, A History of Ottoman Poetry, vol. II, p. 246, n. 6, 
et al. [see ind.]). Here it may stand for the one who “halts” at the “highest” level 
of his mystic career rather than continuing on in its cyclic development (see Chodkie- 
wicz’s remarks on the waqif in Seal, 172, just cited). See also the next note. 

87 Al-sa‘y, of course, is the term for the pilgrim’s course between the sacred 
mounds of al-Safa and al-Marwah (q.v. in EL. 1). Here, however, this clause undoubt- 
edly refers to the ritual “pressing on” (i/adah) to Mina foll. the “stand” (wugif) 
before Mt. ‘Arafat, signified by the preceding clause (cf Qur. 2: 198). Harwalah: 
khabab (amble, trot), corresponding to the ramal of the fawaf. 

88 The first set of cryptic letters transcribed into Arabic here reads: ‘/sd ibn Maryam 
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—Thus, I have set forth for you the proof (al-daltl) concerning him, 
clearing the way (al-sabil) for you, closing the door of Exegesis (bab 
al-t@ wil) by providing the Text (al-nass) for you;® and I have specified 
his Name and his Lineage (esmu-hu wa-nasabu-hu) [in the above cryp- 
tograph; and, in the following], his noble [spiritual] Ongin and his 
Office (strru-hu l-sharif wa-mansibu-hu):”° 


Yew d lee dee erpd 49 eS Ad bt 8 2 


YXRALXYAZTSEVYVAPESABLAEC 
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The Greatest Faithful-One (al-siddig al-akbar) is under his Banner (tahta 
liwai-h1).°' Indeed, he is the Lord of [all of] the Saints (sayyid al- 
awliya@), even as our Lord [Muhammad]” is the Lord of [God’s] 
Prophets (sayyzd anbiya’i-hi).”* If you would like that I indicate him for 
you in number (al-‘adad), and swear to you by this [sacred] Land 


(Jesus, son of Mary), ‘alay-hi l-salam (upon whom be peace!). The first line is copied 
from Ms. Berlin 3266 (B), f. 47 [see Plate XIII, p. 583], and the second, which is 
w/o the benediction, is from f. 60 [margin] of Ms. Carullah 986 (C) [Plate XIV, 
p. 584]. For this line in E (our third early source), see App. III, 577. All of the 
other ss. also have such letters at this point (exc. for R, which has a blank space; 
and they are garbled in Q2), more or less like those in B (the first line). 

8 Ibn al-‘Arabi was not well disposed towards ta’wil (“esoteric” interpretation)— 
or, at least, he did not favor that term (see Path, 199-202; but cf p. 531 at n. 40, 
below). “The text”: either the cryptography or else the Scriptural allusions on pp. 
511-19. See App. I. 

%° ‘The letters read: “Rah Allah wa-kalimatu-hu (the Spirit of God and His Word), 
‘alay-ha l-salam (upon whom be peace!).” Both of these are canonical epithets for 
Jesus (here the first is his noble sur, and the second his mansib, or function, as cre- 
ative logos), although the first is not actually used of him in the Qur’an but, rather, 
he is called “a spirit from God” (rith min Allah) in 4: 171 (cf also 3: 45). This could 
be significant since the rif Allah seems to be described as Jesus’s “origin” (sirr = 
asl) in what precedes, leaving open the possibility that It is “his father” mentioned 
above (see n. 85). Again, the first line of letters is from B, and the second from C. 
E does not give this line in cryptograph (although it does have the trn. in the mar- 
gin). Neither C nor E repeat the benediction here. R, again, has left a blank space; 
and Q2 has garbled the transcription. 

9! On this personage, who is to the Seal as Abt: Bakr al-Siddiq was to the Prophet 
Muhammad, see above, pp. 231 (at n. 26), 295 (at n. 20), and 336 (at n. 80), 
et al.; cf. also Gloss., s.v. M wrongly identifies the seddig al-akbar as the Mahdi. 

% V, B2 and Q add: “Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!).” 

% As in E, R, P, W, M and Q2. Instead of the last, B(?), C, ete., have al-anbwa’. 
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(al-balad)** which belongs to the Lord of Eternal Refuge (al-Sayyid al- 
Samad),” then contemplate him in Thirty ciphers,” and be a “Meteor 
keeping watch” (shihab rasad)?’ against the Satan of your ignorance 
(shaytan jahli-ka)'* But if you are incapable® of the interpretation (al- 
tafsir) [of his Number], the Harbinger (al-bashir) will soon bring to 
you his “shirt” (gamisu-hu),'°? and then shall your sorrows (kuribu-ka) 
be lifted away and your “Jacob” (Ya‘giibu-ka)'*' restored as a seer 
(basir).'°? He is divided in his Constitution (shugga fi khalgi-h),'°° and 
bisected as to his Nature and his Reality (shutira ft khulqi-hi wa-haqqi- 
hi).'°* So look there, and you will find him [to be] your Father!'° 
As for the Seal [of the Saints] with regard to Man [in general], 
it is [actually] an expression for the Station at which you will wind 


% Cf Qur. 95: 3. Balad: “country, territory, place, element”. 

° In Sirah 112, entitled “The Confession of Divine Unity” (al-tawhid), God is 
called al-Samad (the Plenitude, or eternal Refuge) and “the One” (al-Ahad). This 
siirah also contains the most explicit repudiation of Christian Trinitarian doctrine: 
“(God] has not begotten and has not been begotten” (v. 3). M, V, B2 and Q do 
not have l- before al-sayyid al-samad, indicating that they take the latter to be the 
Seal himself, which, indeed, is likely enough in any case. 

% Fi thalathina ‘adad”. Dr. Chodkiewicz has pointed out to me that the name, 
Jesus, son of Mary (wm oy  euet), has a value of 30 in the numerological system 
called the jazm al-saghir (= qabalistic Ayg-bekar, explained in S.L. MacGregor 
Mathers, The Kabbalah Unveiled, pp. 10-11), acc. to which numbers are reduced to 
their corresponding units (the alif al-magqsiirah here has a value of 1; and the sin is 
300 [= 3], in accordance with the Maghnbi alphabetical order). See App. I. 

” See Qur. 72: 9; and above, p. 231, n. 33. 

8M glosses this as the lower-soul (nafsu-ka l-madhmiimah). 

% Q and one printing of Q2 have lam taqif (you were not informed) instead of 
lam taqwa. 

1 GF. Qur. 12: 93-96, describing how the elderly Jacob’s sight was restored by 
having his son, Joseph’s, shirt placed on his face. 

10! “That is, your heart and your spirit” (M). 

12 Yartaddu basir® Ya‘gibu-ka. This is a pun on itadda “ala ‘aqibay-hi (to withdraw, 
retrace one’s steps). 

103 Khalg: “external nature, physical constitution”, efc., as opposed to kAulg (inner 
nature, character) in the foll. clause. V, B2 and Q have garbled this. 

'4 Here, again, we have the idea of a circle divided into two halves, the one 
representing the “son” (= ndasit), and the other, the “father,” = /ahut (cf above, 
at n. 85). While in the first case it is the “father” who is unknown, in the second 
it is the son (of Jacob) who is lost. What is important to note is that father and 
son are of one essence (= Gr., homooustos), so to speak, though each has his own 
formal nature and function. I believe that Ibn al-‘Arabi is hinting here at his own 
special relationship to Jesus as universal Seal of the saints (see Fut. I, 3 [2], tr. in 
App. IV, 591). Where I have read pass. verbs (foll. B), W has verbal nouns. 

1 As in B, C, M, W and Q2. The other ss. (exc. for R, which is unpointed) 
have tyyd-ka (? with you) instead of aba-ka (“your father”, acc.). 
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up’®’ and before which you shall be brought to stand'°’—it being B,47b 
each [mystic] Traveller (sak) wherever he arrives, his proper Station 
wherever he comes to alight. For there is no specific [place] at which 

to stop, but [only the place] one reaches,’ the Gnostic (al-anf)!” 
[himself] disclosing to us its delimitation (haddu-hu). But the Seal of 

{all of] the Stations (khatm al-magdmat) [is none other than] the 
Testimony that Gop 1s ONE (al-tawhid),''® while the Secrets of Existence 

(asrar al-wwid) are in superabundance (mazid)! 


106 'V, B2 and Q have “this” before “station,” significantly altering the mean- 
ing. Q2 has /a@ (not) before the verb: “the station at which you never arrive.” Thus, 
both printed edns. have completely missed the remarkably Protagorean point of this 
statement. : 

107 Wa-yiiqafu bi-ka laday-t. One printing of Q2 reads: wa-yaqifu ‘alay-hi (and he 
comes to know it). 

108 Fa-la yata‘ayyanu, fa-yuqafu ‘inda-hu. V, B2 and Q have garbled the first clause. 

'9 Instead of this, Q2 has al-ma‘anf (the gnostic intellections). 

''0 Even as Al-Tawhid is actually the last sirah (112) of the Qur'an. 
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Whereas the grapes were [still] within easy reach? throughout the 
declination of the [first] three consecutive centuries [after the Hyraf], 
cluster upon cluster, side by side*—[that] state of affairs ended, and 
it came to be said that “neither wealth nor sustenance remained,” 
as [people] kept to the Tradition of the Prophet (May God bless and 
keep him!) that came down to them from him: 


Verily, [no] time will pass but the one that comes [after it] shall be 
worse.” 


[But] they were unmindful of the coming, “Fourth Century” (al-garn 
al-rabi‘ al-ati) following the Three [which immediately succeeded the 
Prophet® [—which is to say, the Seventh Century A.H., as we infer 


below]’—that being the time of the Mahdi and the Saintly Seal (al- 
khatam al-walt\® and the descent of Jesus, the Prophet (Zsdé /-nabz).° 


' Al-lwlwah al-lahigah bi-l-yaqitah al-sabigah. This also signifies: “the pearl [scz., the 
Seal] which is joined/united to the above-mentioned jacynth [the Muhammadan 
Reality].” My trn. in the text is meant to reflect the fact that the Seal is frequently 
styled “the follower” (al-tabi‘), and the [Reality of] the Prophet, “the one followed” 
(al-matbi‘). Q2 has al-sabi‘ah (the seventh). 

* Wa-lamma kanati |-qutifu daniyat™. Cf Qur. 69: 23 and 76: 14. 

3 Wa-kana qif fawqa qif"/wa-uf fawga ‘tf’. There is a pun here with “ifah 
(the extremities or tendrils of the vine). 

* Ma bagtya khayr™ wa-la mayr™. | have not been able to trace this saying. 

> Cf Bukhari, Fitan, 6. B2 and Q have alladhi ba‘da-hu (which [will come] after 
it) in place of wa-ya’ft, as appears in the trad. cited. To the spiritual and intellec- 
tual, history is regression; to the material-technological, progress. 

® Wa-ghafali ‘ani l-garni l-rabi%/ l-att ba‘da I-thalathati, |-tabi% lladhi huwa zamanu 
l-Mahdi. C, V and B2 do not have al-iabi‘ (though the former adds it in the mar- 
gin), and Q has, instead, the plur., a/-tawabi‘, applied to the “three [months].” 

” See infra. M correlates this “fourth century” and the three before it with the 
four “primordial decades” of the Seal discussed earlier (see p. 521 at n. 68). I would 
suggest, rather, that it denotes the fourth of those foll. the first three—viz., the 
7th/13th cent., the dawn of which was only a few years in the future at the time of 
the writing of the ‘Anga’ (see infra). The first three, seminal cents. of Islamic history 
are viewed as the golden age, while the fourth witnessed numerous social and polit- 
ical upheavals and a consequent loss of the comparative unity and coherence of 
the Arab-dominated polity. Moreover, the fourth cent. was characterized by the 
eruption of “heterodoxy” throughout Islamdom. While the latter phenomenon soon 
gave way to a conservative reaction, the general trend of what was universally 
regarded as a fatal decadence became endemic. As we see below, however, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi held out hope for a new beginning in the seventh (13th) cent. 

® Instead of the first, C, E(?) and Q2 have al-khatm, meaning much the same. 

* R adds “Peace be upon him!” Note that here Jesus is apparently distinguished 
from both the Mahdi and the Seal. 
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That is, when the three [first] Genturies had ended and [the 
“Month” of] Safar set in, “barrenness (al-fasad) appeared” among 
men,'° and the ages of calamities (adwdar al-nuhiis) succeeded one 
another in the Spheres (a/-ukar\'' until [the “Month” of] Rajab, called 
“the Separate” (al-fard),'* [but which is, in reality] joined to the first 
of the three Consecutive (al-sard) [sacred Months (wz., Dhu 1-Qa‘dah, 
Dho |-Hijah and al-Muharram)]. For it catches up with its [true] 
Companions (ashabu-hu) and distinguishes itself among its [mere] 
contemporaries (atrabu-hu),'*? while the Centuries [similarly] are joined 
together with the appearance of the Well-preserved Secret (al-serr 
al-masiin)."* 

Dhi |-Hijah is the middle of the Sacred Three and is the most 
revered of the venerated Months,’ as it is the Month of the “guar- 
anty of responsibilities” (daman al-tabi“@t)\'!® and of forgiveness (al- 
maghfiah) for the people of ‘Arafat [sci., the Pilgrims].'’ For it is the 
first in excellence (al-awwal b1-l-fadliyah),'® but the middle as to tem- 
poral order and conventional wisdom (al-dawrah al-zamaniyah wa-l- 
hikmah al-istilahiyah).'? So, then, understand its spirituality (riihaniyatu-hu), 


!° Cf Qur. 30: 41. Safar is the second month of the Islamic (now lunar) calendar 
which probably orig. fell in winter (E misspells this as Safar). The name may be 
cognate with the word, si/r (empty, void; zero). This could suggest that fasadd, usu- 
ally tr. as “corruption, evil”, should here be rendered “barrenness, dearth”, as, 
indeed, may the same expression in the above-cited verse. 

'' This is the plur. of ukrah, which is a variant of kurah (“globe, sphere”; see Blachére, 
s.v. ukrah, B; and Th. Noldeke, Belegwérterbuch zur klassischen arabischen Sprache, 5.v.). 

'? The seventh month of the Arabian calendar is so called because it is the only 
one of the four sacred months which stands apart from any other. 

' Instead of this, Q2 has abwabu-hu (its doors). 

'* ‘The first three cents. of Islam correspond to the three consecutive holy months, 
counting backwards from al-Muharram to Dha |-Hijah and Dhu |-Qa‘dah, while 
the “fourth century” is represented by the fourth holy month, Rajab, which is actu- 
ally the seventh “month”/cent. 

'° Dhia |-Hijah is so-called because it is the month of the great pilgrimage (hap, 
hyjah) to Mecca and its environs. 

'° Tabi‘ah: “consequence of/responsibility for [e.g., wrongdoing, sin]”. The entire 
expression apparently means s.th. like “restitution for sins” (as W appears to gloss 
it). M and Q2 have Ramadan (instead of damdn). 

'’ The standing (wugif) before the mountain of ‘Arafat, or ‘Arafah (also called the 
Mount of Mercy) is the most important station of the pilgrimage (cf above, p. 253, 
n. 61). Al-Ghazzali wrote that “to stand in Arafah and not to believe that God has 
forgiven you is a very great sin” (quoted by von Grunebaum in Muhammadan Festwals, 
p. 47). Instead of al-maghfirah, M has the plur., al-maghfirat. 

'® Foll. B (and Q2), though I do not find the last in any western dictionary. 
Instead of that, most ss. read al-fadilah (excellent quality, excellence), although W 
has al-fadiltyah in the margin. I would propose al-afdaliyah (priority, precedence). 

'9 I am not sure exactly what is meant by this, and neither is al-Maqabiri (who 
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giving it precedence—and that in the sense of wisdom, not arbitrary 
control (al-hikmah, la |-tahkim);*° for it is the First, even though the 
middle—in that I utter no exaggeration! 

When the Great “Magnification” (al-tayib al-ta‘zim)*' occurs, the 
Last [holy Month, viz., Rajab] overtakes the preceding one (sa@hib al- 
tagdim) [sct., Dha |-Hijah],” it being [styled] “the Deaf and Hard 
of hearing” (al-asabb wa-l-asamm),”> which is joined to the Sacred 
Three (al-thalathah al-huram).* But the best proof of [Rajab’s] great- 
ness is its attachment to Dhu |-Hijjah, as the Last in body (al-akhir 
bi-l-jism) may well precede the First in authority (al-awwal fi l-hukm).” 
Do you not see that the Prophet (May God bless and keep him!), 
though he be late (mu’akhkhar) in This-worldly emergence (al-nash’ah 
al-dunyawiyah), 1s yet anterior (mugaddam) at the level of the Other- 
world (al-nash’ah al-ukhrawiyah)? And if priority (al-tagaddum)** is due 
to him, then how much moreso equality (al-tasawi)!—to which [truth 
the case of] him who is analogous to all of this (man jara hadha 
l-majra) [namely, the Seal of the Saints, also] refers.”’ 


is under the impression that the ref. is to Ramadan), as he writes: “[This is from] 
the standpoint of the Master’s [own] usage (zstila@h al-shaykh), as there is no prece- 
dent for this.” Perhaps he is simply referring to the fact that certain other months 
(e.g., al-Muharram and Rajab, and—esp. in later IsLam——Ramadan) were often con- 
sidered more sacred than Dhai |-Hijjah. Q2 has al-rabbaniyah (Lordly) for the first 
adj., and al-islahiyah (reformatory) for the second. 

20 In place of the last, E has al-tahakkum (control, domination). Tahkim means “the 
exercise of wisdom”, perhaps in the sense of magical practice. 

2! Tanib: “revering, magnifying, honoring (in awe); propping up; sacrificing a vic- 
tim during Rajab” (see Lane, s.v.). P and Q2 read al-tarhib (welcoming) instead. 

*2 Rajab is the last holy month, counting from the “three consecutive months” 
in the normal order of the year. M identifies “the last” as Jesus (as Seal of the 
saints), and “the owner of precedence” (sa@hib al-tagdim) as the Prophet Muhammad 
(as the noblest of creation). 

3 Rajab was called “the Deaf” because, being a month in which war was not 
permitted, “the cry of the caller for aid was not heard in it..., nor the commo- 
tion of fighting” (Lane, s.v. asamm). Acc. to Lane, al-asabb, which was also applied 
to Rajab, is apparently a dialectal variant of al-asamm. 

2+ Huram is a plur. of hurmah (sacred, inviolable). 

5 Note that this suggests the possibility that the Seal of the saints may be regarded 
as superior to the Prophet, as Ibn al-‘Arabi hints in the last line of this paragraph 
(but cf the next sentence). Strictly speaking, however, “the first” [in temporal order| 
would be Dhit [-Qa‘dah, not Dhi 1-Hijah. 

*® Thus in all ss. exc. for C, M and Q2, which have al-taqdim (the presentation). 

27 As the Prophet Muhammad is to all of the prophets, so is the Seal of saint- 
hood to all of the saints (inc. the Prophet). B2, Q and Q2 have wa-bi-hddha (and 
herewith), instead of wa-h-hadha (which is not “and for this reason,” but a prep. 
phrase governed by the verb, ashara). 
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Do you not consider the prooftext of the Apostle”? (Upon whom 
be peace!) to his Companions as distinct from_you [of the present day]: 
“To the [harvest-] Laborer (al-Gmil) among them |[sc:., Muslims of the 
latter days, shall go] the wage (ar) of seventy of you.”” They retorted, 
“Rather, [you mean] of them!” But he said, “—Nay, rather,” 
[I mean] of you!”—emphasizing by the adjunction [“Nay, rather”], 
the rivalry among the harvest [-Laborers] (al-tafadul_fi l-gatf).°' Now, 
just look at how great is this grant (a/-badhl)! and how universal this 
benefit (al-fadl)!” 

So if the weak antagonist claim preference over you to the measure 
of a pint and a half, know that to the rivalry for excellence (al-mufa- 
dalah) there are [various] expedients (abwab)* and [certain secondary] 
causes (asbab) with the One-Who-gives-Preference [to one Prophet 
over another] (al-Mufaddil),** since the [judgment as to excellence] 
is based on augmentation and diminution (al-ziyadah wa-l-naqs) [estab- 
lished] in accordance with conventional usage and nomination (al- 
hukm al-istilaht wa-l-nass).° Thus, one [Prophet] surpasses his Companion 
in God’s speaking with him (taklim Allah la-hu),*© while another goes 
beyond him in his reviving the dead (:hya’ al-mawtd) and healing the 
blind and the leprous,*’ while, at the same time, [God’s] declaration 





8 Nass al-rasiil. V and Q2 have al-nabi (the Prophet) instead of the last; and V, 
B2, M and Q2 give the regular benediction in what follows. 

” Cf al-Tirmidhi’s Tafsir on Qur. 5: 18; Aba David, Malahim, 17; and Ibn Mayjah, 
Sifat aljannah, 61; all of whom have “fifty” instead of “seventy,” and other varia- 
tions, however. Cf. also Christ’s parable of the harvest-laborers in Matt. 20, which 
ends with the saying, “the last shall be first and the first last” (v. 16); and St. Paul’s 
apology as “one born out of the due time” in / Cor. 15: 8-10. 

°° Fa-akkada bi-l-‘aifi. The latter is the conj., bal (nay, rather), signifying correc- 
tion. B2 is wanting this clause and the next. 

*! V and both printed edns. garble this. 

* Ahimu hadha |-badhh, wa-‘amimu hadha |-fadh. Instead of the first, E and R appear 
to read ‘astr (difficult). 

3 Abwab al-harb: “the strategems, expedients of war”. Lane cites Matt. 16: 18 as 
probably intending this sense of “gates” (s.v. 6a6). 

4 As voc. in E and W. Cf Qur. 2: 253, 17: 21 & 55, et al. 

* That is to say, it is a recondite, “political” matter establishing the sense in 
which one prophet might excel others by this or that criterion. While in the foll. 
sentence it becomes clear that Ibn al-‘Arabi is referring to the Divine preference 
allotted to one or another prophet, his ulterior purpose is to establish that there 
are subtle reasons why the latter-day saints may be placed above the earlier com- 
panions of the Prophet, even as the Seal of the saints may be honored above all 
of the saints, inc. the prophets. At the same time, however, he affirms that real 
equality (¢asa@w™) prevails among the servants of God. On nass (here, “nomination”), 
see Gloss., s.v. For M’s understanding of this phrase, see App. I. 

°° As in the case of Moses (see Qur. 2: 253). 

7 As with Jesus (cf. ibid; and, esp., 5: 110). 
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[that there is no essential distinction between the Prophets]*® surely 
holds good, and equality [among them] is clear. For they [scz., the 
Prophets?] set us [over one another] in a manner quite different 
from our giving them preference, and they know us by indications 
other than [that by which] we know them, though we may well par- 
ticipate in the [same] characteristic (a/-sifah) and share in some of 
the [same] degrees of Gnosis (maratib al-ma‘nfah). If you have real- 
ized the truth of this preferment (al-tafdil), [it is God Who] has 
revealed to you the exposition (al-tafsil),” and the secret exegesis (al- 
t@wil) is permitted to you.” 

Even as [the month of] Dhu |!-Hijah is the time of favor and 
designation (awdn al-fad! wa-l-ta‘yin),*' so we shall relate the “Months” 
following it to the [successive] “Centuries”:*? Hence, an appearance 
(tulii‘)** [of the Seal of the Saints] shall arise after the passing (zngida’) 
of the Kha’ of the alphabet [—that is to say, after 600 a.u.]**—his 
[true] birth (mila@du-hu) being after the passing of the Sad and the 
Tha’ [that is, 60 + 500 = 560 a.n.],* after the birth of [his] devel- 
opmental form (mildd al-nsha’) and the full pervasion of [all of its] 


°8 Cf Qur. 4: 152: “Those who believe in God and His Messengers and make no 
distinction between any of them, unto them [God] will grant their wages (wiru-hum).” 

* Foll. B, C, P, W and (one printing of) Q2. The other ss. reverse the order 
of the rhymed terms, which also makes a plausible reading: “If you have realized 
the truth of this detailed exposition (al-tafstl), [it is God Who has] revealed to you 
the [way to] preferment (al-tafdil).” Cf. Matt. 16: 17. 

© |Va-sagha la-ka |-ta’wilu. Gf Mark 4: 11, et al. For M’s comm., see App. I. 

*' In the context of the foregoing, fadi here may best be understood as “[the 
granting of] precedence”. As for éa‘yin (designation; nomination; allocation), | am 
not certain of its precise meaning here (cf Gloss., s.v. tamkin). Acc. to Muslim belief, 
the 15th of Sha‘ban (the Jaylat al-bara’ah) is the time when the destinies of the com- 
ing year are determined. M thinks that the ref. is to the nomination of the Seal/Mahdi, 
and it is true that the Shr‘ites commemorate the event of Ghadir Khumm (when the 
Prophet reportedly designated ‘Ali as his successor) on the 18th of Dha ]-Hijah. 

% Ala l-mvina mina I-sinina. 

*% Po), V, W, B2, Q and the margin of C all read tuli<hu (his appearance) rather 
than the indef. Tula: “rising, appearance [of a celestial body]”. 

“ The numerical value of ¢ is 600, as we have had occasion to note (see p. 495, 
n. 90). Ibn al-‘Arabr composed the present book less than five years before the 
beginning of the 7th/13th cent.—that is, just before the passing of the six-hundredth 
year of the Islamic era—in part, as I have argued in the intro. (Chaps. | and 8), 
to announce his own advent in the Arab heartland as a kind of Saft Mahdi-figure. 

*® Foll. B, R, and W. All of the other ss. have al-ba’ (“b”) in place of al-tha@’ 
(“th”); exc. for E, which has al-ta’ (“t’); and C, which has the correct reading here. 
For the first letter, C and Q2 read al-dad (“d”) rather than al-sad (“s”). The numer- 
ical value of sad (U4) is usually taken to be 90, corresponding to the Heb. letter- 
numeral, ¢a@dhe (¥). In the Maghribine order of the alphabet, however, sad follows 
the letter, niin, and, so, is correlated with the Heb., samekh (©), with the numerical 
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members (zntzzam al-ajza’).*” And [now] perhaps the discerning reader 
(al-nagid) will include the Seventh [“Month”, wz., Rajab, standing for 


the seventh AHyrt “Century”| in the reckoning (al-%lm).*’ Then say to 
him [that] that [vz., the Seventh “Century”] is the time of the judg- 
ment concerning the Glorious Dynasty (awdn al-hukm fi dawlat al- 
‘zz)* with the appearance [of the Seal of the Saints] (d:-zuhiri-ht). 
[Then] in the fulfilment of [that time] (%da nqid@’i-ht)” the Seal of 
[God’s] Saints [will finally be] found (wwid khatm awliya’1-h) with the 
passing of the singular Number ( fand@’ al-‘adad al-witr [sci., 683]) men- 
tioned in the poem (al-shi‘° [at the beginning of this book].°’ 

In the Praise of God and by His Aid, the book [THE Fasuzous 
GRYPHON concerning the Seal of the Saints and the Sun Rising in the West] 1s 
completed!” 


value of 60 (see Fut. I, 71 [10~11]). Thus, foll. the Maghnbi system, the number 
indicated here is 560, which happens to be the Agi date of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own 
birth, 1165 c.£. (note also that later he would arrange his Futiéhdt al-Makkiyah in 
560 chaps.); otherwise, the date would be 590 [= 1194], which is also plausible (see 
App. I). At any rate, the important point is that our author specifies that the real 
“birth” of the Seal will come after this time. 

*© Or, lit.: “after the systematic arrangement of the parts.” I am not sure what 
this expression signifies, but the general idea is that the real “birth” does not take 
place until a certain degree of maturity is reached. It is interesting to note that in 
the <ohar (N. de Manhar, tr., 1985), p. 276, Noah’s age of 600 at the time of the 
deluge is explained as indicating his perfection (see Gen. 7: 11). 

*” As Dozy notes (s.v.), al-tlm (the science) by itself can denote “lm al-afr (the 
numerological science of prognostication). On the apparent meaning of “the sev- 
enth” here, see the refs. in n. 44, above. 

*® On the dawlat al-tzz, see above, pp. 257 (n. 8) and 492 (n. 61). 

* Q2 omits wa- (and) before ‘nda. 

° Instead of this, Q has al-shu‘ir (the knowledge). 

*! This refers to the number, 683, figuring in the opening poem on p. 233 
(n. 42) of the trn. as the time of the Seal/Mahdt’s appearance (see also the opening 
pages of the intro.). 

** As in B(?), C, E and V (but for the verb the first two have kamula; and the 
second two, famma). R has the same, but reads bz-majdi (in [God’s] glory) instead 
of bi-hamdi (in the praise of). Most of the later ss. use other pious variations, such 
as “God knows best!” (Allahu a¢amu). W concludes by quoting in full the brief Chap. 
557 of the Futéhat, which I have inc. in App. IV (pp. 601-04). V, B2 and Q end 
with the poem from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Diwan which is tr. on pp. 614-15. For the 
colophons in B, R and W, see App. I. 
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The philosopher, Pascal’s knowledge of comparative religious history 
was so provincial that he opened his Pensées with a false distinction: 


Who bears witness to Mahomet? Himself. 

Jesus wants fis witness to be nothing.! 

The quality of witnesses is such that they must exist, 
always, everywhere... . 


His genius for a prion intuition redeemed him in the very next para- 
graph, however, when he asked: 


Shall I believe I am nothing? Shall I believe I am God?? 


Ibn al-‘Arabi (or, if you please, “Mahomet”) knew quite as well as 
the philosopher that reason by itself really offered only these two 
impracticable choices. But whereas the latter was nearly immobilized 
by the burden of his insight, the Sufi understood intuitively that the 
same bet that Pascal made for mere intellectual faith in God could 
be wagered existentially for one’s own life: Either I can know salvific 
Truth or I cannot... 


But to which view shall we be inclined? Reason cannot decide this 
question. Infinite chaos separates us. At the far end of this infinite dis- 
tance a coin is being spun which will come down heads or tails. How 
will you wager? Reason cannot make you choose either, reason cannot 
prove either wrong.* 


Pascal may also be said to have merely preached what Ibn al-‘Arabi 
practiced (when he left his homeland at the midway point of his 
life)—the wisdom of lwing dangerously: 


If we must never take any chances we ought not to do anything for 
religion, for it is not certain. But how many chances we do take: sea 
voyages, battles. Therefore, I say, we should have to do nothing at 
all, for nothing is certain. And there is more certainty in religion than 
that we shall live to see tomorrow. 


(Italics mine). See John 5: 31. 

Pensées (A.J. Krailsheimer, tr., 1966; 1984), p. 33. 
Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 150. 
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For it is not certain that we shall see tomorrow but it is certainly 
possible that we shall not. We cannot say the same of religion. It 1s 
not certain that it is true, but who would dare to say that it is cer- 
tainly possible that it is not? 

Now, when we work for tomorrow and take chances we are behav- 
ing reasonably, for we ought to take chances... .° 


This, I believe, was Ibn al-‘Arabi’s sufficient justification for claiming 
to be the ultimate Seal of sainthood. It remains for students of the 
Shaykh al-Akbar to discover for themselves the full implications of 
the doctrine. 


5 Ibid., pp. 224-25. 
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APPENDIX ONE 


SELECTED COMMENTARIES, etc., related to the 
text of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s K. ‘Anga’ Mughrib 


[Page-number, footnote and source:| 


228, n. 1 (Q): [Preamble to the text:] 
Thus said the Master, the Imam, the knower most-knowing, perfectly per- 
fect, pious and abstemious, the Truth-realizing exemplar, the gnostic, the 
model of Truth-realizers, Master of his age, unique in his time, Abu ‘Abd 
Allah, Muh. b. ‘Ali b. Muh. Ibn al-‘Arabi al-Ta’1 al-Hatimi (May God 
seal his affair with the fairest end). 


228, n. 2 (S): 

Man being made up of an [outer] sense (fzss) and an [inner] meaning 
(ma‘nd), the former is the body and the latter the spirit. [Further, the “sense” 
is as the “vessel” (al-wi‘a’) to the spirit, which is the meaning, the body 
being “sealed” (makhtim) upon the spirit until the time of the disengage- 
ment of its parts (nfikak ajzat-ht). 


228, n. 4 (H): 

As this “heart” is an “isthmus” (barzakh) between the Holy Spirit and the 
soul and natural sense (fabi‘at al-hiss), the spirit invokes Holiness and the 
perfection of man by [the name of] its Lord, the Lord of the jenn and of 
mankind (rabb al-jinn wa-l-ins),' while the soul calls to the evil of sense and 
vile nature (si al-hiss wa-tabi‘at al-rys); and the judgment between them goes 
one way and the other. 


228, n. 5 (Hb): 

The “mighty” secret from the Holy Spirit alights in [the mystic’s heart] 
and calls forth perfect joy; but when figments of imagination and fantasy 
and the evil insinuation of sense (waswas al-hiss) fill [the heart], they cause 
utter “distress”; and [the mystic] wavers between the two [extremes]. [H 
denies that Ibn al-‘Arabi was subject to such vacillation, however]. 


229, n. 16 (H): 

Union without separation, continuity with no interruption, are qualities of 
the Seal of the noble saints (Fa-/-wisalu bi-la fisal” wa-l-ittisalu bi-ghayri nfisal™ 
khisalu khatmi l-awlwya’ (-kiramz). 

229-30, n. 17 (Hi): 

For the messenger of my Lord (rasil Rabb-t) indeed came to me, “inform- 
ing me of the appointment of the noble Seal of the saints’”—he being the 


' Cf Qur. 114: 6. 
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trustworthy, Holy Spirit (al-ruh al-qudus al-amin), who brought him a sure 
announcement (naba’ yagin).... 


230, n. 25 (HA): 
But the Master, al-Tirmidht (May God have mercy on him unto eternity!), 
did not reveal that secret, but, rather, he expounded [only] its exoteric 
aspect, never plumbing the depths of its esoteric level, because he was not 
entirely acquainted with it. For the exoteric has its scholars and the esoteric 
its saints, and the one does not infringe upon the territory of the other. 
(Our commentator modulates this rather obtuse judgment on the next 
page, allowing that al-Tirmidhi may simply have been duly cautious, allow- 
ing that, after all, there is a venerable tradition of Muslim mystics who 
have managed to balance the external and the internal aspects of religion, 
from al-Hasan al-Basri, al-Junayd and al-Ghazzali, down to Ibn al-‘Arabr 
and Sadr al-Din al-Qinawi.| 


231, n. 26 (S): 

[The Seal of the saints, or Jesus] is superior to the Szddig [sc:., Abu Bakr] 
by virtue of [his] inward prophethood (nubuwah batinah) and outward saint- 
hood (walayah zahirah)—|the first of] which the Siddig lacks, having only 
one aspect. 


231, n. 27 (Hi): 
Know that the station of the Seal is the station of the “Fabulous Gryphon” 
(rutbat ‘anga@ mughnib),...because the station of the Seal is the “exalted 


Encounter” (al-liga@’ al-alt), which perception [al-basar] cannot reach—and 
neither can the insights [s., basirah| of the seddigs—because it is “existent in 
name, non-existent in body” (mawyidat al-ism, ma‘dimat al-jism). 


231, n. 30 (Hy): 
[Al-Hyazi’s comm. on this verse, based on a trad. deriving from Matt. 7: 
6, illustrates the saints’ “jealousy” for the Divine secrets:].... As [the 


Prophet] said (May God bless and keep him!): “Do not cast pearls into the 
mouths of dogs. For the world is a cadaver (jtfah) which [only] dogs would 
want. And do not bind jewels around the necks of swine [symbolizing love 
of the world]... .” 


232, n. 37 (HA): 

[All of the grades of sainthood below that of the Seal are affected] in accor- 
dance with their [particular] conditions with a kind of dim-sightedness 
(ramad) which “startles” them from the perception of their Lord; and for 
that very reason they are ardently desirous of the vision [of God] (Be He 
Exalted!), ever imploring [Him]: “Show us, that we might gaze upon You!” 
But their longing for the vision is simply indicative of their detachment and 
separation [from God]. For in them is a mountain of external description 
(? jabalu rasm”)*? and a heaviness of mass (takaththufu jism™), and it is in them 
a kind of disease and a sickness. 


? Cf the words of Moses in Qur. 7: 142. 


3 The mountain mentioned in the above-cited verse. 
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232, n. 38 (M): 

By the first “five” is meant (But God knows best!) that man as such 1s 
capable of becoming an apostle, a prophet, a scholar (‘alim, “knower”), a 
saint or a ;+ |... while the second “five” (But God knows best!) signifies 
the perfect man’s capability of becoming one of the “poles” (agtab), one of 
the “stakes” (awtad)—who are the ministers (wuzara’)—or one of the élite 
(khawass), one of the “substitutes” (abdal), or the “chiefs” (nugaba’);...and 
the third “five” (But God knows best!) signifies that man might become a 
believer or an infidel, or obedient or sinful, or neither obedient nor sinful 
(as with the lunatic). 


232, n. 39: 

A class of saints styled the Rajabiyin (men of Rajab) are said to number 
forty in the Fut.-Y., XI, 285-86), while another class, the nwaba’ (nobles), 
are 40 in Jstelahat, 57. As we see in the foll. note (n. 40), however, these 
latter are clearly described as being eight in the pages preceding the above- 
cited Futihat passage. To increase the confusion, cf also n. 41, where yet 
another class seems to be the referent! 


233, n. 42 (H, M & S): 

All of the comms. use the later reading, da/, in place of jim, and none of 
them attempt to reckon the numerological value of this patent cryptogram 
(but see infra), but, instead, simply interpret the kha’ as standing for “the 
expiry of the end (@khir) of time”; and the dal, for “the passing away of 
the state of the world (dawlat al-dunyaé)” [in H]; while fa is glossed [by M] 
as “the annihilation (fana’) of the succesive signs [of the eschaton?] (al- 
‘alamat al-mukarrarah).” What is most interesting to note is that M and, con- 
sequently, S, are here clearly based on the interpretation of H, though they 
do not elsewhere demonstrate much familiarity with it. This might be taken 
to indicate that in the mid-10th/16th-cent., al-Hyazi’s Aghrab (H) was 
available, although its extremely idiosyncratic approach did not lend itself 
to use for serious study of the ‘Angd@’. 

[Under the rubric of fan@ madlil al-kurur, all three comms. then go on 
to recount trad. eschatological material, M and S quoting the foll. hadith 
(related in Ibn Mayah, Fitan, 28; cf also Abu Daud, Malahim, 12):] 

The Prophet (May God bless and keep him!) emerged from an upper 
chamber while we were conferring together about the [last] Hour, so he 
said: “The Hour will not be until ten Signs (dyat) come to pass: the rising 
of the sun from its place of setting (fulu‘ al-shamsi min maghribi-ha), [the 
appearance of] the Antichrist (a/-dayal), the smoke (al-dukhan), the beast (al- 
dabbah\, Gog and Magog, the emergence (khuri7) of Jesus, son of Mary 
(Peace be upon him!), the occurrence of three lunar eclipses (s., khusif)— 
one in the East, one in the West, and one over the Arabian peninsula— 
and the eruption of a fire from a pit in Aden, which will drive people to 
the gathering-place [for the Judgment] (al-mahshar). ...” 





* The word is deleted here, but “malami” (a type of Sufi who deliberately sought 
the disapprobation of common society) appears to be written in the margin. 
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[At this point, al-Sa‘dr, having added up the numerical value of certain 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s words in this verse, announces that the last day(?) will 
occur in 1054/1644, exactly one-hundred lunar years in the future from 
the time of the redaction of his comm. (in 954/1547). Thus, we can appre- 
ciate why the comms. failed to decipher the kha’, the jim/dal, and the /@ 
of the verse: the time had already passed (cf Ibn Khaldiin’s account of the 
commentators’ discomfiture when the year, 683, had elapsed [in Mugaddimah, 
II, 190}). 

[Al-Hijazi’s remarks in this context bear quoting for their inherent 1n- 
terest. Apropos of the emergence of Jesus (as “the Mahdi’s brother”), H 
proceeds to broach the subj. of al-Khadir’s esoteric management of the 
world’s affairs, then imperceptibly reverts to the descent of Jesus at the end 
of time:]° 

[Al-Khadir] is wise in the management and free disposal of [the world’s 
affairs] (hakim fi I-tadbir wa-l-tasarruf fi-him), and oppression and injustice on 
his part are inconceivable even if they appear to occur outwardly, as in 
the case of al-Khadir’s actions with Moses and others.® He is the free- 
disposer of things in the corporeal and the spiritual worlds (al-mutasarnf fi 
l-mulk wa-l-malakii), and the manager in the world of Divine power, as well 
as in the things of Divinity and of humanity (al-mudabbi ft lyabarit wa- 
l-lahit wa-l-nasut); for all creatures derive their livelihood and their suste- 
nance from him although they are heedless and ignorant of him, turning 
away from him or else opposing him, even fighting with him and arguing 
with him, intending to kill him! ...as they have always done also with their 
Creator and Provider, their Preserver, Helper and Supporter [scz., God]. 
For [al-Khadir] is a verifier (mutahagqig) of the secret of his Gracious Lord’s 
saying, “He it is Who in Heaven is a God, and on Earth is a God—He 
being the Wise and the Knowing”’—but mankind has no knowledge or 
understanding of him. 

That is the Great Caliphate (al-khilafah al-kubrd) and the Mighty Deputyship 
(al-nwabah al-uzgma), ... for the Lordly command and Divine permission have 
come to him to descend from the exalted station of the Unity (al-maqam 
al-ahadi al-alt) to the space of the “Fields of the Merciful-Oneness” in Syria 
(fada@ al-nyad al-Rahmani al-wahidi al-Shami)’. . . . 

[In Gen. 7: 11, the deluge 1s said to have come in Noah’s six-hundredth 
year, on the 17th day of the second month. If, instead, we read “after the 
2nd month on the 27th day,” we get 600 + 83 = 683 ! (of p. 532 at n. 51 
of the trn.)] 


> Heb. 6: 20-7: 35g., based on Psalm 110, likens Christ to Melchizedek (in Gen. 
14: 18-20), another prototype of the ever-living al-Khadir. 

© See Qur. 18: 65-82. 

” Qur, 43: 84. 

® The expression, impossible to render into Eng., has ref. to the epithet of 
Damascus, al-Rawdah al-Khadra’, the “Green Meadow” (see ifra), where, acc. to 
Middle Eastern trad., Jesus Christ will descend from Heaven to slay the Antichrist 
at the end of time. 
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233-34, n. 45 (HA): 

[Damascus] is called the “Green Meadow” because it is the station to which 
the Special Seal (al-khatm al-khass) descends, the station between the first 
intellect and nature—that 1s, the station of the universal soul. Now the first 
intellect is a white Pearl, while nature is a black Opal, so that the soul, 
which is [intermediate] between them, is green. Noble Syria is the place 
of manifestation of this station, and so it is called the “Green Meadow.” 


234, n. 46 (H): 

[Apropos of his diatribe against the man of ignorance (jail), al-Hiazi 
digresses to a moral defence of the social role of the Seal of the saints, 
which is the spiritual caliphate:] 

The service of the Seal and the Great Caliphate (Ahidmat al-khatm wa- 
l-khilafah al-kubrd) is the bringing-down of the [lower-] soul’s arrogance and 
frivolity, along with [its] ungodliness and tyranny (al-dayahyah wa-l-fi‘awniyah), 
and the calming of it and submitting it to the legal regulations of the Divine 
law and the traditions of the [Prophet’s] way (ahkkam al-shart‘ah wa-athar al- 
sunnah); and, finally, the binding of it to the service of the people and the 
community (al-ratyah wa-l-ummah), especially this confirmed and praisewor- 
thy, acceptable and laudable, blessed Muhammadan Community [of the 
Siafis]. For this service is service to God in His servants [= mankind] and 
service to the Apostle of God in his community, as well as the service of 
[God’s] law and the [Prophet’s] way; and it is the protection of the king- 
doms of Islam and the towns and countries of the Muslims when the hands 
of [their] enemies are reaching out, as well as the firm resolve (al-himmah) 
to seize the towns and countries of the enemies in every quarter, east and 
west. Thus, between the exoteric and the esoteric caliphs there is a per- 
fect symmetry and codperation and a making of common cause in which 
the one never departs from the other, despite their appearing not to know 
[each other] (taa@hul).... 

[H goes on to attribute the contemporary advent of the tribes of the 
Qizilbash’ to the weakness (khiffah, “slightness”) of the Suff masters of the 
time, along with the religious scholars and the political and military rulers, 
due to their lack of constancy in upholding the Divine law.] 


236, n. 60: 

[The foll. passage was ascribed to an Arab gnostic of the second cent. C.E., 
Monoimus ([‘Abd al-]Mun‘im?), by pseudo-Hippolytus, who quotes him in 
his Elenchos, better known as the Philosophumena (G.R.S. Mead, tr., Fragments 
of a kath Forgotten, p. 223):] 


Cease to seek after God (as without thee), and the Universe, and things sim- 
ilar to these. Seek Him rather from out of thyself; and learn Who it 1s Who 
once and for all appropriateth all in thee unto Himself, and sayeth: “My God, 
my Mind, my Reason, my Soul, my Body.” And learn whence is sorrow and 


’ Turkish tribes which emigrated to Anatolia from the late-7th/13th cent. onward, 
later becoming extremist Shr‘ite (see E./. 2, s.v. Kizil-bash). 
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joy, and love and hate, and waking though one would not and sleeping though 
one would not, and getting angry though one would not and falling in love 
though one would not. And if thou shouldest closely investigate these things, 
thou wilt find Him in thyself; One and Many, just as the Atom; thus finding 
from thyself a Way out of thyself. 


238, n. 14: 

Cf. Qur. 30: 47: “To help believers is incumbent upon Us.” The important 
verse, 8: 72, associates the notions of nasr and walayah, the latter of which 
would become the Islamic designation for “sainthood”: “Those who believed 
and left their homes and strove with their lives and their wealth in the way 
of God, and those who gave them refuge and assisted (nasarii) them—these 
are protecting friends (awliya’), one of another.” 


239, n. 21 (M): 

Jesus, son of Mary, will descend [from Heaven] after the corruption of the 
Earth and kill the seceders (al-khawary) and the Great Antichnist (al-dayal 
al-akbar), resurrect justice in the land, strengthen Islam and faith, and pro- 
duce spiritual blessings (al-barakah) in the world until the coming of the 
Command of God [for Judgment]. 


239, n. 22 (S): 

The first thing that God created out of His Light was the light of Muhammad 
(May God bless and keep him!), which He placed in a lamp/candelabrum 
(gandil) of jacynth suspended from the Divine Throne [whence, in the Light 
of God’s Self-manifestation, the Muhammadan light] “sweats” out of awe 
(al-haybah),...and from a drop thereof Adam (Peace be upon him!) was 
created. Thereafter, [? one-hundred and] twenty-four thousand drops fell, 
from each one of which the spirit of a prophet was created. ['Thus, Jesus 
and all of the other prophets are descended from Muhammad). 


240, n. 36 (S): 

Man is so-named (znsdn) because of the distinguishing characteristic (sefatu- 
hu) which appears in him. For he has forgotten (nastya) the command of 
his Lord, as He has said (Exalted be He!): “Verily, We made a covenant 
with Adam before, but he forgot (fa-nastya), and We found in him no firm 
will (‘azm).”'° Thus, [God] teaches us that man does have a purpose (gharad) 
but he let it fall from the [high] degree of those with firm will (darqat ul 
l-‘azm). 


246, n. 1: 

—As well as in ancient Middle-Eastern Gnosticism (see, ¢.g., the “Hymn of 
the Pearl” in Hans Jonas, The Gnostic Religion, pp. 112-29). Regarding the 
expression, bahr tamis (a fathomless/undifferentiated sea), Ahmed Ates ascribes 
a treatise entitled Bahru Tams” wa-Mawgifu Hams® (The Ocean of Obliteration 
and the Station of Whispering) in Afs. Mansa 1183/13 (ff 142b—199) to 
Ibn al-‘Arabi in his art., “Al-Makhtutat al-‘Arabiyah fi Maktabat al-Anadil,” 


© Qur. 20: 115. 
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Majallat Ma‘had al-Makhtiatat al-‘Arabiyah, 4 (1958), pp. 25-27. On a cursory 
inspection of the microfilm, it seems to me that this rather lengthy work 
may be by a disciple of Ibn al-‘Arabi (Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Ansari’s 
name appears on the last page), but it is worth noting that cryptographs 
not unlike those in our present text (see App. III) are inscribed on the final 
pages. 

246, n. 2: 

[An isharah is a subtle allusion or sign (cf Qur. 19: 29), as opposed to the 
explicit ref. of an %bdarah (expression). They were termini technict in Qur’anic 
hermeneutics as early as Ja‘far al-Sadiq (d. 148/765), and were common- 
place by the time of al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (see P. Nwyia, Exégése coranique 
et langage mystique, pp. 210-11, e¢ al.). Ibn al-‘Arabi devotes an entire chap. 
(54) of the Futuhat to a highly sophisticated gnosis of the ishdrat (see Path, 
246-50), but here it is interesting to note that he is evidently writing with 
a specific passage from the Baydn al-Farg (p. 58) in mind, where the author 
of that treatise has written:] 

The breast (a/-sadr) is the place to which the knowledge of expression 
(alm al-“badrah) is issued, while the heart is the source of the knowledge 
which underlies the knowledge of expression—namely, wisdom and allu- 
sion (al-hikmah wa-l-ishérah). Now, the knowledge of expression is God’s 
confutation of mankind (hugat Allah ‘ala I-khalg) [when] He will question 
them: “What have you done as regards that which you knew?” while the 
knowledge of allusion is the way of the true servant to God (mahayat al- 
‘abd tla Liah) by His guidance of him. 

[Note that in our present passage (see nn. 2 & 3) Ibn al-‘Arabi hints at 
the same correlation between wshdrah and mahayah on the one hand, and 
“barah and huyah (proof, confutation), on the other—exc. that he voc. the 
latter as hayah (pilgrimage) as the context indicates. This, then, is a good 
example of the multivalency of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s text]. 


249, n. 29 (S): 

Were it not for the sun’s praise [of God?], it would not have the surplus 
of light to extend to the essence of its full-moon; for the moon’s brightness 
is derived (muktasab) from the light of the sun. But if the sun neglects praise, 
then its light diminishes. ... Similarly, if the moon neglects praise, the sun 
outpaces it on the occasion of the earth’s intervention (hayliilat al-ard) [between 
them], and its brightness is eclipsed and its essence veiled. 


249-50, n. 32: 

By way of accounting for the “five” with ref. to the wujid al-Haqqg, M men- 
tions the five “pillars” of Islamic practice, and in the margins three other 
suggestions are offered: that the ref. 1s to the five senses, five Divine attrib- 
utes (power, will, knowledge, life and unity), or the 5 letters of the name, 
Allah. S also lists most of these, and includes a detailed explanation of the 
modus operandi of the spirit’s inspiration (nafth = nafkh) of the gnostic’s heart 
(ff 17-17b). 
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250, n. 35: 

[Al-Ghazzali wrote in his /hya’? ‘Ulam al-Din:] The pilgrim who sets out for 
the Ka‘bah should bear in mind that he goes to see the Lord, and that, 
by the Lord’s own promise, the sight of the House will be accepted as a 
claim to being vouchsafed the sight of the Lord’s Face in the World to 
come ..., even though the lover will seek the presence of the Beloved with- 
out looking toward a reward” (tr. by G.E. von Grunebaum, in Muhammadan 
Festwals, p. 45). 


253, n. 59: 

Al-Sa‘di inserts a long quote from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Tadbirat, 216-17, at this 
point (ff. 19-19b), which he represents as a description of the Black Stone 
(= haar al-bayt), but which actually describes the haar al-baht (= al-bahit or 
bahtah), a certain stone, variously described (see J. Ruska, ed. and tr., Das 
Steinbuch des Anstoteles, pp. 8-14), which was found by the Atlantic Ocean 
and was highly prized in the Maghrib for its marvelous properties. 


254, n. 64 (M): 

Consider how he has established for you, after the completion of the noble 
pilgrimage, the tangible image (al-sirah l-mahsisah) by way of his return 
(rujii‘u-hu) ...to [his] homeland and people. ... 


254, n. 71 (S): 

[Al-Sa‘di paraphrases Qur. 7: 143: “Moses] said to his Lord, ‘Show me 
[Your Self] that I may look upon You.’ He said, ‘You will not see Me’ 
[end Qur. quote] because you will be in the intermediate world of mystic 
annihilation (barzakh al-fana’), and the transitory (al-fant) cannot see Me 
because the transitory cannot see the Enduring (al-baqz).” [But from what 
follows it is clear that by al-fant here S means “he who is in the state of 
mystic annihilation (fanda’).”] 


255, n. 74 (S): 

All created things (al-makhligat) beside the [cosmic] Footstool are as a grain 
cast out in the desert, while the Footstool next to the [cosmic] Throne 1s, 
likewise, as a grain cast in the desert. The Self-manifestation of the Lord 
to the “Moses of piety” (Musa l-taqwa) [consists in] the “Throne” of faith 
becoming concealed in the “Footstool” of the heart, the Moses of piety 
falling down unconscious and the mountains of the lower-soul crumbling 
to dust, as the universal passing-away (al-fand’ al-kullt) takes place... . 


255, n. 76 (M): 

Do you not see in the case of Moses (The blessings and peace of God be 
upon him!) when the Real revealed Himself to him, how the mountain 
crumbled to dust and [Moses] fell down overwhelmed by fear of the 
Theophany? How, then, will it be in the case of the saint, whose degree 
is below that of the prophet? It is quite likely that in the state of the 
Theophany the saint would die (yufangqu l-hayata). 

257, n. 8 (S): 

[The “state of the Mighty Ruler” is] Egypt, for all rulers of Egypt are called 
“the Mighty” (al-aziz), even as every ruler of Rome/Byzantium is named 
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“Caesar” (Qaysar) and every ruler of Persia, “Khosrau” (Azsra@). In short, 
then, among the signs [of the eschaton] is the emergence of the “state of 
the Mighty Ruler” [sez., Egypt as the “Babylon” of Rev. 17: 5 and 18: 10 
& 21?]; and with its passing away shall come the Seal of the saints, or the 
one whom God strengthens with His victory—that being the heart. [ Later, 
al-Sa‘di suggests that the ‘az?z might be either Jesus, the Mahdi, or both.] 


258, n. 16 (S): 

That is, after the emergence of the Mahdi. For the Sufyani will send an 
army to battle with him. They will go to the “Fragrant” city (al-fayha’), the 
City of the Prophet,'' and make war upon it for three days and nights. 
Then they will head for Mecca, until,...in the desert, God will send 
Gabriel (Peace be upon him!) to destroy them. When he reaches them he 
will stamp the earth with his foot so that they are swallowed up [in the 
earthquake]. 

Similarly, when the “Mahdi of your being” (Mahdi wujiidi-ka) emerges 
and Satan sends out an army [against you], as God has said, “Urge your 
horse against them!” (Qur. 17: 64), for they will enter the “city of your 
being” in a moment of heedlessness, and the army of Satan will master all 
that is within, spreading corruption therein... . 


260, n. 30: 

I do not understand the full relevance of this passage relating to the story 
of al-Khadir and Moses, nor even the precise significance of the symbols 
of the “servant”, the “fish”, the “breakfast”, efc—not to mention the mean- 
ing of sarab (see next note). Ibn al-‘Arabi’s obscure remarks on the subject 
in his Jsra’, 114-15, raise more questions than they answer.'? As Chodkiewicz 
has shown in his ground-breaking exposition of the Qur’anic correlations 
with the fas! al-manazil -section of the Futuhat (in Chap. 3 of An Ocean 
without Shore), Ibn al-‘Arabi’s reflections on the “Sarah of the Cave” inform 
Chap. 366 of the Futuhat, so that the refs. to “sustenance” (nzq, ghidha’) 
there may be taken to signify the gut of our present passage. On the gen- 
eral subj. of Moses in Sufi thought, see L. Gardet’s app. in his Mystique 
musulmane, pp. 261-71. 


260, n. 31 (S): 
You, O questioner, if the Moses of faith is your “servant”, the Prophet’s 


way your “sustenance”, and the Qur’an your “sea”, then the signs (al- 
‘alamat) will appear manifestly to you. 


261, n. 40 (S): 

[Al-Sa‘di turns Ibn al-‘Arabi’s subtle critique of the prophets vs-a-vis the 
saints into a criticism of the prophet of Judaism in particular:] The prophets 
[such as Moses] do not have authority as to inspiration (al-hukm bi-l-ilham) 


'! That is, Medina, called by its old name, Yathrib, in some trads. “The Fragrant” 
is actually an epithet of Damascus, whence comes the Sufyanid force. 

2 The ed.’s note (p. 114, n. 42) to the effect that “the son of Nin” (/6n Nin) 
is Jonah (= Dhu l-Nian) may be incorrect. Rather, I think it is Joshua, Yuwashsha‘ 
or Hisha‘a b. Nun (see Num. 13: 16), Moses’s young successor. 
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even though they are well-versed in the reality of it, because legal com- 
mandment (al-taklif) bears upon the lower-souls (al-nufis), not the essences 
and inner spirits (al-haqa’1q wa-l-asrar). Hence, when the Moses of faith fol- 
lows the Khadir of Divine secrets and requests of him guidance [al-irshad]| 
in the knowledge of the realities, the things which God commanded him 
to bring together [?] at the place where the two seas of the Law and the 
Truth meet [cf Qur. 18: 60], [al-Khadir] says to him: “You will not be 
able [to bear] that, because [you are] harsh in the matter of religion (sahib 
al-ghilzah ft l-din) and you censure that which does not occur in your law 
(tadhummu ma la yakiinu ft shar‘-ka).” 


264, n. 9 (S): 

The doors of the Mightiest King (al-Malik al-Aam [viz., God]) in the time 
of prophecy are the prophets (Blessings and peace be upon them!), and 
their entry unto the King [in that age] is in the fulfilment of the [social 
and religious] necessities (gada’ al-hawa’y)—or, rather, by [God’s| sending 
of the Revelation concerning that of which they had need;—while, in the 
time of sainthood [scz., since the mission of Muhammad, the “doors” are] 
the saints, because they are the deputies of the prophets (Ahulafa’ al-anbwya’). 


264-65, n. 10 (S): 

The prophets are the doorkeepers of the Mightiest King, so that whoever 
enters unto [Him] without [their] permission, straightway they are delivered 
to execution. Similarly, regarding the [Divine] Unitary Presence (al-hadrah 
al-ahadiyah), whoever enters into It without the permission of the lawgiver 
is destroyed [and] delivered up to the sword of the law. 


270, n. 59 (S): 

[Sarat Yasin] is called “the superabundant” (? al-mi‘ammah, q.v. in Lane, 5.z. 
mi‘amm) because it makes universally accessible (‘ammama) [for] him who is 
its devotee the goodness of both Abodes [sci., This world and the Hereafter], 
and it is the prophylactic (al-dafi‘ah) par excellence against every evil and the 
provider (al-gadzyah) for him of every need. And it is the heart of the Qur’an, 
pre-existent (gadim) before the first creation of the world, for it is the [ver- 
itable] Speech of God (kalam Allah)... [concerning which the various the- 
ological schools do not differ except} in the matter of its temporality and 
its eternity (hudithu-hu wa-gqidamu-hu). For the people of the Real (ahl al-Haqq 
[the Siifis]) the Speech of God is not of the nature of [perceptible] letters 
and sounds, but is an eternal attribute established in the Divine Essence 
[with which the very idea of] silence is incompatible... . 


270, n. 66 (M and 8): 
When I[ concealed myself with my primal element (as! ‘unsur-7), being hid- 
den within it, it kept me from his knowing in the concealment of my sub- 
stance (ghaybat tin-t) [—-after which, M quotes the hadith gqudst: “I was a 
hidden Treasure, but I desired to be known,” etc. (see pp. 361-62, n. 86, 
et al.). For his part, S comments:] 

Because, while Adam (Peace be upon him!) was created out of the Light 
from which the Muhammadan Arising (al-nash’ah al-Muhammadiyah) was also 
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created, that [pure origin] became concealed in deepest secrecy (ft katm 
al-khafa’) [throughout], stage after stage, until it came to the condition of 
clay (al-salsal), and it [the Light] was deposited therein to await the term 
of its appointed time.... 


279-80, n. 29 (M): 

[God] manifests to [the perfect man] the sign (al-‘alamah) that he is (him- 
self) the Seal of the imamate (khdtam al-umdmah) with respect to particular 
Muhammadan sainthood, which is the universal station of the Pole (al- 
qutbtyah al-kulliyah). [In this, however, al-Maqabiri anticipates too much, 
since Ibn al-‘ArabI nowhere specifies in the ‘Angad’ that either he himself 
or anyone other than the “Solar figure” here described is the Muhammadan 
Seal of sainthood. Moreover, he did not indicate in the passage from the 
Futihat discussed in the preceding note (n. 28) that he was the Seal—or 
even, in fact, that he knew at that time (594/1197~98) the actual identity 
of the Seal, which he could have learned only at the beginning of the foll. 
year (see next chap.). Finally, Ibn al-‘Arabr seems never to have confounded 
the Seal or the Mahdi with the qutb (but cf below, p. 286, n. 45). Not- 
withstanding all of this uncertainty, however, it is true that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
makes statements in the ‘Anqa@’ (see, e. 85 Q2, pp. 83-84) which clearly imply 
that, as far as the individual mystic is concerned, the real Seal of saint- 
hood 1s within.] 


282-83, n. 15 (S): 

[That is, he beheld the Seal of the saints of the Real by means of] mys- 
tic inspiration (al-adham). Thus, it is related in hadith [source?] that the 
Prophet (May God bless and keep him!) used to practise mystical devo- 
tions (kana yatahannafu) in the cave of Hira’ untl the prophetic inspiration 
(al-wahy, “revelation”) came to him. It is similar with the gnostic if he 
accedes to the seat of the comprehensive Imamate in truth (mag‘ad al-imamah 
al-thatiyah b1-l-sidq). 


292, n. 39 (S): 

[After quoting a trad. to the effect that certain peoples of the latter days 
(aqwam yatiina fi aklir al-zaman), who would believe in the Prophet despite 
never having seen him, would stand face to face with his very brethren 
(zkhwan), al-Sa‘di continues with this peculiar comment:] Similarly, the 
time of the external senses (zaman al-hawass al-zahirah) will catch up with 
the time of the internal (al-batinah) senses, for internal-sense time “precedes” 
external-sense time. And when the external catches up with the internal 
and acquires the praiseworthy qualities from the internal senses, the [external- 
sense] organs will be developed and [their scope] extended. [After this, 
S quotes the well-known hadith qudsi, “...he will hear by Me and see by 
Me,” ete.]. 


297, n. 46: 

(The foll. passages treating of the “two imams” who are subordinate to 
the gutb (the head of the Suff hierarchy), are from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s &. al- 
Qutb wa-l-Imamayn (in Ras@i, 7. 19, pp. 1-2):] 
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Know (May God grant you success!) that God (Exalted be His Praise 
and sanctified be His Names!) made the station of the Pole of the Presence 
(manzil al-qutb min al-hadrah) to be the resting-place of the Secret (manzil al- 
sr) and the custom of the Divine Names (hijtrat al-asma’ al-alihah).'° Then 
He made the station of the Imaém who stands at the Left-hand of the Pole 
to be the resting-place of Glory and Intimacy (al-jalal wa-l-uns). He has the 
name, “the Lord” (a/l-Rabb), for to him pertains the restoration of the world 
and plant-life (salah al-‘alam wa-l-nabat)—with him being the secret of nour- 
ishing (sirr al-taghdhiyah)'* and in his hand the keys (al-magdalid). He is the 
Righteous Lord in the world (al-sayyid al-tahi fi [-Glam), the Sword of the 
Pole (sayf al-imam al-qutb). 

Next, [God] made the station of the Imam who stands on the Right of 
the Pole to be the resting-place of Beauty and Fear [of God] (al-jamal wa- 
l-haybah). To him belongs Dominion and Authority (al-mulk wa-l-sultan), de 
jure, not de facto? and in his hands are the keys of the world of spirits 
(maqalid ‘alam al-arwah) freed of oppressive forms (al-suwar al-musakhkhirin) 
and the modality of their organization (kayfiyat hay’ati-him)'® in the Divine 
Presence. ... 

[God] made the Imam of the Left to be one with two countenances (dhit 
wajhayn), a composite face which is directed toward the world, and a sim- 
plex one facing the Pole; while He made the Imam of the Right to be of 
one face (dhi wah wahid) and the back of a head (gaf, “occiput”),'’ after 
which He caused him to lose consciousness of the back of his head, so 
that, if asked, he would say that he was a face without a back thereof. 

We have already explained the station of the two imams in the sphere 
of the heart in our book, Mawdagi‘ al-Nwjiim"®.... 


306, n. 33 (M): 

[M glosses “the presence of Divine colloquy (fadrat al-mundjah)” as} the 
presence of God (hadrat Allah), in which [the mystic] abides to the extent 
of his capacity.... [This is crossed out by the copyist, however, and the 
foll. is given in the margin:] Rather, it is the [presence of Divine] Oneness 
(al-ahadiyah). For it is clear from the words of the Master that all that he 
speaks of in this and his other works is from the mouth of the Real (ala 
lisan al-Hagq), since he received instruction from Him in the “sure abode” 
(maq‘ad al-sidg, the “seat of truthfulness” of Qur. 54: 55). 





'S Higirah (as voc. in Ms. Carullah 2080, f. 110): “custom, manner; state, condi- 
tion”. We could also read hajirah (high noon; apex?). Is this cognate with Ayrah (the 
Prophet’s emigration)? 

'! Foll. Ms. Carullah 2073, f. 113b. 

'S Bi-l-magami la b1-l-fih. That is, spiritually and in secret, but not in actuality; 
or, perhaps, rather: “by mystical insight and inner standing, but not effectively.” 
The imam of the right ranks below his counterpart on the left, who is the heir- 
apparent to the Pole. 

'6 As in both mss. noted above. Kayfiyah: “modality; state” (= Gr., pototés). 

'7 As in both mss. 

'8 See pp. 138-39sq. therein. This chap. of the Mawaqi‘ is the one that was added 
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313, n. 11 (M): 

Desire—that 1s, love (al-makabbah)\—cannot be comprehended except by 
one who bears it—that is, undergoes it [_yu‘@lyu-ha]. “Love” is an expres- 
sion for attachment (al-hubb), which is made up of the two letters, fa’ (“h”)— 
which is of the spirit (al-ruh)—and ba (“b’), of the body (al-badan). For 
man cannot evoke love until he distinguishes between spirit and body. 


314, n. 25 (M): 

[This revelation takes place] through the mediation of the spirit of inspi- 
ration (b1-wasitat rasul al-ilham). What is meant by “revelation” (al-inzal) is 
[simply] knowledge of [revelation’s] meanings, which is cast into [the saint’s] 
heart, that he might behold wisdom and the secrets, and be illuminated by 
the lights. 


322, n. 34 (M): 

Do not imagine that the Master is claiming a station (rutbah) above that of 
the prophet, Moses (Blessings and peace of God be upon him!) in this 
account, but, rather, [he simply points therein to a certain] deficiency, 
weakness or shortcoming in his nature (nafsu-hu). [The remainder of the 
passage is unclear, but seems to read:| For the spintual striving of [Moses] 
(mujahadatu-hu) led him to deviate from his essential nature (Aharaja ‘an dhati- 
fi), as in the case of his killing the enemy of God ..., while he would not 
have killed the Copt, except by leave from God and [on account of] a 
wisdom with which God acquainted his heart, despite. ... For he was com- 
manded to undertake, in the first place, the holy struggle of his lower-soul 
(mujahadat nafsi-hi) and its forcible restraint (zajru-ha) from its base cravings 
and intoxications (? shahawatu-ha wa-mustahashshatu-ha l-madhmiimah)"? .. . [but 
of. p. 323, n. 37 (end)]. 


328-29, n. 6 (M): 

[Yagut is a Persian word denoting the sapphire (or jacynth, hyacinth) of 
whatever variety: ahmar (ruby, or carbuncle, jamrt), asfar (topaz), or azraq/kuhlt 
(blue sapphire). By itself, the term generally designates the ruby, consid- 
ered the finest of the types (see Ruska, Das Steinbuch des Anstotelis, pp. 99sq. 
and 135sq.). ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Qashani defines the yagitah al-hamra’ as “the 
soul, (so colored) because of the mixture of its luminosity with the dark- 
ness (of the body)... .” (fstelahat al-Siftyah, p. 66; but cf Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
Istilahat, 68, where the universal soul is the emerald, al-zumurrudah). ‘Vhis 1s 
not the actual signification of the expression here, however, as we see, also, 
below, on p. 335 at n. 71. Al-Maqabiri comments as follows:] 

The ruby (al-yaqit al-ahmar) is a metonym for the great secret and mighty 
principle (al-sirr al“agim wa-l-rukn al-aziz). It 1s described as being red [= 
ruby] because that is the most precious of all gems and the rarest in exist- 
ence, not to be found except in the treasuries of kings because of its nobility. 


a few years after the orig. composition, acc. to a note in the Hilyat al-Abdal (in 
Ras@il, 1. 26), p. 8. 
19 See I[stlahat, 63, s.v. muahadah. 
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329-30, n. 16 (M): 

But as it was decreed in pre-eternity that our Prophet, Muhammad (May 
God bless and keep him!), would [behold] the Divine Self-manifestation 
without mediation when “he was distant two bows’-length or closer,””? he 
was the “Master of the age” (sahib al-zaman) absolutely, none of the [other] 
prophets supporting him (yuwast-A:) or equalling him (_yusdwi-hi). For he 1s 
the source of wisdom (asl al-hikmah) and the wellspring of prophecy and 
sainthood ( yanbi‘ al-nubiiwah wa-l-walayah). .. . 


339, n. 1 (M): 

[Al-Maqabiri writes of the Divine attributes (f. 78):] The attributes [of God] 
(al-sifat) are [what] is not the [Divine] essence, nor other than that.?! They 
are divided into two classes, the attributes of essence and of [Divine] acts 
(al-af al). The first are life, power, knowledge, will, hearing, sight and speech, 
and nothing besides. The attributes of actions are also divided into two 
classes: the attributes of beauty (al-jamal) and those of majesty (a/-jalal). For 
God created out of the attributes of beauty the spirits of the prophets, reli- 
gious scholars, saints, and Paradise and its people, as well as the angels 
and other good things (al-umir al-murdiyah); while He created with the attrib- 
utes of majesty the jinn and the devils, Hell-fire and its myrmidons (al- 
zabaniyah: ‘a class of angels who torment the damned in Hell’) and every 
despicable—.” 


342, n. 26 (M): 

[M understands the “free will” to apply to God rather than man:] The 
free-will in [Him] is indicative of the fact that the Creator (al-Bar’) is a 
free agent (fa%l mukhtar) rather than a necessary agent (/a%l miyjab), con- 
trary to the teachings of the philosophers (al-hukama’). [He then continues:| 
But the Real’s willing of sainthood for His servant, as well as His purification 
and sanctification of him and drawing him near, takes place in pre-eter- 
nity, before the writing of the [cosmic] Pen. Then the Pen renders com- 
pensation [to all creatures] in accordance with the precedent Will of Divine 
providence. ... 


344, n. 39 (M): 

(“The heights” (al-avaf) are] the heights of the partition (a7a@f al-hyab) |sep- 
arating off] the “upper chambers” (a‘dliyah). It is the wall (al-sir) placed 
between them [vz., Heaven and Hell?]. It 1s the plur. of ‘uzf, as in the ‘urf 
(mane) of a horse,” that being something that rises above a thing. For the 
“men” (ryal) [of the heights are therein] shown to be higher (a‘raf, “more 
knowledgeable”) than others, a group/sect of the Unitarians (ta@ifah min al- 
muwahhidin) placed ... between Paradise and Hell until such time as God 
should determine His will concerning them. They are said to be a people 


2° Qur. 53: 9, treating of Gabriel’s approach to the Prophet. 

21 This is, of course, the “orthodox”, Ash‘arite position on the status of the Divine 
attributes. 

22 Also the crest or comb of a rooster. 
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(gawm) made up of all degrees of the prophets and martyrs, or else the best 
of the believers and the learned among them, or the angels. ... 


344, n. 41 (M): 

That is, [God] created [Adam] in the form in which he died (‘ala sirat-hi 
llatt mata ‘alay-ha).”? For the definition of man (ta%f al-insdn) is “a body (ism) 
which grows, senses and is moved by will,’ whereas Adam was not such 
a growing body, since the Creator created him all at once in the form in 
which he [later] died.... But do not imagine any other [interpretation of 
the phrase, “his image”’] than this, or else you will be an heretical anthro- 
pomorphist (mutashabbith mulhid)\—May God keep us from that! 


350, n. 48 (M): 

It is said that when Nimrod (Namrid) declared, “Verily, I give life and I 
cause death,”** [Abraham] responded to him that the life-giving of God is 
the return of the spirit to the body. But Nimrod asked if he had actually 
seen [God do that], and [Abraham] was not able to say yes, ... [so, there- 
after] he asked his Lord to show him in order that his heart might be put 
at rest (see Qur. 2: 260). [Regarding the four birds mentioned in the remain- 
der of the verse, M identifies them as a peacock (symbolizing vainglory), a 
rooster (meanness), a crow (hopelessness), and a dove (concupiscence)—or, 
as some say instead of the latter, a vulture, no doubt signifying rapacious- 
ness. He then concludes that God chose to use birds in the demonstration 
because they are of all animals the closest to man.] 


352, n. 64 (M): 

God bestows that authority and free disposal (al-amr wa-l-tasarruf) on whom- 
soever He wills of His servants, for the states (ahwal) of the saints are quite 
various. Among them are those by whose hands God has manifested His 
favor (al-karamah), instructing their souls therein, and these are the people 
of saintly miracles (afl al-karamat); and among them also are those who are 
higher than this class, these being those who are concealed (mastiiriin),?> who 
offer no demonstration of miracles, but who do not depart from this world 
before they have seen their place in Paradise. 


357-58, n. 46: 
[In Fut.-Y, II, 386, Ibn al-‘Arabi tells of a sage named al-Kasib (an heir 
to Luqman), who was known for his knowledge of the esoteric correspon- 
dence (“%/m al-munasabat) between the worlds, which he apparently inculcated 
in the form of a gnosis of the raga’ (s., ragigah), or “subtle rays” (ashz“ah). 
He quotes al-Kasib as saying:] 

Truly, God has placed all knowledge in the celestial spheres (al-affah), 
and He has made man to be a totality (majmii‘) of all of the “subtle rays” 
[therefrom]. For from man to every thing in the world a subtle ray extends 


23 That is, he was created in his mature adult form. 
4 Cf Qur. 2: 258. 


25 Or: “blameless in the eyes of the law.” 
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(mumtaddah), by means of which God channels to {the corresponding aspects 
in} man that which He entrusts to those things; and by means of that ray 
the gnostic can activate ( yuharnku) the [corresponding] thing whenever he 
wills. For there is nothing in the world without an influence (athar) on man, 
and nothing that man cannot [magically] influence. 


361, n. 75 (M): 

The name of the Reckoner (a/-Hasib) adjures the name of the Witness (al- 
Shahid) to bear witness that He is the One in charge of the registration of 
who opposes or obeys Him and the recording of what He grants and 
bestows, reckoning every speck and tittle, “for whoso does an atom’s weight 
of good shall see it, and whoso does an atom’s weight of evil shall see it” 


(Qur. 99: 7-8). 


372, n. 2 (M): 

For [God] created the arising of Muhammadan prophecy (nash’at al-nubuwah 
al-Muhammadiyah) in the most-perfect semblance and most-original form. Do 
you not see that [the Reality of Muhammad] is the glory of the prophets 
(zayn al-anbiya’), the crown of the pure (aj al-asfiya’), and the ornament of 
the saints (hzlyat al-awliya’)—he being the Prophet of mercy (al-rahmah) and 
the Prophet of battle (al-malhamah), as well as the brick of completeness 
(labinat al-kamal)—May God bless and keep him and his family, his com- 
panions, his followers and his helpers! 


375, n. 30 (M): 

[Al-Maqabiri misreads this line, commenting:] Because the Theophany as 
such is undifferentiated, the difference (al-tafawul) arising in reference to our 
capacity (gabiliyatu-na@).... But the Theophany in the Hereafter is beneficial 
for knowledge (muftd li-l-ihatah).” [Rather, it is the Theophany in This world 
which is the more comprehensive (2Aaiz)]. 


377, n. 43 (M): 

Because inasmuch as the existential secret (al-sirr al-wujudt) pervades all of 
the stages [of being] (jam‘ al-atwar), and the branch is secondary to the 
root, each [stage] manifests what is in accordance with—. Thus, the self- 
manifestation of the First (tqallt l-awwal) is [both] a summation and an 
elaboration (majmal wa-mufassal); while the second self-manifestation is a sum- 
mation and the Divine presence (al-hadrah al-alhyah) is the elaboration/par- 
ticularization of it (¢afstlu-hu). [Similarly] the exalted Pen is a summation, 
and the [preserved] Tablet is its particularization; and the hylic substance 
(al-maddah al-hab@’iyah) is a summation, and the ideal world (‘Glam al-mithal) 
its particularization; even as the Throne and the Footstool are to each 
other, and the [etheric] element (a/-‘unsur) and the heavens and their [respec- 
tive] materials (? madidatu-ha).... 

[Moreover] Adam (Peace be upon him!) is a summation, and the apos- 
tles, prophets and others of his children are an elaboration/particulariza- 
tion of him; whereas Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!), insofar 
as he is one of [Adam’s] children, is a particularization/instantiation of 
him, while, in his capacity as the [veritable] “Tree” (? thamarah) of the world 
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and Spirit of its spirit (rif riihi-h1), existence branches out from him and 
grows up out of his comprehensive reality (hagigatu-hu lyjami‘ah). Indeed, 
[Muhammad] is the unity of the whole (ahadiyat alyam‘) and the keys of 
the unseen (mafatih al-ghayb). All are his children, his parts (abGdu-hu), his 
particularizations (tafdstlu-hu) and his consummations (? mutakammali-hu), 
while he is complete (mutakammal) in his parts and his portions.... 


378, n. 50 (B): 
[Foll. is the orig. text of Ms. Berlin 3266 (copied in 597/1201), before the 
marginal notes were added which were incorporated in all of the later ss.:] 

As for the Prophets (a/-nabiyiin), [they are] a perfect copy/replica (nuskhah . . . 
‘ala l-kamal) of those two [wz., Adam and Muhammad; or, the “sublime 
Secret” and “subtle Signification”|]; while the Gnostic-Inheritors (al-Gnfun 
al-warithin) [are] a copy of Adam and the Heart (wasat) of Muhammad 
(Peace be upon them!) in accordance with a most-exact Image (‘ald atgani 
mithal”). And as for the believers (al-mu’miniin), [they are] a copy of Adam 
and the exterior (zahir) of Muhammad (Peace be upon them!) in the pres- 
ence of the [Divine] Majesty (hadrat al-alal). 

[It seems to me that this orig. version is clearly liable to the interpreta- 
tion that the “saints” (awliya’) are in some way superior to the prophets— 
a most dangerous tenet in Islamdom even as late as the 7th/13th cent. It 
is for this reason, I believe, that Ibn al-‘Arabi authorized the interpolations 
added to B, indicated by square brackets [ ] in our text. The two short 
phrases marked by curled brackets { } are not found in B, but appear in 
all later ss. (exc. for once in R). Cf next note.] 


378, n. 51 (Q): 
[The 1934 Cairo edn. (Q.:) presents a version of the orig. text in the pre- 
ceding note somewhat different from the other later ss.:| 

As for the Prophets sent with scriptures and those not sent with scrip- 
tures, and the Gnostics and the Inheritors among all of the nations, and 
the Believers among us, [they are] a copy of Adam and the Heart of 
Muhammad (Peace be upon them!) in accordance with the most-exact 
Image. [The remainder of the passage is as in our text.| 


378, n. 53 (M): 
Consider how the Master equates the believers among us and the gnostic- 
inheritors of all other nations, in that he makes them to be of [the same] 
copy of Adam by the mediation (67-wasttah [stc]) of Muhammad (Peace be 
upon them!). That is because of the nobility of this Muhammadan com- 
munity (sharaftyat hadhithi l-ummah al-Muhammadiyah), they being honored 
because of the nobility of their Prophet. And do you not see how the gnos- 
tic of this community reaches [the level of] the prophets and apostles [of 
other communities], in that they are [all, equally] a copy of Adam and 
Muhammad... ? 

[Such chauvinism, however, is not the purport of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own 
words, either in its orig. text or in the redaction of B, as I show in my 
own comm. for p. 378, n. 50, above.] 
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394, n. 65 (M): 
Then God (Exalted be He!) created the [Divine] footstool from the light 
of the Muhammadan Reality in the most-complete form and most-perfect 
meaning— though there is no “footstool” in reality, nor One seated [thereon] 
(qaid) [?]. It is said that [God’s] footstool is a symbol for His knowledge 
or His dominion (“%m-hu aw mulku-hu), derived from the [notion of the] foot- 
stool/throne of the religious scholar and the king (kurst al-Glim wa-l-malik). 
It is said to be a body/form (jzsm) in front of the throne (al-‘arsh), styled 
a “footstool” encompassing the seven heavens, in accordance with the say- 
ing [of the Prophet] (Blessings and peace upon him!): “That which 1s con- 
tained within the seven heavens and seven earths below the footstool 1s as 
[within] a ring [dropped] in barren lands (ka-halgat™ fi falat™).”*> The supe- 
riority of the throne over the footstool is as the “intellect” of the [above- 
mentioned] “barren lands” (ka-‘agl tilka |-falah) over that “ring”... .7’ 


395, n. 79 (M): 

[Al-Maqabiri paraphrases Qur. 6: 38:] “We have left no qualitative deter- 
minations (ahkém) except We have substantiated them in [man]”; or: “We 
have left no precious thing in existence [naftsat al-kawn| except We have 
confirmed it in the [external] structure of man (haykal al-insan).” 


397, n. 94 (M): 

If man’s spirituality (ruhantyatu-hu) is purified and cleansed of the flaws of 
heedlessness, and his “human-nature” (ndsifttyatu-hu) is abolished [thereby] 
and stripped away from his “Divine-nature” (lahittyatu-hu), then he can be 
described as the Spirit of holiness (raf al-qudus) and sovereign Power (al- 
wilayah) over the world—to rule, to warn, to arouse, and to terrify—accrue 
to him. [Despite his misuse of Hallajian nomenclature, al-Maqabiri’s mean- 
ing is clear.| 


398-99, n. 105 (M & W): 

[M reads this important passage as follows:] Thereafter, the eleventh [sta- 
tion] comes as the counterpart of the first—attached thereto, if you con- 
sider carefully—and it is also the counterpart of the twelfth; while the 
thirteenth, etc. [W makes a full-stop after al-thani, reading:|—are the coun- 
terpart of the second, while the third is of the fundamental principles, etc. 


405, n. 162 (M): 

Do you not see that the earth (aL-ard) was originally a jewel (jawharah)? For 
the Real manifested [this jewel], then gazed upon it with a gaze of Majesty 
(nazaru jalal™) until it liquified into water. Then it became an encompassing 
ocean (bahr muhit) with crashing waves, which turned to foam [zabad]. Then 
God (Exalted be He!) created the earth of that foam, and it settled upon 





*° Cf Heinen, Islamic Cosmology, pp. 78 and 184 (I, 5). 
27 But in the Futahat (-V., Il, 231), Ibn al-‘Arabr actually correlates the throne 
with the body of man (jism al-insan), and the footstool with the soul (nafs)! 
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the water, but began to shake on the surface of the water. Then God cre- 
ated the mountains as pegs (awtad) to hold [the earth], and it became still. 


406, n. 171: 

I read this finely-crafted conundrum, thus: Wa-kullu khalg™ bi-l-idafati, ila ma 
khuliga min-hu yasiru; wa-ila ma kuwwina min-hu ba‘da I-Khilalati_yasiru. The 
rhyming verbs should be read first to make sense out of these lines. 


408, n. 1: 

Although none of the western dictionaries (exc. for Wehr) list “vapor” (in 
the sense of “mist or steam”) as a possible trn. of dukhan (smoke, fume), it 
may be the meaning intended here, as well as in Qur. 41: 11 and 44: 10 
(and the title of Surah 44). Dukhan is rendered there as “smoke” by most 
translators, however, although N,J. Dawood has “a cloud of vapour” for 
the first occurrence (see also Heinen, /slamic Cosmology, pp. 140 [trad. 8] 
and 142-43 [29 and 31], where the same usage is tr. as “steam”). As the 
word also connotes “dearth, drought; hunger”, I would suggest that the 
dukhan mubin appearing to the hungry “between him and the sky” (see Lane, 
s.v. [end]) could be s.th. like a vaporous mirage (sarab) rather than “dust ris- 
ing from the earth in drought’, as the lexicographers prefer to explain (cf 
pp. 411, at n. 38, and 446, at n. 8, et seq.). 


408, n. 5 (M): 

For the supernal world (al-Glam al-‘alawt) is devoid (khal) of the obscuri- 
ties of matter and form (zulumdt al-hayild wa-l-siirah), contrary to the [case 
of the] corporeal world (alam al-juthmani |sic]), which is dense (kathif). 


409, n. 17 (M): 
That is, the seven “much-frequented” heavens (samawat matriigah), [so called] 
because the angels [continuously] ascend and descend in them as if they 


had highways (turuq). 


410, n. 28 (M): 

If the star (al-najm) falls [from the sky], the sphere (a/-falak) continues to 
revolve eternally without it. In this is an intimation that the “perfect man” 
is as the sphere to the stars, while the secrets and the spirits, the sciences 
and the gnoses are as the stars. 


411, n. 35 (M): 

[At this point al-Maqabirl engages in a lengthy exposition of what he takes 
to be “these intimations.” He begins:] The “perfect man” includes these 
four elements which are the root of his constitution, some of them being 
subtle (datifah) and some dense (kathifah)—|[his| nature (al-kayftyah) being var- 
iegated, depending upon its material constituents (mawaddu-hd) . . . in accord- 
ance with the [Divine] providence. 

Variation in [man’s] natural dispositions (a-taba’1‘) and alternation in 
[his] grades {of being] (al-maratib) accrue to him because of [these various 
elements in his being].... Thus, blue and red are the qualities (s., sefah) of 
[Divine] Majesty and Justice, yellow and white are the qualities of Beauty 
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and Grace, as is green. For white and green are [the colors of] the cloth- 
ing of the people of Paradise,” while the people of Hellfire are [dressed] 
in blue and red.... 

[In the remainder of the passage, al-Maqabiri discusses (somewhat inco- 
herently) a theory of the transformations (s., tabdil, “conversion”) of one 
earth into another. | 


414, n. 61 (M): 

God (Be He Exalted!) created Adam (Blessings and peace be upon him!); 
his head of the first earth, his neck of the second earth; his breast [and 
arms] of the third; his hands of the fourth; his back and belly of the fifth; 
his thighs, his genitals’? and his backside of the sixth; and his legs and feet 
of the seventh earth; and he was called “Adam” because he was [made] 
of the “skin” of the earth (adim al-ard). 


418, n. 110 (M): 

What is meant by the “ruby” is the heart (or the spirit) while the “topaz” 
is the soul/mind (al-nafs). [Al-Maqabiri then goes on to explain that when 
the nafs becomes perfect, the ruby, which is the “deposited secret” (al-sirr 
al-mida‘), appears within and seals the nafs with the seal of Divine accom- 
modation and guidance (khatam al-tawfiq wa-l-hidayah).| 


421, n. 126: 

The interpolations found in the texts of V, B2 and Q here and in nn. 127 
and 140, below, were possibly glosses in the hypothetical ms. source which 
I have labeled [X3] in Fig. III (p. 198), which were mistaken as parts of 
the text by V (but not by M). Their fairly complete nature suggests that 
they may have originated in some genuine comm. of the ‘Angad’ other than 
any of which I am now aware. 


425, n. 167 (M): 

In short, the Master establishes that the acquisition (al-talaqggt) of Divine 
secrets without the mediation of an angel (wasitat malak”) is better than that 
[which takes place] through mediation. For this reason the Muhammadan 
community [of the Sufis] 1s superior to all other communities, since most 
of their mystical states (ahwdalu-hum) are receptive to the noble secrets and 
subtle lights from the [Divine] presence without any [angelic] mediation, 
contrary to the practice of [all] previous communities. But beware of under- 
standing the Master (May God benefit us by him and his teachings!) to be 
giving preponderance (rajaha) to general sainthood (al-walayah al-‘ammah) 
over the station of prophecy (maqam al-nubiiwah), as some have contended!” 





*® In the margin a note is added to the effect that yellow has much the same 
significance as green. 

9 Madhakiru-hu, a plur. form of dhakar (q.v. in Lane). 

3° Ka-ma za‘ama-hu ba‘du-hum. | take this to refer to both friends and foes of Ibn 
al-‘Arabi, as, indeed, was the case. Regardless of the Master’s real position on the 
walt-nabi controversy as to tajth (preponderance), al-Maqabiri’s argument as pre- 
sented in this passage is both invalid and irrelevant. In the first place, Ibn al-‘Arabr 
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For [Ibn al-‘Arabi] has already explained in the first place that the [Divine] 
command comes down upon the prophets and apostles in two ways: some- 
times by mediation and sometimes not by mediation. Thus, [both] virtues 
(al-fadilatan) are established for them. 


428, n. 8 (M): 
In that state of mystical annihilation (al-Aalah al-fana’iyah) he [continues to] 
seek the effect of the Divine-legal provision (athar al-hukm al-shar%).... For 


the servant never arrives at a state in which the obligation to observe the 
law (al-taklif) 1s lifted from him. So, consider the path (maslak) of this Master 
(May God benefit us by him!), how he does not neglect the legal courte- 
sies (dab al-shar‘yah |sic]) for a single moment. 


429, n. 15 (My): 

This is the station of the Seal of the saints, that being the highest station 
of sainthood. But do not dare allege that these glorious attributes (al-sfat 
al-jaltlah) can accrue to just anyone, or that the intermediate level of saint- 
hood can realize them. Rather, none but the most-perfect of spiritual souls 
(kawamil al-nufiis al-riihaniyah) [can do so]. 


437, n. 84 (M): 

“The saint shall become a prophet”: Because for every mission of prophecy 
there is a sainthood. We have already explained that you cannot obtain 
the station of prophecy by your own efforts (bz-/-kasb) but only by [God’s] 
gift (b1-l-wahb)—contrary to [the case of] sainthood. [After the lines quoted 
in n. 84, al-MaqabirI continues:] The doctrine of our Lord, the [Great] 
Master, has been [falsely] attacked, but beware lest you understand it to 
be other than [what I have just explained; and, if you do misunderstand it 
so| then condemn it, since it would be [in that case] a part of deceptive 
lore (al-ma‘lim al-ghurirt), for there shall be no prophet after our Prophet 
(May God bless and keep him!). 

“...And the prophet a saint”:—He being the prophet of God, Jesus, 
son of Mary, in particular. That is, when he descends to earth and slays 
the Antichrist (al-dayal), as his descent to earth and his dominion (hukmu- 
hu) in the world shall be by virtue of [his] sainthood, not [his] prophet- 
hood. [For] his prophethood will be hidden (bdtinah) at that time, all of his 
judgments being in accordance with the law (shari‘ah) of our Prophet (May 
God bless and keep him!). 


437, n. 85 (M): 
[Identifying the Caliph/Mahdi and the Seal as Jesus and the other “élite 
saints of God who have reached the highest degrees of sainthood,” M 


does not usually employ the expression, “general sainthood”, but, rather, “general 
prophethood,” which is, in reality, tantamount to sainthood itself. The question is, 
then, whether “general” or “legislative” prophecy is superior, and this issue, as M 
notes, is not decisively determined in the present discussion. Finally, M has over- 
looked the implication of the fact that the Prophet Muhammad received the Qur’4n 
by angelic mediation. 
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continues his description of the latter:] For they are the caliphs of God (Be 
He Exalted!) on His earth: Whenever one of them dies, another individual 
is appointed caliph in his place (ustukhlifa shakhs makdana-hu), except that 
the grade of the saint is [always] below that of the prophet, there being a 
barrier (barzakh) between them which neither can violate. 


447-48, n. 22 (M): 

The difference between the “verifier of the truth” (al-muhaggqiq) and the 
meticulous [scholar] (a/-mudaqqiq), is that the former substantiates [real] issues 
(al-mas@il) with proofs (al-dala’il), whereas the latter merely proves proofs 
with proofs. ... 


450, n. 40 (M): 

“I was a hidden Treasure and I desired to be known, so I created mankind 
(al-khalg) that they might know Me.”?! While the world of sense-testimony 
(Glam al-shahddah) is the gathering-place of the secrets (majma‘ al-asrar), the 
showing-place of the essences of affliction and benefaction (mazhar a‘yan al- 
nigmah wa-l-ni‘mah) and the abode of censure, legal encumbrance and rit- 
ual worship (dar al-ta‘nif wa-l-taklif wa-l-“badah) . . ., its people are dominated 
by two adversaries, one of them from within their own natures—namely, 
the lower-soul (al-nafs)—and the other from outside of them sometimes and 
from inside at others—namely, Satan. But whoever is freed (al-khals) of 
these two enemies from among the natures of man ( jawdhir al-insdn) 1s more 
excellent than the very élite of the people of the Unseen world (‘alam al- 
ghayb), they being the angels. 


454, n. 77: 

[Foll. is C.D. Ginsbury’s trn. of a passage from the Zohar (I, 51a), in which 
the flame of a lamp (= svraj) is used as a symbol for the Divine unity. It 
can be compared with what follows in the tenth “jewel” of the ‘Anga’:] 


Whoso wishes to have an insight into the Sacred Unity, let him consider a 
flame rising from a burning coal or a burning lamp. He will see first a twofold 
light, a bright white and a black or blue light; the white light is above, and 
ascends in a direct light, whilst the blue or dark light 1s below, and seems as 
the chair of the former, yet both are so intimately connected together that 
they constitute only one flame. The seat, however, formed by the blue or dark 
light, is again connected with the burning matter which is under it again. The 
white light never changes its colour, it always remains white; but various shades 
are observed in the lower light, whilst the lowest light, moreover, takes two 
directions—above, it is connected with the white light, and below with the 
burning matter. Now this is constantly consuming itself, and perpetually ascends 
to the upper light, and, thus, everything merges into a single unity (The Kabbalah, 
pp. 107-08). 


457, n. 96 (M): 
If the winds of love and desire (riyah al-mahabbah wa-l-shawq) grow brisk 
upon him and he reach the place of passionate love (mahall al-shaghaf) in 


31 On this trad., see pp. 361-62, n. 86, above. In line with his misreading of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s text (see fin.), al-Maqabirl takes al-khalg to signify the world. 
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his heart, his very being ceases to exist (‘udima wuwjiidu-hu), as he joins with 
the object of his worship (lahiga bi-ma‘bidi-hi). 


463, n. 12 (M): 

[The glorious Scripture (al-kitab al-‘aziz) [sci., the Qur'an] contains the 
Divine-legal judgments and Lordly secrets, so that it is, truly, an wmdam for 
us, our dependence upon it in [matters of] mght conduct and spiritual guid- 
ance (al-rushd wa-l-irshad) being like our dependence on the “speaking Imam” 


[scz., the Prophet?]. 


467-68, n. 54 (M): 

In reality the allusion is to Adam (The blessings and peace of God be upon 
him!), but metaphorically it refers to every “perfect man” with magical 
power (insan kamil mutasarnf), by God’s permission, inasmuch as [such a 
one] is “the caliph of God on His earth.” Or, if you will, you may say 
[that the latter, in] the “city” of humanity (madinat al-insaniyah) is the heart— 
with the secrets and the lights that it contains—while the spirit and the 
inner essence (al-riith wa-l-sirr) are its two ministers (waziran), the outer and 
inner senses its subjects (raTyatu-hu), and the spiritual states proceeding from 
the [Divine] Unitary Presence, its army (jundu-hu). 


468, n. 57 (M): 

[M begins by explaining that this means man’s “affecting the nature of 
God’s attributes (al-takhallug bi-sifati-ht)”; but then he goes on to quote Qur. 
2: 31-32, and to add:] So Adam is “in the image of the Merciful” as 
regards knowledge, power and magical control (al-tasarruf) in the world, 
giving life [to the dead], ... and healing the blind and the leper, with God’s 
permission [cf Qur. 3: 49], and the display of preternatural feats of mira- 
cles (2zghar khawariq al-Gdat min al-karamai). |Finally, he makes ref. to the 
trad. which Ibn al-‘Arabi partially quotes here (see p. 344, n. 41, e¢ al.), 
glossing “His image” as “the locus of the issuance of the [Divine] influences 
and effuences (mahall sudir al-infi‘alat wa-l-tasarrufat).”’| 


475, n. 11 (M): 

Part of the... nobility of the Prophet and his pre-eminence over all of exist- 
ence—that being the world—is his sending forth (irsal) the Seal of the saints 
for the restoration of the world (is/ah al-‘alam) and the slaying of the Antichrist 
(al-dayal) at the hands of this human individual and Lordly secret (al-shakhs 
al-insani wa-l-sirr al-rabbant), until the [whole] earth is filled with justice. For 
the existence of this Seal at the end of time is an increase (ztyddah) in the 
nobility of our Prophet (May God bless and keep him!), in whom is the 
very feeder-line of [the Seal’s] essence (far hagigati-hi) and the source of 
his inner heart and his lights (ma‘din strn-ht wa-anwan-ht). 


482, n. 73 (M): 

[That is to say] I mounted the “Buraq” of the secret of my love (suv 
mahabbat-?) and I cared not at that time that I would be separated from 
my homeland and my family (watan-i wa-ahl-t). Rather, I (easily) relinquished 
my lover (#f7), for the riding-animal of my desires (matiyat ashwaq-i) no 
longer drove me to meet [my earthly] beloved (iqa’ al-mahbib), so that the 
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fever of [his carnal love] (humma-hu) was kept from me and I understood 
the rapture of his [spiritual] essence (fa-sami‘tu ladhdhata ma‘na-hu). Then I 
returned to my homeland and my people, crowned with the crown of favor 
(taj al-karamah) and donning the garb of salvation (hullat al-ikhlas), possessed 
of the attributes of mercy and patience (al-rahmah wa-l-hilm), versed in gnosis 
and knowledge (al-‘wfan wa-l-tlm). This, then, is the journeying of the gnos- 
tics and the stations of the [mystic] travellers. ... 


488, n. 28 (M): 

The faith of Pharoah [cannot be considered valid] because his faculties [to 
act] (guwa-hu) had ceased and he became like one chosen for sacrifice 
(madhbih),* [who has no capacity to choose between good and evil] so that 
his [belated] faith is not counted but, rather, his [previous] infidelity. ... 
This is the [real] doctrine of the Master (madhhab al-shaykh) according to 
oral evidence (al-dalil al-sam‘t), and that which has been transmitted from 
him which is contrary to this has no basis in reality. ... 


489, n. 39 (M): 

Like the angels, according to the view of some, who say that angels are 
incorporeal spirits (arwah mujarradah), while others say that they are subtle 
bodies (ajsam latifah). But in the Master’s language there is [something of] 
exaggeration regarding the ineffability of this “treasure” (‘adam idrak hadha 
l-kanz) inasmuch as it is described in terms of sensual, human qualities (al- 
sifat al-ndsitiyah al-hisstyah) elevated to the spiritual, Divine qualities (al-sifat 
al-ilahtyah al-rihiyah). 


492, n. 60 (M): 

And [the two orphans] will be hedged in ( yuhayyatani) by the gnosis of 
[that treasure]. In this is an allusion to the fact that sainthood has a fixed 
term (amad ma‘lim). 


494, n. 82 (M): 

That is, with respect to [perfect man’s] magical control (al-tasarruf\ in the 
world as to commanding and prohibiting’ and [granting] life and death, 
by God’s leave.... 


497, n. 105 (M): 

What is meant by the “Black Stone” is the lower-soul (al-nafs). Its “black- 
ness” is in reference to the shortcoming (al-tagstr) which appears in [the 
soul}. But in the beginning it was, in accordance with its innate character 
(al-fitrah), white, just as the Stone was originally. But when the hands of 
the disobedient touched it, it became black.** 


32 Sara fi magami harakati madhbih""—e.g., like Isaac (or Ishmael, as most Muslims 
held), the son of Abraham. Madhbih signifies both “one who has been sacrificed or 
chosen for sacrifice” and s.th. that does not require to be slaughtered since it is already 
clean, or pure, such as a thing taken from the sea (see Lane, s.v. madhbih). 

°3 That is, his commands to do good and injunctions against evil must be obeyed. 

# See p. 253, n. 59. 
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906, n. 17 (M): 

[ Jesus’s] singularity (fardantyatu-hu) is in regard to his having no equal (nazir) 
in degree of sainthood, since he is its Seal (kha@tamu-ha), having been sent 
forth first as a prophet and apostle, and, secondly, as a saint. [But, at the 
same time, the Seal of sainthood is said to be manifold (muta‘addidah) in 
that it is not limited to Jesus] but, rather, many might attain unto it in 
their own time.... 


507, n. 31: 

The point is that the real criterion of the Seal’s high status is his spiritual 
merit or station (maqa@mu-hu) rather than the conditioned time of his appear- 
ance (zamdnu-hu)—that is, his physical being. If we were to add an art. 
to magdm in our text, reading the phrase as a simple (rather than a com- 
plex) zdafah-construction, it would be possible to read al-‘yan in its sec- 
ondary signification as an adj. meaning “clear, manifest” (= za@hir\, and thus 
shifting the focus of import from al-‘yan to al-magdm (the spiritual station). 
Moreover, Lane notes (s.v. Gyan) that the Arabic-Persian dictionary, Kanz 
al-Lughah, voc. the term as ‘ayan (= Per., ashkar, “manifest, evident”), which 
would have the advantage in our present context of providing a better 
rhyme with zaman (though Lane doubts the transcription). 


511, n. 1 (Q): 
[At this point, the first printed edn. of the ‘Anga’ (Q.) inserts some lines of 


cryptograms which I have not been able to tr., exc. for random words (e.g., 
‘Isé and b1-l-masth). Nothing corresponding to these particular letters is 
to be found in any ms. (inc. V and B2, closely related to Q’s source), nor 
do they even entirely conform to the key provided by Q (see below, p. 580 
[l. 6]). I give the passage here in case anyone might be able to make sense 
of it:] 


eb dbo ey VE seb er 6 LEI Yee 
der YLL ed PULEL Ee vo-rcdbVY IIe 
LYY Oey KILe ES VY Ye bi che pobe 
Yoomby SceusEV i FrYVYVIl Fd 
dle al list yp JLYr eCLY vo Feo Erb 
roca ol al jai ani Leb pddbedr Y Jey 


35 Hence, the ad)j., fini (corporeal, physical), was contraposed to maqami (spiritual, 
mystical) in determining the Mahdi’s relation to the Prophet, above, on p. 239 at 
n, 22. 
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915, n. 34 (M): 

[This refers to Jesus’s] relinquishing of his way (tartgatu-hu) which he used 
to follow—that is, in accordance with the legal provisions of the Gospel 
(ahkam al-injtl)—in favor of the [more-]exalted way, that of the judgments 
of the Qur’an (tarigat ahkam al-furgan). . . .*° 


519-20, n. 59: 

Al-Maqabiri goes on to quote a more detailed version of the strange trad. 
of the Mahdi’s descent to Damascus (tr. by Rosenthal in Mugaddimah, I, 
194), parts of which appear in the second fadith in this note. 


520, n. 60: 

See al-Dabbi, Bughyat al-Multamis, p. 409 (no. 1213); and al-Nubahi, Ta’rikh 
Qudat al-Andalus, p. 180). Battal < Batalyiist? There was another Ibn Battal, 
‘Amr b. Zakariya’ al-Burhani (Abii 1-Hakam), of Seville (d. 549/1154), acc. 
to Bagdath (in Hadiyat al-‘Anfin, vol. I, p. 803) [unless the similarity of 
deathdates evinces a confusion here]. Al-Maqqari (Nafh al-T7b, vols. V, 
p. 44, and VI, p. 484) quotes Ibn Ghalib as referring to an Ibn Battal al- 
Sanhaji who wrote a famous book on agriculture. 


520, n. 61: 

See also Hadiyat al-‘Anfin, vol. Il, p. 88. Aba Bakr Muh b. Khayr al-Ishbili 
(d. 575/1179) was in correspondence with al-Mazari after his emigration 
to al-Mahdiyah, whence he received an yazah to teach the K. al-Mu‘lim (see 
his Fahrasah, p. 196). Al-Ishbili also mentions the sequel, the Lkmal al-Mu‘lim 
(in ibid.). Katib Celebi lists a Mu‘lim ft Sharh [Sahih] Muslim, not further 
described; and also a A. Mu‘allim al-Tullab, by Ahmad b. Bakr al-Maghnibi, 
but this is a didactic poem (see Kashf al-Zuniin, vol. Il, p. 1741). The Mu‘hm 
bi-Mubhamat Sahih Muslim, by Ibn al-‘Ajami al-Halabi (see G.A.L., I, 160), 
evidently dates from the 8th/14th cent. 


523, n. 85: 

Al-Magqabiri’s rather lame attempt to explain this ref. is based on the 
popular (Jewish) derivation of the name, ‘/séd (Jesus), from ‘lsu (Esau; see 
MacDonald’s art., “Isa,” in EJ. 1). 


524, n. 89 (M): 

That this [hidden] treasure might not be revealed, nor anyone come to 
know of it, except for the one who has sold his life to God (ff Qur. 9: 
111)...and become detached from the human genus and assimilated to 
the character of the angels, his spirit ascending to the presence of Divine 
Oneness. 


925, n. 96: 
In an attempt to explain the ref. to the number, 30, M cites Qur. 21: 105: 
“Verily, we have written in the Psalms (al-Cabir), after the Remembrance 





°° On the various meanings of furgan, see Jeffery, s.v. Here al-Maqabiri’s idea is 
as plain as it is obtuse, since Ibn al-‘Arabi’s point is that the Seal left a higher for 
the lower way (al-tarigah al-sufld). 
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(al-Dhikr = the Torah): ‘My righteous servants shall inherit the earth’” (cf 
Psalms 37: 29), evidently because of the number of letters, 30, foll. and inc. 
the word, al-dhikr, but the copyist has crossed this out and quoted 4: 171, 
inc. the words: “The Messiah, Jesus, son of Mary, the Apostle of God (rasil 
Allah) and His Word...,” which, however, comes to thirty-one letters (but 
if we substitute vai for rasil we will arrive at the correct number). For his 
part, W adds up the values of the letters in the expression, thalathina ‘adad”, 
to get 1170, but offers no explanation for its significance. It could be that 
the thirty Qur’anic passages (mawddi‘) relating to Jesus as the Seal of the 
saints (as opposed to the Mahdr) alluded to in pp. 5llsg. (ff also p. 93) 
are somehow intended. 


530, n. 35 (M): 

—This being the usage of the people of this affair [ahl hadha I-sha’n, the 
Sufis] (May God benefit us by means of them in This world and the 
Hereafter!) of that which has come to them in the station of revelation. 
[Al-Maqabiri glosses a/-nass with “traditional evidence” (al-dalil al-sam7), 1.¢., 
knowledge received on the authority of a shaykh.] 


531, n. 40 (M): 

Because the door of interpretation (bab al-tawil) is very wide, but only he 
from whose inner perception (basirah) God has removed the veil of heed- 
lessness (Ayab al-ghaflah) can attain unto it, this being a place of tral (mahall 
h-l-balwa). 


931-32, n. 40: 

The copyist of M cites a trad. in the margin which foretells the Mahdi’s 
appearance in the year, 599 u., but he adds that al-Qurtubi pronounced 
it spurious (mawdi‘). Then he goes on to point out that, in any event, the 
time had passed w/o any trace of the Mahdi coming to light, exc. that 
“the Master himself claamed to have met him in Fez”—an apparent ref. 
to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s statement in Fut. Il, 49 (21-23) that he met the Seal of 
Muhammadan sainthood in that city in 595.°’ 


532, n. 52 (B, E, R & W): 

[The last page of B (f. 48b) is badly damaged, esp. at the bottom where 
the colophon occurs. In my microfilm all that is visible is: ... sanata sab‘ 
wa-listna wa-khamsi-mrah (the year, 597). There is also some writing in the 
outside margin, which I cannot read. 

[E has a marginal note at the end (f. 47) which is illegible exc. for the 
expression: Balaghat al-mugdbalah. 

{The colophon of R reads:] In the glory of God and by His aid, the 
[copying of this] book was completed on the third [day] of Rabr‘ al-Awwal, 
in the year, 629 [= 29 Dec., 1231]—Praise be to God, Lord of the worlds! 
There is no power and no strength save in God, the Exalted, the Mighty! 
(This, of course, is a late copy of the orig. colophon in the source I have 
called (X). 


37 But of Fut. I, 514 (11-14). 
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[W ends (on f. 69b) with the foll. partly erroneous comments:] My Lord, 
the Master, Muhyi ]-Din Ibn ‘Arabr’® was born on a Friday night, the 17th 
day of Ramadan, in 561 [sz], and he died on a Friday night, the 22nd of 
Rabi‘ al-Akhir, in 638, ...aged seventy-seven years. 


8 W may have been copied in Iran, as the marginal glosses are occasionally in 
Persian. 


APPENDIX TWO 


AL-HyAzrs COMMENTARY 
ON THE “Ano” MuGHRIB (H) 


I have given a brief account of this commentary, entitled R. al-Aghrab min 
al-Ujalah al-Ajab (The Most-Astounding of Astonishing Sketches), and its 
reputed author, ‘Alt b. Muh. al-Hyazt (fl. 907/1501), in the introduction 
(pp. 210-13). In this appendix I will present: 1. a summary of the exordium 
of the Aghrab (pp. 2-12 of Ms. Hact Mahmud Ef. 2347/1), which adumbrates 
al-Hijazi’s intricate system of states/stages (atwdar) of cosmic manifesta- 
tion/development; 2. a summary of the commentator’s own “philosophical 
eschatology” (pp. 67-78) following his verse-by-verse exegesis of the open- 
ing poem of the ‘Anga’ (pp. 12-67); and 3. al-Hijazi’s synopsis of [some 
of] the remaining sections of the book on pp. 78-86. 


Part 1: A summary of the exordium 


[Bold numerals in brackets refer to page-numbers of Ms. Haci Mahmud Ef. 
2347 (inscribed by the orig. copyist, beginning with title-page)]. 


[2] God made the world to be [divided into] states/stages (atwar: s., tawr), 
causing it to be throughout these states a cycle and a course (dawr wa-sayr), 
manifesting its external and internal phenomena (athdr wa-asrar) at each 
turn. [3] And God made certain of His servants to excel in these several 
stages, ordaining some of them to be righteous (abrar) and others pure in 
origin (ahrar), of which there are four states of the former, surmounted by 
four of the latter.! 

These eight states/stages correlate with the eight cosmic spheres of the 
seven “planets” and the earth (while the ninth sphere is the Divine throne, 
encompassing all of the spheres of the universe): the first corresponds to 
the world of the five senses;? the second corresponds to the world of the 
imagination (al-khayal) [4];° the third, to the world of suprarational “instinct” 


' The abrar may be conceived as “righteous” by virtue of dutiful actions (“thus 
it becomes us to fulfill all mghteousness”), while the akrar (freeborn, aristocrats) are 
the same from birth—that is, by their inherent virtue (though both conditions are 
viewed as the effects of God’s will, of course). Hence, in spirituality as in sociol- 
ogy, there is a patent distinction between established wealth and the nouveaux nches. 

2 In this world, which, acc. to H, contains most of mankind, the soul is occu- 
pied with sense-objects and is obscured thereby from ascending to holiness. At this 
level man is just an animal, albeit in human form. 

* Here the mystic is occupied with the experiences of imagination (adhwaq al- 
khayal), whether associated with the “lower soul”, the nafs al-ammarah bi-l-si? (“the 
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(al-wahm);* [5] the fourth, to the world of vision (al-%an), with the rising of 
the “Sun of the reality of man” (shams hagigat al-insdn) therein.’ [6] For the 
mystic dies the “death of the will” (al-mawt al-irddi) at the onset of the sec- 
ond stage, and is on the verge of extinction from this cause until he com- 
pletes the third stage, in which, indeed, he dies and is buried; for, as Jesus 
has said, “No one can enter the kingdom of the heavens and the earth 
(malakiut al-samaéwat wa-l-ard) who is not born a second time (lam _ yiilad 
marratayn).”° 

[7] The fifth stage is that of the spiritual élite (al-khawass), the preceding 
four having comprised the commonality (al-‘awamm). Here, again, al-Hijazi 
makes some intriguing allusions to the Alexander legend: “If the way- 
farer travels to the west, the ‘west’ of nature (gharb al-tabiah), and beholds 
there the Western Sun, the ‘Sun’ of the reality of man when it rises upon 
him out of the terminus of nature’s ‘west’ (‘an nihdyat gharb al-tabi‘ah), as the 
Greek Master-King (al-shaykh al-mahk al-Riimi)—May God sanctify his exalted 
soul!—beheld and witnessed with his own eyes the [fabulous] Gryphon of 
the West (‘anga@’ al-maghnb),” etc. In brief, the wayfarer is made to behold 
here in detail all of the signs of the eschaton (ashrat al-sa‘ah), “for there 
shall appear in his own being the ‘saints’ of the imaginative and the intu- 
itive faculties (awliya’ al-quwd |-khayaliyah wa-l-wahmiyah) and the ‘prophets’ 
of the rational faculties (anbiya’ al-quwa I-‘agliyah)’ divested of the lower, 
imaginal and sensual powers. 

[8] Because of the “death of the [lower-self-|] will” (mazwt al-iradah) these 
“prophets” and “saints” are virtually free of all connection with the human 
soul and its faculties which are constrained by the Divine law, until, ulti- 
mately, the Antichnst of nature (dayal al-tabiah) appears at the end of the 


soul which incites to evil”, foreshadowing of the Freudian id) or the higher nafs al- 
lawwamah (“the soul which blames” = the super-ego). ‘The luminary (ni) of the for- 
mer is the intellect, its theatre (mazhar) the moon, and its guide (murshid) Adam; 
while the luminary of the second is the heart, manifest in Mercury, the “Metamor- 
phoser” (al-mungalib), and its guides, Jesus and John the Baptist. 

* “Where rational discernment (al-fahm) is knocked out, overcome by the onslaught 
of something like a troop of warriors (hum hukm al-bahm [for i-buham ?]), and the 
mystic ceases to be human, passing to the level of animals (rutbat al-bahm, ‘the rank 
of sheep’).” The luminary of this, the third heaven, is the “particular spirit” (al-rith 
aljuz yah), manifest in Venus; and its guide is the prophet, Joseph. 

° H explains that as man appears as man in this fourth fawr, and as an animal 
in the first, so he was as one of the jin (genii) in the second stage and a shaytan 
(devil) in the third, “for in the third stage [the mystic] reaches the place of the set- 
ting of the sun (maghnb al-shams) and finds it descending into a hot spring (ayn 
hamwyah), ...and there he learns what King Alexander, the Greek, learned . . .” (see 
infra). Is this the Orphean-Dionysian plumbing the depths of the infernal in order 
to rise to the heights of the eternal, as the bowstring is drawn back to release the 
arrow upward? 

© Fohn 3: 3 & 5 (cf also / Peter 1: 23). In this section and elsewhere our com- 
mentator develops an elaborate theory concerning the denizens of the hereafter and 
the interworld (al al-akhirah wa-l-barzakh), which, unfortunately, we cannot go into 
here. 
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third stage,’ laying claim to Lordship (muddaty™ h-l-rububiyah) and performing 
miracles through his manipulation of the powers of imagination, until nature 
is corrupted and destroyed. Then Jesus, personifying “the soul at peace” 
(al-nafs al-mutma’innah), will descend upon the blessed land of Syria, the 
Verdant (al-khadra’), and slay the Antichrist. 

Thereafter, Gog and Magog (Yajij wa-Majuj) of the delusive, phantas- 
tical powers (al-quiwa l-wahmiyah . . . wa-l-khayaliyah) pour over the whole earth, 
except for the stronghold defended by Jesus with the rational and spintual 
faculties (al-quwa l-‘agliyah wa-l-qalbiyah), but these wild hordes are slain to 
the last of them in a single night. [9] Then God will send a pleasant breeze 
which will gently end the lives of all who remain, thus setting the stage for 
the universal Resurrection. 

There follows a very elaborate account of the real, spiritual nature of the 
resurrection from the tomb of the human heart, which, however, would 
take us too far afield to do it justice. Suffice it to say that there are two 
Resurrections, the one special and particular to the individual, and the sec- 
ond universal and consummate—which latter, for the Saft, is annihilation 
in, and continuation with, God (al-fana’ ft Llah wa-l-baga’ bi-Liah). 

[10] Continuing with his description of the fifth stage, al-Hiyazi makes 
some casual remarks which are quite relevant to our concern in the pre- 
sent study: “When a single [Divine] insufflation (nafkhah wahidah) is breathed 
into the wayfarer, ‘dead and buried’ in the tomb of his heart, and he 
emerges from this tomb into the fifth stage (which is the Hereafter), there 
will appear all in order in his being the ‘prophets’ of the external intel- 
lections (anbiya’ al-‘ugil al-zahirah) and the ‘saints’ of the interior faculties 
(awliya al-quwa l-batinah),? and there shall become manifest in him the [var- 
ious] seals of the saints (Aiwia@m al-awlya’) and the Seal of the seals (khatm 
al-khitam)... .'° 

“Thereafter, in the sixth stage shall emerge the saints [known as] the 
‘Chiefs of the faithful ones and those brought near [to God]’ (awlya’ al- 
nugaba’ min al-siddigin wa-l-mugarrabin). . . .'' 





’ The discrepancy in the sequence of events here seems not to have troubled 
the expositor. 

® This “future, universal, total Resurrection (al-giyamah al-tammah al-ammah al- 
Gfaqiyah) shall take place at the end of time, and its well-known signs and symbolic 
secrets serve to manifest the universal, total, Muhammadan ‘resurrection’... .” That 
is, the signs of the future, time-ending state are realized in the time-suspension of 
the present, mystical experience. Note the complete identification of eschatological 
and mystical paradigms: ‘The objective, universal content of apocalyptic “fore-history” 
= prophetic myth) is relegated to subjective experience elevated to “meta-history” 
= mystical initiation). 

” Here it appears that the saints are superior to the prophets, contrary to the 
impression given on the preceding page (= [7]); see also mjra. 

'° Note that, with his customary hyperbole, H proliferates Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Seal of 
the saints into a multitude of seals topped, of course, by a “Seal of the seals” (Ahitam 
is an uncommon plur. form of khatm). 

'l This terse statement is all that describes the sixth fawr. In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
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[11] “Then, in the seventh stage the ‘Peerless ones’ (al-afrad) appear;'* 
while, in the eighth, come the ‘Guarantors’ (al-umana’): There shall come 
forth among them the most-perfect, the most-complete of them, their spe- 
cial Seal, for in each age there is a special Seal (Ahatm khass) and an Imam 
proper to it—there being many Seals and numerous imams.” But at the 
end of time the Seal of all seals and Imam of all imams shall come in the 
power of Jesus and the promised Mahdi (counted among the noble house 
of the Prophet)—[12] concerning which subject al-Hiazi invites the reader 
to profit from his exposition of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s “Anga’ Mughnib, which he 
now proposes to explicate. 

But al-Hazi’s full commentary only covers the long opening poem, en- 
titled Al-Wi'a@ al-Makhtim (The Sealed Vessel). [I have quoted from this 
section of H brief passages relevant to the ‘dnga@ in my footnotes to the 
trn. and in App. I]. Thereafter, H again launches into a long and involved 
discourse on the wide-ranging themes of his own peculiar eschatology: 


Part 2: Summary of al-Hyazi’s esoteric eschatology 


This section of the Aghrab is extremely abstruse (well deserving of its name, 
“Most-strange”), and I offer here no more than the barest account, hardly 
a “summary”, to give some idea of the gnst and drift of the work. ‘Though 
I cannot claim to fairly represent its overall form and significance, the 
details and disconnected observations which it spews forth here and there 
are certainly worth our noting, if only because it will be the only opportu- 
nity for us to consider what any of the commentators made of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
(largely unexplained) symbolism of the “fabulous gryphon” (‘anga mughnb). 

[67-68] Al-Hijazi begins by establishing that the third and fourth stages 
of his octonary system correspond to the seventh and eighth, being the 
“particular” (juz’z) counterparts of the latter, which are “universal” (kullr); 
and that these correlate, further, with the West and the Sun of the West 
(shams al-gharb), which is the “Gryphon of the land of the setting sun” (‘anga’ 
al-maghnib). Apparently the idea is that the third/seventh stage signals the 
manifestation of the principle of evil and tyranny (personified by the Anti- 
christ and Pharaoh in the 3rd, and Abt Jahl, Walid b. al-Mughirah and 
Nadr b. al-Harith—all pagan enemies of the Prophet—in the 7th), while 
the fourth/eighth evokes its antithesis, the “Gryphon of singularity” (‘anga@ 
al-fardanityah) and the “Moses of spirituality” (Afasa l-rithaniyah),'* in the 
former, [69] and the men of [Divine] Majesty and Beauty (mal alyalal... 





hierarchy, the nugaba’ are twelve high-ranking personages corresponding to the zodi- 
acal signs (see Fut. II, 7 [27-35]; cf also Qur. 5: 12). 

2 Again, the author offers no more information on this stage. The afrad are 
treated of in numerous passages in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s works (for refs., see Seal, 106-07, 
n. 7). 

'5 It is interesting to note that one of the constitutive strands of the Middle 
Eastern myth of the ‘anga’ associates Moses with the fabulous creature (orig. the 
keritbm which protect the ark of the covenant [see Exo. 25: 18-22, et al.}). 
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wa-l-jamal) in the latter. Moreover, the spirit of the Seal and the Caliph 
[sct., Jesus and the Mahdi] is none other than the strong dam (sadd ‘agim) 
which holds back the chaotic forces of Gog and Magog until the coming 
of the great tribulation.'* 

“The Spirit of God, the Messiah, son of Mary (May God bless and keep 
him!),...is the universal Spirit and the special Seal and Epitome of this 
time (al-khatm al-khass bi-hadha |-wagqt, wa-l-khalis la-hu),” writes al-Fyazi—in 
this diverging significantly from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s nomenclature, in which 
Jesus is the uniwersal, as opposed to the special, Seal.'" “And all of this is 
quite wonderful and strange (‘aib gharib), for which reason, therefore, [ Jesus] 
is called ‘fabulous’ (al-mughrib), ‘Sun of the West’ (shams al-maghnib),'© and 
the ‘Gryphon of the land of the setting sun’ (‘anga’ al-maghnb).” All of these 
bizarre, apocalyptic personae, as well as everything else in Heaven and 
Earth and Hell, are manifest in miniature in man, the microcosm, [70] and 
especially in the soul of mystic man, the wayfarer to God, the All-Possessing 
(al-sahk al-sa@’wr ila Llah al-Matk). Similarly, al-Hyazt explains the relation- 
ship between physical, or natural death (al-mawt al-tabi‘T) and mystical, “psy- 
chological” death (al-mawt bi-l-tradah), and how the Sifis follow the Prophet’s 
advice to “Die [the mystic ‘death’] before you perish; settle your accounts 
before they are settled [for you], and weigh [your deeds yourselves] before 
you yourselves are weighed.”! 

Next, al-Hijazi returns to the apocalyptic forces of evil, quoting Qur. 21: 
96-97: 


... Until, when Gog and Magog are unloosed, and they hasten down from 
every slope, and nigh has drawn the true Promise (al-wa‘d al-haqq).. . 


—[71] which latter expression he evidently applies to “the Seal and the 
Caliph,” embodying the Divine knowledge, Lordly gnosis, and Merciful jus- 
tice which become manifest in the east and west of the being of the Sufi 
on the path. For, as the Prophet said, “Each of you is a Shepherd, and 
each of you is responsible for his flock”'® “—even he who has no one under 
him,” the commentator points out, “for his flock is his own soul and form, 
his faculties and members, which it is incumbent upon him to administer 
with justice.” 


'* Cf Qur. 21: 96-97 (quoted below). 

'° Exc. for the apparent anomaly discussed below (on p. 572 [79]), as with the 
other two commentators, al-Maqabiri and al-Sa‘di, H appears to be unaware of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s implicit (and, eventually, explicit) claim to the special “Muhammadan 
Seal of sainthood”. 

'© Or: the “amazing sun” (shams al-mughrib), if the former is considered a proper 
name. Otherwise, non-native writers of Arabic sometimes (wrongly) omit the art. 
before a def. noun. 

'7 Miti gabla an tamitit, wa-hastbii qabla an tuhasabi, wa-zinii qabla an tizani. I do 
not find this trad. in any canonical collection (but ¢f Ibn Majah, /gamah, 78: “Repent 
[tabu] to God before you die”; and Badri‘ al-Zaman Furtizanfar, Ahadith-1 Mathnawi, 
no. 352), although the first clause, at least, was very commonly cited by Sifis. 

'8 This hadith was quoted twice in the ‘Anga’ (pp. 241 and 467 at n. 46). 
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[72] From here al-Hyjazi takes up the theme of man as microcosm, and 
returns to the idea of the manifestation of “the Gryphon of your west” 
(‘anga maghnbi-ka) in the fourth stage of his grand scheme, when “you will 
behold the exaltedness of the Gryphon of your autonomous self” (‘azamat 
‘anqa’ sultam-ka). This latter corresponds to the “Sun of the unitary Essence 
(shams al-dhat al-ahadiyah) and the Gryphon of the singular Exaltedness of 
your Lord (‘anqa@ ‘azamat Rabbi-ka |-fardantyah), when the Seal of the saints 
of your own time will appear, for you will have gone beyond all and sur- 
passed them.'? And you will seal the grades of Muhammadan sainthood, 
for you will have attained unto the end and obtained the “Lotus-tree of 
the Furthest Limit” (sedrat al-muntaha), entered the Garden of refuge (jannat 
al-ma@wa) and beheld with your own eyes your Lord and Master (Rabbu-ka 
l-Mawla).” This is nothing less than “the consummate annihilation and uni- 
versal death (al-fand al-tamm wa-l-mawt al-amm),” [73] which al-Hijazt now 
asserts is illustrated in the penultimate verse of the opening poem of the 
‘Anga’ (see pp. 234-35 at n. 52).”° 

“In each century and each epoch there is a Seal special to that time, a 
Caliph who epitomizes it, and an Imam over all of the imams; and he is 
one ..., not two, originally.”*! His purity is such that he is the very spirit 
of the world, which would cease without him. 

[74] On the next page al-Hijazi begins to elaborate his extremely intri- 
cate theory of the passage of souls through the intermediate world and 
their rebirth in the kingdom of Heaven, all after the same pattern as the 
mystical experience of the perfect [man] (al-kdmil)—which, in reality, is a 
kind of spiritualization of trad. Islamic eschatology, with its courtyards and 
its razor-thin bridge cast over the descending steps of Hell, its gardens of 
Paradise and their eternal delectations. “For the external coincides with the 
internal, the first joins the last, and multiplicity and unity meet. And the 
invalidity (butlan) of the heretics and the philosophers becomes patent when 
they teach, contrary to what is given in the Divine law, that the world is 
eternal, that Jesus has died, ... [75] that the [order of] the starry spheres 
is never disrupted, that there is no coming [of the last Hour (gzyam al- 
sa‘ah)|,...and that the Signs of the Hour and the things of the Hereafter 
are all just [phantasies] derived from esoteric interpretation (mwawwalah < 
ta@wil), being no more than what is [contained] in the human soul. But all 
of these [tenets] are just perverted interpretations (al-ta’wilat al-za’ighah) 
springing up out of imperfection, growing out of rebellion [against God’s 
Revelation] and oppression [of men]. 

“Existence is vast, but the Power of God is more vast, and the perfect 
man is the ‘vast’ place of manifestation of God (mazhar Allah al-wast‘), for 
he is interpreted as corresponding to reality (yuwafiqu l-waqi‘a).” He knows 


19 
20 


Li~anna-ka jawazta |-kulla wa-sabagta-hu. 
It is interesting that H hardly remarks on this verse at all in his comm. proper 
(Ms. Haci Mahmud 2347, pp. 65-66). 

“1 Or so the terse statements seem to read. Though Ibn al-‘Arabi is usually care- 
ful to formally distinguish the Seal and the Mahdi, I have argued that, in fact, the 
two roles are conflated in the ‘nga’. 
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both the [exoteric] written text (nuskhah) and the [esoteric] glosses there- 
upon (hashiyah), reconciling them in his comprehension. 

Next, al-Hijazi turns his attention again to the Antichrist, who 1s the 
utmost of [all] pretentious imposters [“antichrists”] (nzha@yat al-dayalin al- 
muddatn), and Jesus, who is the end-all of rightly-guided guides (nzhdyat al- 
hadiyin al-mahdiyin),” the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood (khatam al-walayah 
al-Muhammadiyah)? “and the [real] Messiah [who] will slay the false one.”” 
Then he duly proceeds to differentiate between Jesus, on the one hand, 
and the Mahdi and the Seal on the other, identifying “the promised Mahdi” 
as Jesus’s “helper” (mutnu-hu) and the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood as 
his “assistant” (zahiru-hu), perhaps not intending more than a formal dis- 
tinction between these functionally identical personages, though he does go 
on to specify that the former is descended from the Prophet’s house and 
the latter is of “pure saintliness/closeness [to God]” (al-walayah al-mahdah).” 

[76] Jesus (and even moreso, Muhammad) as the perfect man is, thus, 
the mainstay of the world, and his withdrawal therefrom would lead to its 
immediate collapse. Al-Hiyazi now apples this truism to v. 26 of the Mi'@ 
al-Makhtiim (see p. 233 at n. 42), depending upon a far-fetched interpreta- 
tion of the word, al-kuriir (succession, sequence, order), there as signifying 
“the ropes (= asbadb) of a ship (s., karr)’—1e., the stays or supports of the 
world, a function commonly allotted to the Divine names. The asbab and 
wasd it also connote the intermediary “causes”, or connections, between God 
and the world. If these mediating, mollifying influences separating tran- 
scendent Reality from the world of appearances were to be cut off, the 
uncompromising judgment of Divine authority (jukm al-saltanah l-l-dhat) 
would come to the fore and the world would be annihilated. 

[77] “The prophets are the loci of manifestation of [God’s] exoteric 
prophethoods (mazahir nubiiwat-h l-zahirah), while the saints are the loci of 
manifestation of His esoteric sainthoods (mazahir walayati-hi |-batinah)—all of 
them being true guides for the community [of believers] (hudat™ h-l-ummah). 
But the infidels (al-kuffar) mamifest the exoteric [aspects of the Divine] name, 
the “Leader-astray” (al-Mudill),° and the heretics and imposters manifest 
the esoterism of [that] name; even as the prophets and religious scholars 
(al-‘ulama’) represent the exoteric and esoteric [aspects of] the name, the 
Guide,”’ while the saints represent the esoterism of the Guide (batin al- 
Hadi).” War on earth between believers and infidels is actually the ineluctable 
terrestrial reflection of the paradoxical polarity of the Divine names. 


22 Sie. 

*3 Again, this is definitely contrary to Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings, in which Jesus is 
the universal (kulf, mutlagt) Seal, but not the particular, Muhammadan one (see 
pp. 55-60, e¢ al.). 

°4 Fa-yagtulu |-Masithu t-masikha. 

°° Mahdah: “of pure descent, pedigree”. 

6 This is a derived name based on Qur. 4: 88 and 30: 29, where God is said 
to lead astray the wrongdoers. 

27 Ism al-Hadi al-zahirah wa-l-batinah (sic). The second adj. is perhaps a cautious 
afterthought. 
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Al-Hyazi closes this section with an unequivocally ambiguous statement 
of the relation between the Mahdi and the Prophet’s family (as well as, 
implicitly, the relation between the Mahdi and the Seal, which is one of 
essential identity). He writes: “The saintly Seal of the end of time, the 
Mahdi,” must be of the people of the noble house [of God’s Prophet]. But 
the House of God which is vast enough for Him and for others than Him 
is the heart of the Seal of the prophets and apostles (Peace be upon all of 
them!),”” and [the Safi] who arrives at this House and enters therein—T[in 
that] being of the people of the Prophetary sanctum (al-haram al-nabawt)— 
is, verily, of the people of the House of the Chosen one (afl al-bayt al- 
Mustafawi).... Thus, all of the Seals (al-khitam kullu-hum) are of the people 
of the House, effectively and by real descent;*” and he [whose heart] the 
Real and His Beloved [vzz., Muhammad] have made broad, he truly has 
the most-exalted extraction and the most-elevated, brilliant descent®'—indeed, 
[he is derived from] the Origin of [all] extractions, the Source of [all] 
descents, and the Epitome of [every] means and medium.””” 


Part 3: Al-Hijazi’s synopsis of sections of the ‘Anga’ Mughnb 


For the most part, al-Hiazi’s “commentary” in this section evinces little 
more than a casual acquaintance with the contents of the ‘Anga’, and that 
only in parts. Nevertheless, as usual, some of his observations are quite 
interesting, and bear quoting here. 


[79] A Trustworthy Hoopoe Bringing Sure Tidings: “Here [Ibn al- 
‘Arabi?] reveals to us the sign (al-‘alamah) that he is the Seal of the imamate 
(khatam al-imadmah)—that is, the particular Muhammadan imamate, not the 
universal, absolute imamate.” ['This is a very intniguing misquotation of a 
line from the ‘Anga’ (pp. 279-80 of the trn.) which, as it stands, seems to 
state that Ibn al-‘Arabi has announced that he 1s the special Muhammadan 
Seal. If so, however, al-Hyazri is technically mistaken, since Ibn al-‘Arabi 
actually writes there that God had shown /im the sign that the Muhammadan 
Seal was the mysterious “solar-figure” that he had beheld in an ecstasy 
described on pp. 277sg., and which the author there clearly appears to 
imply is someone other than himself. Nevertheless, as we have already noted in 
the intro.,** there can be no serious doubt that Ibn al-‘Arabr knew himself 
to be the Muhammadan Seal by the time the ‘Anga’ was written.] 





*8 Khatm akhir al-zaman al-walt al-mahdi: “the rightly-guided saintly Seal”, etc. 

* That is, the heart of the Prophet. This is said with ref. to the well-known 
hadith qudsi: “My earth and My heavens cannot contain Me; the Heart of My believ- 
ing servant contains Me” (see p. 470, n. 81), which is quoted by H on the next 

age. 

9° Sabab™ wa-nasab™ = “indirectly and directly”. 

*! “Extraction”: nasab; “descent”: hasab. These words have many connotations 
which are operative here. 

2 Majmau |-ansabi wa-mujtama‘u l-ahsabi wa-munhadu |-wasa’ili wa-l-asbabt. Cf Chap. 
29 of the Futihat (I, 195-99) on the ma‘nfat Salman. 

°° See pp. 55-60. 
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The Lifting of a Veil (raf‘u sitr”) and the Holy Struggle of an Unpierced 
Pearl (mujahadatu bikr”): “An allusion to the caliphate of Abii Bakr in the 
‘sure abode’ (mag‘ad sidqg) by a powerful Ruler (maltk muqtadir),** and to the 
grade of supreme faithfulness (rutbat al-siddigiyah) after that of prophethood.” 
[Actually, Ibn al-‘Arabi specifically declares in this chap. (pp. 295-96) that, 
while the rank of seddigtyah is superior to that of the Mahdi, it is below that 
of the Seal—which, thus, itself mediates the grade of prophecy. ] 


[80] A Marriage Is Contracted and a Wedding Attended: “An allusion 
to [the mystic’s]* passing beyond the grade of [Divine] Majesty (rutbat al- 
jalal), and his passionate love [for the Beloved] (haymanu-hu) and his arrival 
at [the station of Divine] Beauty (alyamal). The ‘bride/bridegroom’ of 
[Divine] Beauty (%s al-jamal) is a Muhammadan Reality [which is} a Fair- 
‘A’ishan Reality (hagigah Humayra’ ‘A’ishiyah).”*© [But Ibn al-‘Arabi’s mean- 
ing is hardly so commonplace.| 


An Eternal Conference (muhadarah azaliyah) on an Everlasting Plane (ala 
nash’ah abadiyah): “An allusion to the gathering of some of the Divine Names 
with others, and Their request for the external existence of the theatres of 
[Divine] manifestation and the worlds; and to the recourse of all [of the 
Names] to the Imam of imams, the Greatest Name of God (ism Allah al- 
a‘zam) [scu., the name, AllaA, itself] and to the exalted, transcendent [Divine] 
Essence (al-dhat al-munazzah al-mu‘azzam).” 


[81] The Source of Genesis (asl al-bad’) and the First Arising (awwal 
al-nash’):*’ “which is our Lord and Master (sayyidu-nd wa-mawla-na), Muhammad 
(The blessings of the One, the peace of the Eternal, and the protection of 
the Everlasting be upon him!).” 


At this point al-Hiazi’s synopsis becomes too cursory to follow. On 
p. 83 a space is left for the “madinah-talisman” (cf. pp. 499, above, and 
587-88, below), but the diagram has not been drawn in. Finally, on p. 85, 
as part of his rather extravagant concluding benediction, al-Hyazi prays 
that God will make him to be among those who love Ibn al-‘Arabr and 
rightly esteem him, following his way and holding fast to his path and his 
piety, [in order to] attain his perfection and obtain his wealth of science 
and gnosis. ... 


* Qur. 54: 55. 

35 The lover appears to be denominated “the ‘Antichrist’ of majesty” (dajal al- 
jalal)—which seems almost too audacious even for H. 

%° Sic. Humayra’ (Little Fair One) is an epithet of ‘A’ishah, daughter of Abi Bakr 
and favorite wife of the Prophet (see p. 315, n. 34). 

°’ H actually reads isha’ (“creation; generation”, as inf.). 
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SOME NOTES ON THE CRYPTIC SCRIPT 
(QALAM MARMOZ BI-HI) AND “MADINAH-TALISMAN” 
OF THE ‘Ano? MUGHRIB 


The chap. or subsection treating of selected Qur’anic passages beginning 
on p. 511 of our trn. is in a chaotic condition in most of the later ss. (ron- 
ically, the “bazaar edition” of Cairo, 1954 [Q2], is comparatively depend- 
able, at least in its order, in this chap.). It appears that the confusion here 
may have been occasioned in the first place by the likelihood that the hypo- 
thetical codex, [X2], in Fig. III (p. 198), the evident common source for 
all of our later ss. (exc. for Q2), gave the section only in cryptographic 
form (see infra). A later source, [X3], may have provided both cryptograms 
and Arabic text. On the basis of my theoretical scheme of the interrela- 
tions of the ss. in Fig. III, this hypothesis would account for why P and 
W have only the cryptic letters and are lacking the section in Arabic. 

In our earliest source, B, this section is found on ff. 45 and 46b, which 
have been inadvertently reversed in the binding of the ms. (see Plates XI 
and XII, below). Thus, f. 46b has in the bordered area cryptic transcrip- 
tions of the Qur’anic verses, 2: 87 (& 253), and 3: 45, 46, 48, 49, 55 & 
59, which are the prooftexts from the second and third sirahs alluded to 
on pp. 511-13. In the margins on three sides around the enclosed cryp- 
tograms the Arabic text of the section has been scribbled in, apparently by 
the ong. copyist (though the condition of these folios and the microfilm 
leave over half of the Arabic text illegible). For convenience I give the text 
of these encoded verses here: 


[See Plate XI:] Verily, We gave the Scripture to Moses, and We made 
a series of Messengers to come after him. And We gave the clear Proofs 
(al-bayyinat) to Jesus, son of Mary, and We supported him with the Spirit 
of Holiness (rif al-qudus) [Qur. 2: 87; cf also v. 253). 

And when the angels said: “O Mary! God gives you Glad-tidings of 
a Word from Him (kalimah min-hu), whose name is the Messiah (al-Masth), 
Jesus, son of Mary—high-honored (wajth) in This world and the Hereafter, 
and one of those who are brought near [to God] (al-mugarrabin)” [3: 45]. 
He will speak to men in the cradle' and in his maturity, and he is of 
the Righteous (al-salihiin) [v. 46].... And We [szc]* will teach him the 


' This verse was sometimes supposed to signify the meaning of the word, Mahdi: 
“he who spoke [as a child] in the cradle (jt l-mahd).” The address of the angels 
to Mary continues here (see next note). 

? It is interesting to note that in the text of B (followed in this by most of the 
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Scripture and Wisdom (al-kitab wa-l-hikmah), and the Torah and the Gospel 
[v. 48], to be a Messenger (rasil) to the Children of Israel, [saying:] “I 
come to you with a Sign (dyah) from your Lord: I will create for you 
out of clay as the likeness of a bird; then I will breathe into it and it 
will become a bird, by God’s leave. And I will heal the blind and the 
leper, and bring the dead to life, by God’s leave. And I will inform you 
of what things you eat, and what you store up in your houses... .” (v. 49). 

When God said: “O Jesus, I am taking you and causing you to ascend 
to Me, and I will purify you of those who do not believe and make 
those who follow you to be above those who disbelieve until the day of 
Resurrection” (v. 55). 

Verily, the likeness of Jesus with God (mathal ‘Isé “nda Llah) is as the 
likeness of Adam: He created him of earth, then said unto him “Be!” 
and he was {v. 59). 


The enclosed text on f. 45 begins with the passage already quoted on 
p. 517 n. 45, of the trn., inc. partial quotations of Qur. 3: 45 and 19: 
30-31, and continues with the one given on pp. 519-20 (n. 59), which I 
repeat here {cryptography in curled brackets}: 


[See Plate XII:| For God (Be He Praised!) has called him: {“The Messiah, 
Jesus (al-Masth, ‘Isd).”} And God (Praised be He!) has called him in 
another place in His glorious Book through {the mouth of \(May 
God bless and keep him!): {the “Servant of God” (‘abd Allah).} For He 
said {(Be He Exalted!): “Verily, I am the Servant of God. He has given 
me the Scripture and made me a prophet. And He has made me blessed 
wheresoever I may be... .” 

Thereafter, [the Prophet Muhammad] (May God bless and keep him!) 
said of [ Jesus], according to what Muslim in his Musnad,*’ and al-Bukhart 
and [Abi ‘Isa] al-Tirmidhi (May God be pleased with them!) have 
related,... {that “Jesus, son of Mary, will descend upon you as a just 
Imam and upright Judge (¢mam muqsit wa-hakam ‘adl), and he will break 
the cross and destroy the swine.”} Then he (May God bless and keep 
him!) {described him and portrayed him (na‘ata-hu wa-wasafa-hu),} saying 





other ss.) Ibn al-‘Arabi has wa-nu‘allmu-hu (and We will teach him) rather than wa- 
yaallmu-hu (and He will teach him) [see 2nd cryptogram from the nght, |. 7, in 
Plate XI, p. 581], which latter is the giva’ah of both ‘Asim and Nafi‘—and the two 
most common readings today in the Muslim world in general and the Maghrib in 
particular, respectively (the variant is the reading of Ibn Kathir, Aba ‘Amr, Ibn 
‘Amir, Hamzah and al-Kisa’1). At any rate, the subj. of the verb is usually under- 
stood to be God, although the variant could be applied to the angels, continuing 
their address to Mary from the preceding verse. 

> In a sense, with its characteristic focus of attention on the isndd (chain of trans- 
mitters), Muslim’s collection of trads. is a musnad (though, of course, it is commonly 
called Al-Fami al-Sahih). In what follows, al-Magabirt has mistaken the traditionist, 
[Aba ‘Is4] al-Tirmihdi (d. 279/892), compiler of another so-called Jamz‘ al-Sahih, 
for the Sufi gnostic, Muh. b. ‘Alt al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (concerning whom, see 
p. 230, n. 25, et al.). 
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{concerning him: “His hair will be dripping wet, as if he just emerged 
from a vault/dungeon (daymas).”}* 


The fact that these folios are arranged out of place in B, as well as the 
comparatively untidy state of their organization and script, suggest the pos- 
sibility that they were orig. separate leaves, not meant to be bound with 
the text. Whether or not this was actually the case with B, I think it almost 
certainly was with [O], the Urtext, for reasons which will become clearer 
below. Thus, in the orig. text of the ‘Anga@ which was kept with Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, only small leaves (waraqat), covered for the most part with cryp- 
tograms, such as the enclosed portions of the two folios of B in Plates XI 
and XII, were inserted separately in the codex, with the understanding that 
they were not to be transmitted in subsequent copies but only read and 
memorized by those who had the key to the script (fakk al-qalam). At some 
point later, whether still during the lifetime of the author or after, two of 
the separate leaves of cryptograms were either copied or pasted onto full- 
size folios and the margins filled up with the text of the section on Quranic 
mawadt (trn., pp. 511-19), as we now have it in B. Meanwhile, transcripts 
in the form of [X2]° had already been produced, which later yielded such 
products as W and P, which contain some or all of the cryptic script but 
lack the mawadi-section. Codices based on [X3], on the other hand, con- 
sist of both bodies of material, but generally in a rather ad hoc fashion verg- 
ing on chaos. I suspect that originally there were separate leaves of 
cryptograms, perhaps as many as a dozen, compnising all of the Qur’anic 
verses hinted at in the mawadi‘, and only the first and last of these have 
been preserved in the new form presented in B. If so, the loss of the other 
leaves is unfortunate since it is not always certain which verses are intended 
in the Master’s sibylline riddles. 

These speculations are sustained by the situation we find in our next 
earliest ss., G and E (7th/13th cent.): In the margin of the former, next to 
the Qur’anic mawadi“-section, 1s inscribed in large letters by the ong. copyist: 
hashiyah ramztyah (encoded/cryptographic superscriptions). That the ref. is 
to the dyat transcribed in other ss. 1s evidenced in the fact that Qur. 2: 87 
is also written in the margin here (there is no room for any more of the 
verses). But the marginal note at this point in E is the most revealing. It 
reads: “At this place in the text (a/-mahall) is found the cryptic script (al- 
galam al-marmiiz) which is called [Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own secret] script (galamu- 
hu), contained® in the small [detached] page (al-waragah al-saghirah) placed 
here, which is not to be translated/passed on (la tungalu), God willing.” 
This comment (which is written in very poor Arabic) may not be in the 
hand of the orig. scribe, but, nevertheless, it seems to confirm my hypothesis 


* Scr, “a bath” (hammam). For refs. to these two trads., see above, pp. 519-20, 
n. 59 (end). Cf also Rosenthal, tr., Mugaddimah, Il, 194. 

> See Fig. III, p. 198 of the intro. 

® The part. actually reads maktin, which is a mistake for either makniin (contained) 
or maktim (meaning much the same). 
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that the encoded verses were orig. contained in detached leaves inserted in 
the mss. 

‘The information in these separate leaves, then, was to be memorized by 
the elect readers who were provided with a key to the cryptography. This 
is apparently the meaning of the expression: min-ma yuhfazu (among that 
which is to be memorized [w/o being written down . . .]), which is inscribed 
in C (by a later hand) next to the two lines of secret letters occurring on 
pp. 923-24 of our trn. These particular cryptograms certainly were intended 
to appear in the text of the ‘Angad’ from the beginning. In this, then, Dr. 
Yahia’s assertion (in Histoire et classification, p. 158) that ‘Angad’ mss. anterior 
to the 8th/14th cent. do not contain the letters is incorrect, since, indeed, 
every ms. that I have seen features them at this point.’ Moreover, it is 
worth noting that generally the letters are carefully inscribed by the orig. 
copyist.2 On pp. 523-24 I have reproduced the letters in our two earliest 
ss.. B and GC, primarily to show the essential difference between the two 
systems (exc. in the J, the » and the »). Of these, the former appears to be 
the source of all of the other systems in extant mss., while CG remains 
unique.’ Here I give a free copy of the first line in E (the second line does 
not appear there), which can be compared with that of B:'° 


rp tw d leg J 2g 2 or! ¢ ww & b 


Ste olbZoox TE CM oll pee 


This brings us to the most important question in connection with the 
cryptic script: Why did Ibn al-‘Arabi use it in the ‘Anga’? Other than a 
few doubtful cases,'’ I know of no other treatise by the Shaykh that employs 
this obscurantist device, which I do not view as characteristic of his eso- 
teric style. If it is not simply a literary affectation, then, we must assume 
that the author thought it expedient to actually conceal from casual readers 


” Though E has only one line (see ijfra). The only other exception is R, with 
its blank spaces which were to be filled in later with red or gold ink. 

® This is evident in the important case of C, which has the letters inscribed in 
the margin and interlinear space in the brown ink of the orig. hand rather than 
the black of a later ed. (see Plate XIV, p. 584 [ll. 15-20]). 

* This indicates, by the way, that C is probably based on [O] rather than B. 
Even Q2, which ultimately derives, in part, from a source related to CG, uses the 
system of B. 

10 As on p. 523 (see n. 88), the letters read: ‘sé ibn Maryam ‘alay-hi |-salam (Jesus, 
son of Mary—upon whom be peace!). Note that the second letter of zbn is mis- 
written and the second letter of ‘alay-fi is (wrongly) doubled. 

'! See App. I, pp. 542-43 (comm. on p. 246, n. 1). Also, in Ms. Esad Ef 1448 
(copied in 981/1573), in the K. Mirat al-‘Anfin (sometimes wrongly attr. to Ibn al- 
‘Arabi), there is a similar secret script on the msdn al-kamil (see f. 84). 
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of his book that the Seal of the saints 1s Jesus, son of Mary. While it may be 
difficult for us today (with the benefit of our familiarity with explicit state- 
ments that would later be published in the Futiéfhat and elsewhere)" to real- 
ize that there was a time in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s career when his particularly 
high estimation of Jesus’s sainthood would have been a dangerous secret, 
this was, in fact, the case in 595-96/1199-1200, in Malikite Andalusia, 
when the still young Saft was composing the ‘Anga’: By the time five years 
had elapsed since the supposedly decisive Almohad victory of imported, 
North African armies over the Christians at Alarcos, the fate of Islam in 
western Europe was written plainly on the wall. The moment would hardly 
seem opportune to advance a doctrine that might be construed as positing 
merit in an enemy ideology.'? Similarly, since the commentators (esp. al- 
Magqabiri) are constantly reminding us that Jesus is the Seal of the saints 
(exc. for H, they apparently are not aware that Ibn al-‘Arabi himself claimed 
to be the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood), again, it is necessary to under- 
stand that the earliest readers of the ‘Anqa’—esp. in the Maghrib, but also 
even later in the East—would not have been able to be sure who (if any- 
one in particular) the author had in mind. The one chap. in which suspi- 
cion would have crystallized into discernible shape, the mawadz-section, 
occurs late in the book, and may not have been included as an integral 
chap. in the orig. text. 

Finally, although Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cryptic device might appear rather 
inefficacious by modern standards, it undoubtedly served its purpose in the 
more Jaissez-faire “medieval” period. All of the earliest and most of the mid- 
level ss. are w/o keys to the secret script (s., fakk al-galam), though many 
are transcribed into Arabic between the lines, whether by the orig. or a 
later hand. The oldest key to the (putative) complete cryptographic system 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi will evidently be that of Ms. Sed Al 1340, f. 100b, copied 
by the 8th/14th-cent. Akbarian Sufi, ‘Abd al-Karim b. Abr Bakr al-Jabarti,'* 
if we are to accept Yahia’s dating of this ms. to 789/1387." An exami- 
nation of the system from this source in the table, below [Fig. VI, p. 580, 
]. 2] does not inspire confidence in its genuineness, however. It appears 
that this copyist has simply invented the cryptograms which had not occurred 
in B (e.g., the symbols for .», & and ¢). In this he has been more or less 
followed by the scribes of Ms. Sehid Ah 1344, f. 56b (copied in 948/1541-42)' 


'2 See, eg. Put. Il, 9 (9); 49-50; IV, 195; and Diwan, 259 (all exc. for the first 
are tr. in App. IV, ijra). 

'3 Although Muslims have generally failed to discriminate between their estimates 
of Christianity (a prior: high) and Christians (a posterion low), they have not found it 
difficult to exculpate Jesus—divorcing him from those who have taken his name. 

't Cf Yahia, no. 536. 

1S See ibid, p. 157. As indicated earlier (p. 196, n. 1), I was not able to find a 
date on the ms. myself, though al-Jabarti’s name is given. If Yahia simply based 
his statement on the latter’s floruzt, this assumption would not take into consideration 
the possibility that Sehid Al 1340 may simply be a reproduction of al-Jabarti’s copy. 

'© That is, if Sehzd Ak 1540 is not, in fact, posterior to 1344 (see preceding note). 
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and Ms. Karagelebt Kade 345, f. 199 [1]. 3 on the table, mjra], copied in 
980/1572-73,."" Ll. 4—6 reproduce the keys given in our 9th/16th-cent. ss., 
V and B2, and the first printed edn., Q, Note that the three letters men- 
tioned above are different in these ss., suggesting that the whole idea of a 
complete cryptographic system belonging to Ibn al-‘Arabi is a late fabri- 
cation, based solely on the evidence of the A. ‘Anga’? Mughnb. 


The “Madinah-talisman” (see Fig. VI, p. 499) 


Unlike most of the cryptography, the figure I have denominated the “madinah 
talisman” was definitely intended by the author to appear in the text of 
the ‘Anga’. While the majority of mss., early and late, contain the figure, 
no two of them are exactly alike. Generally, they all have seven concen- 
tric compartments, usually square, which, in most cases, are interconnected 
by a complex series of openings, creating a maze.'* The innermost com- 
partment is frequently labeled as the heart of man (galb [al-insan]), recep- 
tacle of the Divine influx and source of mystical aspiration. 

It would appear that Ibn al-‘Arabi derived his notion of this seven-walled 
city from al-Hakim al-Tirmidhri’s elaborate parable of the seven cities of 
light in his K: al-A@a@ wa-l-Nafs (The Book of the Members and the Soul).!° 
The “cities” are centered one within another, each with its own moat, or 
trench (khandag), and wall (ha’it) with gate and key.”® The gates of the con- 
centric circles represent the strata of the human heart (from innermost to 
outer): lubab, habbah, shaghaf, qalb, ghilaf, damir and fwad."' It is interesting to 
note that in the ‘Anga’ Ibn al-‘Arabi presents this light-wisdom theme” in 
the context of trad. Islamic eschatology and the conquest of Constantinople. 

Al-Maqabiri gives his interpretation of this figure: “What is meant by 
the ‘city’ here is the ‘city of humanity’ (madinat al-insdnityah), and its ‘con- 
quering’ (fathu-ha) is the submission of its tyrannical ruler (ingqiyad sultani- 
ha lj@ir) [that being the lower-soul (al-nafs)|** to the just ruler (al-sultan 


'7 See above, p. 212 (at n. 82). This codex opens with al-Hijazi’s comms. on 
Shaykh Raslan’s R. al-Tawhid and Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Taj al-Tarajm. 

'8 The examples I have inc. provide exceptions to each of these characteristics: 
The diagram from B (p. 499) appears to consist of eight squares (although this may 
be inadvertent); the one from E (Fig. VIII, p. 587, below) is circular, and Fig. X 
(p. 588) from Q is not a maze. 

19 Ed. by W.A. ‘Abd Allah (1990). Acc. to Muh. I. al-Geyoushi (“Al-Tirmidhi’s 
Theory of Gnosis,” in Islamic Quarterly, 15: 4 [1971], pp. 164-88), this same metaphor 
is developed in al-Tirmidhi’s Sifat al-Qulub, which I have not seen. 

KB. al-Ada@ wa-l-Nafs, pp. 82-86sq. 

21 The popularity of similar maze-motifs in esoteric literature is evidenced in a 
“perspective diagram” of the world of the ten séefirét from a work by Moses Cordovero 
inc. in Gershon Scholem’s Kabbalah (p. 97). 

22 Cf Matt. 5: 14: “You are the light of the world. A city that is set on a hill 
cannot be hidden.” 

*3 This and the foll. note are inscribed in the margin of M by a later ed. 
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Figure VII. Table of the cryptographic system of Ibn al-‘Arabi, based on that used 

in the ‘Anga’ Mughrib. Sources of lines: 1.) Ms. Berlin 3266 (B) [see Plates XI—XIII]; 

2.) Ms. Sehd Ah 1340, f. 100b; 3.) Ms. Karagelebi Zade 345, f. 199; 4.) Ms. Vatican 

292 (V), £. 49; 3.) Ms. Berlin 2895 (B2), f. 64; 6.) the first printed edn. of the ‘Anga’, 
Cairo, 1934 (Q), p. 80. 
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(see pp. 574-75 for a trn.). For a key to the script, see p. 580, line 1. Courtesy of 
Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. 
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Plate XII. F. 45 of B [bound out of place]. For a trm., see pp. 575-76. Courtesy 
of Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin. 
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Plate XIII. F. 47 of B {bound out of place]. For the trn., see pp. 522-26. 
ourtesy of Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 
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Plate XIV. F. 60 of Ms. Carullah 986 (C), the last page of the ‘Anga’ Mughrib. For 

the trn., see pp. 5145g. (At the bottom of the page is the beginning of an extract 

[ Bk. 17] from the Futiéhat al-Makkiyah [see Yahia, no. 209]). Courtesy of Stileymaniye 
Kiitiiphane, Istanbul. 
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Plate XV. Ff. 44b—45 of Ms. Vatican 292 (V) [above], showing the cryptic scripts; 


and ff. 65b- 66 of Ms. Wien 1906 ( 


W) [below]. Courtesy of Biblioteca Vaticana, Rome. 


Courtesy of Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Vienna. 
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al-“adil [sci., the heart].** The central circle (al-da@trah al-wustd) stands for the 
heart (al-galb) of man, while the perimeters (al-dawa’ir wa-l-khutiit) adjacent 
to it represent the spirit (a/-riih), the innermost-heart (a/-sirr) and the intel- 
lect (al-‘aql). But note that the perimeters are arranged outwardly in all direc- 
tions from the central circle, making seven [concentric] circles, as you 
see—this being an indication that the constitution of man (bmyat al-insdn) 
[both] comprises and corresponds to that of the highest celestial spheres 
and the lower, [sub-lunar] spheres (al-aflak al-ulwtyah wa-l-aflak al-sufliyah), in 
that each of these, likewise, consist of seven: seven heavens and seven earths. 
For man is the microcosm (al-Glam al-asghar) corresponding to the macro- 
cosm (al-Glam al-akbar) in all of its parts. Indeed, the [world] is as the body 
of [man, and man] is as its spirit... .” 

Al-Maqabiri goes on to explain how the concentric “circles” are arranged 

in the shape of a spiral (or “snail shell”, Aalzunah) opening out from the 
heart [= Skt., atman], the “omnipresent point,” to the presence of the 
[Divine] unity, the expanding “circumference which is nowhere” [= brahman|. 
Our commentator waxes lucid when he tells how the inner-spirit (al-serr) 
ebbs and flows from God to man and back to God, passing through the 
whole “city of humanity,” so that the latter is illuminated by the emana- 
tion of the [Divine] secret (sarayan al-sirr) in every district and quarter. .., 
it being impossible to veil that light (¢f Matt. 5: 14-15). 
_ The three foll. figures are taken from: 1.) Ms. Esad Ef’ 1413 [E]; 2.) Ms. 
Izmirh Ismail Hakki 3784; and 3.) the first printed edn. of the ‘Anga’ (Cairo, 
1934) [Q]. The first is a 7th/13th-cent. ms. copied by a disciple of Sadr 
al-Din al-Qiunawyt. It is unique in that it alone of all the copies I have seen 
depicts a circular city, perhaps modeled on the Round City of the ‘Abbasid 
caliphs, the “City of Peace,” Baghdad, founded by the Caliph al-Mansur 
in 145/762. The second figure, based on one found in a ms. copied in 
1320/1902—-03 (by Muh. Adib al-Dimashqi), is more representative of the 
majority of examples. The last, most recent, illustration (Q2 has none) no 
longer preserves the maze design, and now has twenty-seven khamsahs (“fives”’, 
represented by the letter, »), symbolizing protection from evil.” As the “city 
of man” was intended by Ibn al-‘Arabr to be subdued by the conqueror 
from God extra muros, this latter innovation gives evidence of a definite mis- 
apprehension of the orig. meaning of the figure. ‘The basic pattern of seven 
concentric compartments is retained, however. 


** The marginal note continues: “Or, the ‘city’ may signify the Byzantine city 
(vzz., Constantinople], as when Ibn Majah relates on the authority of Aba Hurayrah: 
“The Apostle of God (May God bless and keep him!) said that were there but one 
day left [before the end] of the world, God (to Whom belong Might and Majesty!) 
would prolong that day until a man of the people of my house (raul min ahh 
bayt-t) might seize the mountain of Daylam and Constantinople’” (Ibn Majah, Jihad, 
11; of also Tirmidhi, Fitan, 52 & 26). 

*° If I am not mistaken, Ms. Princeton 2772/1 (P) has a similar figure. 
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Figure VIII. Based on the madinah-talisman in Ms. Esad Efendi 1413/1 (E), copied 
in the 7th/13th cent. 
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Figure IX. From Ms. [zmirli Ismail Hakko 3784 (1320/1902-03). 
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Figure X. From the first edition of the ‘Anga’ (Cairo, 1934) [Q]. 


APPENDIX FOUR 


SELECTED TExTs BY IBN AL-‘SARABI RELATING 
TO THEMES IN THE ‘ANQ4’ MucHris 


Texts translated in this section: 


1. From Ibn al-‘Arabi’s prologue to the butiuhat al-Makkiyah. 

2. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s responses to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s 13th, 14th 
and 15th questions concerning the Seal of the saints in the for- 
mer’s Jawab al-Mustaqim and in the futihat al-Makkiyah. 

3. Chap. 557 of the Futihat al-Makkiyah, entitled “The Gnosis of the 
Seal of the Saints.” 

4. Selections from the chap. on the kalimah of Seth (Shith) in the 
Fusiis al-Hikam. 

5. Selections from the chap. on the kalimah of Ezra (‘Uzayr) in the 
Fusis al-Hikam. 

6. Ode on Prime Matter (hayuld) from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Diwan. 


1. From Ibn al-‘Arabi’s exordium (khutbah) to the Futuhat 
al-Makkiyah (I, 2 [24]-3 [15]; Fut.-Y., I, 43-46): 


Blessings be upon [Muhammad] the Secret-Heart of the world and 
its Epitome (ser al-‘alam wa-nuktatu-hu), the One Sought by the world 
and its Object of desire (matlab al-‘alam wa-bughyatu-hu), the veracious 
Master (al-sayyid al-sadiqg) and Night-journeyer to his Lord (al-mudly 
ila Rabbi-hiy? who passed through the Seven [celestial] Paths,’ that 
He Who caused him to journey by night might show him the Signs 
and the Realities (al-adyat wa-l-haga’ig) which He has placed in His 
creations (al-khala’iq)—he whom I beheld when composing this exor- 
dium in the World of the Ideal-Realities (Glam haqa’iq al-mithal) in 


' This passage has been tr. by Michel Valsan (“L’Investiture du Cheikh al-Akbar 
au centre supréme,” Etudes traditionnelles, 311 [1953], pp. 300-11; see also Seal, 
130-31); and by L. Shamash and S. Hirtenstein (in 7 MLA.S., 4 [1985], pp. 4-6). 

2 Cf Qur. 17: 1. (See Lane, s.v. duljah). 

3 Al-tarigu l-mukhtaraqu bi-hi l-sab‘u l-tara@’iqu. The latter are the seven celestial 
spheres (of Qur. 23: 17). 
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the Presence of Majesty (hadrat al-jalal), a Disclosure to the heart 
(mukashafah galbtyah) in a ‘Transcendent Presence (hadrah ghaybiyah):* 

I beheld him (May God bless and keep him!) in that World as a 
Master Impeccable in intent, Safeguarded in [every] aspect, Assisted 
and Supported [by God], and before him in ranks (mustaffiin) were 
all of the Apostles, with his own Community, which is the “Best 
Community,”® gathered (multaffin) around him, [even as] the Angels 
subjected [to his will] (mala’tkat al-taskhir) surround the throne of his 
Station (‘arsh magami-hi),’ while the Angels engendered by the [Divine] 
Acts (al-muwalladah min al-a‘mal) are arrayed before him.’ On his pre- 
cious Right was the “Faithful One” (a/-Siddigq [sci., Aba Bakr]); on 
his most-holy Left, the “Discriminator” (al-Faruq [“Umar b. al- 
Khattab]); and before him knelt the Seal [scz., Jesus], recounting to 
him the story of the Female (hadith al-unthd),’ as ‘Ali [b. Abi Talib] 
(May God bless and keep him!) was translating the Seal’s [words] 
into his own language, while “He of the two Lights” (dha [-nirayn), 
wrapped in the mantle of his modesty (nda haya’t-m), for his part 
[also] faced [the Prophet Muhammad].” 

Then the Supreme Master (al-sayyid al-a‘la), the most-delightful, 
sweet Spring (al-mawnd al-adhb al-ahla), the clearest, most-manifest 
Light (al-niir al-akshaf al-qla), turned and, seeing me behind the Seal 


* I take this expression to imply that the entire “vision” as experienced and 
herein described by Ibn al-‘Arabt is effectively a construction of his subjective imag- 
ination, albeit initiated by an objective, transcendent event. 

° Shahidtu-hu ... sayyid” ma‘siima |-maqasidi, mahfiiza l-mashahidi, mansiir™ mwayyad™. 

© See Qur. 3: 110. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ref., I think, is to the highest awlya? (in con- 
tradistinction from the rusul of the preceding clause). 

’ The predicate, Aaffin (“surround”), here, was applied to the angels mentioned 
in Qur. 39: 75 (cf also next note). 

® The predicate, saffun (“arrayed”), relates to Qur. 37: 164-65: “. .. they who are 
arrayed [in ranks] ...they who sing [God’s] praise” (cf v. 1 of the sérah). V. 166 
refers to the type of angel mentioned in the preceding note, who “surround the 
{ Divine] throne, singing the praise of their Lord” (Qur. 39: 75). The two angelic 
categories apparently correspond to the two human groups, the apostles and the 
élite (saints), the second being closer (agrab) to the Prophet in each case. See the 
hadith quoted by Yahia (in Fut.-V., I, 44, n. 1). 

* This is Jesus, presumably “recounting the story” of his mother, Mary (6f Qur. 
19: 29-34). 

'© Haya’: “honest shame, shyness, or pudency”. It seems to me that “he of the 
two lights” is Ibn al-‘Arabi himself as the Muhammadan Seal (corresponding to the 
Seal proper, Jesus), “cloaked in his personal attributes,” or his body. Yahia thought 
that he detected in the above mention of ‘Ali (with the benediction usually accorded 
only to the Prophet) a pro-Shr‘ite sentiment (see his n. 1), and it is true that ‘Ali 
is given a certain prominence in the scheme. 
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by virtue of a [kind of] partnership (ishtirak) in predication between 
us,'' the Master said to him: “He [viz., Ibn al-‘Arabi] is your 
Counterpart (‘adilu-ka), your Son and your Friend (bnu-ka wa-khalilu-ka). 
Set up for him the Pulpit of Tamarisk (mnbar al-tarfa’) before me!”!” 

After that, he beckoned to me: “O Muhammad, mount [the pul- 
pit] and give praise to Him Who sent me and to me. For within 
you is a small part of me’’ which cannot bear to be apart from me, 
and which is the Dominant [trait] (al-sultanah)'* in your Identity 
(dhatiyatu-ka). But it cannot return to me except in your Totality 
(kulltyatu-ka), and it must needs return to the Reunion (al-rgii‘ ila 
l-hga@’). ‘Truly, it is not of this world of misery (Glam al-shaga’), for, 
after my Mission, there was nothing of me in anything except it 
experienced felicity and was of Him Who is Thanked and Praised 
among the Heavenly Host.” 

The Seal then set up the Pulpit in that most-solemn Assembly (al- 
mashhad al-akhtar), and on the front of it was written in radiant light: 


THis 1s THE Most-PURE MUHAMMADAN STATION (al-magam al-Muhammadi 
al-athar). HE WHO ASCENDS IT INHERITS IT, AND THE REAL sENDS HIM 
FORTH AND DELEGATES HIM AS A PRESERVER OF THE SANCTITY OF THE 
Law (hafiz h-hurmat al-sharv‘h). 


—And at that moment I received the gifts of [all of the modes of] 
Wisdom (mawahib al-hikam), so that it was as though [hke the Prophet] 
“IT was given the sums of the Words (jawami‘ al-kalim).”'® 

I gave thanks to God (To Him be Glory and Majesty!) and rose 
to the topmost [step of the Pulpit], reaching the place of [the Prophet’s] 
Standing and his Level (May God bless and keep him!).'’ The sleeve 





" Ta-shtirak™ bayn-i wa-bayna-hu fi l-hukmi. Jesus and Ibn al-‘Arabi each partici- 
pate in the attributes of the Seal of sainthood. 

'2 "The minbar of tamarisk here signifies the “Muhammadan throne,” as Chodkiewicz 
explains (see Seal, 141, n. 11). Probably orig. a simple dais, the minbar came to be 
a pulpit in the form of a movable wooden staircase. 

‘3 Sha‘rat™ min-ni: “a hair of mine.” Sha‘rah is a metonym for “daughter”. 

't Fem., in agreement with sha‘ah. 

' Foll. Yahia’s voc. 

'6 See Muslim, Masajid, 5-8, and Ashnbah, 72; Bukhari, Ta‘bir al-rwvyah, 11; 
Tirmidhi, Siyar, 5; and Musnad, II, 172, 212, 250, et al. Cf also Bukhari, Jihad, 122, 
Tair al-rwyah, 22, Itisam, 1; and al-Nasa’i’s Sunan, Tatbiq, 1, and jihad, 1. “The 
word, ‘sum’ [= jawdami‘], expresses the total and final nature of the Muhammadan 
Revelation” (Chodkiewicz, Seal, 142, n. 12). 

'7 Whereas the Prophet Muhammad had stood on the top—the third—step of 
the minbar, Abi Bakr had instituted the custom among caliphs of ascending only 
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of a white cotton shirt was spread over the [top] step and I stood 
upon it so that I might not come in contact with the place that [the 
Prophet’s] feet had touched (May God bless and keep him!). [This 
was by way of] elevating and honoring him, at the same time remind- 
ing and informing us that the Station of his Lord which [the Prophet] 
had witnessed cannot be witnessed by [his] Heirs (al-warathah) except 
from behind his Mantle (min ward’ thawbi-hi).'* Were that not so, we 
would have revealed what he revealed and made known what he 
made known.’ 

Do you not see [that this is so in the case of] one who would 
follow in [the Prophet’s] tracks in order to learn of his Knowledge 
(khubru-hu)?*? You cannot see what he has seen of the Path he has 
taken (tariq suluki-hi), nor do you know how to experience [that which 
is] devoid of qualities (salb al-awsaf ‘an-hu). He saw, for example, a 
level ground without any distinguishing mark,”! and he walked upon 
it; while you, [following] in his tracks, see nothing but the trace 
(athar) of his feet.” Here is a hidden Secret, which, if you search for 
it, you will reach—on account of its being an “Imam,” while the 
Imam had [himself] come upon it, neither bearing witness to any 
trace [before him] nor recognizing any.”? Thus, I have unveiled that 
which he will not unveil. Now, this Station was manifested in the 
[incident of the] denial of Moses (May God bless our Lord and 
him!)** of [the esoteric Knowledge of] al-Khadir.” 


to the second step. As Seal of the saints and ultimate Muhammadan heir, how- 
ever, Ibn al-‘Arabr follows en plen in the footsteps of the Prophet and ascends to 
the top. 

iS Thawb: “a garment, such as a mantle; s.th. which veils, covers, protects”, ete. 

'9 Or: “knew what he knew.” Regarding this passage, cf al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s 
K. Khatm al-Awliya (Yahia, ed.), p. 16 (Il. 7-10). 

*0 Khubr. “experience, first-hand knowledge” (e.g., in Qur. 18: 68). The ref. is evi- 
dently to the Prophet as a kind of proto-Khadir figure (see znjra). 

1 Turab mustaw" la sifata la-hu. Turab generally connotes “dust, or fine, dry earth”, 
of which we may imagine here a layer smoothed by the wind, untouched by any 
footprint. 

2 The deeply contemplative is aware of the “level ground” of apperception, or 
undifferentiated consciousness, whereas most people can appreciate only the lines 
of well-trodden convention. 

*3 The sentence is quite as awkward (and obscure) in the Arabic. As we infer 
below, the ref. is apparently to al-Khadir, whom Moses found after “retracing his 
steps” (see Qur. 18: 64-65). 

** “Our lord”: sayyidu-na. The latter is presumably the Prophet Muhammad. 

*> See Qur. 18: 65-82 (esp. w. 71, 74 and 77). Moses was simply following al- 
Khadir, without any real understanding, so he could not recognize the knowledge 
which guides the latter. 
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2. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s responses to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s 13th, 14th 
and 15th questions concerning the Seal of the saints in the 
former’s fawab al-Mustaqim and the Futihat al-Makkiyah. 


[The following concise statement is the earliest form of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
response to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s thirteenth question, “Who is it 
that is worthy [of being called] the ‘Seal of the Saints’ (khatam al- 
awliya)?” as recorded in Ibn al-‘Arabr’s JFawab al-Mustagim ‘an-Ma 
Sa’ala ‘an-hu l-Tirmidhi al-Hakim (ed. by Yahia in al-Tirmidhi’s Khatm 
al-Awhy@, p. 161, n. 53), which was written in 603/1206—07:]*° 


The one who is worthy [of being the Seal of sainthood] is a man 
who is like unto his Father,’ who is non-Arab (aJami), well-propor- 
tioned in his physical make-up,” and of medium height. The cycle 
of the Kingdom will be sealed by him,”’ and Sainthood [likewise] 
shall be sealed by him. He has a Minister (wazir) named John [the 
Baptist] (Yahya). [The Seal] is spiritual in ongin, human in mani- 
festation (rihant al-mahtid, mst al-mashhad). 


[V.b.—At this point, the Seal of sainthood is still Jesus, as in the 
‘Anga’, and there is no indication whatever of the identity of the 
Muhammadan Seal who was mentioned only in passing in that work 
(see pp. 279-80 of the trn.)—or even, indeed, that the latter is nec- 
essarily to be clearly distinguished from the Universal Seal. In the 
following elaboration of the answer which was later published in the 
Futuhat (Il, 49 [15-195q.]; Fut.-Y., XII, 119-225q.),°° however, the 
dual doctrine 1s adumbrated:] 


We say in answer [to al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s question concerning 
the true identity of the Seal of the Saints]: The Seal is [actually] 





© Yahia’s source for the Jawab al-Mustagim here is Ms. Bayazid 375, f. 242b. For 
Chodkiewicz’s trn., see Seal, 117. 

27 Raul yushbthu aba-hu. Inasmuch as the “male begetter” of Jesus was none 
other than the Spirit of God, this statement comes perilously close to the heresy of 
anthropomorphism (éashbih)—-exc. that it is man who is being assimilated to the 
Divine, not vice versa. 

8 Nasig’” ft khalgi-hi. In this he takes after his surrogate “father,” the holy Spirit 
(= Gabriel), who appeared to the virgin Mary as a “man well-proportioned” (bashar 
sawt) in Qur. 19: 17. Cf p. 523 at n. 85 of the present text. 

*’ This is perhaps a ref. to Jesus’s messianic role as a Mahdi figure (but cf 
p. 181, where the cycle of the “Antichrist” [a/-dal] replaces that of kingship [al- 
mulk]). 

0 The longer responses are inc., also, in Yahia’s edn. of the Khatm. Cf also Seal, 
117-18. 
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two Seals—the one with which God will seal Sainthood in the absolute 
sense, and the one with which He seals Muhammadan Sainthood. As 
for the [Universal] Seal of Sainthood, it is Jesus (Peace be upon 
him!), for he is a Saint by virtue of the Absolute [or non-Legislative] 
Prophethood (al-nubiiwah al-mutlagah)’' in the time of this [present] 
Community, having been cut off from the Legislative Prophethood 
and Apostleship (nubiwat al-tashri‘ wa-l-nsalah). For he will descend 
at the end of time as an Heir and a Seal (wanth™ khatam™), after 
whom shall be no [other] Saint in non-legislative Prophethood’*— 
even as Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!) is the Seal of 
Prophecy (khatam al-nubiwah), there being no Legislative Prophethood 
after him. 

This, even though such [an eminent] one of the Apostles as Jesus 
(Peace be upon him!)—one of the Steadfast (aa /-‘azm)** and of the 
Elite Prophets (khawéiss al-anbiya?\—[should come] after [Muhammad], 
since [ Jesus’s own] Mandate in this [Prophetic] Station has ceased 
in favor of a time [when he is to be a Follower] of another than 
himself: For [ Jesus] will descend [from Heaven at the end of time] 
as a Saint, possessor of an Absolute Prophethood (dhi nubiwat™ 
mutlagat”), in which the Muhammadan Saints shall participate with 
him. He is one of us; indeed, he is our Master (sayyzdu-na). The first 
in this Matter—I mean [this] specialized type of Prophecy (nubiwat 
al-ikhtisas)**—was a Prophet—namely, Adam—and the last [will also 
be] a Prophet—Jesus. On the Day of Resurrection he will have two 


°! “Absolute, or abstract prophethood,” so-called, is that which is not qualified 
by relation to any particular revealed law, and, so, is actually not prophethood at 
all in the ordinary sense of the term, but is simply more or less syn. with “saint- 
hood” (see pp. 154-57sq. of the intro.). 

** That is, there shall be no other saint at all after the second coming of Jesus 
as the Seal/Mahdi of the eschaton in the fullness of time. The so-called “Seal of 
the offspring” (khdtam al-awlad) of Fusiis, I, 67 (13-145q9.), who will simply be the 
last human being (child of Adam) to be born on earth, will not be a saint but 
merely a believer (mw min). He will be Chinese. In a rather remarkable example of 
historical prescience, Ibn al-‘Arabi foretold that after the birth of this last homo 
sapiens mankind will become sterile, and “those who live after him will be like beasts” 
(see below, pp. 609-10). 

°° See Qur. 46: 35. Whether or not aa (which functions as a plur. of dhii, “pos- 
sessor of”) is cognate with wali (saint), there is evidence that it was believed to be 
so by Sufis. 

+ Tkhtsas: “specialization, field of competence, sphere of authority, jurisdiction.” 
This 1s an unusual choice of words, since, in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s parlance, the type of 
“prophethood” common to the saints is normally called “general” or “indetermi- 
nate” (‘amm, mutlag)—which are the contrary of “special” (Ahass). 
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Congregations (hashran)—one with us,” and one with the Apostles 
and the Prophets.°° 

As for the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood, it’’ belongs to a man 
of the Arabs, of the noblest of them in lineage and power,” who 
exists today in our own time. I was introduced to him” in the year, 
595, and I saw the distinguishing Sign (al-alamah) which he has, 
which the Real has hidden in him, concealed from the eyes of His 
servants (sc?., mankind), but which He revealed to me in the city of 
Fez, so that I might discern in him the Seal of Sainthood (khdtam 
al-walayah)—he being the Seal of Absolute Prophecy (Ahatam al-nubiiwah 
al-mutlaqah) about which many people know nothing. God has afflicted 
[the Seal] with the people who censure him (ahl al-inkar “alay-hi) con- 
cerning that which he has ascertained from the Real in his inner- 
most heart. But just as God has sealed the Prophethood of [all] Laws 
(nubiuwat al-shara@’v‘) with Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!), 
so has He sealed with the Muhammadan Seal the Sainthood which 
emanates from the Muhammadan Heritage (al-wirth al-Muhammadit)— 
as opposed to what derives from the other Prophets. For, indeed, 
among the Saints are those who inherit from [the Prophets] Abraham, 
Moses and Jesus [eéc.], so that these may well be found to exist after 
this Muhammadan Seal; but after him there shall be no Saint belong- 
ing to the Heart of Muhammad*! (May God bless and keep him!). 
This is the meaning of the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood. 

As for the Seal of General Sainthood after which there shall be 
no Saint [whatsoever], that is Jesus (Peace be upon him!). We have 


*° This could be understood as signifying either the awliya’ (as opposed to the 
rusul and the anbwya’), or the Muslim community as apart from the religious com- 
munities formed around the various apostles and prophets. In the latter case, of 
course, Jesus would stand as the leader of the Christian church. See also pp. 521-22, 
n.. 72. 

°° Foll. Yahia’s emendation in Khatm, 161, n. 53 (mid.). The text actually reads: 
“a congregation with us, a congregation with the apostles and a congregation with 
the prophets” (fut. Hl, 49 [20-21]). Jesus is, indeed, an apostle, a prophet and 
a saint. 

°’ The pron., which is fem., actually refers to Muhammadan sainthood. 

“8 While this could well be applied to our author, who traced his descent from 
the famous Arab knight, Hatim al-Ta’s, Ibn al-‘Arabr does not seem to have seri- 
ously claimed any noble Arab pedigree for himself, characterizing himself in the 
‘Anga’ (no doubt accurately enough) as “neither pure-bred Arab nor non-Arab” (see 
p. 252, n. 54). 

°° “Urfiu bi-hi (as voc. by Yahia). 

* Corresponding to the year beginning in Nov., 1198. 

4) Ala qalbi Muhammad”. 
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met a number (jamda‘ah) of [Saints] who follow the Heart of Jesus 
or another of the Apostles (Peace be upon them!).” I brought together 
my Companions, ‘Abd Allah [Badr al-Habashi] and Isma‘il Ibn 
Sawdakin,* with this [Universal] Seal;** he prayed for them, and 
(Praise be to God!) they benefited from [his prayer]. 


[Al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi’s fourteenth question was: “By what attribute 
(stfah) is that one who is entitled (to be called ‘Seal of the Saints’ so 
entitled)?” Ibn al-‘Arabi’s earliest response in the JFawab al-Mustagim 
(in Ahatm, 162, n. 54) was later incorporated as the first sentence in 
the following passage from the futuhat (Il, 49-50; Fut.-Y., XII, 
122-25): 


[He is so entitled] by the Attribute of the Trusteeship (szfat al- 
amanah)*—in his hand being the “Keys of the Breaths” (mafatth al- 
anfas), and his condition being deprivation and motion (halu-hu I-tajrid 
wa-l-harakah).*” This is the characterization (nat) of Jesus (Peace be 
upon him!): He used to give life by breathing (kana yuhyt bi-l-nafkh); 


*® Note that, contrary to the apparent meaning of some passages, Jesus does still 
exist in his capacity as a prophet for those who are “after the heart of Jesus” (scz., the 
‘[sawityiin). 

3 Shams al-Din Isma‘il b. Sawdakin al-Niri (d. 646/1248 in Aleppo), a close 
disciple of Ibn al-‘Arabi, is the author of a short collection of questions addressed 
to the Master, the A. Wasa7il al-Sa@il (Yahia, no. 436), which was ed. and tr. by 
Manfred Profitlich in 1973 (see Bib. IB). For refs., see Quest, 223, n. 29; and my 
forthcoming art., “Poised Expectancy: Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Roots in Sharg al-Andalus.” On 
Badr al-Habashr (d. 618/1221 in Malatya), see above, p. 47 n. 182. 

* The ref. could be, rather, to a saint “belonging to the heart” of Jesus, such 
as, eg., Aba Ja‘far al-‘Uryani, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s first shaykh, who became specially 
devoted to the prophet, Jesus (see above, p. 36 at n. 121). 

® Qur. 33: 72 reads: “Verily, We offered the Trusteeship (al-amdanah) to the heav- 
ens and the earth and the mountains, but they refused to bear it and were afraid 
of it. But man assumed it. Indeed, he is sinful and very foolish!” But cf Ibn al- 
‘Arabi’s comm. on this verse, which is typical of the Saft view: “[God] created 
Adam in His Image, and, so, He applied to him all of the Most-beautiful [Divine] 
Names, by the strength of which [man was able] to bear the proffered ‘Trusteeship 
(al-amanah al-ma‘ridah). Had this essential nature (al-hagigah) not been given [man], 
he would have declined [the Trusteeship] as the heavens, earth and mountains had 
refused to bear it, ‘but man assumed it. Indeed, he [would be] sinful’ if he were 
not to bear it, ‘and very foolish,’ because the Knowledge of God (al-tlm 61-Liah) 1s 
the essence of ‘[mystical] Ignorance’ (‘ayn al-yjahl)....” (Fut. I, 170 [6-8]). For more 
refs. on the amanah, see Mufam, no. 58. 

*® Foll. Yahia, who has wa-hdalu-hu (his condition) instead of wa-halah. Also, Yahia 
amends al-hawlah in Ms. Bayezid 375 (f. 242b) to read al-harakah. Presumably the 
latter is to be taken in the sense of éahrik, or ta’diyah (setting in motion, putting into 
effect), as we see in the last clause of the foll. sentence. “Deprivation” (tgrid, “abstrac- 
tion”) relates to Jesus’s asceticism and reclusion (see zfra). 
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he was one of the Ascetic Apostles (zuhhdad al-rusul), given to roam- 
ing about (al-styahah); and he was a Keeper of the Trusteeship (hdafiz 
h-l-amanah), putting it into effect (mu’addi la-ha). For this reason the 
Jews used to frequent him, and “the blame of no critic shall seize 
him as regards God.”*’ I have met him [scz., the Seal of the Saints, 
Jesus] many times in ecstasies (al-waga’), and through him I have 
turned [from sinfulness],* as he prayed for me that I might perse- 
vere in Religion in This life and in the Next. He called me [by the 
name] “Beloved” (al-habib), and commanded me to asceticism and 
self-abnegation (al-zuhd wa-l-tarid). 

As for the Attribute (a/-sfah) which entitles the Seal of Muhammadan 
Sainthood to be [called] a Seal, it is the completeness of [his assim- 
ilation to] the Noble Character-traits (makarim al-akhlaq) that are with 
God.” All that the people receive [of these Noble Characteristics 
come to them] from him, for it is in the nature of that Character 
(al-khulug)’! to distribute the Character-traits relative to God [to all 
of mankind]. That is so because the purposes (al-aghrad) [of people] 
differ, the Noble Character-traits for him who is assimilated to them 
being conformable to his own purpose—whether it is praiseworthy 
in the view of others or blameworthy. But since the general con- 
currence of the World as to what is truly beautiful cannot be [objec- 
tively] established, [the Seal must] contemplate that [situation] in 
the manner of the Philosopher-Sage (nazar al-hakim) who undertakes 
to effect what is appropriate as “that which 1s proper at its proper 
time.”°? He contemplates [all] existent things (al-mauyiidat) but he 


7 Lam takhudh-hu ft Lilahi lawmatu |-laimi. For refs. to many similar trads., see 
Concordance, s.v. lama. On the last expression, cf Qur. 5: 54. 

*8 Wa-‘ala yadi-hi tubtu. The first commandment of Jesus in the Gospel: “Repent, 
for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand” (Matt. 4: 17). On the role of Jesus in the 
early career of Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Quest, 39-44. 

*9 St. John is referred to (by himself) as “the disciple whom Jesus loved” in John 
21: 20 (cf also 19: 26 and 13: 23, etc.). 

°° Tamamu makarimi |-akhlagi ma‘a Llahi. Akhlagq (s., khulug): “moral characteristics, 
dispositions or customs; innate or acquired qualities of mind or soul”. The Prophet 
had said: “I was sent to complete the beautiful character traits” (husn al-akhlaq; 
Musnad, Il, 381; and Malik b. Anas, Al-Muwatta’, Husn al-khulg, 8). On the makanm 
al-akhlaq, see Bukhari, Manadqib al-ansar, 33; and Mushm, hada al-sahabah, 133. On 
the subj. of the akhlag in general, see Path, 21-22, et al. 

°! Evidently, this is the comprehensive perfection of all of the makarim al-akhlaq 
which is the “attribute” of the Seal. That would be in line with the Socratic prin- 
ciple that the nature of goodness requires it to share itself. 

°2 Yaf‘alu ma yanbaght ka-ma yanbaghi lamma yanbaghi. The role of the hakim (wise- 
man or philosopher-sage) is to order all things in their proper places at their proper 
times, in a kind of moral economy. 
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does not find a Companion (sahib) like unto the Real—there being 
no companionship (suhbah) better than His Companionship. And per- 
ceiving that happiness (a/-sa‘ddah) is in codperating with and con- 
forming to His Will (zra@datu-hu), [the Seal] contemplates that to which 
[God] sets limits and prescribes by Law,’ that he might stop short 
thereat or follow it [as the case may be]. 

Among that which [the Real] prescribes: that [the Seal] teach [the 
World] how “all that is other than God” should socially interre- 
late**—from pure Angel, venerable Apostle and Imam in whose hand 
God has placed the affairs of creation, from Caliph to custodian 
(arif), male and female companion (sahib wa-sahibah),” relatives and 
offspring, servant and beast of burden, animal, plant and mineral— 
[how all should interrelate] as to essence, accident and secondary 
property (ft dhat” wa-‘arad™ wa-milk”\—f, indeed, it be one of those 
who have property. Now [the Seal] watches over all of those we 
have just mentioned in compliance with [the will of] the “Com- 
panion,” the Real (b:-muraGt al-Sahib al-Haqq), for he only distributes 
the [Noble] Character traits (al-akhlag) that are with his Lord (ma‘a 
Sayyidi-m). Thus, in like manner, that which was said regarding the 
Apostle [Muhammad] may be said of [the Seal of Sainthood]: “Lo, 
you are of an exalted Character (khulug ‘azim)!® And [the Prophet’s 
wife] ‘A?’ishah averred: “His [very] Character (khulugu-hu) is the 
Qur’an”:*’ He praises what God has praised and censures what God 
has censured with True Speech (dsan hagg) “in a Sure Abode (magq‘ad 
sidg) in the presence of a Mighty King.’*® Thus, when his Roots [of 
descent] were so excellent and his [Noble] Character-traits pervaded 
the World, his companies reaching every distant province, he whose 
Attribute is such shall surely be entitled to be made to seal 
Muhammadan Sainthood by Him Who said: “Lo, you are of an 
exalted Character!” 


3 Fa-nazara fi-ma hadda-hu wa-shara‘a-hu. 

+ Kayfa yuashira ma siwa Lila. “All that is not God” is a stock def. of the world, 
or natural universe. Note the phonetic metathesis between the verb, yu‘@shiru, and 
shar‘ (law). 

°° Or, possibly: “master and mistress” (but cf preceding paragraph). 

© Qur. 68: 4. 

7 Cf Muslim, Salat al-musafirin, 139. Yahia’s voc. of this trad. (“The Qur’an 1s 
his character”) is, I think, incorrect. Ibn al-‘Arabi frequently quotes this hadith (see 
Path, 241-42). 

8 Qur. 54: 55. 

? See n. 56. 
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God has made us to be among those who clear for Him the Path 
of His True Guidance (mahhada la-hu sabila huda-hu), adapting it to 
be walked upon and offering it (hada-hu). 


[Al-Tirmidhi’s fifteenth question was “What is the Reason (sabab) of 
the Seal’s [being so distinguished]? and what is his Significance 
(ma‘na-hu)?” In the JFawab al-Mustagim (in Khatm, 163, n. 55) Ibn al- 
‘Arabi responded briefly:] 


[The Reason is] by virtue of the perfection of [his] Station and its 
completion (kamal al-maqam wa-stif@u-hu). As for “his Significance,” it 
is the distinction of a Name possessing a thing®’ which no one can 
obtain until after the removal of that Name.™ So his Significance is 
preclusion and prohibition (al-har wa-l-man‘). 


[Later, in the Futuhat (II, 50 [11-24]; Fut.-Y., XII, 126-29), Ibn al- 
‘Arabi modified this response and elaborated:] 


[We say in reply that] his “Reason” (sababu-hu) {for being distin- 
guished as the Seal of Sainthood] is the perfection of [his] Station, 
and prohibition and preclusion (al-man‘ wa-l-hajr) are “his Significance.” 
That is because the World, even as it has a beginning and an end— 
[the latter being] its Seal—so God has decreed (Be He Praised!) that 
all that is [contained] therein according to [the World’s] description 
should have a Beginning and a Seal.®’ Among all those things that 
are in [the World] is the Revelation of [the various] Divine Laws 
(tanzil al-shara’v‘), and God has sealed this Revelation with the Law 
of Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!). For “he is the Seal 
of the Prophets, and God is Knowing of everything!’’®* 

Also among all that is in [the World] is General Sainthood (al- 
walayah al-Gmmah), which has its beginning (dad) in Adam, while 
God has sealed it with Jesus. For [ Jesus] is the Seal which corresponds 


6° Note the implicit claim to sealhood as well as the allusions to the role of the 
Mahdi. . | 

61 Khusiisu -sm™" ‘ala amr". 

® This rather prolix declaration is curious in that it seems to imply that the sta- 
tion of the Seal is obtainable by another after the present holder (as is, for exam- 
ple, the office of the gutb); but this is not necessarily the case, and in other passages 
Ibn al-‘Arabi makes it clear that the sealhood is not inherited, but bestowed once 
and for all (see m/ra). 

63 “T am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending,” says the Revelator 
(in Rev. 1: 8). See n. 65, below. 

 Qur. 33: 40. 
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to the Beginning.® “Truly, the likeness of Jesus with God is as the 
likeness of Adam,”® for He has sealed in the likeness of what He 
originated: An Absolute Prophet (nabi mutlag) was the Beginning of 
this Affair and, so, it was sealed with one.* 

The legal regulations (akkam) of Muhammad (May God bless and 
keep him!) in the eyes of God® differ from the regulations of all 
other Prophets and Apostles as regards the [truly] Universal Mission 
(al-ba‘th al-Gmm) [of Islam]—the distribution of wealth” and the 
purification of the earth, making it a place of worship (masyd, “a 
place of prostration”). [The Prophet Muhammad] was given “the 
sums of the Words” (jawdami‘ al-kalim),’° and he was given the Keys 
of the Treasuries of the Earth (mafatth khaza’in al-ard\—Prophethood 
being sealed by him. After [Muhammad], the legal Authority [hukm] 
of each Prophet has turned into the legal Authority of a Saint. For 
he was sent down to the World from the Station of his Special 
Domain (magam tkhtisasi-m), and he 1s well-deserving that a Seal of 
his Special Sainthood (waldyatu-hu l-khassah) should be his Namesake 
(May God bless and keep him!)’' and have his Character (khuluqu- 
hu)—although he is not the one called the Mahdi, known as “the 
Expected One” (al-muntazar). For that one 1s to be a direct descen- 
dent [of the Prophet], from the nearer portion of his Family (sudalatu- 
hu wa-‘ttratu-hu),”” while the Seal is not a physical descendent,”* but is 
of the descent of his [Spiritual-] hereditary Qualities and the [Noble] 
Character-traits (a7aqu-hu wa-akhlaqu-hu). 

Have you not heard [how] God speaks concerning that which we 
have indicated: “And to every Nation is an appointed Term (qal),””* 
while all the species of created beings in the World are Nations 


® Cf 1 Cor. 15: 45, and Rev, 22: 13, et al. 

8 Qur. 3: 59. 

*? Both Adam and Jesus were “universal, or general, prophets” (= saints), though 
Jesus, at least, had also been a lawgiver, of course. As for Adam, although he, too, 
received revelations from God (see Qur. 2: 37), and there is a trad. of a “book of 
Adam,” these were not usually believed to have been in the form of laws. 

8 Ma‘a Liah. 

®° Tahhl al-ghana’m: lit., “the specification of booty.” 

© See above, p. 591, n. 16. 

' That is, the name of the special, Afuhammadan Seal is to be “Muhammad”. 

” The ‘rat al-nabi comprises the descendents of the Prophet’s paternal uncles 
(sons of ‘Abd al-Muttalib), or, acc. to some, descendents of ‘Ali b. Abi Talib by 
Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter (see Lane, s.v. ‘érah). 

"3 Min sulalati-hi l-hissiyah. 

 Qur. 7: 34. 


~~ 
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(umam)?’? And [God] has said: “Each one runs unto an appointed 
Term””® at the end of His saying, “He causes the Night to pass into 
the Day and the Day to pass into the Night, and he puts the Sun 
and the Moon to service, each one running unto an appointed 
Term’’’—making for them a Seal (khitam), the ‘Terminus of their 
appointed period. “And there is not a thing but sings His praise!’ 
Thus, there is no species [of being] but it constitutes a “Nation”— 
so understand that which we have made clear for you! Truly, it 1s 
of the Secrets of the [Imaginal] World preserved [in the Treasuries 
of the Earth],’? which cannot be known save by way of Revelation 
(min tarig al-kashf). “And God will guide” unto the Truth and “to a 
Straight Path!” 


3. Chapter DLVII of the Futuhat al-Makkiyah (IV, 195), entitled 
“The Gnosis of the Absolute Seal of the Saints” (ma‘rifat khatm 
al-awlya’ ‘ala l-ttlaq), treating of the Sealhood of Jesus.” 


Verily, the Seal of the Saints is an Apostle,* 
who, in [all] the Worlds, is without an equal: 

The Spirit and the Son of the Spirit and of Mary,” 
—that being a Station unto which is no approach. 

He will descend among us as a Just Arbiter,* 
though the Mandate that he has will come to an end.® 


> Cf Qur. 6: 38: “No creature crawls on the earth nor bird flies on two wings, 
but they are nations like unto you” (¢. above, p. 464 at n. 21; cof also Qur. 17: 44, 
quoted below). 

© Qur. 31: 29. 

” All species of being are “nations” (umam), each with their “appointed term” (qal). 

78 Qur. 17: 44. 

2 That is, the ard al-haqigah (treated in Chap. 8 of the Futihdt, see above, pp. 
520-21, nn. 65-67). 

8° Cf Qur. 24: 46 and 33: 4 (et al.), which this line conflates. 

8! This chap. concludes a series of brief sections on aspects of the doctrine of 
the pole (al-qutb). Ms. Wien 1906 (= W) quotes it in full at the end of the ‘Anga’- 
text (f. 70b). 

82 The metre of the poem is al-tawil (catalectic). 

83 Lit., “he is the Spirit and the son of the Spirit and the mother, Mary (al-umm 
Maryam).” In Qur. 4: 171 Jesus is called “a spint from God,” and later Islam denom- 
inated him al-riih (as here) and even rih Allah (see art., “Isa,” in EL. 1). 

84 Mugs” hakam™. This is an allusion to a well-known hadith (cf- Musnad, V1, 75; 
Muslim, /man, 42; Ibn Majah, Fitan, 33, et al. [see Concordance, s.v. mugsit]) describ- 
ing the messianic role of Jesus. 

® The reign of Jesus will last forty years acc. to the trad. cited in the preced- 
ing note. “The mandate that he has”: ma kana min hukm la-hu. 
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He will kill the swine and triumph over falsehood,® 
having no Guide [therein] except the Deity,” 
Supporting him in every situation with a Sign® 
which he beholds with his own eyes; for he is Guarantor,” 
Making known True Guidance, the Law of the “Most-Praised,”” 
in which there is for [ Jesus] a Place of rest with [Him]®! 
For [God’s] Outpouring through His Sov’reignty’s Mediator,” 
—while [the Seal] is, himself, Resident in his éwo States.” 


Know (May God grant us and you success!) that God (Exalted be He!), 
by virtue of the favor (karamah) of Muhammad (May God bless and 
keep him!) with his Lord, has made of his Community Apostles 


8© Wa-yadmaghu bat”. W has yadfa‘u (will repel) for the verb. 

87 Wa-laysa la-hii illa l-tlahu dalili. 

88 Ywayyidu-hii . . . bi-adyatt. In Qur. 2: 87 & 253, and 5: 110, God is said to sup- 
port Jesus with the Spirit of holiness (ayyadna-hu bi-rith al-quds)—which, above, Ibn 
al-‘Arabi has identified as Jesus’s “father”. In the next verse, however, it becomes 
apparent that the ref. here is actually to the future mission of the Prophet Muhammad 
(= Ahmad; see n. 91, below). 

89 Kafil: “one who stands as surety or as guarantor for another”. In Qur. 3: 44, 
the elders/angels cast lots to see who would have the honor to be the guardian 
[kaftl] of the virgin Mary. In 16: 91, God is so designated (for other refs., see 
Worterbuch, 5.v.). 

°° Yugimu bi-i‘lami l-huda shar’ Ahmada. Ahmad is the sup. form of the name, 
Muhammad. This I take to be a ref. to the famous “prediction” of Jesus in the 
Qur’an (61: 6): “O Children of Israel! Iam the Apostle of God unto you, confirming 
(musaddig™”) what was [revealed] before me in the Torah, and bringing Good News 
(mubashshir™) of an Apostle who will come after me, whose name is Most-praised 
(ismu-hu ahmad).” Muslims cite John 14: 16 & 26, 15: 26 and 16: 7—mentioning 
the Paraclete or “Comforter” (= holy spirit of truth) who is to come—as evident 
reminiscences of the orig. statement of Jesus. It might also be possible to read this 
and the preceding hemistich: “for [God] is Guarantor, setting up the law of Ahmad 
with the marks (alam, instead of 2am) of right guidance,” but it would be highly 
unusual to have this verb governed by “God” in the tmperf. 

9! Yakiinu la-hi min-hii laday-hi maqila. Foll. my own interpretation, “with [God]” 
should, perhaps, rather, be understood as: “with Ahmad [= the Muhammadan 
Reality].” In any case, the ref. is apparently to God’s raising Jesus up to Himself 
in Qur. 4: 158. The heart of man has been styled magi! al-hubd (the resting-place 
of love) and, by the poet, al-Mutannabi, the “resting-place of wrath” (magqil al-ghayz). 

 Yufidu ‘alay-ht min wasilati mulki-ht: “over which [sez., the ‘resting-place’ of the 
Seal] He [God] pours [His emanation] through the medium/agent of His supreme 
authority.” Wastlah: “a means of access/coming near to/ingratiating o.s. with s.0o.; 
an honorable rank or station with a king”, etc. (see Lane, s.v.)—but I acknowledge 
that my reading is quite contrived. I understand the “mediator” here to be the 
Reality of Muhammad (= Ahmad). 

% Fi halatay-i nazili. The Seal has two “natures”, corporeal and spiritual (see 
infra), relating to his two “parents”, human and Divine/angelic. Perhaps the magil 
(resting place) is itself the former (as the womb of Mary) and the spiritual “out- 
pouring” the latter. 

** W has, instead: “Peace be upon him!” 
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(rusul).° Thereafter, among [those] Apostles He distinguished him 
whose lineage was more than human;” for half of him was human 
and the other half a pure Spirit, an Angel (rah mutahharah, malak),°’ 
inasmuch as Gabriel gave him to Mary, a “Perfect Man” (dashar 
sawt)* “whom God raised up to Himself,’ then He shall cause him 
to descend [again] as a Saint, the Seal of [all] Saints (walt, khatam 
al-awliya@’), at the end of Time, who shall judge by the Law of 
Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!) in [Muhammad’s] 
Community.’ [But Jesus] will seal only the Sainthood of the Apostles 
and Prophets (walayat al-rusul wa-l-anbiya’), while the Muhammadan 
Seal of Sainthood (khatm al-walayah al-Muhammadi) shall seal the 
Sainthood of the Saznts, so that the ranks (al-maratib) of the Sainthood 
of the Saint (waldyat al-walt) might be distinguished from [those of] 
the Sainthood of the Apostles. 

For if [the Seal] descends [from Heaven] as a Saint, then, verily, 
[that] Seal of the Saints (Khdtam al-awliya’)'"' will be a Seal of the 
Sainthood of Jesus [that 1s, the “Universal Seal”] inasmuch as he 1s, 
in this Community, a Judge by a Law other than his own (hakim™ 
bi-shar% ghayri-hi).'°? [For] just as Muhammad is “the Seal of the 


Prophets” (khdtam al-nabiyin)'? even though Jesus will come down 


% Evidently, “Muhammad” here is to be understood as the spzrit of the Prophet, 
the Muhammadan Reality, and “his community” is apparently the entire class of 
awlya’. (Otherwise, the burden of the next sentence could be applied to Ibn al- 
‘Arabi among the other Muslims, exc. that he is presumably designated in the 
Muhammadan Seal, mentioned later). 

% Ba‘udat nisbatu-hu [= nasabu-hu] mina l-bashari. Jesus is mentioned in Qur. 2: 253, 
where it is explained that God has preferred some rusul over others. 

7 W is wanting malak. 

%3 In Qur 19: 17, Gabriel is said to have become visible to Mary (tamaththala la- 
ha) in the form of a “perfectly harmonized human figure without blemish” (= Hegel’s 
Greek god) on the occasion of the “annunciation” (for the cognate verb, sawzwd, 
“to form, put in order”, see 18: 37). Here, however, the expression, bashar sawi, is 
clearly applied to Jesus. The verb in this clause, wahaba, is the same as the one 
used to denote Gabriel’s giving of Jesus as a “pure child” (ghulam zakt) to Mary in 
19: 19. W adds “upon whom be peace!” after the names of Gabriel and Mary, 
and the same (instead of the long benediction) after Muhammad’s name in the foll. 
clause. 

% Qur. 4: 158. 

' The verb, yahkumu bi-, could be taken to mean simply “shall order that [the 
law be implemented ].” 

'0! Instead of the first, W has the inf., khatm, meaning much the same. 

102 That is, in his second coming as the “last of the saints” Jesus will re-establish 
the shar‘ of Muhammad; he will not bring his own, new law, and, hence, he is not 
to be counted as another prophet after their Seal. 

15 Qur. 33: 40. 
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{again] after him, similarly, Jesus has the authority (Aakama) in temporal 
priority as concerns his Sainthood, [he being] the Seal of the Saintly 
office of the Saints (khdtam wildyat al-awlya’)—Jesus among them.'* 

{The Seal’s] Station (rutbatu-hu) we have indicated in our book 
entitled THe FasuLous GrypHon (Anga’ Mughnb), in which he 1s spo- 
ken of as well as the Mahdi—whom [however] the Prophet (May 
God bless and keep him!) has [also] spoken of, so that I was able 
to dispense with discussing him [at length] in this book,’ his Station 
(manzilatu-hu) being no secret. For, verily, Jesus—as [God] has declared 
{in the Scripture]—is “the Apostle of God and His Word (rasul Allah 
wa-kalimatu-hu) which He cast into Mary, and a Spirit from Him 
(rth min-hu),”'°° “and God [always] speaks the Truth and shows the 
Way.”?” 


4. Selections from the second chapter of the Fusius al-Hikam, 
devoted to the Word (kalimah) of Seth (Shith). 


[The following long passage dealing with the Seal of the saints ws- 
a-vis the Seal of the apostles, occurs in Fusiis, 1, 62-64.'°8 Very impor- 
tant as representing perhaps the latest development of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
notion of the Seal, it 1s certainly the most problematic expression of 
the doctrine as far as Muslim orthodoxy is concerned. 

[In what precedes our quote, Ibn al-‘Arabi explains how those 
who behold the Divine Self-Revelation (a/-tqallt) are actually seeing 
their own form in the mirror of Reality (while the Real beholds His 
own attributes in the mirror of man). This is, indeed, the highest 
form of knowledge that can be achieved by man, beyond which 1s 
only pure nothingness (al-‘adam al-mahd). Observing, then, that the 
matter 1s complex and obscure, Ibn al-‘Arabi continues:] 


10¢ The argument would appear more cogent and the point more relevant if we 


were to substitute “Muhammad’s sainthood,” which is comparable to Jesus’s prophet- 
hood. But an even more satisfying interpretation would be to understand the first 
mention of “Jesus” in this sentence as actually denoting the Mukammadan Seal, v1z.— 
Ibn al-‘Arabt himself—or, perhaps better, the descent of the spirit of Jesus upon 
the Saft. 

105 That is, presumably, the “tnga’, though hddha (this) would more properly be 
taken to refer to the Futiéhat itself. 

108 Qur. 4: 171. 

'°? Qur. 33: 4. This expression is frequently quoted to conclude chaps. of the 
Futiihat. 

108 Cf Austin’s trn. in Bezels, 65, et seq. 
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Among us [Sufis, awliya’] is he who is “ignorant” regarding his 
Knowledge,'”’ and who, therefore, maintains [with Abu Bakr al- 
Siddiq] that “[the realization] that one cannot attain unto Realization 
is [itself] a Realization.”''® [But] among us [also] is he who does know 
and, so, does not say such a thing—even though [that] is the best 
[possible] saying—but, rather, Knowledge instills in him silence (al- 
sukiit), not inability (al/-‘qz). This is the highest Knower of God (‘Glim 
bi-Llah). No one possesses this supreme Knowledge except for the 
Seal of the Apostles (Ahatam al-rusul) and the Seal of the Saints (Ahdtam 
al-awhya’). Thus, none of the Prophets or Apostles can contemplate 
[this Knowledge] apart from [= except in the light of] the Prayer- 
niche of the Apostle-Seal (mishkat al-rasil al-khatam) [that is, the Prophet 
Muhammad}],'"' and no Saint may contemplate it except from the 
Prayer-niche of the Saint-Seal (mishkat al-walt al-khatam)—so that, 
indeed, [even] the Apostles cannot contemplate it, when they do so, 
apart from the Prayer-niche of the Seal of the Saints.'! 

For Apostleship and Prophethood—by which I mean Lawgiving 
Prophethood and [Lawgiving] Apostleship (nubiwat al-tashrt‘ wa-nsalatu- 
hu)—shall come to an end, whereas Sainthood will never end. Hence, 
the Apostles (a/-mursalin [“those who are sent’]), inasmuch as they 
are Saints, may not contemplate That of which we have been speak- 
ing except by way of the Prayer-niche of the Seal of the Saints— 
so how much more those Saints ranking below them [cannot do so]! 
For although the Seal of the Saints is a Subject-follower (abi ft 
l-hukm) of the Legislation brought by the Seal of the Apostles, this 


does not lessen his Station or contradict what we have maintained; 


' Or: “knowledge of Him (God)” (¢f what precedes). Jahila is the ant. of ‘alma 
(Fr., “saisir”). 

''° Wa-l‘aqzu ‘an darki l-idraki idrak’”. While this saying was commonly ascribed to 
Abu Bakr by Sifts and others, its historical accuracy was suspected, and was flatly 
denied by Ibn Taymiyah. The saying promoted a kind of agnosticism which Ibn 
al-‘Arabi tended to depreciate (but note that the saying is quoted in the “Anga@’ with 
evident approval on p. 336). Here it is used to indicate the way in which the degree 
of seddigiyah is not, after all, the highest station attainable by the saints (as al-Ghazzali 
had maintained), but ranks below a station of greater proximity (qgurbah), compris- 
ing the positive knowledge of the mugarrabun (those brought near to God). 

'!! Mishkah: “a niche in a wall in which a lamp naturally illuminates more brightly” 
(see Qur. 24: 35; for the many other interpretations of this Ethiopic loan-word, see 
Lane, s.v. [see also Jeffery, s.v.]). 

''2 Since, ex Aypothest, the set of saints inc. the subsets of both the prophets and 
the apostles. So casually this most staggering assertion is presented! The implica- 
tion is unavoidable that the Seal ranks higher than the Prophet Muhammad. 
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but, indeed, while in one sense [the Seal of the Saints] is below [the 
Seal of the Apostles], in another sense he is above. This is apparent 
[even] in the exoteric aspect of our [Prophetary] Law (z@fir shar‘- 
na),''* in [its recounting of] the superiority of ‘Umar’s [judgment 
over the Prophet’s] in the matter of the prisoners taken after Badr, 
and in the pollination of the dates.'’* It is hardly necessary that the 
Perfect (al-kamil) be pre-eminent in everything and at every level! 
Rather, Sifts (a/-ryal) have regard only to pre-eminence in the 
Knowledge of God. That is their only concern. As for the passing 
phenomena of generated beings (hawdadith al-akwan), their ideas have 
naught to do with them.'” Verify the Truth of what we say! 


[After this, Ibn al-‘Arabr goes on to describe a vision of the Seal of 
the saints, actually a kind of 7e-vision of the well-known dream of 
the Prophet Muhammad in which he saw himself as the last sym- 
bolic “brick” needed to complete the “wall” of prophecy:]''® 


When the Prophet hkened Prophethood to a wall of bricks (al- 
ha@it mn al-labin), complete except for the placing of one brick, he 
was himself (May God bless and keep him!) that one Brick (al-labinah). 
However, whereas [the Prophet] (May God bless and keep him!) 
notices the lack of only one brick, the Seal of the Saints, for whom 
this Vision is necessary also, shall behold the same thing that the 
Apostle of God allegorized, but he will see in the wall, which is of 
gold and silver bricks, the place of two | particular] bricks, and he 


113, Canon law may inc. the Prophetary biography (Szrat al-Nabi), which documents 
the first instance of Muhammad’s fallibility alluded to here (see Guillaume, tr., The 
Life of Muhammad, p. 301), where ‘Umar’s condemnation of the prisoners taken at 
Badr was thought to be confirmed by Divine revelation occurring in Qur. 8: 67. 

''4 “The Prophet of God came to Medina when they were fecundating the date- 
palms, and asked what was being done. It was replied that this was the custom. 
‘Perhaps it would be better if you did not do it,’ said he. So they left the trees as 
they were and the crop was deficient” (trad. quoted by Guillaume in The Traditions 
of Islam, pp. 154-55. On the process of the fertilization of the date-crop, see Burton, 
Personal Narratwe of a Pilgrimage, vol. I, p. 403). 

''> Note that it is the Sifis, or awlya’, who are beyond such ephemeral concerns 
(as the provisioning of material needs and general social intercourse—-the kinds of 
things that are regulated by laws), not the prophets. From this we might infer that 
Muhammad in the two above-cited trads. actually stands for the saints, while ‘Umar’s 
knowledge in the allegory represents the prophets’ less exalted expertise. 

"0 Fusis, I, 63 (tr. in Bezels, 66-67). Cf the parable of the cornerstone in Psalms 
118: 22, Matt. 21: 42, Eph. 2: 20, and 1 Peter 2: 5; cf also the third vision of the 
apocryphal Shepherd of Hermas (Bk. I, Chap. 3, wv. 24-77). See pp. 149-50 of the 
intro., where I have tr. the comparable passage from the Futihdt. 
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will notice that the wall is lacking [those] two bricks, one of gold 
and the other silver, and it will only be completed by them. And 
he must see himself impressed''’ in the place of those two bricks, 
for the Seal of the Saints is to be those two Bricks. Then the wall 
will be complete. 

The requisite cause of his being a beholder of two bricks is that, 
externally, he is a Follower of the Law of the Seal of the Apostles, 
and that is the place of the silver brick, that being his exterior (za@hiru- 
hu) and the legal ordinances (al-ahkam) that he follows [in his exter- 
nal life], just as, in his Innermost being (al-scrr), he derives [directly] 
from God That which he appears outwardly to [merely] follow in. 
For he beholds the Matter just as it is, and without fail he sees it 
thus—that being the placing of the golden brick, esoterically. Hence, 
he derives [his Knowledge] from the same Mine (al-ma‘din) as does 
the Angel who reveals it to the Apostle. Now, if you have under- 
stood what I have alluded to, then you have acquired the Knowledge 
of benefit in all things!'!® 


[Next, Ibn al-‘Arabr returns to his incredibly bold account of the 
two Seals of the Apostles, on the one hand, and the Saints, on the 
other, their characteristic and their mutual relationships:]'' 


Every Prophet, from Adam until the last of them, derives [all that 
he has] from the Prayer-niche of the Seal of the Prophets (khatam 
al-nabiyin) [viz., Muhammad]'*’—even though his fleshly existence 
(tinatu-hu) comes last—for in his essential Reality (hagigqatu-hu) he [was 
ever] existent. This is what [the Prophet] (May God bless and keep 
him!) [meant] in his saying: “I was a Prophet “when Adam was 
between water and clay”'*'—whereas the other Prophets only became 
such when they were sent forth. And, similarly, the Seal of the Saints 
was a Saint “when Adam was between water and clay,”'** whereas 
each of the other Saints only became such when he had duly acquired 


117 Tantabi‘u: “stamped, imprinted” (as the seal of the builder in the wet “clay” 
of the bricks?). 

18 4l-Glmu L-ndafiu bi-kulli shay”. An allusion to the gold-making knowledge of 
alchemy symbolized by the so-called philosophers’ stone? 

19 Fusis, 1, 63-64 (cf Bezels, 67). 

120 This is the only time that this authentic Qur’anic expression (33: 40) is used 
in the Fusis. , 

'21 Regarding this trad., see Seal, 60-61, n. 3. 

122 Cf Jesus’s saying in John 8: 58: “Verily, verily, I say to you, before Abraham 


was, [ am.” 
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the necessary conditions for Sainthood (shara’it al-walayah) as to its 
Divine Character-traits (al-akhlaq al-ilahiyah), owing to God Himself 
(Be He Exalted!) being called “the Protecting Friend, the Praised 
One” (al-Walt al-Hamid).'”’ 

Now, the Seal of the Apostles, by virtue of his Sainthood, is to 
the Seal belonging to Sainthood what the [other] Prophets and Apos- 
tles are to him'?*—for he is a Saint, an Apostle and a Prophet. The 
Seal of the Saints, [for his part] is the Saint/Clent [and] the Heir 
(al-walt al-wanth) [of the Muhammadan Reality], he who draws [his 
Knowledge directly] from the Source,'” and who witnesses [all of | 
the Mystical Degrees (al-mushahid h-l-maratib). He is one of the Excel- 
lences'”° of the Seal of the Apostles, Muhammad (May God bless 
and keep him!), the First of the Community (mugaddam al-jama‘ah) [of 
Believers]'?? and Lord of the Children of Adam with respect to the 
opening of the Door of Intercession (fath bab al-shafa‘ah). This is a 
Position (hal) to which he is specially appointed, which is not com- 
mon [to the other Apostles], and in this special Position he [even] 
has precedence over the Divine Names, for, indeed, the Merciful (al 
Rahman) does not intercede with the Avenger (al-Muntaqim) on behalf 
of the people of Affliction, until after the Intercessors have inter- 
ceded.'* It is in this special [intercessory] Station that Muhammad 
(May God bless and keep him!) has won Lordship (al-styadah). He 
who understands the Degrees and the Stations will not find it difficult 
to accept such language as this. 


[Ibn al-‘Arabi returns to the proper subject of this chapter on the 
wisdom of the Word of Seth, which is the knowledge of the Divine 





23 Qur. 42: 28. 

'24 T take the ref. to be to the Seal of the apostles (Muhammad), but it could 
also be to the Seal of the saints. 

129 Al-akhidh ‘an al-asl. This, again, is the hagigah al-Muhammadiyah, the spit of the 
Prophet Muhammad, not his historical person. 

126 Hasanah min hasanat. 

'27 Here the Shaykh al-Akbar begins to backtrack, effectively attributing all of 
the spiritual precedence that he has been at pains to establish for the Seal of saint- 
hood over all other beings—back to the Prophet, to whom the honor goes that 
one of fis followers, the Muslim, Ibn al-‘Arabi, should become the highest-ranking 
friend of God. In what remains of this passage, the Prophet Muhammad’s special 
role as intercessor for Muslims 1s advanced. For an account of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s own 
claim to the power of intercession, see Quest, 84—85. 

128 "The “intercessors” (al-shafi‘in) are such other Divine names (e.g., the Pardoner 
[al-‘Afuw], the Forgiving One [al-Ghafir|) as are invoked in Qur. 4: 99-100, et al. 
“The people of affliction” are those who, w/o the extra Divine mercy vouchsafed 
the Prophet, would be justly condemned. 
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gifts. Then, stating that every spirit that articulates this knowledge 
has it from the spirit of Seth, he makes the single exception of the 
Seal of the Saints:]!” 


For the Replenishment (al-maddah)'*° [of the Seal] comes to him from 
God, not from any Spirit, whereas [the Seal’s] Spirit is the Replenish- 
ment of all [other] Spirits, although he may not himself be aware 
of that during the time of the constitution of his elemental body."”! 
He is cognizant (Gm) of all of that essentzally (bt-‘aym-hi), n his real 
Essence and his [exalted] Rank (hagigatu-hu wa-rutbatu-hu), while from 
the standpoint of his elemental constitution (tarkibu-hu (‘unsurt) he 
remains ignorant (jail) of it. Thus, he is [both] Knowing [and] 
Not-knowing. He is characterized by the opposites (al-addad) even as 
is the Source (al-asl [scz., the Muhammadan Reality])—as the Majestic 
and the Beautiful (al-jaltl wa-l-jamil), the External and the Internal 
(al-zahir wa-l-batin), the First and the Last (al-awwal wa-l-akhir)'?’*— 
this [Coincidentia oppositorum] being [the Seal’s] essential Nature and 
no one else’s.'*? For he knows and he does not know, he is aware 
and not aware, he sees with his own eyes yet does not see.... 


[Finally, for the sake of completeness, here is the intriguing passage 
in which Ibn al-‘Arabr broaches the apocalyptic subject of a third 
type of Seal, the so-called “Seal of the offspring (of Adam—scz., all 
of mankind)”:]'°* 


It will be in the line of Seth that the last [individual] of this human 
Species (al-naw* al-insani) shall come into the World ( yuwalladu), bear- 
ing the Secrets of [Seth] (hdmi asran-h1). After him no [human being] 
wil be born, for he will be the “Seal of the Offspring” (Ahatam al- 
awlad). A [twin] Sister (ukhi} will be born with him, but she will 
emerge before him—he coming out just after her, with his head at 


129 Fusis, I, 66 (tr. in Bezels, 68-69). 

'3° In philos. jargon, mdddah signifies “substance having extension, matter”, and 
was used to tr. Ayl@ in Aristotle’s Metaphysics (see Afnan, Philosophical Terminology, pp. 
115-17). Here it more likely has one of the senses given by Lane (s.v.), who quotes 
the expressions, maddatu bahr™ (the supply, or influx, of a sea), and al-arabu maddatu 
l-islami (the Arabs of the desert are the means of aiding the Muslims and increas- 
ing their armies). Maddah: ziyadah muttasilah (continuous increase). 

131 Fr zamani tarkibi jasadi-hi [-‘unsuri. 

132 All of these, exc. for al-yjamil, are also canonical names of God. 

'53 Wa-huwa ‘aynu-hu wa-laysa ghayru-hu (acc. to one of the variants cited by Affifi. 
I take the Seal (rather than the Divine “Source”) to be the referent of the prons. 
on the basis of the foll. sentence. 

St Fusiis, 1, 67 (of Bezels, 70). 
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her feet. His birth will be in China, and his language the language 
of the people of that country. Men and women will be stricken with 
sterility (al-‘agm),' and sexual relations not producing children (al- 
nikah min ghayr al-wiladah) will proliferate. [The Seal] will call [men 
and women] to God, but none will answer. Then, when God (Be 
He Exalted!) takes him and the [other] Believers of his time [to 
Himself], those that remain will remain like beasts (al-baha’1m)—not 
permitting that which is permissible [in the Law] and not forbid- 
ding that which is forbidden, behaving in accordance with the law 
of Nature (hukm al-tabr‘ah), [following] Passion (shahwah) devoid of 
Intellect and Law (al-‘agl wa-l-shar‘). Then the [Last] Hour (al-sa‘ah) 
will overtake them. 


5. Selections from the chapter on the Word of Ezra 
(“Uzayr) in the Fusis al-Hikam, dealing, again, with 
prophethood as a category of sainthood. 


[The first selection explains how “General prophecy” along with 
ytthad (independent legal judgment) remain to the saints by the grace 
of God even after Muhammad’s mission:|'*° 


Know that Sainthood is the General, All-comprehending Sphere (al- 
falak al-muhit al-‘amm),'*’ and, for this reason, it will never come to 
an end, possessing, as it does, the [comprehensive function of ] General 
Informing (al-inba’ al-‘amm).'*> As for Legislating Prophecy (nubuwat 
al-tashri‘) and Apostleship (al-nsalah), they are terminable (munqata‘ah),'” 
and, indeed, in Muhammad (May God bless and keep him!) have 
come to an end. After him there is neither any Prophet—that 1s, 
either one who reveals a [new] Law or one who abides by a [pre- 
viously revealed] one (musharri‘ aw musharra‘ la-hu)—nor any Apostle, 
being a Revealer of Law par excellence. Now this report constitutes a 
terrible blow to the Saints,’*° since it implies the suspension of the 


'35 "The verb (yusrt) suggests that the malady will spread among mankind as a 
contagious (sar™) disease. 

136 Frusiis, 1, 134-35 (of the previous trns. in Bezels, 168; and Seal, 50-51). 

137 That is, the ninth, starless (atlas) sphere of the Ptolemaic cosmos. 

138 Sainthood is tantamount to “general, or universal prophethood” (nubawah 
‘ammah), although this expression is not used in the ‘Anga’. 

'39 Or, possibly: “intermittent”. 

140 Lit., “it breaks their backs.” 
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experience (dhawg) of total, perfect Servanthood (al-‘ubidiyah al-kamilah 
al-tammah). For the name relative to [perfect Servanthood—namely, 
“the Servant” (al-‘abd)| can no longer be applied to one, whereas 
the Servant has no desire to share a name with his Lord (sayyidu- 
hu)—that is, God.'*' [But] while God does not take the name of 
“Prophet” or “Apostle”, He does call Himself the “Friend” [of 
Believers] (al-Walt), and He is described by this Name, for He has 
said: “God is the Friend of those who believe,”!** and “He is the 
Friend, the Praiseworthy.”'*? This Name [al-Wali, alone] remains to 
encroach upon [the domain of] mankind in This world and the 
Hereafter,'** so that, indeed, with the cessation of Prophecy and 
Apostleship, the [true] Servant has no name remaining which 1s 
peculiar to him [alone] and not the Real. 

But God has acted kindly to His Servants, for He has left to them 
the General Prophethood which comprises no Lawgiving author- 
ity'**—and He has even caused Lawgiving (al-tashri‘) to remain in 
the exercise of independent Judgment (al-ytshad) in establishing legal 
decisions, having left them with the [Prophetic] Heritage (al-wirathah) 
concerning the Lawgiving authority, as [the Prophet] has said: “The 
Knowers [of God] are the Heirs of the Prophets.”!* The “inherit- 
ance” (mirath) in that is simply that they exercise independent Judgment 
in matters of legal decision—and, thus, they do legislate. 


[Next, Ibn al-‘Arabi explains how the saintship of the prophet (not 
just the Prophet Muhammad) is superior to his prophethood:]'*’ 


Whenever you see the Prophet speaking in a mode of expression 
outside of his Legislative authority (al-tashri‘), that is on account of 


4! The “terrible blow” to the saints is that they may not experience the perfect 
servanthood of the prophet, who, as “immaculate vessel” of the Divine Word, is a 
kind of complement to God. 

Me Ott 22 257. 

8 Qur. 42: 28. 

4 Fara ‘ala ‘tbadi Llahi duny® wa-akhirat™. The names, rasiil and nabi, no longer 
remain in this world after the mission of Muhammad, and these offices were never 
meaningful as such in the context of the Hereafter (ze., after Judgment). 

1 That is, sainthood itself: 

48 Al-‘ulama’u warathatu l-anbiya’t (Bukhari, Yim, 10; Tirmidhi, Zim, 19). Of course, 
the orig. purport of the word, ‘ulama’ (s., “alm [lit., “knower”]), in this trad. was 
the religious-legal scholars (= fugaha’), not the Sifis (‘ulama’ bi-Liah), but I have tr. 
as Ibn al-‘Arabi intended. ‘The Jewish Yannaim and Amoram (sages of the Talmud) 
were said to be the heirs of the Biblical prophets. 

47 Fuss, 1, 135-36 (cf Bezels, 168-69; and Seal, 51-52). 
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his being a Saint and a Gnostic (Gn). ‘Thus, his Station as a Knower 
[of God] (Glim) is more complete and perfect than [his Station] as 
an Apostle or Lawgiver.'*® So if you hear one of the People of God 
[the Sufis] saying—or if it be related to you that one such said— 
that Sainthood is higher than Prophecy, then [know that] he only 
means what we have just said.'*? Or should one ever say that the 
Saint is above the Prophet and the Apostle, then, surely, he means 
by that zm one person.'°° That is, the Apostle (May God bless and keep 
him!) is more perfect by virtue of his being a Saint than he is by 
virtue of being a Prophet-Apostle (madi rasil). That 1s not to say that 
the Saint who follows [the Prophet-Apostle] (a/-walt al-tabi° la-hu) 1s 
higher than the latter! for the Follower can never overtake the 
Followed (al-matbi‘) in that in which he follows him.'’*' Were he to 
overtake him, he would not be a “Follower” to him—so understand! 
The authoritative Source (mani‘) of the Apostle and the Lawgiving 
Prophet are in Sainthood and Knowledge. Do you not see how God 
(Be He Exalted!) commanded [the Prophet] to seek increase in 
Knowledge, not anything else, when He commanded him: “Say: ‘My 
Lord, increase me in Knowledge!’ ”!? That is for you to know that 
the Law has to do with the obligation to perform particular actions 
and the prohibition against certain [other] deeds, the proper locus 
of which is this Abode [sc., the social World], which will come to 
an end. Sainthood [however] is not [limited] like that, since, were 
it to be suspended, it would end as such, just as Apostleship has. 
But had it ended, then no name [proper to its possessor] would 
remain, whereas the name, “the Friend” (al-Walz), remains to God 
(Exalted be He!) [forever], as it does [also] to His Servants by assimi- 
lation to the [Divine] Characteristics (takhallug”), verification of the 
[Divine] Realities (tahagqug”), and realization of the connection 
[between the Divine Names and Man’s attributes] (ta‘allug’). 


148 Rasiil'™ aw dhit tashri‘™ wa-shar". 

9 See above, pp. 132-33 where ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani’s well-known saying to 
this effect is quoted (see also next note). 

19° Fr shakhs” wahid™ (of. p. 158 of the intro). 

1S! Cf Matt. 10: 24-25. The verb here is adraka (to overtake; to realize), sug- 
gesting that there may be a ref. to Abu Bakr al-Siddiq’s dictum quoted elsewhere 
(see n. 110, above). If so, it may be possible to maintain that this caveat does not 
apply to such advanced Muhammadan heirs as have reached the magam al-qurbah. 

2 Qur. 20: 114. Note that the context of this verse has to do with the Prophet 
Muhammad’s effort to be properly receptive of the Revelation. 
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[Elsewhere in the same chapter, Ibn al-‘Arabi accounts for the limita- 
tions of the Prophets from the social and psychological standpoints:]'°° 


Know that the Apostles (The blessings of God be upon them!)— 
in their nature as Apostles, not as Saints or Gnostics—conform to 
the [spiritual] level of their Gommunities (umamu-hum). ‘They have no 
more Knowledge with which they are sent forth than the measure 
of what [any given] Apostle’s Community needs— no more, no less— 
the Communities being various, some of them exceeding others [in 
virtue]. Thus, the Apostles vary with respect to the Knowledge with 
which they are sent (“1m al-zsal), in accordance with the variety of 
their Communities, as [it is said in God’s] Word (Be He Exalted)): 
“Some of these Apostles We have preferred over others.”'* Similarly, 
[the Prophets] (Upon whom be peace!) are various also with respect 
to the intellectual Perceptions and legal Judgments (al-‘uliém wa-l-ahkam) 
deriving from their own Essences (dhawdatu-hum), in accordance with 
their [different] dispositions (ist‘dadatu-hum), as in [God’s] saying: “We 
have surely preferred some of the Prophets over others... .”!° 

Since the Prophets (The blessings of God be upon them!) derive 
their Knowledge solely from the Divine, Special Revelation (al-wahy 
al-khass al-ilahi), their minds are innocent of intellectual Speculation 
(al-nazar al-‘agli)'> because of their recognizing the inability of the 
Intellect—in its speculative aspect (nazaru-hu [-fikrt)—from realizing 
things (¢drak al-umiir) as they really are. 


6. From Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Diwan: Ode on Prime Matter 
(= ‘Anga’ Mughrib). 


[The following poem on the subject of the philosophical hylé, or Prima 
materia, for which the “fabulous gryphon” (‘anga’ mughnb) is a stand- 
ard metonym,'*’ may be found in the 1855 edn. of the Diwan, on 


193° Fusis, 1, 132-33 (Bezels, 165-66). 

4 Qur, 2: 253. 

' Qur. 17: 55. 

8 Ka-quliibu-hum sadhyat™ mina l-nazan (-‘aglt. Austin’s trn.: 
simple from the intellectual point of view.” 

157 F’g., in Istilahat, 68: “The gryphon (‘anga’) is the ‘fine dust’ (al-haba’ [not al- 
hawa’, ‘the air’, as in Rasa’, r. 29, p. 12]) in which God opens up/carves out 
( fataha) the bodies of the world.” 


66 


... their Hearts are 
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p. 294.'8 Otherwise, I know nothing of its provenience, although it 
is probably not an early composition. The codices, Vatican 292 (= V) 
and Berlin 2895 (B2), as well as the first printed edn. of the ‘Anga’, 
Q (Cairo, 1373/1934, p. 80), all conclude with this poem. The metre 
is al-tawil:| 


[The Fabulous Gryphon] 


I marvel at a Being’ which comprises every form, 


whether of celestial Angels, Jinn or Humankind; 

Whether of this [Nether-] World or of the World-Supernal, 
of animal or vegetable or [lowly] mineral. 

These are naught beside It, nor yet are they Its essence,' 
but in any form It wills It manifests Itself. 

It is What appears,'®’ by definition, to perception;' 
yet is It That which remains veiled from conception.’™ 

For Minds'® cannot know It by the force of their thinking, 
but Imagination’ makes It manifest to sense. 


'98 The compiler of the Diwan refers to this poem in the rubric as “cryptic, 
obscure” (mulghaz). Cf also Ms. Fath 3872, f. 202. 

'99° Mawyiid: “s.th. which is existent, present”. “Form”: sirah. 

160 Wa-la hiya ‘aynu-hii. All that exists in all existents is of prime matter, or Divine 
substance. Even the differentiation of so-called “pure form” can only have a mate- 
rial (albeit “noetzc-material”) basis—as the great Platonist, Plotinus, rather reluctantly 
recognized (see A.H. Armstrong, tr., The Enneads, vol. II, p. 4 [12-197], e¢ al.). Other 
than matter, existents are only pure spirit, or essence. But no existent provides an 
essence for matter, for the simple reason that primeval, chaotic matter is by def. 
that which precedes all organization. 

'e! V and Ms. Fatih 3872 have the plur., wa-yabdi (instead of yabdu), possibly tak- 
ing the subj. to be the forms of existents. 

102 [la l-absan min haythu dhati-i. That is, it is God as al-Zahir, the Manifest. 

183 |Va-yakhft ‘ala l-albabi. Divine matter is all that appears to perception (or, 
rather, apperception) and, in fact, is materially all that 1s “known”, although it can- 
not be known m se. This is important since it appears to be nearly the contrary of 
the stock def. for Aylé (symbolized as the ‘anga’) routinely given by comms. on Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s works as “that which is never seen but is known” (see intro., p. 188, 
n. 146). The real meaning of this def., I think, is that it cannot be “seen” (truly 
known) in itself but can be “known” (as a mere concept), rather as the chimaeral 
gryphon—or Bertrand Russell’s unicorn—are never seen (because they do not “exist”’) 
but can be said to “subsist” tn the imaginal world, where they are fabricated from 
known parts in accordance with a certain descriptive formula. 

'©t Al-albab (s., lubb = ‘aql). “Their thinking”: fikru-ha. Positivistic thought is the 
opiate of the élite and the great obstacle to the wa negatiwva. 

'> Al-awham: lit., “the imaginative perceptions” (see Gloss., s.v. wahm). For most 
authors the term, wahm, generally has a distinctly negative connotation, meaning 
“thought, notion” at best, or “fancy, delusion, error,” in Modern Arabic. Ibn al- 
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It is “the Living”'® though no Life supports Its essence 
in the way that all the forms subsist in [Life].!°’ 
Inform me, then, Who it may be that I have indicated 
in What we have described (and cast aside conceptions): 
There It is—Concealed, but without being absent; 
and there, again, Envisaged, but Hidden from vision!’® 
I would like to know: Of the likes of It have you 
ever heard or no?— Inform me, then, Who It is!!® 
But no one knows what we have adduced here except for One, 
and that is GOD. No creature!” can ever comprehend It. 
None there is like unto It, except one Personage:'” 
I marvel at One Perfect which He epitomizes!'” 





‘Arabi rehabilitates the word, defining it as a kind of innate imaginal perception 
which, under certain circumstances, can be trusted to deliver sound spiritual knowl- 
edge, even the vision of God (see Fu. II, 607 [5-8], tr. by Chittick in Path, 209). 
“Sense”: al-sam‘ wa-l-basar (hearing and sight). 

16 Al-hayy. This is one of the canonical names of God (on the basis of Qur. 2: 
255, et al.). 

'67 The verb for “supports” and “subsist” here is g@ma, which is cognate with 
the other Divine name featured along with “the Living” in the verse cited in the 
preceding note, al-Qayyim (the Self-subsisting). As with God in Muslim theology, 
our subj. here is neither the same as, nor different from its “attributes”. 

168 [Va-ha huwa manzir™ wa-yukhfa ‘ani l-nazari. “Concealed”: makhft. 

'©? Ibn al-‘Arabi is hinting that the above description of prime matter can only 
apply to the Divine subject. 

170 Al-fitar (s., fitrah): “created natures, natural dispositions”. 

171 Shakhis: “a lord, master, chief, personage”. The ref. is presumably to the Reality 
of Muhammad. | 

172 Ajabtu la-hi min kamil” wa-hwa mukhtasari. The Muhammadan Reality is the 
microcosm of the macrocosm, which latter is, in the final analysis, Chaos (formless 
matter). 


GLOSSARY OF PROBLEMATIC TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN THE 
‘Anoa? MuGurr' 


Amladk: “angels (?); angelic regents (= the Pauline dominins).” Amlak is not 
generally cited as a proper plur. form of malak, or mal’ak (angel),? but rather 
of malik (king; regent) and milk (property), even though af‘a/ is a common 
plur. form of fa‘al nouns (¢.g., galam/aglam, sabab/asbab). It would seem that 
“angels” is, nevertheless, the best rendering (face Yahia) in the variant title 
for Ibn al-‘Arabi’s A: al-Tanazzulat al-Mawsiliyah—viz., Tanazzul al-Amlak min 
‘Alam al-Arwah wa-l-Aflak (see p. 37 of the 1986 Cairo edn.)’: Fa-gawl-i tanaz- 
zulu l-amlaki: Lr anna-ha |-Gmiratu ‘ant Licht quliiba-né bi-duriihi l-ta‘Gti (. . . because 
they are [charged] by God to command/instruct our hearts to do various 
kinds of pious deeds). In the second “pearl” and corresponding “jewel” of 
the present work, amlak appears to be syn. with arwah (spirits)—specifically, 
those of a very high order (compare pp. 392 [at n. 43] and 432 [n. 38] 
of the trn.). Gf also pp. 330 (at n. 18) and 402 (n. 136), et al. 


Aniyah: “I-ness [of Divine Reality]”, God’s immanence in His creatures (as 
opposed to His transcendent “He-ness”, or Auwtyah). As explained in n. 25 
of pp. 321-22, the Divine aniyah is to be distinguished from creaturely 
“egoism” (ananiyah) as well as from the term, anniyah (“that-ness”, the mere 
existence of a thing, as opposed to its “what-ness”, or mahiyah [of. Passton, 
II, 75, at n. 150]). 


Ayn: “where”; philos. “locality, place; spatiality, space”. ‘This word is typ- 
ically rhymed with its conceptual antithesis, ‘ayn (g.v., below), as on pp. 255 
(at n. 82), 367 (before n. 139), 384 (at n. 109) and 392 (n. 50), e¢ al, in 
which case it has negative connotations (as does kawn, “existence”, on 
p. 494 at n. 83). On p. 474 I have tr. ayn as “place”; and on p. 389 (at 
n. 18), as “time” (= an). See also p. 393 (n. 59). Cf Ta‘nfat, s.v., for the 
philos. def. 


‘Ayn: “essence, substance; individuality, self} source, wellspring; eye”, etc. 
(see Lane’s long art. on this important homonym, s.v.; for the philos. sense, 
see Afnan, Philosophical Terminology, pp. 101-02). Typically, Ibn al-‘Arabr 
employs ‘ayn in the sense of “fixed individual essence”, as contradistinguished 


' I would emphasize the word, “problematic,” and point out that most of the 
expressions treated here are not particularly prominent among the termini technict of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s general teachings. Unless otherwise noted, all citations refer to the 
trn. of the ‘Anga’. 

* Although Dozy does in his Supplément (s.v. malak), so that the usage may be 
peculiar to the Maghrib. 

3 P. 116 of the 1961 edn. 
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from the conditioned, mutable entity represented by the words, ayn and 
kawn (see preceding entry). On p. 270 (at n. 66) the word has the sense of 
“stock, substance, constituent essence (= asl)”. Also, Ibn al-‘Arabi often uses 
the term as more or less syn. with shakhs (substance; individual, being), as 
on p. 240 (n. 36), e al. On pp. 403 (n. 149) and 447, et al, it means “eye”; 
and on p. 454 (n. 75), “source, wellspring” (= mdddah, q.v.). 


Bikr: “a virgin; unpierced pearl” (see pp. 293 at n. 1, and 328, n. 3). Other 
possible trns.: “first-born; unprecedented; virgin (masc. or fem.)’. In the first 
passage the word is applied to Abu Bakr al-Siddiq (note the pun on his 
name) as a type of the premier, unprecedented successor (khalifah) to the Prophet; 
but the second occurrence (cf next entry) relates to the transcendental “gno- 
sis of the [Divine] Essence” (ma‘nfat al-dhat), conceived as an atomic pearl of 
pure consciousness (= Skt., atman) in the infinite abyss of being (= dbrahman). 
Dahy@: “hermaphrodite” (lit., “a flat-breasted/infertile woman [who does 
not menstruate]”), as [ have tr. on p. 328 at n. 3. I do not mean “hermaph- 
rodite” in the regular usage of the word (which in Arabic is khuntha, “bisex- 
ual”) but, rather, in the sense of “asexual”, as the angels. The “hermaphrodite 
pearl in an obscure abyss” (see preceding entry) is a symbolic expression 
for the gnosis of the Divine Essence—the One Which does not produce another 
than Itself. 


Furdniq: “a courier, or messenger; a guide of travellers” (= ragqas in the 
Maghrib; sa“ in the East). The word, which occurs in the Diwan of the 
prince of pre-Islamic poets, Imru’ al-Qays (1969 edn., p. 66), evidently 
derives from the Per., parwanak, meaning “a guide, escort; messenger, courier; 
an army general”, etc. See p. 229 (n. 17) and pp. 457-58 (n. 104), where 
the word is used in the general sense of “courier, or messenger” [of God]— 
1.e., the angel Gabriel, the “messenger of prophecy/inspiration” (rasiil al- 
wahy/al-lham). In the second passage, however, the peculiar qualifier, al-fans, 
is applied to it, and I have rendered the expression “courier of insight,” 
relating the adj. to firasah (intuitive discernment), though, more literally, it 
means “a horseman, cavalier”, or, possibly, “Persian”. In the first passage 
I speculated that the furaniq Rabb-t may be a subtle allusion to the com- 
plex symbolism of the ‘anga’/ghirnig, which creature (in the former guise) 1s 
associated in Arabian mythology with the native prophet, Khalid b. Sinan 
(and Hanzalah b. Safwan), whom Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to intend by the 
name, Abu /-Fawars (the Knight par excellence) Sakhr [= Khalid] b. Sinan, 
in his R. al-Ittihdd al-Kawni (see D. Gnil, ed., pp. 62-64). Thus, the bayan 
(eloquence) of the bardic faris can be equated with the z/ham (inspiration) 
of the oracular wali, and the furanig/‘anqa@’ symbol may be intended to evoke 
the sense of the overwhelming power of inspiration, “mastered,” as it were, 
by its skillful “rider,” the articulate prophet-saint. 


Hadrah: “presence; sphere of influence [of a particular Divine name]; level 
of being”. The fadarat are the Lullian dignitates, a notion deriving from the 
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Plotinian parousta (praesentia quaedem), as Asin Palacios pointed out in The 
Mystical Philosophy of [bn Masarrah and Fis followers, pp. 139-40 and 173-83. 
See also Path, pp. 4-6, et al; and Mujam, nos. 168sq. 


Ill (or il): “God, Divinity” (see p. 494 at n. 83; and, for example, Fut.-Y, 
{II, 308 & 336 [esp. n. 16]; and Fut. IV, 466 [7sg.]). In the first passage 
from the Futuhat, Ibn al-‘Arabi glosses/describes zl as ‘aziz (“precious, rare 
[= holy]; mighty, powerful”, eéc.). The lexeme is cognate with the Heb., Ox 
Cel), stemming from the oldest Semitic name for God. In Qur. 9: 8 the 
homonym means “pact, covenant (= ‘ahd); blood relationship (= garabah, 
rahim)”, so we may postulate a connection with wala’, walayah. The adj., 
illt (Divine), is used in the preceding passage (at n. 76) in the expression, 
al-maqam al-illt (the Divine station), which occurs in Fut.-Y¥., I, 57 (gf also 
ibid., 59 [11], et al.). 


Jadhbah: “ineluctable attraction (as to the beloved); ecstasy, being drawn 
out of o.s.” (see al-Qashant’s Istilahat al-Sifiyah, p. 39). On p. 312 (at n. 7) 
the process is graphically described. On p. 265 (n. 19), the form, jadhd, is 
used of the “attraction of the Real” (jadhb al-Hagqq). On p. 290 (n. 25), al- 
jadhb appears to have the neg. sense of “attraction, enticement” away from 
the Real, which is to be counteracted by means of a special “mantle” (burd) 
for the suspension (kaff) of the force. 


Kawr: “a round, subcycle, or particular orbit/revolution, of a larger cycle 
(dawr); also, each particular moment/degree of the whole circle (= dawr\” 
(see Ibn al-‘Arabi’s ‘Uglat al-Mustawfiz, p. 42 [14-15], explained by Nyberg, 
ed., in Aleinere Schriften, p. 172 [n. 9]; cf also Worterbuch, s.v.). Rawr seems 
to have s.th. like the latter sense on p. 507 (n. 28) of our present text. 
Otherwise, the term is used (with dawr or tawr) mainly in the cosmological 
portion of the ‘Anga’, with little real technical significance (see, ¢.g., pp. 395 
at n. 71; and 439, n. 105). 


Maddah: “matter, material substance; source of replenishment, continuous 
increase” (see Lane, s.v.). For the latter sense, see pp. 453 (at n. 66), and 
427 (n. 188), in the second of which maddah signifies the Muhammadan 
Reality itself. On the philos. notion in general, see Afnan, Philosophical 
Terminology, pp. 115-17. 


Marjanah: “a miniature pearl”, the microcosmic counterpart of a prin- 
cipial, macro-cosmic “pearl” (f7lwah) m the nga’ (see p. 388, nn. 3 and 4, 
et al.). | have tr. mardnah as “jewel” simply to distinguish it from “pearl” 
as lwlwah. 


NasW ah: “arising, up-rising; emergence, evolution, development; formation, 
configuration; creation, origination; form, body (as person); upbringing; level, 
plane, world”. This very interesting and important term (it occurs over two 
dozen times in the ‘Anga’) merits a special study in itself (gf Qur. 29: 20, 
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53: 47 and 56: 62). Ibn al-‘Arabi frequently pairs nash’ah with such words 
as nuskhah, nukiah (g.v. below), hayah and siirah, etc.; and nash’ occurs in 
rough parity with shakhs (in the sense of “figure”). Both forms of the term 
are especially associated with the idea of anthropogenesis (either hyposta- 
sized as Adam or apotheosized as the Muhammadan Reality). Nash’ah has 
the sense of “upbringing” (= tarbiyah) on p. 464 (at n. 18). W glosses nawashr 
as the plur. of nash’ (“rising, emerging; developing”, inf:) or mshda’ (causative 
of Form I), but I would think that it is, rather, the plur. of ndshrah (see 
Kazimirski, 5.v.), as s.th. which has undergone such action (= nash’ah in the 
sense of munsha’\. Cf. the expression on p. 358 (n. 53). B, C, E and R (all 
excellent ss.) gloss nawdashi [l-layl] as al-sa‘at, “the hours, or divisions [of the 


night]”, on p. 380 (n. 74); cf also pp. 244-45 (n. 72); and p. 389 (n. 12). 


Nass: “the end, term, limit of s.th.”; “a thing (or statement) plainly, or 
explicitly, declared, or made manifest by God and His Apostle” (Lane, 5.v.; 
of p. 341, n. 15); a clear Qur’anic expression; an ordinance indicated by 
scripture; a prooftext”, etc. See pp. 515 (n. 30); pp. 524 (n. 89); and 530 
(n. 28). On the latter page, at n. 35, I have tr. nass as “nomination” (= ta‘yin, 
g.v., below). 


Nuktah: “a point, focus; literary meditation, subtle account; epitome, sum- 
mation”. In the ‘Anga@’ this word usually retains its literary meaning of “a 
witty, subtle anecdote or mystical meditation designed to leave an impres- 
sion (nuktah, = lit., ‘a speck or mark’) on the mind of the reader” (see Lane, 
s.v.). In the Futuhat (eg., in Fut.-Y., I, 43 [n. 13]), however, the Prophet 
Muhammad is denominated sir al-Glam wa-nuktatu-hu (the Secret of the 
world and its Epitome), and this seems to be the sense, also, of the occur- 
rence of the term on pp. 468, 494 and 505. 


Nusbah: “A stone or pole set up as a sign, often atop isolated small moun- 
tains or in deserts, to show the way to travellers (syns., nasb, nusub, nasibah, 
‘alam mansiib; see Lane, s.v.; cf also Dozy, s.v. nasbah, etc.). In Qur. 70: 43, 
w.2j 18 sometimes voc as nash (= nusbah), as in Arberry’s trn. (waymark), 
but more commonly, nusub, as by Paret (Opferstein). a dhubtha ‘ala l-nusub 
in Qur. 5: 3 probably means “that which is immolated on the offering- 
stones”, 2.¢., sacrificed to idols; and nusub, nusb and nasb, thus, came to 
denote “what is set up [mansub| and worshipped to the exclusion of... the 
true God” (Lane, s.v. nash). There is some uncertainty over whether nusub 
is plur. or the sing. of ansab (“certain stones which were set up around the 
Ka‘bah, over which it was customary for the name of some deity to be 
pronounced in the killing of animals” [2bd., s.v. nusub|). The ansab al-haram 
were “the limits (hudid, ghayat) of the sacred precincts, 2.¢., the signposts or 
stones set up there to so indicate (see zbid. [end]; and also s.v. naso). 

In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage in the ‘Anga‘ (see p. 303 at n. 9), | have under- 
stood the expression which I[ tr. “the ‘sublime signpost’ which is with God” 
(ma la-hu min ‘azim al-nusbah) to refer to the Muhammadan Reality or, pos- 
sibly, the Seal of the saints, as a kind of hypostatic “image of the invisible 
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God.’* He goes on to justify concealing this bold doctrine from the unen- 
lightened masses on the grounds that they would simply rush headlong into 
it without any real understanding of its esoteric reality (as is arguably the 
case in Christianity) and, thus, be led to disbelieve in the prerequisite truths 
of the exoteric religion (a/-shari‘ah). ‘This he evidently takes to be the deeper 
significance of Qur. 70: 43, where mankind is said to rise from their graves 
on the day of Judgment and rush to their fate “as if they were racing to 
a signpost.” 


Nuskhah: “a copy, replica, transcription; inscription (in Qur. 7: 154; cf also 
45: 29); translation” (see Afnan, Philosophical Terminology, p. 56, n. 5). Man, 
through the Muhammadan Reality, is the “copy/image” of the transcend- 
ent Reality (a/-Hagq), while the world, or macrocosm, is, in turn, a “copy/ 
perfect reflection” of man as microcosm (see p. 377, et seq.; and cf. Fut. I, 
390 (355q.). In fact, a nuskhah can be “an original which is copied” as well 
as a “copy” (see Lane, s.v.). As Jeffery points out (s.v.), nasakha orig. meant 
“to remove; tear away”, and, so, is semantically related to salakha (q.v. below, 
s.v. salkh; cf. also tumthal). On pp. 301 (at n. 24) and 385 (n. 123) naskh is 
rhymed with salkh (g.v., below). 


Raqiqah: “subtle-ray, thread, tenuity”. See Su‘ad al-Hakim’s invaluable 
Mujam al-Sifi, s.v.. for many attestations of this term in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
works, to which refs. may be added these from the ‘Anga’: pp. 357 (at 
n. 46), 367 (n. 138), 413 (n. 51), 423sg. and 464 (after n. 20), et al. The 
raqaiq are invisible rays, or lines of spiritual communication—what Fr. 
Anawati used to call “threads”—connecting all entities © Ibn Qast’s daga’iq) 
to the haga’iq, or “realities” (Platonic “ideas’). By these means the lower- 
world, like a puppet show, is controlled by the higher, but the Suff adept 
may use the raga@1qg to manipulate the “ideal realities” as well, as Ibn al- 
‘Arabi explains in Fut.-Y., Il, 386 (tr. in App. I, 551-52), “for there is noth- 
ing in the world without an influence on man, and nothing that man cannot 
influence.” 

On pp. 424-25, the Shaykh tells of viewing the rays as they fell on the 
various prophets and apostles, some in the form of angelic messengers and 
some as direct inspiration. In their lowest, physical form, these “rays” 
(= ashi“at al-niir) are undoubtedly manifested as the astrological influence of 
the spheres, as the passage from the Futuhat clearly suggests. In Plate X, 
on p. 369, from a diagram inc. in the Insha’ al-fadawil wa-l-Dawa’, Ibn 
al-‘Arabr provides a schematic representation of the “subtle-rays” connect- 
ing the spheres of the various Divine names and the lower-world, etc. (where 
the raga’ig correspond to the 22 dynamic paths of the Qabalistic Arbor vitae). 
It must be kept in mind, however, that the raga@’iq are actually innumer- 
able, at least one existing for each being in the universe. Note that these 
are all “vertical” relations, however. Whether the “threads” that bind and 


* Col. 1: 15. 
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pull together creatures can also be called raga’1q is a moot point. In the 
passage from the Rih al-Quds tr. on p. 67 of the intro., Ibn al-‘Arabi writes 
that there were “paths of the realities (masalik min al-haqa’iq) too many to 
mention” between him and Aba Yahya |-Sanhaji, the gnostic shaykh to 
whom the ‘Anga@’ was dedicated. 


Salkh (or silkh [lit., “skin, slough’’]): “an image; paraphrase”. ‘The “image” 
of man is described as a salkh (rhymed with naskh, “copying, transcription”) 
on pp. 301 (at n. 23) and 385 (n. 123), as noted above; and as being 
“drawn forth, or stripped off (maslakh)” from the macrocosm (= “man writ 
large”) on p. 237 (n. 3). On pp. 373 (at n. 14) and 414 (at n. 67) the [light 
of the] Muhammadan Reality is said to be drawn forth (salakha) by God 
from the “night” of His ineffable Essence (cf Qur. 36: 37; the beginning of 
K. al-Isr@?; and Psalms 104: 2).° Salkh may also signify a “paraphrase” (see 
Kazimirski, s.v. salakha), as Lane defines salkh al-sh‘r: “the substituting 
throughout the poetry, for the original words, other words synonymous 
therewith” (s.v. salakha), and it is in this sense that maslukh can be taken as 
a syn. of mansikh (substituting). 


Sarab: “mirage”, such as appears to the thirsty (see Qur. 24: 39). It is a 
symbol of the Divine Self-manifestation (tqall”) to rational creatures on 
p. 411 (at n. 38), and of man’s own phenomenal existence apart from God 
on p. 446 (n. 9). In the latter passage the “mirage” is contrasted with the 
“image [of God]” (mzthl), which is mystic man’s true identity. In both cases 
cited above it is interesting to note that the specific content of the “mirage” 
(composed of the hylic “smoke/vapor”, or dukhdn, of the seventh cosmic 
“pearl”) is said to be determined by man’s own epistemic categorizing (the 
Hindu monist, Shankaracharya, had used the analogy of a rope which 
appears as a serpent due to the power of maya, or illusion). In the intro. 
(p. 82 at n. 39) I suggested that the “image” and the “mirage” are exem- 
plified in the two natures of Jesus, real and docetic (= Divine and human). 
On the term, sarab, see also Mufam, no. 329. 


Shakhs: “body; corporeal form, figure or substance”. The shakhs al-Adami 
(see pp. 240 and 413 [n. 52], et al.) is the pristine human form as created 
by God in His image (‘ala siirat-h1),° perhaps to be understood as before 
receiving of the Spirit (see pp. 344 [nn. 41 & 42] and 414 [nn. 62 & 63)). 
If so, it is still not precisely the physical form (as the last passage cited makes 
clear), but rather s.th. like a “soul-body, or figure”, the proper obj. of the 
def. of a thing, its “individuality”, so to speak. On p. 314 at nn. 20 & 24, 
the substance, or “concrete essence” (jusmaniyah) of the book, the ‘Angqa@ 
Mughrib, is itself depicted as an angelic figure (shakhs malakt), a discrete 


> 103: 2 in the Septuagint. 
© Razbihan Baqli called Adam “the shakhs” (see M. Takeshita, Lbn ‘Arabi’s Theory 
of the Perfect Man, pp. 20-21sq.). 
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“drop” (gatrah) from the ocean of being-consciousness. On p. 235 (n. 52), 
shakhs seems to have the sense of “physical body”. Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage of 
this term is quite normative for its time, but one should beware of con- 
notations more prevalent in Modern Arabic (individual, person; character). 


al-Siddiq: “the faithful; veracious; righteous (Gr., dikaios)”. Szddiq is usually 
rendered “strictly veracious”, or “righteous” (see Jeffery, s5.v.), etc., but, as 
Lane notes, it could also be taken as the intensive of musaddig: “one who 
accepts, or admits, the truth of what is said, or verifies,” etc. (s.v.).’ The 
cognate verbal noun, éasdig (Gr., pistis, “assent”’), 1s only used in the Qur’an 
(10: 37 and 12: 111) to signify the confirmation of a former scripture. As 
applied to Abu Bakr, the prototypical “successor”, siddiq/musaddiqg would 
signify: “he who confirms/enforces the truth [of the Prophet’s revelations]”. 
With some reluctance I have opted to tr. szddig in most cases with the 
rather inadequate “faithful one” par excellence, in the first place because such 
an interpretation is borne out by Ibn al-‘Arabi’s representation of the sta- 
tion of seddigiyah (as ranking below the maqam al-qurbah), and, further, since 
it is generally consonant with the Qur’anic usage of this and cognate terms. 

Notwithstanding, the most notable instance of al-siddiq in the Scripture 
is the least supportive of my option. Thus, in Qur. 12: 46 the term, applied 
to Joseph as dream-interpreter, is invariably tr. as s.th. like “truthful one” 
(Pickthall),* as seems inevitable in that context. Without going into the com- 
plexities of the issue, however, I would point out that it is at least possi- 
ble to read this epithet as indicative of the same “pre-prophetic” status that 
can arguably be discerned in the two other Quranic instances of siddig 
(19:41 & 56), applied to Abraham and Idris (who, acc. to some, was a 
saint [= siddiq |] in his youth and a nabi in maturity).? The only other per- 
son to be specified by this appellative in the Qur'an is Mary, the mother 
of Jesus (in 5: 75), in whom the feminine, passive fazthfulness'° of the notion 
is best exemplified in a comparison of the virgin’s trusting reception of 
Gabriel’s message in Qur. 3: 42-47 (and 19: 16-22) with Zechariah’s more 
questioning, incredulous reaction in 3: 38-41 (and 19: 2-10), leading to his 
temporary dumbness. 

As a walayah-grade, the Siddig ranks above the Mahdi (= the “Sun of the 
West’) and below the Seal of the saints (see p. 294 at n. 18, et seq.; of also 
pp. 336 at n. 80; 418, n. 109; and Chodkiewicz, Seal, 57-58 and 114, 
n. 27). On pp. 397-98, n. 97, the rank of Szddzq is styled the “eleventh 
station,” which evidently stands for sainthood (waldyah) in general (see 
n. 93), as prophethood 1s the twelfth station. (For some further refs., see 
MuSam, no. 396). 


’ It is tr. by Arberry as “veracious believer” in The Doctrine of the Sifis, p. 43. 

® Or: “Juste” (Blachére); “Wahrhaftiger” (Paret). Arberry’s “true man” is unchar- 
acteristically gouache. 

9 Cf. Heb. 11: 5. The “faithfulness of Abraham” is a standard tenet of Pauline 
moral teaching (in Rom. 4). 

'° “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according to thy word” 
(Luke 1: 38). 
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al-Tab1‘: “the follower” (= khalifah [of the Prophet]), which signifies, as one 
would expect, the Szddig (q.v., above) on p. 397 at n. 96. On all other occa- 
sions, however, the term, al-tabi*, refers to the Seal of sainthood (see pp. 
281, n. 6, and 330, n. 20); and on p. 527 (n. 6) the adj. is applied to the 
sacred “fourth century,” symbolizing the time of the Mahdi (cf also Fut. 
IT, 335 [30]). Similarly, on p. 519 (n. 55) the Seal/Mahdr is called by the 
syn., al-talt (of p. 281, n. 6 [end]); and on p. 527 (n. 1), the “pearl” stand- 
ing for the Seal is called al-lahigah (following/joined to) vis-d-vis the 
Muhammadan Reality, which is “precedent” (al-sabigah). 


Tamkin: “empowerment, enablement, establishment”. The term is paired 
with tain, “specification; appointment, nomination (= election?)”, on pp. 
297-98 (at nn. 47-48), 305 (n. 32), and 406-07 (n. 177) and 415 (n. 70sq.). 
On p. 436 (at n. 76) tamkin is contrasted with éalwin (variegation, change- 
ableness, inconstancy) in a way which suggests the traditional inferiority of 
the latter. In Jst?lahat, 66, however (which was written much later than the 
‘Anga’), talwin, signifying the mystic’s constant transportation through the 
various states (ahwal), is said by Ibn al-‘Arabi to be superior to the less 
dynamic ¢amkin in his view. Thus, while tamkin is associated with the Seal’s 
greater(?), left- hand authority in the first passage cited above, in the third 
passage the term seems to denote a lesser grade of accomplishment than 
that of tayin. And whereas in the ‘Angad’, an early work, tamkin is above 
talwin, in the Jstelahat the reverse is the case. 


Timthal: “pattern, model, prototype upon which s.th. is based”. On pp. 
421 (n. 134) and 451 (n. 49), tamthal is paired with mithal (which I have tr. 
“example” in the specific sense of a sample from a prototype). In the first 
passage, the Muhammadan Reality is the “model” of which we are [dis- 
tinct] instantiations, or specimens. On p. 278 (n. 10) the adj., mathalt, means 
s.th. like “exemplary, representative”. 


Ufal:"' the “setting” of a celestial body, as in Qur. 6: 76-78,'* where, suc- 
cessively, the star, moon and sun set (afala), causing Abraham to realize 
that they were not, as he had thought, his Lord: “I love not things that 
set (al-afiliin).” Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage of the cognate inf., uful, “setting” (on 
pp. 277 and 451), is based on this passage from the Qur’4n—so that, in 
one sense, the uful of the “Sun of guidance” (= the Seal/Mahdi) is described 
as the cessation of polytheism (al-sshrak) in the Via negatwa. But, as in the 
mystical “annihilation” of fand’, the negative is complemented and tran- 
scended by a positive “abiding” (baga’) in the place of setting, styled “the 
Occident of the Unseen” (maghnb al-mu‘amma). Elsewhere, the reader 1s 
expressly advised to attain unto “the Divine Light” of the Seal/Mahdr 
“before its setting” (see pp. 280 and 310 at n. 28), and, unless | am mistaken, 
it appears that Ibn al-‘Arabi may understand the ufu/ of a star to denote 


'! In Q2, this word is regularly misread as uqal (?). 
2 Cf also Qur. 53: 1. 
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its time of greatest apparent brightness (see p. 445 at n. 163). Thus, the 
light of the Seal/Mahdi “shines in the darkness,”! so that the stark “monothe- 
ism” of the exoteric interpretation of the story of Abraham and the three 
luminaries is, in effect, mitigated. 


Unbib (pl., anabib): “node; channel’, etc. (see p. 416 at n. 84; and cf pp. 
419 [n. 114], 426 [n. 182] and 455 [n. 84]). For the connotations in Modern 
Arabic, see H. Wehr, A Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, s.v. In Per., the 
word means “bed, cushion, mat” (cf p. 416 at n. 82). I am not certain of 
the precise significance of this word for Ibn al-‘Arabi, but in all of the con- 
texts cited above it seems to connote a kind of container (= alembic?). 


Wahm: “instinct; imaginative intuition; fantasy” (see Mujam, no. 701). 
Regarding the purport of this word, see p. 469, n. 69, where I have pointed 
out that Ibn al-‘Arabi’s usage of the term underwent some modification 
over the years, from being below the faculty of khayal (imagination) in the 
‘Anga’, to ranking above it in some texts from the Futiéhat. This ambivalence 
may be reflected in a passage from the latter concerning a disagreement 
among the Sufi’s themselves as to whether God discloses Himself in His 
acts or not, where the Shaykh concedes that the difference of view will 
never be resolved, since “each has been established in his belief by God”— 
so that even in the Hereafter “He will preserve [the one] in his imaginal 
perception (wahmu-hu) that He reveals Himself to him in His acts, while the 
other He will preserve in his knowledge that He does not reveal Himself 
in His acts” (fut. Il, 607 [5-8]; cf Path, 209). May we not infer from this 
apparent development in his usage of the term, wahm, that Ibn al-‘Arabi 
came to esteem the epistemic value of imagination more in his mature 


thought?"* 


Zand (or znd): “a fire-starter”, made up of two “fire-sticks” (zandan) of 
markh and ‘afar-wood (see p. 324, and n. 44). Ibn al-‘Arabi uses the metaphor 
of a fire-starter for the operation of contemplating the meaning of his words. 


Zubdah: “cream; quintessence’, etc. (see p. 308 at n. 12). The term is cog- 
nate with zabd, “gift” (= tuhfah; see ibid. at n. 15), and zabad (sea-foam, 
Meerschaum)’” and zubad (see ibid., n. 17 [end]). 





13 Fohn 1: 5; of also Luke 1: 79. 

'! On this question, see my forthcoming art., “Your Old Men Shall Dream 
Dreams.” 

'> A symbolic image also found in the Bayan al-Farg (p. 52), attr. to al-Hakim 
al-Tirmidhi (but probably a work of the Akbarian school). 
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INDICES 


: Index of Qur’anic verses quoted/alluded to by Ibn al-‘Arabt. 
: Index of Qur’anic verses quoted/cited by others than Ibn al- 


‘Arabi. 


: General Index of names, titles and groups. 
: Index of technical terms and subjects. 


Errors of omission are inevitable; 
errors of commission are unavoidable. 


I) INDEX OF QUR’ANIC VERSES QUOTED/ALLUDED 
TO BY IBN AL-‘ARABI 


1) Al-Fatihah 
Z 

2) Al-Bagarah 
30 
87 
253 
257 
260 

3) Al ‘Imran 


172 


Bar@ ah/ Al-Tawbah 
27 

30-1 

36 


= 


513-4, 604 
513 


445 
915 
157 
279 
915 
915 
915 
915 
516 


333 
395-6, 464 
333, 516 
54 


46 
13) Al-Ra‘d 
39 
15) AL-Hyjr 


114 

21) Al-Anbiya? 
LZ 
26-7 

23) Al-Mwmiiin 


33) Al-Ahzab 
4 


460 


39] 
495-6 
496 


396 
274 


301 
401 


465, 601 
613 


350) 
260 
489 
260 
262 
491, 451 


517 
517n 
352 


417 
612 


466 
517 


517-8 
65 
446 
307 
601 
173 


350 
601 


364, 601, 604 
238 


650 INDEX OF QUR’ANIC VERSES QUOTED BY IBN AL ‘ARABI 


40 599, 603, 607 
35) Al-Fatir/ Al-Mala@ ikah 


82 

37) Al-Saffat 
3 
171-3 
180 


41) Fusilat 
10 
I] 
12 

42) Al-Shiira 
I] 
13 
28 
59 
61 

44) Al-Dukhan 
4 

46) Al-Ahgaf 
30 


35 
51) Al-Dhariyat 
56-7 


449 
150 
464 


249 


409, 409n 
409 
409 


338, 379, 413, 416 


518 
156, 608, 611 
518 
518 
402 
460 
472 


476 
210 


365 


53) Al-Najm 

9 433 

29-30 311 
94) Al-Qamar 

55 453, 598 
55) Al-Rahman 

15 426 

29 266n 
56) Al-Wagr‘ah 

62 382 

78-9 402 
57) Al-Hadid 

3 173 

27 518-9 
66) Al-Tahrim 

12 519 
68) Al-Qalam 

4 598 

44 295 
69) Al-Hagqah 

2725: 23 
72) Al-Finn 

9 260 

27 500 
79) Al-Nazi‘at 

10 382 

12 382 

33 444 
83) Al-Mutaffifiin/ Al-Tafif 

7 435 

18 435 
95) Al-Tin 

4-5 406 

6 406 

7 406-7 

8 407 
97) Al-Qadr 

3 20 


Il) INDEX OF QUR’ANIC VERSES QUOTED/CITED BY 
OTHERS THAN IBN AL-‘ARABI 


1) Al-Fatthah 242 124n 
4 493n, 497n 253 355n, 476n, 510n, 
2) Al-Bagarah 512n, 530n, 574, 
10 238n 981, 602n, 603n 
20 351n 255 470n, 615n 
22 325n, 432n 257 115, 116n, 135n 
26 349n 258 290n, 551n 
30 91n, 405n 260 361n, 405n, 551 
3] 355n, 468n 279 283n 
31-2 9959 3) Al ‘Imran 
31-4 468n, 476n 6 347n 
34 468n - 396n, 463n, 469n 
a7 600n 8 332n, 360n 
44 124 9 354n 
a) 435n I] 180n 
57 357n 26 333n, 497n 
60 424n 27 175n 
63 170n 37 126n 
73 124, 394n 38-4] 622 
76 124 38 126 
87 65n, 397n, 476n, 39 74n, 333n, 482n 
510n, 512n, 42-7 622 
574, 576, 581, 44 602n 
602n 45 87n, Ll6n, 258n, 
99 520n 333n, 512n, 
102 283n 517n, 524n, 574, 
107 116n 575, 581 
117 272n, 319n 46 512n, 574, 581 
125 247n 47 512n 
136 512n 48-9 512n, 574-5, 581 
144 115n 49 255n, 270n, 273n, 
148 115n 351—2n, 386n, 
154 476n, 478n 414n, 485n, 512n, 
164 124 559, 575 
178 486n 50 513n 
178-9 437n J273 513n 
185 435n 53 513n 
186 116n, 373n 54 512n 
189 264n 55 233n, 315n, 415n, 
197 260n 512-3n, 574-5, 581 
198 523n 59 146n, 285n, 512n, 
199 251n 513n, 574-5, 581 
205 466n 68 115, 116n 
206 400n G1 410n 


213 445n 83 471n 


i) 


) 


172 
AlL-M@ dah 


246n, 250n 
291n 

590n 

74n 

15n 

ll1ln 

283n 

357n 

476n, 478n 
11l6n, 123n 


415n 

360n, 415n 
487n 

119n 

500n 

115, 1l6n 

515n 

390n 

118 

283n 

381n, 406n 

126 

1l6n, 278n 
360n, 478n 
360n 

57 1n 

608n 

167 

116n 

282n, 399-400n 
390n 

497n 

354n 

531n 

82n, 512n, 513n 
415n, 513n 
315n 

602n 

513n 

518n 

513n 

440n 

137n 

478n 

905n, 513n, 514n, 
171n, 563, 601n 
87n, 116, 513-4n 


442n 
122, 619 
568n 
316n 
514n 


112-5 
116-8 
119 

6) Al-An‘am 


IlIn, 310n, 530n 
272n 

445n 

437n 

514n 

1l6n 

275n, 472n 

140, 597n 

134-5 
116n, 118, 126, 134 
375n 

337n 

514n 

152n, 514n, 622 
343n 

514n 

125n 

250n 

65n, 351-2n, 476n, 
477n, 514n, 530n 
602n 

514n 

514n, 516n 

283n 


270n, 487n 
231n 

467n 

358n, 464, 467n 
554, 601n 

116n 

487n 

116n 

426n 

95n, 319n, 351n 
368n, 414n, 464n 
183n, 277n 

623 

277n, 307n 
277n 

277n 

137n 

516n 

308n 

469n 

133n 

516n 

20n, 516n 

231n 

254n, 413n 
354n 

295n 

505n 

115, 116n 


149 137n 
160 63n 
165 381n 
7) Al-Avaf 
Il 399n 
43 423n 
46 245n, 343n 
52 247n 
57 107n 
64 268n 
137 487n 
142 538n 
143 230n, 255n, 329n, 
330n, 416n, 507n 
544 
144 232n 
145 247n 
146 294n 
148-52 323n 
154 620 
Tos 316n 
160 357n, 392n 
171 451n 
172 171n, 247-8n, 
355n, 421n, 447n, 
452n, 479n 
i7 3 311n 
180 339n 
186 466n 
187 505n 
196 114, 116, 139 
8) Al-Anfal 
10 15n 
40) 115n 
4] 435n 
4]—2 18 
52 180n 
54 180n 
67 606n 
72 114, 542 
73 116n 
9) Bara’ ah/Al-Tawbah 
2 439n 
3 114n 
5 439n 
6 355n 
8 618 
es) 149n 
es 445n 
50-1 517n 
51 125 
34 125n 
36 439n, 493n 
57 442n 


10) Yanus 


12) Yusuf 


93-6 
111 
13) Al-Ra‘d 


653 


116n 

114, 116n 
291n 

562 

116n 
294n 
48?n 
393n 


307n 
460n 

622 

234n 
399-400n 
ll6n, 123n, 125, 
135, 140n 
347n 
507n 
487n 
488n 


362n 
278n, 487n 
388n 
496n 
495n 
415n 
496n 
172n 
173n 
11l6n, 373n 
497n 
441n 
498n 
498n 
500n 
348n 


518n 

248n 

152n, 622 
160n 

260n, 454n 
525n 

622 


278n, 433n 
124 

338n, 429n 
115n, 243n 
89n 

342n 

123, 437n 
342n 


102 


437n 
300n 


91n, 463n, 469n 


355n 


496n 
86n 


228n 

267n, 
267n 

386n, 
267n 

497n 

417n 

136 


359n, 
423n 
381n 
266n 
124 

231n 
256n, 
425n 
]24 

301n, 
249n, 


271n, 
589n 
445n 
175n 
158n, 
124n 
112n 


270n 


414n 


417n 


407n 


602n 
476n, 500n 


358n, 514n, 


530n 


601, 601n 


530n 


435n, 463n 


114, 114n, 126 


497n 


— 
<e) 
~~ 


20) 


437n 

77n, 170n, 494n, 546 
92n, 124, 132n, 
260n 

260n 

592n 

133n, 489n 


491n, 496n 
260n 

503n 

116n, 124n, 126 
136n 

llin 


622 

112n 

126 

232n 

440n 

622 

517n 

351n, 603n 
590n 

505n, 593n, 603n 
517n 

232n, 543 
517n 

522n 

575 

61n 

517n 

152n, 622 
323n, 347n 
1l6n 

132n 

152n, 439n, 622 
495n 

172n 


393n, 433n 

479n 

440n 

169n, 432n, 440n 


135 


21) Al-Anbiya’ 


30 


23) Al-Muw minin 


17 
91 
dO 
100 


94) Al-Niir 


39 


417n 

418n 

120n 

360n 

400n 

440n 

399n 

542 

323n, 347n 


379n, 409n, 432n, 
516n 

400n, 423n 

438n 

417n 

505n 

435n 

435n 

261n 

276n, 426n 

439n 

309n 

386n, 414n, 517n 
569, 569n 

136, 136n 

562 


303n 
470n 
417n 
520n 
171n, 246n 
246n 
234n, 281n 
466n 
L15n 


589n 
14-5n 
518n 
153n, 384n, 434n 


65n, 88n, 146n, 
243n, 279n, 
284n, 296n, 316n, 
357n, 605n. 

65n, 88n 

82, 82n, 41 1n, 
412n, 413n, 621 


25) Al-Furgan 


61 


82 


29) Al-‘Ankabut 


) 
20 
35 


699 


435n 
479n 
234n 
294n 
418n 
9I1n 
153n, 434n 
272n, 449n 
434n 


503n 
251n 
86n 
498n 
257n, 305n, 500n 
470n 


452n 
277n 
277n 
305n 
112n 
258n 


323n 
394n 
433n 
322n 
323n 
323n, 466n 
170n 
452n 
191n 
357n 
258n 


425n 
382n, 444n, 618 
124 


124 
405n 
124 
571 
466n 
528n 
464n 
400n 
288n 
542 
406n 
l4n 


656 


31) Lugman 
29 
31 
a7 
34 

32) Al-Sajdah 
5 


9 
33) Al-Ahzab 


34) Saba 


49 
J2-3 
35) Al-Fater 
| 
8 
13 
36) Yasin 
/ 
12 
37 


40 
49-51 
60 
78 
82 

37) Al-Saffat 
rf 
3 
6-7 
6-10 
22-8 
L952 
63-111 
107 
125 
149sq. 
164-6 
165 


487n, 601n 
308n 
307n 
308n, 502n 


390n 
386n, 414n 


601n 
118n, 120n 
93n 
282n 
415n 


121n, 230n, 326n, 


474n, 607n 
434n, 454n 
415n 


121, 471n, 596n 


464n 
264n 
251n 
343n 
381n 
244n 


297n 
349n 
390n 


270n 
403n, 463n 


311n, 373n, 415n, 


455n, 621 
438n 
425n 
124n 
235n 


319n, 359n, 394n 


590n 
513n, 518n 
401n 


192n, 231n, 260n 


518n 
518n 
518n 
273n 
316n 
518n 
518n, 590n 
518n 


See 


ce 


~~ 


aN 


171 
171-3 
Sad 

9 

35 
37 
49-54 
72 

86 
Al-Zumar 
z 


61 


I3 


26 


44) Al-Dukhan 


10 


45) Al-Fathiyah 
5 


93n 
518n 


360n 
360n 
276n 
271n 
386n, 414n 
491n 


516n 
505n 
420n 


331n, 343n, 380n, 


400n 
425n 
310n 
590n 


86n 
63n 
417n 
136n 


409n 
408n 


408n, 471n, 555 


116, 116n 
l4n 
136n, 464n 


379n, 480n 
518n 

518n 

137n 

436n 

115, 502n 


91n, 396n, 
469n 

400n 

518n 

514n 

273n, 518n 
518n 

497n 
230n, 540 


408n, 555 


124 


48) Al-Fath 
3 


18 
28 
49) Al-Huwurat 
9 
13 


50) Qaf 
12 
16 


17 
17-23 
19-20 
20 
29 
28 

51) Al-Dhariyat 


54) Al-Qamar 
13 
48 


115, 116n 
620 


463n 
445n, 460n 
594n 


238n 


9In, 241n, 390n, 


471n, 472n 
471n 
509n 


406n 
13In 


91n 


116n, 236n, 332n, 


472n, 476n 
399n 
272n 
230n 
282n, 399n 
488n 
399n 


267n, 513n 
273n 
497n 
441n 
400n, 432n 
433n 
431n 


170n 
400n, 423n 
246n 
299n 


623n 
448n 
289n 
523n, 550 


283n, 375n, 394n, 


433n 
231n 
289n 
234n 


382n, 386n, 444n, 


619 


399n 
250n 


55 


55) Al-Rahman 
7-9 
17 
20 
ae 
27 
58 
96) Al-Wagqi‘ah 
10-1 


58) Al-Mujadilah 
19 
59) Al-Hashr 
6 
7 
21 
23 
23-4 
61) Al-Saff 
6 


14 

62) Al-fum‘ah 
/ 
5 
6 

64) Al-Taghabun 
9 

66) Al-Tahrim 
3 
6 
12 

67) Al-Mulk 
3 

68) Al-Qalam 
1 


5 

13 
17-8 
20 


313n, 
488n, 


436n 
487n 
153n, 
372n, 
334n 
388n 


116n, 
271n 
313n, 
435n 
343n, 


657 


438n, 471n, 
548, 573 


384n, 434n 
388n 


136n, 182n 
343n, 435n 


435n 


81, 238n, 444n, 


619 


357n 
273n 
502n 
436n, 
125n, 


116n 


257n 
243n, 
464n 
452n, 
329n 


4] 2n, 
602n 
519 


347n 
52n 
l1lIn 


272n 


351n 
252n 
414n, 


408n 


271n, 
415n 
234n 
234n 
234n 


479n 
519n 


283n 


478n, 491n 


509n, 519, 


517n, 519n 


324n 
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69) Al-Hagqah 


19-25 435n 

25 527n 

33 228n 
70) Al-MaGry 

40) 487n 

43 303n, 619-20 

43-4 303n 
71) Nuh 

14 351n 

15 408n 

19 442n 
72) Al-Finn 

1-10 57n, 192n, 231n 

9 525n 

25-7 231n 
74) Al-Mudaththir 

17 479n 

26-7 250-In 

38 299n 

42 250-In 
75) Al-Qiyamah 

9 321n 

a2 375n 
76) Al-Dahr 

I 270n 

14 527n 
77) Al-Mursalat 

I 442n 

5 272n 
78) Al-Naba@’ 

6 400n, 423n 

29 403n 
79) Al-Nazit‘at 

3 439n 

10 331n 

24 451n 

34 390n 

34-5 444n 
80) ‘Abasa 

24-32 381n 
81) Al-Takwir 

1 428n, 453n 

15 443n 

19-2] 257n 

21 297n 

24 268n 

25 257n 
83) Al-Mutaffifun/ Al-Tafif 

7-11 435n 

18 313n 

18-20 435n 

25-6 60n 


25-8 28] 

27 282n 
84) Al-Inshigaq 

16-9 38 1n 
85) Al-Buriy 

22 271n 
86) Al-T ang 

3 341n, 400n 
88) Al-Ghashiyah 

5 276n 

23 375n 
89) Al-Fajr 

3 454n 

5 253n 

27. 478n 

2776 316n 
90) Al-Balad 

ti22 509n 
93) Al-Duha 

Z 267n 
94) Al-Inshirah 

] 206n 
95) Al-Tin 

Zz 170n 

3 525n 

4 406n 

8 415n 
96) Al-‘Alaq 

Z 261n 

4-5 305n 

9-16 466n 
97) Al-Qadr 

I 19n, 434-5n 

3 20n 
99) Al-cilzal 

7-8 552 
100) Al-Adiyat 

I-5 257n 

1] 480n 
101) Al-Qan‘ah 

9 396n 
102) Al-Takathur 

7 523n 
109) AL-Kafirin 

2 124-5n 
112) Al-Tawhid/Al-Ikhlas 

2 337n, 402n, 

516n 

Z 442n, 525n 

3 925n 
114) Al-Nas 

4 440n 

6 537 


Ill) INDEX OF NAMES, TITLES AND GROUPS: 
[For names of God, see Ind. IV] 


A 
A’annahal 70, 71 
Aaron (Hartin), the prophet 72n, 
120, 120n, 121, 132n, 161n, 330n, 
418n, 440, 440n, 463n 


Abadi, Abraham 146n 
al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 147n 
‘Abbasid -s/‘Abbasid period 18, 18n, 


122, 285n, 474n, 586 

‘Abd Allah Badr al-Habashi: see 
al-Habashi 

‘Abd Allah b. Hatim al-Ta’r 15n 

‘Abd Allah b. al-Mubarak 276n 

‘Abd Allah b. Muh. (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
uncle) 24, 24n 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Takhmist 

‘Abd Allah, W.A. 579n 

“Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi: see 
al-Mahdawi 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili: see al-Jili 

‘Abd al-Latif b. Ahmad b. Hibat 
Allah: see al-Baghdadi 

‘Abd al-Mu’min (Almohad caliph) 
17n, 26-7, 27n, 28n, 63n 

‘Abd al-Muttahib 180, 600n 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jazairi: see 
al-Jaza ‘iri 

‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani: see al-Jilani 

Abdel-Massih, Ernest N. x22 

Abjisal 49, 69, 70, 70n 

Abraham (Ibrahim), the prophet /7n, 
54, 62n, 93n, 151, 153, 159n, 183n, 
233n, 247n, 250n, 252n, 253n, 
277n, 278n, 281n, 290n, 307n, 
323n, 350, 350n, 351n, 441, 441n, 
449n, 497, 497n, 498, 498n, 518n, 
519n, 551, 560, 595, 607n, 622, 
622n, 623-4 

Abraham Abulafia 6n 

al-‘Absi, Khalid b. Sinan: see Khalid 
b. Sinan 

Abii (Abbas (kunyah): see Ind. IV 

Abi ‘Abd Allah (kunyah) 40-1, 40n 

Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Sulami: see al- 
Sulami 


Abt ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ 


74n 


975n 


Abu Bakr al-Siddiq, the Rightly-guided 
caiph 56n, 61, 73n, 87, 87n, 90, 
146, 154, 159n, 182, 283, 283n, 
293n, 295n, 315, 315n, 336n, 397n, 
418, 418n, 524n, 538, 573, 573n, 
590, 591n, 605, 605n, 612n, 617, 
622; Abu Bakr (kunyah) 40-1, 40n 

Abi Da’tid 511n 

Abi l-Fawaris: see Ind. IV 

Abi Hanifah, Imam 19n, 118, 122, 
122n 

Aba Hurayrah 303n, 304, 304n, 
586n 

Abi Jahl 234n, 568 

Abu Madyan Shu‘ayb 23n, 24n, 37n, 
53, 53n, 62n, 69, 72n, 80n, 99, 
101n, 102-8, 102n, 103n, 105n, 
108n, 132n, 166-7, 166-7n 

Abu Nu‘aym al-Isfahant 127, 134, 
137 

Abi Sa‘id (Almohad prince) 52, 52n 

Abi Sa‘id b. Abi ]-Khayr: see Ibn 
Ab? |-Khayr 

Abt Sa‘id Ahmad al-Kharraz: see 
al-Kharraz 

Abi Talib al-Makkt: see al-Makki 

Abi Yahya |-Sanhaji: see al-Sanhaj1, 
Abu Yahya 

Abia Yahya b. Wajjutan 71n 

Abia Ya‘qab Yusuf (Almohad caliph) 
20, 22n, 26-8, 30n, 46n, 63n, 69n 

Abu Yazid al-Bistamr: see al-Bistami 

Abt Yusuf Ya‘qub: see Ya‘qub 
al-Mansur 

Abyssinia (Habash) 194 

Acts of the Apostles, The 415n 

‘Ad 172n, 173n 

al-A‘da’ wa-l-Nafs, kK. 579, 579n 

Adam, the prophet (see also man in 
Ind. IV) 57n, 73, 80, 80-In, 134, 
146n, 148n, 162n, 171n, 233n, 
239n, 242n, 250n, 251n, 252n, 
253n, 285n, 291n, 295n, 329n, 343, 
343n, 344n, 355-6n, 358n, 376-7, 
377n, 380n, 381n, 382n, 383n, 386, 
386n, 395n, 399, 399n, 413n, 414n, 
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421, 421n, 439, 440n, 442n, 453n, 
467n, 468n, 476n, 513n, 519n, 520, 
520n, 521, 521n, 523n, 542, 546, 
551, 552, 553, 556, 559, 566n, 575, 
594, 594n, 596n, 599, 600, 600n, 
607, 609, 619, 621n 

al-‘Adawi, Salih: see Salih al-‘Adawi 

Addas, Claude xin, 12, 20n, 21n, 
22n, 23n, 25, 31ln, 32n, 36n, 37n, 
38n, 41n, 46, 47n, 56n, 59n, 62n, 
65, 68n, 69n, 77n, 99n, 101, 101n, 
103, 103n, 106n, 163-4, 168-9 

Aden 91n, 172n, 192, 271n, 539 

Adharbayjan 257n 

‘Adi b. Hatim al-Ta’r 15n 

Adoration of the Lamb 60 

Affi, A.E. 18n, 72n, 98-9, 98n, 99n, 
100, 113n, 321n, 330-I1n, 365n, 
609n 

“Afifi, A.‘L.: see the preceding 

al-Afghani, S. 41n 

Afghanistan 138n 

Afnan, S.M. 235n, 321n 

Africa/African 47, 194; North Africa 
12, 20n, 27n, 49, 61n, 65, 104, 198, 
578 

al-Aghani, kK.  320n 

al-Aghrab min al~Ujalah al-Ajab, R. (see 
also Ms. Hact Mahmud Ef. 2347 [H]) 
210-1, 210n, 211n, 212-3, 214, 
219n, 225, 228n, 231n, 235, 537-8, 
539-40, 541, 565-73, 565-73n, 566n 

Ahlwardt, W. 79, 204-5, 205n, 209, 
214, 214n, 249n 

Ahmad, the Prophet (the Prophet 
Muhammad), 412n, 509n, 519n, 
602n 

Ahmad b. Hanbal: see Ibn Hanbal 

Ahmad b. al-Malh, Aba |-Qasim 
167n 

al-Ahwaz 1i3In 

‘Aishah bt. Abt Bakr 90, 12In, 
315-6, 315n, 317, 320n, 573n, 598; 
see also Humayra’ 

Al ‘Imran, Strat 512-3, 512-3n, 520n 

‘Ala’ al-Din Muh. (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s son) 
31-2n, 33n 

Alamut 18 

Alarcos 53, 578 

Albacete 39 

Alcazar 22n 

Aledo 17 

Aleppo 9n, 14n, 26, 26n, 32, 32n, 
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43n, 99n, 128n, 163, 174n, 214n, 
596n 

Alexander the Great (Dht |-Qarnayn) 
193-5, 194n, 503n, 566, 566n 

Alexander’s Flying Machine 194 

Alexandria 52n, 99n, 207n 

Alfonso VI 17 

Algarve, the 36, 86n, 167n 

Algeria 32n, 198 

Alharabe River 39n 

‘Alt b. ‘Abd Allah (Ibn al-‘Arabti’s 
cousin) 23n, 77n, 112n 

‘Ali b. Abr Talib, the Rightly-guided 
caliph 5, 5n, 56n, 61, 72n, 87n, 
119-22, 119n, 121n, 132n, 161, 
161n, 179, 180, 182n, 187-8, 273n, 
283n, 284, 283-4n, 304n, 378n, 
474n, 475n, 480n, 508n, 531n, 590, 
590n, 600n 

‘Ali b. Muh. (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s father) 
21-4, 22n, 23n, 24n, 26, 28-9, 29n, 
46n, 50-1, 50n, 53n; (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
mother) 16n, 23n, 25n 

“Alids, the: see Shr‘ite -s 

al-Alif, K. 146n 

Alixandre, Libro de 

Allah: see Ind. IV 

Allegory of the Secret of the Boundary, The 
291, 291n, 309 

Almansa 39n 

Almeria 13n, 17, 49, 49n, 62, 64, 
65-6, 77, 77n, 78, 104 

Almohad -s (see also Almohadism in 
Ind. IV) 4n, 17-8, 17n, 18n, 20, 
21, 21n, 22n, 26-30, 26-9n, 42, 44, 
44n, 45, 49n, 52, 53, 63, 63n, 64, 
68n, 69n, 70, 71, 73, 166, 167, 
167n, 178n, 190n, 194, 237n, 578 

Almoravid -s_ 17-8, 17n, 18n, 166 


194, 194n 


Alps, the 179 
Altizer, TJ. 54n 
Alton, Ill. 185n 


Amanat, Abbas xw 

America 204 

American Research Institute in Turkey 
x 

American University in Cairo xi 

al-Amr al-Muhkam, Kk. 283n 

‘Amr b. Shurayd 320n 

al-Ana@m, Sirat 516, 516n 

Anatolia 163, 541n 

Anawati, G.-Ch. xa, 140n, 355n, 
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al-Anbiya’, Strat 517, 517n 

And Muhammad Is His Prophet 496n 

Andalusia (al-Andalus)/Andalusian -s 
4, 12, 13, 16, 16n, 17, 17n, 19, 
20n, 24, 24n, 25, 38n, 39, 39n, 
4Aln, 42, 43n, 47, 47n, 49, 49n, 59, 
63, 63n, 64, 66, 99n, 102, 104, 
120n, 164, 167n, 168n, 169, 170, 
171, 171n, 173, 178, 179, 186, 190, 
259n, 302-3n, 315n, 522n, 578 

Anjal (A’annahal) 69n 

Annunciatory Dream-Vistons: see 
RK. al-Mubashshwat 

‘Anga’ Mughnb, kK. xm, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 12, 13, 13n, 35n, 41, 45, 48, 
49, 54-5, 55n, 59, 59n, 60-1, 60n, 
62-3, 65, 66, 67, 68, 68n, 72n, 
74-5n, 75, 76-97, 76-97n, 106, 
112, 132, 132n, 143n, 145, 148n, 
149, 149n, 150n, 154-5, 165, 166, 
166n, 167n, 168, 171, 172-3, 176, 
179, 179n, 180-5, 187, 187n, 188n, 
189, 189n, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 
195, 195n, 196-213, 196-208n, 215, 
216, 217, 217n, 218-9, 228, 233n, 
237-45, 237-45n, 240, 246n, 250n, 
256n, 267n, 282n, 288n, 290-1, 
290-In, 299n, 309, 315n, 324n, 
325-6n, 328n, 344n, 364n, 369, 
372n, 378n, 398n, 406n, 441n, 
450n, 462n, 463n, 488n, 500n, 
527n, 532, 539, 547, 565, 568, 570, 
572, 577-9, 593, 604, 604n, 605n, 
618, 621, 623, 624, et al; 1st edn 
(Cairo, 1934 [Q]) 196-7, 197n, 
198, 205-7, 207n, 226, 290n, 299n, 
309, 315n, 378n, 384n, 411n, 537, 
553, 561, 579, 579n, 580, 586, 588, 
614; 2nd edn (Cairo, 1954 [Q2]) 
lln, 8in, 196-7, 197n, 198, 205-8, 
207n, 208n, 302n, 574, 577n, 586 

al-Ansar, Medinan 119n; Sudanese 
Mahdist 6 

al-Ansar1, Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Qadir 

Anselm, St. 11n 

Antinous 271n 

Anwar al-Tanzil wa-Asrar al-Ta wil, K. 
[= Tafstr al-Baydawi| 140n, 513n 

Apollo 316n 

Apostle, the: see Muhammad, the 
Prophet 

‘Aga@id al-Nasaft 177n, 231n 

al-Agql wa-l-Hawa, K. 238n 
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Arab -s_ 10, 10n, 16, 16n, 38n, 39n, 
56, 117, 121, 142n, 161n, 168, 172, 
179, 183n, 191n, 213n, 214n, 252, 
293n, 320n, 321n, 442n, 453n, 
481n, 518n, 522, 541, 595, 595n, 
609n 

Arabi 39 

Arabia 9l1n, 107, 110n, 388n, 448n, 
539 

Arabic Manuscnpts in the Yale Unwersity 
Library 77n 

Arabu-English Lexicon (Lane) 52n, 
169n, 172n, 251n, 267n, 269n, 
271n, 272n, 273n, 274n, 291n, 
294n, 296n, 297n, 309n, 310n, 
315n, 316n, 318n, 321n, 329n, 
337n, 351n, 353n, 359n, 374n, 

, 382n, 386n, 390n, 391n, 

, 395n, 397n, 400n, 402n, 
404n, 405n, 406n, 409n, 41 In, 
414n, 416n, 426n, 428n, 437n, 
438n, 442n, 444n, 448n, 452n, 
453n, 454n, 456n, 459n, 463n, 
466n, 467n, 471n, 475n, 481n, 
488n, 492n, 493n, 498n, 500n, 
504n, 505n, 507n, 509n, 515n, 
516n, 518n, 522n, 529n, 546, 555, 
556n, 560, 589n, 600n, 602n, 605n, 
618, 619, 620, 621, 622 

Arabinego (castillo) 39n 

Arabischen, persischen und tiirkischen 
Handschriften... zu Wien, Die 204 

al-A‘raf, Strat 342-3, 342n, 343n 

‘Arafat (‘Arafah), Mt. 172, 249-50n, 
251n, 252n, 253, 253n, 495n, 523n, 
528, 528n 

Arais al-Bayan ft Haga’ig al-Qur’an 
263n 

Ararat, Mt. 495n 

Arberry, AJ. 23n, 114, 126n, 127n, 
131n, 201, 257n, 260n, 302n, 313n, 
337n, 35In, 409n, 442n, 444n, 
448n, 475n, 619, 622n 


Ariosto 194n 
Aristotle 28, 188-9, 188n, 391n, 609n; 
Pseudo-Aristotle 80n, 195, 237n 


Armenia 302n, 495n 

Armstrong, A.H. 614n 

Arnaldez, R. 5ln 

Arslan b. Ya‘qub al-Nashshar, Shaykh: 
see Raslan, Shaykh 

al-‘Ariibah (Friday) 

Aryans 124n 


440, 440n 
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Ashdb al-Rass 91n 

Asha‘rah/ Ash‘arites 133n 

al-Ashtar, Malik b. al-Harith 121 

Asia 6n, 87n, 164 

‘Asim b. Abi I-Najid 575n 

Asin Palacios, M. lin, 18, 18n, 25, 
32, 39, 50n, 51n, 62n, 66n, 98-9, 
98n, 99n, 232n, 246n, 618 

Askan, S.H. 355n 

al-Astani, Abu ‘Abd Allah 62, 62n 

Astolpho 194n 

Atabegs 257n 

Atalantes 194n 

Ates, Ahmed 18-9, 18n, 3ln, 38n, 
40, 542 

Atlantic Ocean 67n, 170, 488n, 544 

‘Attar, Farid al-Din 127, 127n, 185, 
185n 

Augustine, St. 

Aurora 86n 

Austin, Ralph WJ. 19, 21n, 23n, 
24n, 25, 36, 36n, 46n, 62n, 65n, 
66n, 67n, 69n, 98n, 101, 145n, 
146n, 159n, 604n, 613n 

Avempace: see Ibn Bajjah 

Averroes: see Ibn Rushd 

Avicenna: see Ibn Sina 

‘Awn, K.A. 95n 

Awrad al-UsbuS RK. 228n 

‘Awwad, G. 98n, 206n 

‘Ayn al-Qudah al-Hamadhani_ 187-8n 

Ayyam al-Shan, K.: see hk. al-Sab‘ah 

Ayyubid -s_) 14n, 33, 218 

al-A‘zam, Ibrahim 196n 

al-Azdi, ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Muh. 42n 


151, 151n 


B 
al-Ba@’, K. 334n 
Badajoz 32n 
Badawi, ‘A.R. 103n, 255n, 302n 


569n 
18, 147, 147n, 606, 


Badi‘ al-Zaman Furtzanfar 

Badr, battle of 
606n 

Badr al-Habasht: see al-Habashi. 

Bagdath, Ismail Pasa 203n, 209, 
219n, 268n, 562 

Baghdad 18n, 26n, 39n, 75n, 128, 
137, 174, 190n, 201n, 285n, 586 

Baghdad, University of 196n 

al-Baghdadi, ‘Abd al-Latif b. Ahmad 
174n 

al-Baghdadi, ‘Ali b. Ibrahim al-Qari’: 
see al-Qari’ al-Baghdadr 

Balyat al-T@ifah, RK. 143n 


Bahr Tams wa-Mawqif Hams 542-3 
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Bakhit, Muh. Adnan 213n, 218n 

Bakkah (Mecca) 250n 

al-Bakri, Abu “‘“Ubayd 16n, 168n 

al-Bakri, Mustafa b. Kamal al-Din 
6, 6n 

al-Bakriyah 219 

al-Balbani/al-Balyani, Awhad al-Din 
243n 

Baldick, J. 110n, 127n, 144n 

Balearic Island(s) 39, 170n 

Balkh 138 

al-Baqarah, Sirat 
513n, 520n 

Bar@’ah, Surat 516-7, 516-7n 

al-Barg al-Lami* al-Mughnb, K. (see also 
Ms. Berlin 2898 |S]) 209, 209n, 
216-7, 216n, 217n, 225, 229n, 
234n, 238n, 239n, 241—-2n, 243-4n, 
246n, 249n, 254n, 257n, 260n, 
261n, 269n, 273n, 288n, 289n, 
292n, 293n, 537, 538, 539, 542, 
543, 544, 545-7 

Bashear, S. 283n 

Basin of a Troubler, the: see Batn 
al-Muhassir 

Basra 38n, 131n 

al-Basri, al-Hasan: see al-Hasan 
al-Basri 

Batn al-Muhassir 
251n 

Baudelaire, Charles 151 

Bayan al-Farq, Kk. 89n, 238n, 246n, 
254n, 308n, 319n, 543, 624n 

Bayazid 375, Ms. 593n, 596n 

al-Baydawt, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar 
140n, 513n 


SLI 2. 0 LS 2, 


249n, 250, 250n, 


Be Patient till Truth Comes (poem) 300 
Be Your Own Ruler (poem) 243 

Beale, T.W. 39n 

Beinecke Library 77n 

Beirut 206 

Bejaya 32n, 53, 102, 102n, 103-5, 198 


Belegworterbuch zur klassischen arabischen 
Sprache 528n 

Believers, The: see al-Mwmuinin, Siirat 

Bell, R. 114n 

Benchekroun, Muh. B. 

Beneito, Pablo 76n, 101 

Berber -s_ 16, 16n, 17, 17n, 178 

Berkeley, Calif. xw, 166n 

Berlin 78n, 197, 204, 209 

Berlin 2842, Ms. 143n 

Berlin 2894, Ms. 205 

Berlin 2895, Ms. (B2) 198, 204-5, 
204n, 207, 223, 579, 580, 614 


105n 
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Berlin 2898, Ms. (S) 198, 209-10, 
209n, 216n, 217, 225 

Berlin 3069, Ms. 205n 

Berlin 3266, Ms. (B) 13, 65n, 78n, 
165n, 166n, 183n, 196n, 197-9, 
197-9n, 200, 201, 201n, 202, 204n, 
205n, 220, 279-80n, 298n, 302n, 
313n, 326n, 340n, 344n, 378n, 
384n, 400n, 403n, 427n, 498n, 
523-4, 524n, 553, 574-5, 574-5n, 
577, 579n, 580, 581-3 

Bezels of Wisdom, The (trn) 21n, 145n, 
146n, 348n, 439n, 440n, 455n, 
476n, 515n, 604n, 606n, 607n, 
609n, 610n, 611n, 613n; see also 
Fusis al-Hikam 

de Biberstein-Kazimirski, A. 
289n, 321n, 351n 

Bible, Hebrew: see Old Testament 

Biblioteca Vaticana, Rome 222, 224, 
585 

Bibhothéque Nationale, Paris 

Bibliotheque Nationale 2348, Ms. 

al-Bidayah wa-l-Nihayah, K. 218 

Bidayat al-Murid, k. 104, 104n, 105, 
105n, 106, 106n 

al-Bidlisi, ‘Ammar 143n 

al-Bya'i, ‘Alr b. Abi Nasr 

Biayah: see Bejaya 

al-Bilkhashi, Muh. 

Bilgis 277n 

Biqa‘ Valley 64n 

al-Birtni 391n, 393n, 400n, 444n, 
477n 

al-Bistami, Abii Yazid 70-1, 70—In, 
88, 99, 102n, 107, 108n, 110, 127, 
131, 131n, 174n, 255n, 302, 320n, 
332n, 335n, 340n, 514, 514n 

Blachére, R. 126n, 246n, 251n, 307n, 
321n, 337n, 351n, 357n, 445n, 
475n, 517n 

Blake, William 130, 130n 

Blichfeldt, OJ. 259n 

Bohme, Jacob 86n 

Bombay 208 

Book of Instruction in the Elements and the 
Art of Astrology, The 400n 

Bowering, Gerhard xi, 132n, 134-6, 
134-6n, 137n, 140n, 187, 230n, 
248n, 321n 

Brahmins, Hindu 142 

Brethren of Purity, the: see /khwan 
al-Safa’ 

Brockelmann, C. 31n, 79, 205, 209n, 
210n, 211n, 216n 


113n, 


77n 
77n 


33n 


213, 213n 
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Brown, P. 185n 

Buddha, the 2I1n, 128 

Budiiw Shan Abi ‘Abd Allah 
139n, 143n, 144n 

Bughyat al-Multamis 562 

al-Bukhala’, kK. 307n 

al-Bukhart 129n, 149n, 51ll1n, 519, 
519-20n, 575 

Bilaq (see also Cairo) 206n, 208 

al-Bulghah fi l-Hikmah, k. 1\01n 

Bulugya 127n 

al-Buraq: see Ind. IV 

Burckhardt, T. 101n, 184n, 210n 

Bursevi Ismail Hakki 190n 

Burton, R.F. 248n 

al-Bustani, Butrus 50In 

Byzantines 194, 273n, 522n 

Byzantium: see Constantinople 


138n, 


C 

Caesar: see Heraclius and Ind. IV 

Cairo 28n, 42n, 45n, 65n, 76n, 164n, 
166n, 167, 170, 171n, 197, 205, 
206, 207n, 226 

California 175 

Callisthenes, Pseudo- 193 

Calverley, E.E. 243n 

Carra de Vaux, B. 110n, 126n, 131 

Cartagena 17n, 104 

Carullah Library, Istanbul 199n 

Carullah 986, Ms. (CQ) 197n, 198, 
199-200, 199-200n, 201, 202, 202n, 
208, 221, 344n, 523-4, 524n, 576, 
577, 577n, 584 

Carullah 2073 & 2080, Mss. 548 

Case Memorial Library, Hartford 
207, 226 

Castile 17, 27n 

Castro, A. 4n, 190n 

Catalogue of Arabic Manuscnpts in the 
Garrett Collection 200n, 204 

Cattle, The: see al-An‘am, Siirat 

Cave, The: see al-Kahf, Sirat 

Cayce, Edgar 69n 

Celestial Hierarchy, The 

Ceuta 7In 

Chabbi, Jacqueline 8n 

Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 201n, 
222, 427n 

Chester Beatty 5459, Ms. (D)  163n, 
196n, 198, 201-2, 201—2n, 208, 222 

China/Chinese 267, 594n, 610 

Chingiz Khan (Temujin) 6n 

Chittick, William C. xw, 8-9n, 82n, 
95n, 101-2, 102n, 137n, 151n, 201, 


187n 
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20In, 244n, 322n, 325n, 331n, 
332n, 348n, 353n, 367n, 405n, 
469n, 615n 

Chodkiewicz, Cyrille 259n 

Chodkiewicz, Michel  xzzz-w, 6, 6n, 
7n, 20, 20n, 43n, 58n, 59, 59n, 
82n, 86n, 93n, 101-2, 101n, 110n, 
113n, 129, 129n, 139n, 141, 141n, 
143n, 148n, 150-1, 151n, 155n, 
171n, 174n, 184n, 195n, 199n, 
232n, 243n, 247n, 248n, 282n, 
297n, 316n, 317n, 319n, 340n, 
366n, 391n, 462n, 482n, 496n, 
502n, 523n, 525n, 545, 591n, 593n, 
622 

Christ, the: see Jesus (al-Masth) and Ind. 
IV. Christian -s (see also Israel, the 
children of) 4, 9n, 26, 28, 64, 74n, 
I1In, 125, 125n, 295n, 296n, 412, 
412n, 415n, 479n, 514n, 517n, 
521n, 522n, 578, 578n, 595n; see 
also Christianity in Ind. IV 

Church of Gold (Hagia Sophia) 178 

Church of St. John the Baptist, the 
218 

Cid, mio 17n 

Clear Declaration of the Glorious Scnpture, 
The (chap.) 92-3, 508-10, 508~10n, 
31 in 

Close Adherence of the Jacynths, The (chap.) 
413-20, 413-20n 

Coleridge, Samuel T. 484n 

Collins, B.A. 170n 

Colossians, Letter to the 301n, 620n 

Commentary on the Creed of Islam, A 
258n 

Companion -s of the Prophet: see 
Ind. IV 

Concise Encyclopedia of Islam, The 144n 

Concluding Piece, The (chap.) 91-2, 191, 
19In, 480-3, 480-3n 

Concordance et indices de la tradition 
musulmane 24\n, 420n, 451n, 463n, 
597n, 601n 

Conquistadors/Crusaders 4n, 17 

Constantinople/Byzantium (see also 
Istanbul) 161n, 179, 179n, 259n, 
498n, 508n, 544, 579, 586n 

Contribucion a la toponimia arabe de Espatia 
39 

Coomaraswamy, A.K. 1[85n 

Corbin, H. 18, 19n, 50n, 51n, 99n, 
llin, 113n, 121, 142n, 151n, 164n, 
243n, 521n 
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Cordoba 4n, 16n, 22, 22n, 24n, 26n, 
27, 27n, 28n, 35, 50, 50n, 52, 53, 
59n, 61, 61n, 62, 66, 68, 172n, 
178n, 520n 

Cordovero, Moses 579n 

Corinthians, First Letter to the 53Q0n, 600n; 
Second Letter to the C. 323n, 449n 

Cornell, Vincent 102n, 104n 

Corpus hermeticum 100n 

Correspondence, Book of: see Kk. al-Autub 

Counsel: see al-Shira, Surat 

Cow, The: see al-Bagarah, Siirat 

Creative Imagination in the Siifism of Ibn 
‘Arabi 18, 99n, 164n, 348n, 360n 


D 
al-Dabbi, Ahmad b. Yahya 
Dabil 302n 
al-Dabili, Abii Misa: see al-Dayball. 
Dalalat fi K. al-Futihat, kh. 95n 
Damas au VIT’/ XII stecle 211n, 
218n 

Damascus 16, 18, 41n, 43n, 45, 46, 
77n, 132, 145, 145-6n, 163, 163n, 
205, 209n, 211n, 213, 214, 217n, 
218, 218n, 233, 233n, 258n, 259n, 
274n, 503, 518n, 540n, 541, 545n, 
962 

Damascus Document, The 163n 

al-Damiri, Muh. b. Misa 45n, 185, 
185n, 216, 270n 

al-Damini, Muh. b. Mahmid 219, 
219n 

Damiel, Book of 194, 416n 

Daniel of Morley 19n 

Dante I1n, 185 

Dar al-Kutub 24551, Ms. 482n 

al-Darani, Aba Sulayman 132 

Darqawi, Mulay al-‘Arabi 39n 

David (Da’td), the prophet 129, 
160n, 162n, 181n, 233n, 276n 

Dawood, NJ. 555 

al-Daybali/al-Dabili, Abu Musa 302, 
302n 

Daybul 302n 

Daylam, Mountain of 586n 

Decision, Day of: see al-furgan, yawm in 
Ind. IV 

Declivity, the: see al-Khayf 

Decree/Power, Night of: see al-gadr, 
laylat in Ind. IV 

Denia-Artemision 17n 

Descent of a Trustworthy Spirit, The (chap.) 
86, 257-62, 257-62n 


562 
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Description of the Condition after Release, A 
(chap.) 262-3, 262-3n 

al-Dhahabi, Muh. b. Ahmad 4I1n, 138n 

al-Dhakha@ ir wa-l-Alag, RK. 95n, 174, 
174n, 246n, 448n 

Dhanin Taha, ‘A.W. 16n 

Dhit |-Hiyjah 439n, 442-3, 443n, 
528-9, 528n, 529n, 531, 531n 

Dhi |-Nin al-Misrt 99, 110, 127, 
127n, 131, 133 

Dhu |-Qa‘dah 439n, 442, 528, 528n, 
929n 

Dhi 1-Qarnayn (see also Alexander the 
Great) 194, 260n, 503n 

Diaz, Rodngo 17n 

Dictionary and Glossary of the Kor’an, A 
115n, 336n, 453n, 469n, 504n 

Dictionary of Modern Wnitten Arabic, A. 
624 

Dictionnaire arabe-frangais (Kazimirsk1) 
113n, 289n, 318n, 321n, 331n, 
351n, 357n, 384n, 385n, 464n, 
470n, 481n, 484n, 490n, 492n, 
506n, 619, 621 

Dictionnaire arabe-frangais-anglais (Blachére) 
246n, 25In, 265n, 293n, 300n, 
307n, 315n, 321n, 338n, 347—-8n, 
380n, 386n, 402n, 411n, 445n, 
457n, 464n, 528n, 622n 

Difference between the Prophet and the Saint, 
The (chap.) 448-50, 448-50n 

al-Dimashqi, Muh. b. ‘Abd al-‘Ali 
212 

al-Dimashqi, Muh. Adib 196n, 586 

al-Dimashqi al-Shafi‘t, Muh. b. 
al-Shaykh Sa‘d al-Din 215-6n 

Dionysius, Pseudo- 187n 

Divine Directions, The: see Al-Tadbirat 
al-Llahiyah 

Diwine Word and Prophetic Word in Early 
Islam 128n, 129n, 321n, 331n 

Diwan Ibn al-‘Arabi 7n, 14, 14n, 15, 
15n, 19-20, 43, 56-7, 56n, 58n, 
96n, 100n, 188n, 193n, 207n, 208, 
228n, 320n, 466n, 476n, 532n, 
578n, 589, 613-5, 614-5n 

Diwan Ibn al-Fand 434n 

Diwan Imrw al-Qays 229n, 617 

Diwan al-Ma‘anf 77n 

Diwan al-Sidt al-Hadit 203, 203n 

Doctrine of the Sifts, The 13\1n, 247n, 
343n, 346n, 425n, 622n 

Dome of the Rock 479n 

Dominican Institute in Cairo x 
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Dozy, R. 113n, 229n, 252n, 267n, 
315n, 407n, 408n, 416n, 492n, 616n 

Drei Schriften des Theosophen von Tirmd 
182n, 230n 

Dropping of the Veils, The (chap.) 
288-92, 288-92n 

Dual Nature of Man, Corporeal and 
Spiritual, The (chap.) 450-3, 450-3n 

al-Du’ali, Abi l-Aswad_ 12] 

Dublin 201, 201n 

al-Dukhan, Surat 408n 

Dupre, Louis = xm 

Durayd b. Simnah 320n 

Al-Durr al-Thamin, K-21, 522n 

Al-Durrah al-Fakhirah 23n, 24, 24n, 
29n, 45-6, 46n, 62n, 105 


E 

Early Mahdism  259n 

Eckhart, Johann I1n, 96, 96n 

Eden 271, 271n 

Egypt/Egyptian -s 6n, 16n, 33n, 
38-9, 43n, 74n, 170, 178, 186, 
190n, 196, 196n, 212n, 213, 219, 
219n, 322n, 323n, 436n, 441n, 
518n, 544, 545 

Elder, E.E. 177n, 258n 

Eldigiizid Turks 257n 

Elenchos (Philosophumena) of 
Pseudo-Hippolytus 541-2 

Elenco det manoscritti arabi tslamici della 
Biblioteca Vaticana 203, 209 

Elias, Jamal xw 

Ehjah/Elhias (Ilyas), the prophet 58, 
58n, 161n, 259n, 286n, 439n, 502n 

Elmore, Gerald T. 21n, 25n, 33n, 
37n, 53n, 102n, 208n 

Emergence of the Footstool, The (chap.) 
394-9, 394-9n 

Emergence of the Image of the Vision of the 
Real, The (chap.) 411-13, 411-13n 

Emergence of the Primary Elements, The 
(chap.) 403-7, 403-7n 

Emergence of the Seven Ways and Seven 
Stars, The (chap.) 400-3, 400-3n 

Emergence of the Smoke, The (chap.) 
408-11, 408-11n 

Emergence of the Supernal Host, The 
(chap.) 392, 392n 

Emergence of the Throne, The (chap.) 
393-4, 393-4n 

Emergence of the Water of the Throne, The 
(chap.) 388-91, 388—-91n 

Emergence of the World, The [Ten 
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Macrocosmic Pearls| (section) 
388-427, 388-427n 

Emerson, Ralph W. 236n 

Emmaus 256n, 515n 

Empedocles, Pseudo- 99n, 232n 

Enneads, The 614n 

Enoch 439n; See also Idris 

Ephesians, Letter to the 57n, 90n, 269n, 
317n, 446n, 606n 

Epistle of the Spirit of Holiness, The: see 
R. Rih al-Quds 

Epitome of Consummate Informing, The 
(chap.) 92, 505-7, 505-7n 

Epitome of Glorious Nobility, An (chap.) 
91, 474-83, 474-83n, 505 


Esad Efendi Library, Istanbul 199n, 
202n 

Esad Efendi 1318, Ms. 214n 

Esad Efendi 1413, Ms. (E) 197n, 198, 


200-1, 200-In, 204n, 576, 577, 
577n, 579n, 586, 587 

Esad Efend: 1448, Ms. 577n 

Fisad Efendi 1777, Ms. 23n, 46n 

Esau (‘Isi) 562 

Escorial 741, Ms. 66n 

Ess, Josef van 128n, 300n 

Essai sur les origines du lexique technique 
128-9, 130, 302n, 340n, 358n 

Essenes 163n 

Estremadura 32n 

Eternal Conference on an Everlasting Plane, 
An (chap.) 83, 94-5, 94n, 95n, 
353-71, 353-68n, 369, 573 

Etudes traditionnelles 101\n 

Euphrates River 273n 

Europe 11, 68, 100n, 131n, 164, 
196, 578 

Eve (Hawwa’) 146n, 253n, 380n 

Exégése coranique et langage mystique 
112n, 138n, 543 

Exodus, The Book of 193, 247n, 322n, 
323n, 440n, 452n, 568n 

Expected one, the: see the Mahdi i 
Ind. IV 

Explanation of the Purpose, The (chap.) 
237-45, 237-45n 

Extension of the Subtle-Rays, The (chap.) 
423-7, 423-7n 

Eyck, Jan van 60 

Ezekiel, the prophet 187n 

Ezekel, The Book of 187, 187n, 191 

Ezra (“Uzayr), the prophet 155, 589, 
610 


F 

Fabulous Gryphon, The: see Kk. ‘Anga@ 
Mughrib 

al-Fadil al-Makki (a.k.a. al-Hijazz) 
210n, 211, 211n 

Fakk al-Qalam 196n 

Fakhr al-Din al-‘Iraqi: see al-‘Iraqy 

Fahrasat al-Ishbili 562 

Family of ‘Imran, The: see Al ‘Imran, 
Stirat 

Farhad Pasa 218n 

al-Farist, Salman: see Salman al-Farisi; 
al-Fanst 42n 

al-Farra’? 283n 

al-Farig: see Ind. IV 

al-Fasi, Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah 

al-Fath al-Fasi, K. 74n, 163n 

Fathomless Sea and a Deep-Sea Dwer, A 
(section) 85, 86, 246-326, 246-326n 

Fatth 3872, Ms. 208, 614n 

Fath 5322, Ms. 61n, 169n 

Fatimah bt. Muh. (the Prophet’s 
daughter) 119, 179, 284n, 474n, 
508n, 600n 

Fatimah bt. Yanus (Ibn al-‘Arab’s wife) 
31n 

Fatimid, the: see Ind. IV 

Fatumids/Fatimid period 

al-Fayyam 178 

Fehrmann, Jan xw 

Fenton, Paul 76n, 95n, 353n 

Fertile Crescent, the 20In 

Feyzullah 2119, Ms. 14n 

Fez 13, 13n, 46, 47, 57, 57n, 58, 59, 
65, 68n, 69, 74-5, 78n, 83, 174n, 
183n, 198-9, 220, 279n, 282n, 
450n, 563, 595 

Fi l-Ahadtyah, R. 243n 

Fi Bayan al-Turug ua Llah, R. 202-3, 
203n 

ft Fada@il Mashyakhat.. . 
77, 77n 

Fi ‘Ilm al-Tasawwuf, R. 66n, 69, 137n 

Fi l-Mahabbah, Fasl 128-9, 130 

Fit l-Milal wa-l-Nihal, Fasl 44n 

Ft Mulk al-‘Arab, R. 179n 

Fierro, M.I. 302-3n 

Fihns Makhtitat Dar al-Kutub 
al-Zahinyah 205, 206n, 219n 

Fihrist al-Mu’allafat 14n, 42, 42n, 47n, 
7In, 76, 76n, 98, 374n 

Al-Figh ‘inda (-Shaykh al-Akbar 43n, 
9ln, 462n 


174n 


180, 180n 


al-Mahdawi, K. 
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Firdawsi 185 

Flash of Lightning and a Nocturnal 
Appantion, A 339-45, 339-45n 

Fletcher, Madeleine 17n 

Fligel, G. 79, 204 

Forbidding, The: see al-Tahrim, Surat 

Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’adn, The 
146n, 236n, 245n, 271n, 281n, 
313n, 315n, 343n, 344n, 388n, 
390n, 391n, 394n, 417n, 418n, 
427n, 434n, 435n, 436n, 439n, 
440n, 475n, 483n, 495n, 522n, 
562n, 605n, 620, 622 

Fox, George 111n 

France 101 

Franklin, Benjamin 193n 

al-Fukik, K. 202, 202n 

al-Fulk al-Mashhiin, K. 268n 

Fusis al-Hikam 13, 21n, 45, 56n, 57n, 
91n, 98, 98n, 99n, 100, 145, 145n, 
146-8, 146n, 147-8, 148n, 149, 
150, 151, 155-6, 159, 163n, 165, 
172-3, 172n, 173n, 190, 190n, 
191n, 200, 200n, 219, 264n, 266n, 
268n, 336-7n, 338n, 352n, 354n, 
365n, 405n, 440n, 455n, 515n, 589, 
594n, 604-13, 604-13n 

Al-Futihat al-Makkiyah xin, 3—4n, 7n, 
10, 13, 16n, 20, 20n, 22n, 24, 29, 
31, 32n, 35, 36, 36n, 37, 37n, 40, 
40n, 45, 50-3, 51ln, 52n, 53n, 56, 
57, 58-9, 58-9n, 60n, 61, 62n, 63, 
63n, 67n, 70-2, 71n, 73-4, 76n, 79, 
79n, 82n, 87n, 95, 95n, 99n, 100n, 
101, 103, 105, 106, 106n, 132-3, 
132-3n, 137n, 138n, 145, 145n, 
146n, 149-50, 151, 153-4, 155, 
156-7, 158, 160, 161, 163n, 164, 
165, 176, 188-9n, 190n, 191, 210n, 
232n, 233n, 234-5n, 264n, 266n, 
279n, 281n, 282n, 296n, 297n, 
302n, 310n, 317n, 319n, 332n, 
334n, 335n, 339n, 340n, 342n, 
344-5n, 346n, 352n, 353n, 356n, 
358n, 362n, 364n, 365n, 367n, 369, 
376n, 378n, 380n, 382n, 388n, 
395n, 396n, 417n, 430n, 431n, 
449n, 450n, 458n, 469n, 475n, 
485n, 487n, 490n, 493n, 494n, 
495n, 497n, 502n, 505n, 521n, 
522n, 525n, 531—-2n, 539, 545, 547, 
551, 554n, 563, 563n, 568n, 578, 
578n, 584, 589, 590n, 596, 596n, 
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599, 604n, 606n, 615n, 618, 619, 
620, 623, 624; Khutbah 61, 283n, 
284n, 589-92, 589-92n; Chap. 2 
489n; Chap. 4 95n; Chap. 8 521n, 
601n; Chap. 15 51n; Chap. 29 
475n, 572n; Chap. 32 68n; Chap. 45 
275n; Chap. 54 543; Chap. 66 
95n; Chap. 73 116n, 132-3, 143n, 
593-601, 593-601n; Chaps. 78-9 
50n; Chap. 152 116n; Chaps. 
152-60 152; Chap. 155 153-4; 
Chap. 156 154n; Chap. 161 70n, 
72-3n, 116n, 152n; Chap. 167 
169n, 310n; Chap. 214 486n; Chap. 
311 244n; Chap. 336 471n; Chap. 
366 233n, 258n, 259n, 496n, 545; 
Chap. 382 59n; Chap. 557 55n, 
523n, 532n, 601-4, 601—4n; Chap. 
558 200n 


G 

Gabniel (Jibril), the angel: see Ind. IV 

Garcia Domingues, J.D. 36n 

Garcia Gomez, E. 30n 

Gardet, L. 228n, 545 

de Gayangos, P. 63n 

Genesis, The Book of 35n, 80, 80-In, 
185n, 187, 319n, 351n, 380n, 383n, 
385n, 39In, 439n, 532n, 540, 540n 

Georgian Academy of Science, Tbilisi 
196n 

Gerard of Cremona 19n 

Germany 201 

Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur 79n, 
196n, 203n, 204n, 209n, 210n, 
211n, 216n, 562; Supplementband 
31n, 196n, 202n, 203n, 204n, 209n, 
211n, 217n 

Geschichte des arabischen Schriftums 520n 

Geyoushi, Muh. 159n, 579n 

Ghadir al-Khumm_ 120, 120n, 121, 
531n 

al-Ghazali, Janbirdi 218n 

al-Ghazzal, Abu ‘Abd Allah 64-5n, 

al-Ghazzali, Abu Hamid 3, 3n, 9n, 
10, 38n, 73n, 75n, 99, 101n, 110, 
154, 177n, 189, 285n, 405n, 498n, 
528n, 538, 544, 605n 

al-Ghubrini, Ahmad 33n 

al-Ghurab, Mahmiid M. 43n, 91n, 
101n, 450n, 462n 

Gibb, E,J.W. 523n 

Gibraltar, Straits of 66, 68, 488n 
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Gilgamesh 496n 

Ginsburg, C.D. 454n, 558 

Glassé, C. 132n, 144n 

Gloton, Maurice 76n, 95n, 10In, 
353n 

Gloucestershire 

Gnostic Religion, The 

Gnostic Scriptures, The 
316n, 328n 

Gobi Desert 4n 

God: see Ind. IV 

Goldziher, I. 21n, 41, 41n, 44n, 45n, 
117n, 124-6, 124n, 133-4, 211n, 
303n, 304n 

Gospel (/njil), the: see Ind. IV 

Gotha Bibliothek 41-2, 41 

Gotha 640, Ms. 41-2, 41n 

Graham, William A. 128n, 129n, 
321n 

Grammar of the Arabic Language, A. 
364n, 429n, 477n 

Granada 43n, 52n, 61n, 62, 62n, 
63n, 66, 167n 

Grandin, Nicole 6 

Greek -s 520n, 566n 

Gril, Denis 47n, 70n, 72n, 101-2, 
101n, 116n, 165n, 185n, 193, 487n, 
489n, 491n, 617 

Grunebaum, G.E. von 247n, 248n 

Guadalquivir River 30 

Guenon, R. 101n 

Guillaume, A. 120n, 125n, 161n, 
277n, 606n 

Guisser 70n 

Gutas, Dimitri xi 


190n 
316n, 542 
137n, 146n, 


H 

al-Habashi, Badr 47, 47n, 61n, 64n, 
67n, 69n, 102, 369, 501n, 596, 
596n 

Hac Mahmud Efendi 2319, Ms. v 

Hac Mahmud Efendi 2347, Ms. (H) 
198, 210-1, 210n, 212n, 225, 565 

Haan Mahmud Efendi 2381, Ms. 219, 
219n 

al-Hadi, al-Imam, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Mahdi 7 

al-Hadi, Muh. b. ‘SAI: see al-Sudi 

al-Hadid, Sittrat 518-9, 519n 

Hadtyat al-‘Anfin 203n, 205n 210n, 
211, 212n, 216n, 562 

Hagar (mother of Ishmael) 247n 

Hagia Sophia: see Church of Gold 

al-Hay wa-Asran-h, Kk. 246n 


219n 
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Haji Khalifah: see Katib Gelebi 

al-Hakam al-Mustansir (Cordoban 
Umayyad) 190n 

Hakim, Souad: see the foll. 

al-Hakim, Su‘ad 76n, 98n, 101, 
101n, 103n, 110n, 113n, 263n, 
264n, 274n, 322n, 430n, 432n, 
434n, 450n, 620 

al-Hakim al-Tirmidhi 35n, 85, 
85-6n, 89n, 91n, 99, 99n, 101n, 
112, 112n, 115, 120n, 132, 137, 
137n, 138-43, 138-9n, 143n, 144, 
144n, 145, 148n, 152n, 159n, 175, 
180, 182-3, 230-1, 230-1n, 234n, 
238n, 246n, 254n, 264n, 297n, 
306n, 308n, 319n, 322n, 474—-5n, 
538, 543, 575n, 579, 579n, 589, 
5992n, 593, 596, 599, 593-601, 624n 

al-Hakimiyah 138-43 

al-Hallaj 99, 100, 107, 132n, 174n, 
242n, 270n 

al-Hamadhani, ‘Ayn al-Qudah: see 
“Ayn al-Qudah 

Hamzah b. Habib al-Zayat 
575n 

Hanafite -s 212n, 213, 215-6n, 218 

Hanbalite -s 132n, 218 

Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition, 
A 250n, 312n, 425n, 465n, 511n 

Handlist of the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Chester Beatty Library, A | 20\n 

Handschrifien-Verzeichnisse der RKoniglichen 
Bibliothek zu Berln, Die 204, 209, 
214n, 249n 

Hannibal 17n, 194 

Hanzalah b. Safwan, the prophet 91, 
9In, 191n, 481n, 617 

Al-Hagigah wa-l-Maaz fi Rihlat al-Sham 
wa-l-Hyaz 213n 

Al-Haram al-Sharif: see Ind. IV 


114n, 


al-Harirt 428n, 439n 
Harran 100n 
Harris, Rabia T. 166n 


Hartford Theological Seminary 207, 
226 

Hartmann, R. 20n, 258n 

Hariin: see Aaron; al-Hariin 121 

Haran al-Rashid (‘Abbasid caliph) 122 

al-Hasan b. ‘Alt, Imam 179, 474n 

al-Hasan al-Basrt 110, 125, 125n, 
130, 178, 538 

Hashim b. ‘Abd al-Manaf 475n 

Hashimite, the 56, 56n 

al-Hashwiyah 141-3, 141-2n 
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Hassan b. Thabit 125n 

al-Hassar, Abu |-‘Abbas 
Muh. 74, 74n 

Hatim al-Ta’t 15, 15n, l6n, 45n, 
595n; Hatim, Banu 1[6n 

Hatimite, the (al-Hatumi) 14-6, 14n, 
15-6n, 500n 

Al-Hay’ah al-Saniyah ft l-Hay ah 
al-Sunniyah 39\1n, 408n 

Hayat al-Hayawan, Kk. 45n, 185n, 216, 
270n, 277n 

al-Hayawan, kK. 185n 

Hayy [bn Yagzan 28n, 51n, 107n, 285n 

al-Hazmi 43n 

Heavens, On the 391n 

Hebrew -s_ 162, 323n 

Hebrews, Letter to the 89n, 453n, 481n 
499n, 540, 622 

Hebron 170 

Heffening, W. 110n 

Hegel, Georg W.F. 603n 

Heinen, A.M. 391n, 408n 

Hekimoglu 531, Ms. 209n, 215n 

Helen of Tyre 316n 

Henry, Gray 185n 

Heraclius (Caesar) 161n 

Hermaphrodite Pearl in an Obscure Abyss, 
An (chap.) 328-38, 328-38n 

Hermes Trismegistus 439n 

Herod, King 323n 

High Atlas Mts. 28, 68n 

al-Hyaz 43n, 122, 171n, 213 

al-Hijazi al-Saqati, ‘Alt b. Muh. (H) 
3n, 210-3, 210n, 21 In, 212n, 217, 
219, 225, 228n, 229n, 230n, 232n, 
234n, 235n, 280n, 380n, 537, 538, 
539-40, 541, 565-72, 565n, 566n, 
567n, 573, 573n, 579n 

al-Hikam al-Ilahiyah, K. 219, 219n 

Hilyat al-Abdal, K. 549 

Hilyat al-Awhya@, Ki 127, 134, 137 

Himyar 161n 

al-Hinawi, Ibn Ja‘dun 74n 

Hindu -s_ 81—2n, 142, 621 

Hindu and Muslim Mysticism 
335n, 340n, 514n 

Hippolytus, Pseudo- 541 

Hira’, Mt. 257n, 547 

Hirtenstein, Stephen 33n, 110n, 
149n, 355n, 589n 

Histowe et classification de Voeuvre d’lbn 
‘Arabi (Yahia) 9n, 78n, 79, 196n, 
199, 200, 202n, 206, 206n, 210, 
215n, 288n, 289n, 299n, 328n, 369, 


74, 74n; 


127n, 
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375n, 396n, 432n, 450n, 463n, 
471n, 521n, 577, 578n, 584 
History of Ottoman Poetry, A 523n 
Hitt, PK. 16n, 109n 
Hizb al-Wigayah, KR. 219, 219n 
Hodgson, M. 137n 
Holy Land (Greater Palestine), the 
75n, 163, 190n; the Holy places/ 
Sacred precinct: see al-Haram in 
Ind. IV 
Homer 488n 
Homerin, Th. Emil 131n 
Hopkins, J.F.P. 21n, 28 


Horowitz, J. 127n, 16I1n 

Houdas, O. 304n 

Hud, the prophet 16in, 172, 172n, 
173n, 192 


al-Hudaybiyah 24In 

Huici Miranda, A. 27n, 64n 

al-Hujwiri, ‘Alt b. ‘Uthman 111, 
113n, 123n, 138-40, 138-9n, 141, 
142-3, 142n 

al-Hukama@ al-Arbaah, kK. 196n 

Human Correlations with the Four Elements 
(chap.) 446, 446n 

Human Extstence—a Mirage and an Image 
(chap.) 446-7, 446-7n 

Humayra’ (‘A’ishah bt. Abt Bakr) 315, 
315n, 317, 317n, 320n, 573, 573n 

Husaini, S.A.Q, 99n 

al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, Imam 179, 474n 

al-Husayn b. Mansur al-Hallaj: see 
al-Hallaj 

Hyderabad 100n 

I 

Tamblichus 304n 

Ibiza 39 

Iblis: see Ind. IV 

Ibn al-Abbar, Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah 
25n, 33n, 77n, 167n 

Ibn al-‘Abbas, ‘Abd Allah 304, 304n 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam, ‘Izz al-Din 45, 
45n 

Ibn ‘Abdiin (of Badajoz) 32n 

Ibn ‘Abdiin, Muh. 30-1, 32n 


Ibn Abi l-Hawwari, Ahmad _ 132, 
132n 

Ibn Abi |-Khayr, Aba Sa‘id 128n, 
172n 

Ibn Abr Watil 149n, 179n, 180-1, 
180n 


Ibn Ad’ham, Ibrahim 21n, 127-30 
Ibn Aflatin 41n 
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Ibn al-‘Ajami al-Halabi 562 

Ibn ‘Amir, ‘Abd Allah al-Yahsabi 
575n 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Aba Bakr Muh. 
(Sevillean judge) 38, 38n, 40, 73n 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muh. b. ‘Ali (al-Shaykh 
al-Akbar) 3, 10, 13-75, 13-75n, 


77n, 92, 132n, 143-51, 146n, 151n, 


163-76, 163-8n, 172-4n, 176n, 
178n, 180, 183n, 187, 190, 196, 
198-9, 199n, 218, 246n, 265n, 
266n, 267n, 274n, 278n, 279-80n, 
281n, 282n, 284n, 296n, 302n, 
305n, 310n, 315n, 334n, 378n, 
385n, 398n, 413n, 418n, 419n, 
420n, 422n, 433n, 458n, 465-6n, 


473n, 478n, 483n, 500n, 506n, 507, 


525n, 529n, 533-4, 537, 538, 547, 
553, 564, 572, 578, 590n, 591, 
591—2n, 604n, 624, et passim 

lbn ‘Arabi wa-Mawlid Lughah Jadidah 
322n 

lbn ‘Arabi’s Theory of the Perfect Man 
101n, 151n, 344n, 621n 

Ibn al-‘Arif 64-5n, 99, 102n, 166-7, 
166n, 246n 

Ibn al-Athir, ‘Izz al-Din 15-6n, 43n 

Ibn Bajjah, Aba Bakr Muh. 
(Avempace) 107n 

Ibn Baqi/al-Baqawi, Abi 1-Qasim 
46-7, 46n 

Ibn Barrajan 99, 101n, 166-7, 166n, 
234n 


Ibn Battal, ‘Alt b. Khalaf 519, 520n; 


‘Amr b. Zakariya@ al-Burhani 562; 
al-Sanhaji 562 

Ibn Battutah, Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah 
168, 168n 

Ibn Dihyah, Aba ‘Amr 45; Aba 
l-Khattab 45, 45n 


Ibn al-Farid, ‘Umar 131n, 216, 242n, 


434n 
Ibn Furaq 133n 
Ibn Ghalib 562 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani 32n, 38n, 40n, 


85n 


Ibn Hanbal, Imam Ahmad Qn, 343n, 


429n, 511n 

Ibn Hazm 4n, 9n, 22n, 25n, 38n, 
4ln, 42, 42n, 43, 43n, 44, 44n, 45, 
47, 190n, 517n, 522n 

Ibn Hisham, ‘Abd al-Malik 54n, 
120n, 277n 

Ibn al-‘Imad, ‘Abd al-Hayy 38n 


Ibn al-Jabal, Mu‘adh 161, 161n 

Ibn Jubayr, Muh. 52, 52n, 53n, 62n, 
168, 168n 

Ibn al-Kalbi, Hisham b. Muh. 185n 

Ibn Khaldin 5n, 16n, 109n, 149, 
149n, 178n, 179-81, 180n, 181n, 
183, 233n, 426n, 509n, 540 

Ibn Khalifah, Dihyah 161, 161n 

Ibn Khallikan 38n, 43n, 45, 63-4n 

Ibn Kathir, ‘Abd Allah 120n, 218, 
270n, 575n 

Ibn al-Khatib 16n, 86n, 167n 

Ibn Khatimah, Abi Ja‘far Ahmad b. 
‘Alt 12n, 77, 77n, 78 

Ibn Majah 128n, 192n, 511n, 586n 

Ibn Manzir, Muh. b. Mukarram 
113n, 190n 

Ibn Mardanish 17-8, 17n, 21n, 26, 
26n, 27, 28 

Ibn Masarrah 44n, 99, 99n, 180n, 
232n 

Ibn Maymin, Misa: see Maimonides. 

Ibn Maz‘in, ‘Uthman 32n 

Ibn Mujahid, Ahmad b. Misa 114n 

Ibn al-MugaffaS 270n 

Ibn Musdi/Masdi, Muh. b. Yusuf 
42-3, 43n 

Ibn al-Mu‘tazz 284n, 285, 285n 

Ibn al-Nayar, Muh. 18, 18n 

Ibn Nawfal, Waraqah: see Waraqah b. 
Nawfal 

Ibn Qast 86n, 99, 167, 167n, 178n, 
179n, 246n, 262n, 357—8n, 413n, 
432n, 620 

Ibn al-Qittyah 38n 

Ibn Rajab, Abu |-Faraj Zayn al-Din 
45n 

Ibn Rushd (Averroes) 22, 22n, 28, 
31n, 35, 44n, 50-4, 50n, 51n, 52n, 
59n, 61, 61n, 62n, 63, 68n, 69n, 
167, 167n, 168n 

Ibn Sab‘in, ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Ibrahim 
149n, 179-80, 233n 

Ibn Sa‘d, Aba ‘Abd Allah 120n 

Ibn Safwan, Hanzalah: see Hanzalah b. 
Safwan 

Ibn Sa‘td, Abt |-Hasan 170-1n 

Ibn al-Sarraj, Abt |l-Hakam ‘Amr 52 

Ibn Sawdakin al-Niri, Shams al-Din 
Isma‘il 596, 596n 

Ibn Saydabin, Abu Ahmad Ja‘far 62, 
62n, 63, 64n, 78 

Ibn Sayyad 50n 

Ibn al-Sha“‘ar al-Mawsilt 25-6, 25-6n 
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Ibn al-Shaykh al-Qadiri al-‘Adawi, 
Muh. 209n; Yusuf 209n 

Ibn Sid Bono: see Ibn Saydabiin 

Ibn al-Sikkit 113n 

Ibn Sina (Avicenna) 

Ibn Sinan, Khalid: see Khalid b. Sinan 

Ibn Suraqah 4In 

Ibn Taqi: see Ibn Baqi. 

Ibn Tashufin: see Yusuf Ibn Tashufin 

Ibn Taymiyah 9, 9n, 43n, 45n, 95n, 
218, 336n, 605n 

Ibn Tufayl 22n, 28, 28n, 44n, 51n, 
107n, 285n 

Ibn Tulan, Shams al-Din 213n, 218n 

Ibn Tamart (Almohad Mahdi) 17n, 
27n, 178n, 190n 

Ibn Yasin, ‘Abd Allah 17n 

Ibn al-Zubayr, Muh. 38n 

Ibn Zuhr, ‘Abd al-Malik 28n; Abu 
Bakr Muh. 28n 

Ibrahim Abi |-‘Afiyah: see Abraham 
Abulafia 

Ibrahim b. Ad’ham: see Ibn Ad’ham 

Ibrahim b. Muh. al-Zaydr 122n 

Ibtal al-Quyds, KY 41n, 42, 47 

Idah al-Maknin, K. 209, 214-5, 215n, 
216, 216n, 219n, 268n 

Idris (Enoch), the prophet 58n, 129, 
151-2, 161n, 259n, 439, 439n, 
449n, 502n, 622 

al-Idrist 168n 

Ifriqiya 24n 

Thy@ ‘Ulim al-Din, kK. 177n, 189, 544 

hazah l-l-Mahk al-Muzaffar 42, 42n, 
268n 

[jisal (Abjisal) 69n 

Ikhnaton (Akhenaton) 7n 

Ikhwan al-Safa’ (the Brethren of Purity) 
80, 10In, 131n, 391n, 395n, 396n, 
469n 

‘Tlal al-Shart‘ah, kK. 138n 

al-[‘lam, K. 520-1, 521n 

Illuminations de la Mecque, Les 259n, 
282n, 310n, 469n, 489n, 496n, 521n 

‘Imad al-Din Muh. (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
son) 31n 

Imaginal Worlds 95n, 353n 

Immunity: see Bara’ah, Strat 

Imrw’ al-Qays 229n, 617 

India 196, 196n, 267, 393n, 449n 

Informer, The Book of the: see 
kK. al-Mu‘hm 

Informing, The Book of the: see 
K. al-I‘lam 
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al-Insan al-Kamil, K. 
210n 

Insha’ al-Dawa’ir: see the foll. 

Insha’ al-fadawil wa-l-Dawa@ ir 13n, 76, 
76n, 95, 95n, 216n, 237n, 339n, 
347n, 353n, 355n, 358n, 359n, 369, 
620 

Interpreter of Desires, The. see Turjuman 
al-Ashwaq 

al-Intisar, K. 
396n, 507n 

Introduction to Islamic Cosmological 
Doctrines, An 397n 

Inzal al-Ghuyith, kK. 15n 

al-‘Iqab 64 

Iran 170, 257n, 564n 

Iraq 196; al-‘Iraq 110n, 132, 171n 

al-‘Traqi, Fakhr al-Din 102 

Tron: see al-Hadid, Siirat 

‘Isa b. Maryam: see Jesus; ‘Isa b. 
Maryam (name) 522, 522n, 523, 
523—4n, 525n, 577, 577n 

Isaac (Ishaq), the prophet 560 

Isatah, The Book of 234n, 316n, 447n, 
481n 

Isfahan 474n 

al-Isfahani, Abi Nu‘aym: see Aba 
Nu‘aym al-Isfahani 

al-Isfar, RK. 5n 

Ishaq b. Hunayn 188-9n 

al-Isharat al-‘Arabiyah, K. 33-4, 33n, 
34n 

al-Ishbili, Muh. b. Khayr 562 

Ishmael (Isma‘il}), the prophet 
247n, 250n, 252n, 560 

Isidore of Seville 194n 

Islam: see Ind. IV 

Islam and the Dwine Comedy 1\n 

Islam anstklopedis: 40 

Islam cristamzado, El 21, 25n, 98n 

Islamic Cosmology 391n, 393n, 394n, 
408n, 554n, 555 

Isma‘il: see Ishmael 

Ismattt -s/Isma“liyah (see also Isma‘tlism 
in Ind. IV) 90, 131n 

al-Isr@”, K. 55n, 57n, 74, 76, 77-8, 
83-4, 163n, 165, 166n, 168, 170, 
173, 188n, 202, 202n, 206, 208, 
310n, 450, 450n, 520n, 545, 621 

al-Isra’, Strat 514, 514n 

Israel (Isra7il), the children of (see also 
Jew -s and Christian -s) 193, 193n, 
247n, 296n, 308n, 323n, 512n, 
519n, 521n, 575, 602n 


184, 184n, 210, 


163, 174, 174n, 175, 


191n, 
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Israfil: see Seraphiel mm Ind. TV 

Istanbul (see also Constantinople) xz, 
194n, 196, 199n, 202n, 208, 211n, 
219 

Istanbul Unwersity Library 79A, Ms. 
66n, 67n, 69n 

Istilahat al-Suftyah, K. 116n, 163n, 
166n, 184n, 187, 187n, 229n, 231n, 
232n, 243n, 244n, 249n, 257n, 261n, 
262n, 263n, 264n, 266n, 268n, 
271n, 275n, 293n, 298n, 310n, 
311n, 313n, 375n, 385n, 394n, 
407n, 539, 549, 549n, 613n, 623 

Istilahat al-Sifiyah, K. (al-Qashani) 
55n, 184n, 230n, 243n, 245n, 264n, 
271n, 321n, 333n, 339n, 436n, 549, 
618 

al-Itthad al-Kawni, R. 165, 165n, 
184n, 188, 188n, 193, 208, 617 

Ivanow, V. 157n 

[zhaér al-Makhtiim ‘an al-Sirr al-Maktiim, 
Kk. (see also Ms. Vatican 293 [M]) 
94n, 209, 209n, 210, 214, 216, 219, 
224, 235n, 236n, 239n, 241n, 242n, 
243n, 244n, 246n, 247n, 248n, 
251n, 252n, 257n, 258n, 259n, 
260n, 26I1n, 262n, 263n, 264n, 
265n, 268n, 273n, 275n, 277n, 
278n, 279n, 281n, 282n, 283n, 
285n, 286n, 289n, 290-In, 295n, 
297n, 298n, 299-300n, 301n, 306n, 
308n, 309n, 310n, 311n, 312n, 
313n, 314-5n, 317n, 323n, 324n, 
325n, 328n, 330n, 331n, 333n, 
334n, 337n, 339n, 341n, 342n, 
343n, 344n, 346n, 347n, 350n, 
353n, 355n, 356n, 357n, 358n, 
359n, 361n, 362n, 364n, 372n, 
373n, 374n, 376-7n, 381—2n, 383n, 
392n, 394n, 395n, 396n, 397n, 
398n, 400n, 401n, 404n, 409n, 
410n, 412n, 416n, 417n, 421n, 
422n, 423n, 429n, 432-3n, 437n, 
439n, 448n, 464n, 468n, 474n, 
475-6n, 484n, 485n, 488n, 497n, 
500n, 501n, 506n, 508n, 519n, 
520n, 522n, 525n, 529n, 539, 542, 
544, 546-7, 549, 550-1, 556, 557, 

— 558n, 559n, 562, 563, 579, 586 

Izmirli Ismail Hakkt 69 & 526, Mss. 
43n 


15n, 


[zmirli Ismail Hakka 3 784, Ms. 196n, 
586, 588 
Izutsu, T. 57n, 99n, 151n, 189n, 


325n, 331n 
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‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salam: see Ibn 
‘Abd al-Salam 


J 
al-Jabalf: see Ibn Masarrah 
al-Jabartt, “Abd al-Karim b. Abi Bakr 
196n, 578, 578n 
Jacob (Ya‘qub), the prophet 126, 
152n, 440n, 525n; your J. 525 
al-Fadhwah al-Mugqtabasah, kK. 77-8, 
77n, 78n 
Jadhwat al-Istl@, K.  77n 
Jaén 520n 
Ja‘far al-Sadig, Imam 283n, 401n, 543 
Jafn, S.H.M.  120n 
al-Jahiz 185, 185n, 19In, 307n 
al-Falal wa-l-famal, R. 32\n 
al-fam‘ wa-l-Tafsil, kK. 77-8, 77n 
Jami, ‘Abd al-Rahman 127n 
al-Janadi, Muh. b. Khalid 178n 
al-Jandi, Mu’ayyad al-Din 56n, 184n 
Jarrah, Aba Muh. 23 


al-Jarrahi, Tosun Bayrak 166n 
Jativa 52n 
al-fawab al-Mustagim, kK. 143n, 145, 


175, 593, 593n, 596, 599 

Jawban (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s son) 31n, 33n 

al-Jaza@ iri, al-Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir 7, 
102 

Jeffrey, A. 82n, 101n, 146n, 161n, 

Jencho 499n 

Jerusalem 170, 171, 170-In, 173, 
213, 230n, 250n, 271n, 315n, 425n, 
442n, 449n, 479n, 518n 

Jesse, the sprout of 234n 

Jesus, the prophet (‘Is4, a/-Masih) 3, 
3n, 4, 4n, 5, 5n, 7, 8, 10, 35, 35n, 
36, 37, 37n, 45n, 55, 55n, 56, 56n, 
57, 57n, 58, 58n, 60, 60n, 61, 61n, 
65n, 79, 82n, 87, 87n, 89n, 91n, 
93, 93n, Ll6on, 125, 127, 127n, 132, 
132n, 133, 143, 143n, 144, 145, 
146n, 147-8n, 152n, 153, 153n, 
158, 159n, 161n, 162n, 177-8, 
178n, 179, 179n, 183, 183n, 184, 
190n, 218, 230n, 232n, 233n, 
234-5n, 239n, 253n, 255n, 258, 
258n, 259n, 260n, 266n, 270n, 
273n, 275n, 281n, 282n, 283n, 
284n, 285n, 288-9n, 293n, 294n, 
296n, 297n, 298n, 305n, 312n, 
315n, 333n, 334n, 335n, 337n, 343, 
343n, 351, 351-2n, 397n, 406, 
412n, 413n, 414n, 415n, 418n, 
419n, 423n, 427n, 437n, 440, 440n, 
446n, 449n, 473n, 476n, 477n, 
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479n, 480n, 482n, 492n, 495n, 503, 
503n, 505n, 506n, 507, 507n, 
508-9, 508n, 509n, 510n, 512n, 
513n, 514n, 515n, 516n, 517n, 
518n, 519n, 520, 520n, 521n, 522, 
522n, 523n, 524n, 525n, 527, 527n, 
529n, 530n, 533, 538, 539, 540, 
540n, 542, 545, 557, 561, 562, 563, 
566n, 568, 569, 570, 571, 571n, 
574, 575, 577n, 578, 578n, 590-1, 
590n, 591n, 593-604, 593-604n, 
607n, 621, 622 

Jew -s_ (see also Israel, the children of) 
5n, 9n, 28n, 52n, 74n, 125, 161n, 
162, 167n, 512n, 513n, 597; see also 
Judaism m Ind. IV 

al-Jilani, ‘Abd al-Karim: see al-Jilt, 
“Abd al-Karim 

al-Jilani, ‘Abd al-Qadir 14n, 132, 
132n, 133, 158, 158n, 235n, 612n 

al-Jilt, ‘Abd al-Kartm 102, 153n, 
158n, 184, 184n, 210-1, 210n, 
211n, 212n, 219, 469n 

al-Jilt, ‘Abd al-Qadir: see al-Jilani, 
‘Abd al-Qadir 

Jirjis (St. George) 127n 

John (Yahya), the Baptist 5n, 35n, 
74n, 126, 127-30, 132, 132n, 152n, 
153, 232n, 295n, 423n, 440, 440n, 
482n, 509n, 566n, 593 


John, Prester 194n 
John Rylands 106, Ms. 465-6n 
John, St., the divine 176, 284n 


John, St., the evangelist 6!n, 90n, 597n 

John, The Gospel ace. to St. Sn, 90n, 
131, 295n, 305n, 316n, 331n, 335n, 
368n, 412n, 423n, 427n, 447n, 
477n, 509n, 523n, 533n, 566n, 
597n, 602n, 607n, 624n 

Jonah/Jonas (Yanus) 272n, 545n 

Jonas, H. 316n, 542 

Jones, J. Marsden B. xz 

de Jong, F. 109n 

Jordan 38, 273n 

Joseph (Yusuf), the prophet 152n, 
190n, 248n, 440, 440n, 498n, 525n, 
566n, 622 

Joshua (Yuwashsha‘) 
272n, 545n 

Joshua, Book of 177n, 259n, 499n 

Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society 
10In 

al-Jiidi, Mt. 495, 495n, 496n; al-fidt 
al-nb@i 496 

Jumada |-Akhirah/!-Ula 


177, 177n, 260n, 


442 
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al-Junayd 123n, 137, 137-8n, 139n, 
180n, 247n, 336n, 538 

Jung, Garl G. 90n 

al-Jurjani (al-Sayyid al-Sharif) 114n, 
116-7, 139n, 269n, 298n, 332n 

al-Juwayni, Abi |-Ma‘ali b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik 133n 


K 

Ka‘bah, the 128n, 149-50, 150n, 
164, 171, 172n, 216n, 230n, 246, 
247n, 248, 248n, 249n, 250, 250n, 
252n, 253n, 255n, 315n, 317n, 
329n, 386n, 479n, 495n, 497, 497n, 
498n, 544, 619 

Kabbalah (Scholem) 

Kabbalah, The 558 

Kabbalah Unveiled, The 

al-Kahf, Strat 
496n, 545 

Kahhalah, ‘Umar 214n 

al-Kalabadhr, Abi Bakr 
247n 

al-Kamil, Kk. 121 

Kant, Immanuel 429n 

Kanz al-Lughah 561 

Karagelebr Zade 345, Ms. 
212n, 579, 580 

al-Kashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq: see 
al-Oashani 

Kashf al-Ghayat, Kk. 312n 

al-Kashf wa-l-Kaitm ft Ma‘nfat al-Khalifah 
wa-l-khatm, Kk. 288n 

Kashf al-Malyjiib, K.  32n, 111, 113n, 
123n, 131n, 138-40, 138-9n, 141-2, 
172n 

Kashf al-Ma‘naé, Kk. 76, 76n, 77-8 

Kashf al-Qind al-Mujib = 218-9, 219n 

Kashf al-gunin 216n, 217n, 562 

al-Kasib, the sage 551-2 

Katib Celebi (Haji Khalifah) 
217, 562 

Kazakhstan 138n 

Kekelidze Institute of Manuscripts, 
Tbilisi 196n 

Keklik, Nihat 19n, 101n 

Kesf-el-unun: see Kashf al-Cuniin 

Kesf-l-Zunun Zeylt: see [dah al-Makniin 


979n 


525n 
87, 114, 132, 260n, 


131n, 151n, 


211n, 212, 


216n, 


Key of a Pilgrmage, The (chap.) 246-56, 
246-56n 
al-Khadir 36, 37n, 58, 58n, 72-3, 


72n, 77n, 87, 92, 92n, 124, 133, 
133n, 143, 143-4n, 144-5, 234n, 
260n, 261n, 262n, 286, 286n, 439n, 
486n, 489, 489-90n, 491, 491n, 
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496n, 540, 540n, 545, 546, 592, 
592n 

Khal‘ al-Na‘layn, K. 
413n, 432n 

Khalid b. Sinan, the prophet 91, 
91n, 191, 191n, 193, 481n, 617 

al-Khalwah, K. 50n 

al-Khalwatiyah 219 

al-Khansa’ bt. ‘Amr 320n 

Kharyite -s 110n, 119, 119n, 445n, 
542; see also Kharijism m Ind. IV 

al-Kharraz, Abi Sa‘id 132, 137, 
138n, 139n 

al-Khassi, Rayhan 46n 

Khatm al-Awlya@, Kk. 86n, 112, 137n, 
138, 138n, 140, 141n, 143, 143n, 
175, 182-3, 182n, 230, 230n, 322n, 
474n, 592n, 593, 593n, 595n, 596, 
599 

Khatin Umm Jawban (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s 
wife) 31n, 33 

al-Khawlani, ‘Abd Allah b. Thuwab 
295n 

al-Khawlani, Abu Marwan 25n 

al-Khawlani, Aba Muslim (Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s uncle) 24 

Khaybar 16n 

al-Khayf 249n, 251, 251n 

al-Khayyam, ‘Umar 210n 

al-Khidr: see al-Khadir. 

Khurasan 85, 138, 138n, 141 

al-Kindi, Ya‘qub b. Ishaq 179, 179n 

al-Kisa’i, ‘Alt b. Hamzah 

Al-Ritab al-Tadhkart 103n 

Kizil-bash: see Qizilbash. 

Kleinere Schriften des Ibn al-‘Arabt 78n, 
98n, 100, 100n, 165, 330-1n, 339n, 
618 

Knysh, Alexander D. 102n 

Konya 163, 201n, 302n 

Krailsheimer, A.J. 533-4n 

Krishnamurti, J. 429n 

al-Kubra, Najm al-Din 
202-3 

al-Kiff, Aba Yusuf Ya‘qib 122 

al-Kami, Abia Ya‘qub Yusuf 65n, 
66n, 69-70, 69n 

hunh Mé La Budda li-l-Murid min-hu, R. 
82n, 101n, 166n 

al-Kurdi, ‘Ali 33n 

al-Kurdi, Hasan b. Missa 219n 

Kurdistan 495n 

al-Kutub, K. 61, 61n, 62n, 76n, 
169-70, 169n, 267n, 441n, 442n, 
477n 


179n, 246n, 262n, 


142n, 143n, 


114n, 575n 
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L 
Lahore 138 
Laleli 202n 
Lélei 1465, Ms. 196n 
Landberg 64, Ms. 77n, 78n 


Landolt, Hermann 110n, 118, 119, 
121-3, 126-7, 128, 201n 

Lane, E.W. xin, 52n, 172n, 193n, 
266n, 268n, 276n, 283n, 284n, 
288n, 293n, 299n, 304n, 313n, 
324n, 328n, 358n, 360n, 362n, 
363n, 380n, 397n, 406n, 408n, 
410n, 416n, 420n, 424n, 432n, 
438n, 442n, 447n, 449n, 453n, 
455n, 463n, 474n, 475n, 482n, 
483n, 497n, 522n, 529n, 561, 609n, 
616 


Langusto, Giacomo 194n 
Laqit 23 

Lawrence, Bruce 205n 
Layton, B. 137n 
Lazarus 477n 
Lazarus-Yafeh, H. 154n 


Lebanon 64n 

Leon 17 

Leonardo da Vinci 194 

Le Tourneau, R. 64n 

Levi della Vida, G. 182n, 203, 203n, 


209, 475n . 
Lévi-Provengal, E. 30, 31n, 32n 
Lewis, B. 109n, 194n 


Life of Muhammad, The 120n, 125n, 
147n, 206n, 277n, 286—-7n, 471n, 
606n 

Lifting of a Veil, The (chap.) 
293-8n, 573 

Light of Gnosis Like the Light of a Lamp, 
The 453-60, 453-60n 

Lings, Martin 131n 

Lisan al-‘Arab) 113n, 117n 

Lisbon 26n 

Little Fair-one (Humayra’): see ‘A’ishah 
bt. Abi Bakr 

Llull, Ramon |1n 

Lot (Lit), the prophet 
515n 

Loulé 36n 

Al-Lubab ft Tahdhib al-Ansab 

Lubb al-Lubb, K. 190n 

Lucena 52n 

Luke, St. 141 

Luke, The Gospel acc. to St. 141, 141n, 
256n, 423n, 440n, 452n, 470n, 
515n, 622n 

al-Luma‘ fi l-Tasawwuf, K. 


87, 293-8, 


497-8, 498n, 


15-6n 


172n, 336n 
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Luqman, the sage 551 
Lydda Gate 233n, 503 


M 

al-Ma‘arf al-Ilahtyah, K. 77-8 77n 

al-Mabadi’ wa-l-Ghayat, Ms. 482n 

MacDonald, D.B. 3n, 258n, 426n, 
562 

Mach, R. 

Madelung, W. 
258n, 496n 

al-Madrasah al-Sulaymantyah 

Madyan: see Midian 

al-Maghnib (the West) 8, 12, 12n, 14, 
14n, 25, 25n, 28n, 38n, 39, 41, 
41n, 42, 45, 49, 56, 57, 59, 63, 
64n, 70, 73, 74, 75, 78n, 102n, 103, 
104, 106, 106n, 107n, 132n, 163, 
164, 165, 164-5n, 166, 170, 173-7, 
174n, 176n, 179, 179n, 183, 188, 
189, 189n, 190, 194n, 198, 198n, 
214, 233n, 234, 243n, 268n, 278n, 
281n, 291n, 418n, 447n, 481n, 
487n, 488, 488n, 493, 493n, 544, 
566, 568, 575n, 578, 616n, 617 

al-Maghribi, Abu ‘Uthman 127n 

al-Maghnibi, ‘Alt Maymiun 214 

Magi 190n 

al-Magirt, Aba Muh. Salih 105n 

Al-Mahayah al-Bayda’ ft l-Ahkém 
al-Shartyah 259n 

Mahasmn al-Maals, Kk. 246n 

al-Mahdawi, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 23, 23n, 
24n, 41, 65n, 75, 76n, 77, 77n, 104, 
107-8, 112, 191, 191n, 192n 

al-Mahdawi, Abii ‘Abd Allah 74n 

Mahdt, the: see Ind. [IV 

Mahdi, the Almohad: see Ibn ‘Ttumart; 
the Sudanese Mahdi: see Muh. 
Ahmad, the Mahdt 

Mahdiya 562 

al-Ma@’idah, Sirat 116 

Maimonides, Moses (Miisa b. 
Maymin) 28n, 167 

al-Majlist, Mulla Muh. Baqgir 12In 

Mami‘ al-Rasa@’il al-Ilahiyah 206n 

Majmi‘at al-Ras@il wa-l-Masa@ il (of Ibn 
Taymiyah) 336n 

Major Trends in Fewtsh Mysticism 449n 

Makhzim, Bani 191n 

al-Makki, Aba Talib 125n, 129n, 
130n 

Maktabat al-Asad al-Watanfyah 32n 

al-Malamiyah 72n, 74, 133n, 316n 

Malatya 14n, 163, 413n, 596n 


200n, 204 
178-9, 178n, 189n, 


215-6n 
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al-Malih, Muh. R. 205, 206n 

Malik b. Anas, Imam_ 118, 465n, 
597n 

Malikite -s: (see also Mahikism m Ind. 
IV) 38, 218n, 520n, 578 

Mamlik -s_ 213n, 214, 218, 218n 

Man of Light in Iranian Siifism, The 
99n, 142n 

Man’s Portion in the World (chap.) 
386-7, 386-7n 

Manhar, N. de 532n 

Manisa Library, Manisa 369 

Mansa 1183, Ms. 23n, 369, 542 

Mansa 4868, Ms. 413n 

Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians 432n 

al-Manstir (“Abbasid caliph) 586 

al-Mansur Ya‘qiib: see Ya‘qub 
al-Mansur 

Mantig al-Tayr, K. 185 

Manzil al-Qutb, K.: see R. al-Qutb 
wa-l-Imamayn 

al-Maqabiri al-‘Ajami, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. al-Hasan 215n 

al-Maqabiri, Abu |-Fadl ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan (see also A: [zhar 
al-Makhtiim [M]) 3n, 94n, 209, 
209n, 212, 214-8, 214-6n, 219, 
224, 228n, 229n, 230n, 232n, 235n, 
238n, 239n, 240n, 242n, 243n, 
247n, 25In, 257n, 259n, 260n, 
262n, 269n, 270n, 277n, 281n, 
282n, 283n, 286n, 287n, 292n, 
294n, 295n, 296n, 300n, 303n, 
305-6n, 307n, 308n, 316n, 323n, 
324n, 339n, 340n, 344n, 346n, 
347n, 351-2n, 353n, 355n, 358n, 
359n, 360n, 367n, 372n, 376-7n, 
380n, 383n, 384n, 385n, 389n, 
390n, 391n, 393n, 396n, 397n, 
399n, 400n, 401n, 404n, 405n, 
408n, 409n, 410n, 413n, 414n, 
417n, 418n, 419n, 422n, 423n, 
424n, 428n, 429n, 430n, 431n, 
433n, 436-7n, 440n, 441n, 445n, 
446n, 450n, 453n, 454n, 456n, 
457n, 462n, 463n, 472n, 473n, 
479n, 480n, 481n, 482n, 486n, 
489n, 492n, 493n, 495n, 498n, 
500n, 503n, 506n, 507n, 508n, 
510n, 511n, 512n, 513n, 515n, 
517n, 518n, 527n, 528-9n, 539, 
543, 547, 550, 554, 555, 556, 
556-7n, 558n, 562n, 563, 569n, 
575n, 578, 579, 586 
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al-Maqabirji al-Shafil, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. al-Husayn (see also 
al-Maqabiri al-‘Ajami) 215 

al-Maqabirsi al-Halabi/al-Shafit, 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. al-Hasan (cf 
also the preceding) 214-5, 214n, 
215n 

Magamat of Badi‘ al-caman 
al-Hamadhani, The 96n 

al-Maqdisi, Abi |-Fadl b. Tahir 44n 

al-Maqqari, Ahmad b. Muh. 4n, 12n, 
15n, 17n, 18, 38n, 43n, 52n, 171n, 
962 

Margoliouth, D.S. 132n 

Ma‘nfat al-Asrar, kK 152n, 159n 

Marquette, Fr. 185n 

Marrakesh 47, 49, 49n, 52, 53, 65, 
68n, 69, 70, 73, 167 

al-Marrakushi, ‘Abd al-Wahid 27, 
44n, 64 

Marnage Is Contracted, A (chap.) 89, 
312-8, 312-8n, 573 

al-Marwah 252n, 523n 

Mary (Maryam, mother of Jesus) 61, 
61n, 87n, 93, 125, 126n, 141n, 
152n, 177, 230n, 337n, 351n, 414n, 
417n, 437n, 503, 505n, 510n, 512n, 
514n, 517n, 518n, 519n, 520n, 
523n, 525n, 539, 542, 557, 563, 
569, 574, 574n, 575, 575n, 577n, 
578, 590n, 593n, 601, 60In, 602, 
602n, 603, 603n, 604, 622; see also 
Maryam, Sitrat 

Maryam bt. Muh. b. ‘Abdin (bn 
al-‘Arabi’s wife) 31-2n, 32-5, 33n, 
34-5n 

Maryam, Surat 517, 517n, 520n 

al-Marzubani, Muh. b. ‘Imran 26n 

Mashahid al-Asrar al-Qudsiyah, K. 23-4, 
23n, 76, 76n, 77-8, 77n, 78n, 79, 
98n, 99n, 112, 165, 196n, 282n 

al-Mashriq (the East) 8, 12, 32, 33, 
38, 41, 41n, 42, 43n, 50n, 56, 65, 
73, 75n, 76, 76n, 163, 164-5, 167, 
168, 170, 173-6, 174n, 189, 190, 
194n, 196, 198, 199n, 223, 234, 
243n, 263n, 457n, 474n, 493, 493n, 
499, 517n, 578, 617 

al-Masth: see Jesus 

al-Masjid al-Agqsa (the Furthest 
Mosque) 271n, 442n, 446, 449n 

Masjid al-Khayf 251n 

Masmiidah Berbers 17n 

Massah, Ribat 178-9 
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Massignon, L. 62n, 100, 110, 113n, 
119n, 123, 124, 125, 125n, 127n, 
128-9, 129, 129n, 130, 130n, 131n, 
132, 132n, 143, 181-2n, 302n, 516n 

al-Mas‘adi, Abu |I-Hasan ‘Ali 192 

Matba‘at ‘Ali Sabth bi-l-Azhar 207 

Mathers, S.L. MacGregor 525n 

Matthew, The Gospel acc. to St. 35n, 37, 
130, 141n, 149n, 260n, 295n, 297n, 
316n, 323n, 335n, 411n, 416n, 
437n, 482n, 504n, 530n, 538, 579n, 
586, 597n, 606n 

Mawaqi‘ al-Ihim min Nafahat al-Fadl 
wa-l-Anam 211n 

Mawaqt al-Nujiim 49, 49n, 63, 64-5, 
65n, 66, 76, 76n, 77-8, 78n, 79, 
106, 106n, 165, 188n, 208, 236n, 
263n, 282n, 297n, 396n, 439n, 
441n, 471n, 548, 548-9n 

al-Mawaqif, kh. 99n 

al-Mawardi 465n 

al-Mawriart, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Ustadh 
80n, 237n 


al-Mayurqi, Abu Bakr 167, 167n 
al-Mazari, Muh. b. ‘Ali 520n, 562 


al-Mazini, Aba Hamid Muh. 
168n 

Maziyat Almiviyah ‘ala Ghayn-hé, K. 77n 

al-Matba‘ah al-Rahmaniyah 207 

McCarus, Ernest N. xi 

Mead, G.R.S. 541-2 

Meanings of the Times and Planets and 
Stars, The (chap.) 438-45, 438-45n 

Mecca 3l1n, 45, 64, 66, 73, 85n, 86, 
86n, 106n, 119n, 120n, 126, 128n, 
149, 164, 165n, 166, 166n, 170, 
170n, 171, 171n, 172n, 178, 189n, 
216n, 230n, 246n, 247n, 252n, 
258n, 259n, 273n, 442n, 443n, 
448n, 500n, 528n, 545; Meccans, 
pagan 518n 

Meccan Revelations, The: see Al-Futihat 
al-Makktyah 

Medina 120n, 126n, 147, 147n, 154, 
191, 258n, 282n, 315n, 448n, 500n, 
545n, 606n; see also Yathrib 

Meditation on the Pilgnmage, A (poem) 
249-55, 249-55n 

Mediterranean Sea 4n 

Mehmet Fatih (Ottoman sultan) 
194n, 508n 

Meier, F. 172n 

Melchizedek 540n 

Mercy, Mt. of (Mt. ‘Arafat) 


168, 


528n 
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Messenger of inspiration, the: see 
Ind. IV 

Messiah, the (al-Masih): see Ind. IV, and 
Jesus in Ind. Il 

Metaphysics (of Aristotle) 609n 

Meyer, Egbert 101n, 359n 

Michael (Mika’il), the angel: see 
Ind. IV 

Michael, I. 194n 

Michigan, University of xi 

Microcosm Correspondences (chap.) 92, 
183n, 484-504, 484-504n 

Middle East, the 164, 185, 208, 470n 

Midian 170 

Miftah al-Ghayb, K. 274n 

Mighty Mosaic Way, The (poem) 
322-6n 

al-Mim wa-l-Waw wa-l-Nin, Kk. 482n 

Mina, Valley of 95n, 249n, 250n, 
251n, 252, 252n, 495, 495n, 523n 

al-Mi'raj, K:: see K. al-Isra’ 

Mi at al-Arifin 203, 203n, 355n, 
395n, 577n 

Mishkat al-Anwar, K. (attr. to 
al-Ghazzali) 498n 

Mishkat al-Anwar fi-Ma Ruwiya  128n, 
135n, 202n, 265n, 321n, 331n 

Misr (Murcia) 16n 

al-Misri, Dhi |I-Nun: see Dhii |-Nun al- 
Misri 

Mississippi River 

Momen, M. 142n 

Monoimus 541-2 

Monteagudo (castillo) 17n 

More, St. Thomas 15n 

Morocco 39n, 49, 66n, 198 

Moron (Mawrir) 80n, 84n, 237n 

Morris, James W. xw, 4n, 74n, 
101-2, 102n, 169n, 180n, 233n, 
259n, 271n, 282n, 338n, 450n, 
496n, 52In 

Morrison, Jim 163 

Moses (Musa), the prophet 4n, 7n, 
36, 72-3, 72n, 77n, 87, 92, 120, 
120n, 124, 132, 132n, 133, 153, 
159n, 161n, 162n, 169n, 170, 173, 
177n, 178, 18In, 192, 193, 230n, 
232n, 233n, 254, 255n, 260n, 261n, 
262n, 272n, 286, 286n, 322n, 323, 
323n, 329, 329n, 330, 330n, 333n, 
392n, 418n, 432n, 440, 440n, 443n, 
449n, 452, 452n, 463n, 481n, 489, 
489n, 491n, 492n, 494n, 496n, 
507n, 511n, 512n, 518n, 519, 519n, 


322-6, 


185n 
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530n, 538n, 540, 544, 545, 545n, 
546, 549, 568, 568n, 574, 592, 
592n, 595 

Mosque of Cordoba 27 

Mosque of Damascus 213, 218, 233n, 
259n 

Mosque of Seville 

Mosul 26n, 106n 

Mu‘alla ft Mukhtasar al-Muhalla 42, 42n 

Mu‘awiyah b. Abr Sufyan (Umayyad 
caliph) 16n, 273n 

al-Mubarrad, Muh. b. Yazid 12In 

al-Mubashshirat, K. 9n, 20n, 31—2n, 
33, 33n, 41n 

Mubdya‘at al-Qutb, kK. 241n, 471n 

Mufakahat al-Khillan 213n 

Muhddarat al-Abrar, K. 4n, 15n, 16n, 
20, 20n, 103, 258n, 259n, 497n 

al-Muhalla bi-l-Athar, K. 42, 42n, 45 

Muhammad, the Prophet 3, 4, 5, 5n, 
37n, 41, 43, 45n, 50n, 52n, 54n, 
56, 56n, 57, 58, 58n, 60n, 61, 72n, 
81n, 89, 90, 91, 91n, 93n, 98, 107, 
108, 109, 109n, 110-1, 111n, 114, 
116, 118, 119, 120, 120n, 121-2, 
121n, 122n, 124n, 127, 128, 132n, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 137-8n, 140, 
142, 142n, 143n, 146, 147-9, 147n, 
148, 148n, 149, 150, 152, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 158n, 159, 160n, 
161, 161n, 162n, 169n, 171, 176, 
179, 180, 181, 182, 182n, 191n, 
193n, 228, 230n, 232n, 233n, 234n, 
235, 235n, 238n, 239n, 241, 241n, 
243n, 246n, 253n, 254n, 256n, 
257n, 265n, 268n, 270n, 271n, 
277n, 279n, 281n, 283n, 285n, 
286-7n, 288, 288n, 289n, 291n, 
992, 292n, 293n, 296n, 303, 304n, 
305, 305n, 306n, 309n, 310n, 311, 
312n, 315-6, 315n, 316, 316n, 321, 
324n, 326, 326n, 328, 330n, 334n, 
341n, 343n, 354n, 355, 355n, 356n, 
357n, 360n, 364n, 372, 372n, 374, 
375n, 376-81, 376-81n, 378n, 379n, 
380n, 384n, 385n, 389, 394n, 397n, 
401n, 406n, 418n, 419n, 420n, 421, 
421n, 422n, 424, 425n, 429n, 433n, 
434n, 435n, 436n, 437n, 442n, 
448-9, 448n, 449n, 450-In, 452n, 
454n, 463, 463n, 465n, 466n, 467, 
470, 471n, 472-3, 473n, 474n, 
475n, 476n, 479n, 481n, 482n, 
484n, 485n, 491n, 492n, 495, 495n, 


22n, 178 
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497, 500, 503n, 505, 505n, 507, 
507n, 508, 508n, 509n, 511n, 517n, 
519, 519n, 520, 520n, 521n, 524, 
524n, 527, 527n, 529, 529n, 530, 
530n, 531n, 533, 538, 541, 542, 
545, 546, 547, 550, 550n, 553, 554, 
557, 557n, 559, 561n, 568, 569, 
571, 572, 572n, 573, 573n, 575, 
586n, 589, 590, 590n, 591n, 592, 
592n, 595, 595n, 597n, 598, 599, 
600, 600n, 602, 602n, 603, 603n, 
604, 605, 605n, 606, 606n, 607, 
608, 608n, 610, 610n, 611, 611n, 
612, 612n, 617, 619, 622, 623 

Muh. b. ‘Abd Allah al-Sharif: see 
al-Fasi 

Muh. Ahmad, the Mahdi 

Muh. b. al-Hasan al-Mahdt 
al-Muntazar (Shr‘ite imam) 
482n, 497n, 508n 

Muh. al-Nasir (Almohad caliph) 29n, 
30n, 46-7, 47n, 49, 53, 64, 64n, 73 

Muhammadan Festwals 247n, 248n, 
329n, 528n, 544 

al-Muharram 439n, 441, 441n, 528n, 
529n 

al-Muhasibi, al-Harith b. Asad 
128-30, 130n 

Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi: A Commemoratiwe 
Volume 353n, 462n, 491n 

Muhyiddin Ibn ‘Arabi Society xu, 
166n, 219n 

Muam al-Buldan 

Muam al-Shu'ara@ 26n 

Al-Mujam al-Sifi 10\n, 151n, 255n, 
263n, 264n, 265n, 271n, 272n, 
274n, 313n, 320n, 356n, 361n, 
364n, 380n, 396n, 402n, 419n, 
424n, 430n, 431n, 433n, 434n, 
435n, 446n, 454n, 456n, 470n, 
486n, 493n, 596n, 618, 620, 621, 
622, 624 

Al-Mu‘b fi Talkhis Akhbar al-Maghnb 
44n, 64 

Mulakhkhas [btal al-Qwas 
47n, 349n 

al-Mu‘lim, kK. 520, 520n, 562; A: Ikmal 
al-Muim 562 

Mulla Sadra: see al-Shirazi, Sadr 
al-Din Muh 

al-Muwminin, Strat 517-8, 518n 

Al-Munqidh min al-Dalal 285n 

al-Muntabar, Mt. 66-7, 66n, 69 
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239n, 


495n 


4in, 42, 42n, 
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Mugaddimah, The 5n, 109n, 149, 149n, 
179-81, 179n, 233n, 237, 258n, 
259n, 521n, 522n, 540, 562, 576 

al-Murabitiin: see the Almoravids 

Murcia 3, 1l6n, 17, 17n, 18, 19, 20, 
26n, 27, 28, 39, 39n, 62, 62n, 63, 
64, 66, 78, 104 

Murgi 17n 

Murjrites/al-Munt’ ah 

Murtada ]-Zabidt 112n 

Murij al-Dhahab 192n 

Musa b. Maymun: see Maimonides 

Muslim, Abu |!-Husayn b. al-Hayaj 
511n, 519, 519-20n, 575, 575n 

Muslim -s/M. community 4, 5, 9-10, 
9n, 10n, 18, 42, 58, 109, 110, 
110-In, 118, 122, 126n, 140n, 142, 
164, 177, 178, 182, 189, 233n, 
293n, 296n, 321n, 337n, 346n, 
378n, 390n, 395n, 406n, 412n, 
425n, 449n, 463n, 497n, 504n, 507, 
518n, 521—-2n, 530, 538, 541, 575, 
578n, 595n, 602n, 603n, 608n, 609n 

Muslim Saints and Mystus 127n 

Muslim Studies 124-5, 134, 211n 

Musnad Ibn Hanbal 72n, 120, 128, 
129n, 137n, 149n, 176n, 270n, 
292n, 343n, 344n, 429n, 465n, 
488n, 498n, 501n, 521n, 575, 591n, 
597n, 601n 

al-Mustafa (the Prophet Muhammad) 
60, 89, 291, 291n, 309n, 310n, 
360n, 473n, 496n 

al-Mustanjid bi-Llah (Abbasid caliph) 
18n 

Mwtah 125n 

al-Mutanabbi 602n 

al-Mutawakkil (Abbasid caliph) 131 

Muttazilite -s/al-Mu‘tazilah 131, 141-3, 
141-2n, 340n, 430n, 445n; see also 
Mut‘tazilism in Ind. IV 

al-Muwahhidin: see the Almohads 

Al-Aluwatta@ 465n, 597n 


122n 


al-Muzdalifah, Wadi 249n, 250n, 
251n, 252n 

Myrtia  17n 

Mystical Dimensions of Islam  124n, 
132n, 137n 


Mystical Islam 144n 

Mystical Languages of Unsaying 151n 

Mystical Philosophy of [bn Masarra, The 
98n, 232n, 340n, 618 

Mystical Philosophy of Muhyid Din-Ibnul 
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‘Arabi, The 98n, 266n, 321n, 
330-In, 340n 

Mystical Resurrection and Judgment in the 
Interval of Intervals, The (chap.) 
434-8, 434-8n 

Mystical Vision of Existence in Classical 
Islam, The 132n, 135, 137n, 140n, 
238n, 248n, 306n, 373n, 507n, 523n 

Mystique musulmane 545 


N 
al-Nabulusi, ‘Abd al-Ghani 
184n, 213n, 219 
Nadr b. al-Harith 568 
Nafahat al-Uns, kK. 127n 
Nafh al-Tib, K. 4n, 12n, 18n, 77n, 562 
Nafit b. ‘Abd al-Rahman 575n 
Nafiz Pasa 384, Ms. 40n 
Nafiz Pasa 686, Ms. 196n 
Nag Hammadi 137n 
al-Nahawani, Muh. b. ‘Abd al-‘Ali 
212 
Najd 448, 448n 
Najm al-Din al-Kubra: see al-Kubra 
Najran 161n 
al-Naml, Kura‘ 190n 
al-Nasafi, Najm al-Din 
258n 
Nas@th ‘Ali al-Kurdt 33n 
al-Na‘sani, Muh. B.D. 206n 
al-Nasir Muh. (Almohad caliph): see 
Muh. al-Nasir 
Nasr, Seyyid Hossein 99n, 396-7n 
Nature 236n 
Navas de Tolosa, las 64 
Nazm al-Futih al-Makkt 32n 
Near East, the 4 
Nemoy, L. 77n 
New Haven, Conn. xw 
Newton, Isaac 455n 
Nicholson, R.A. 98-9, 98-9n, 101-2, 
102n, 127n, 131n, 139-40, 139n, 142, 
153n, 158n, 172n, 184n, 210n, 469n 
Nietzsche, Friedrich 151, 382n 
al-Niffari, Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
99, 99n 
Night-fourney, The Book of the: see 
K. al-Isra’ 
Nile River 7 
Nimrod (Namriid) 193, 323n, 551 
al-Nisa’, Siirat 117n, 513-4, 513-4n, 
520n 
Nishapur 


6-7, 184, 


177n, 231n, 


85n 
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Noah (Nith), the prophet 37n, 153, 
162n, 172, 233n, 268n, 399n, 455n, 
495, 495n, 496, 496n, 518n, 519n, 
532n, 540 

Noldeke, Th. 528n 

North Africa: see Africa, North. 

Notcutt, Martin 206n 

al-Nubahi, Abii |-Hasan 46n, 562 

Numbers, The Book of 545 

Nin (mother of Joshua) 
545n; Lbn/Dhii l-Niun 

al-Nir, Siirat 88 

al-Nur min Kalimat Ibn Tayftir, ki 340n 

Nwyia, P. 112n, 113n, 138n, 166n, 543 

Nyberg, H.S. 13, 13n, 76n, 78n, 80n, 
98-9, 98n, 99n, 100, 100n, 165, 
330—-In, 395n, 618 


177, 260n, 
545n 


O 
Ocean of Obliteration, The 542-3 
Ocean without Shore, An 6n, 82n, 129n, 


232n, 316n, 317n, 319n, 338n, 
344n, 435n, 447n, 470n, 545 

Ocean without Shore, An (poem) 90, 
319-22, 319-22n 

Old Testament (Heb. scriptures) 
117n, 187, 193n, 323n, 518n 

Olives, Mt. of 503n 

Olympus, Mt. 94 

On Interpretation 188 

Onental Mysticism 124n 

Origen 99n 

Origins of Muhammadan Junsprudence, The 
117, 118n 

Orlando Furoso 194n 

Ormsby, E.L. 405n 

Ornaments of Gold: see al-Qukhruf, Surat 

Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, 
Vienna 223, 585 

Ottoman -s 38, 38n, 196, 197, 
213-4, 215, 215-6n, 508n 


97n, 


Ottoman Province of Damascus, The 213n, 
218n 
Oxford Classical Dictionary, The 488n 
P 
Palestine 518n 
Palmer, E.H. 124n 


Pantheistic Monism of Ibn al-‘Arabi, The 
99n 

Paradiso 185 

Paret, R. 126n, 245n, 337n, 351n, 
475n, 619, 622n 
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Pascal, Blaise 533-4 

Passion of al-Hallaj, The 62n, 100, 
100n, 119n, 129, 129n, 130n, 132n, 
270n, 414n, 616 

Patafiyal 81—-2n 

Paul, St. 81n, 88, 361n, 530n 

Pearl Following the Foregoing Jacynth, The 
(chap.) 94, 527-32, 527-32n 

Pellat, Ch. 91n 

Pefias de Arabi 39 

Penrice, J. 115n, 453n 

Pensées 533-4 

People’s Assembly, Egyptian 10 

Perfect Knowledge, The (chap.) 428-31, 
428-3 1n 

Perfect Man, The: see al-Insan al-Kamil, K. 

Persia/Persian-s 38, 38n, 124n, 179n, 
18In, 186, 252n, 545, 617 

Persian Gulf 388n 

Personal Narratwe of a Pilgrimage 
606n 

Pertev Pasa 314, Ms. 

Pertev Pasa 315, Ms. 

Pertsch, W. 4l1n 

Peter, St. 61n 

Peter, First Letter of St. 

Petrarch Ill1n 

Phalanxes, The: see al-Saffat, Surat 

Pharaoh: see Ind. IV 

Philip, The Gospet acc. to 

Philo 99n 

Philosophical Terminology in Arabic and 
Persian 235n, 270n, 313n, 321n, 
334n, 337n, 401n, 402n, 609n, 616, 
618, 620 

Physics 188-9n 

Pickthall, Muh. M. 

Pisa 186 

Plato 41n, 7In 

Pledge Held in Lieu, A (chap.) 88, 
299-301, 299-301n 

Plokker, Julie xz 

Plotinus 99n, 151, 395n, 614n 

Poetic Meditation, A (poem) 265-76, 
266-76n 

Pomponius Mela 17n 

Portugal/Portuguese 27n, 36n 

Pouzet, L. 211n, 218n 

Power, Night of: see gadr, laylat in 
Ind. IV 

Profitlich, Manfred 596n 

Proof of the Imamate, The (chap.) 91, 
462-73, 462-73n 

Praise 355n, 458n 


248n, 
196n, 217n 
216n, 217n 


606n 


316n 


126n, 337n, 622 
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Prendergast, W. 96n 

Primary Inspirations, The (chap.) 
431-2n 

Princeton University 200n, 202n, 204 

Princeton 1574, Ms. 283n 

Princeton 2772, Ms. (P) 196n, 198, 
204, 204n, 574, 576, 586n 

Prophet, the: see Muhammad 

Prophetic Legacy from “One Who Draws 
Nigh,” A (chap.) 432-4, 432-4n 

Prophets, The: see al-Anbiya’, Siirat 

Provence 315n 

Proverbs of Hell 130, 130n 

Psalms/ Psaltery (Al-Kabiir), The 149n, 
162n, 187, 193n, 279n, 316n, 391n, 
453n, 540n, 562-3, 606n, 621, 621n 

Purest Sealed Wine (chap.) 60, 183, 
281-7, 281—7n, 419n, 433n, 434n 

Pyrenees Mountains 194n 

Pythagoras 304n 


431-2, 


Q 

al-Qadirtyah =132n, 217 

al-Qahirah: see Cairo 

Qalaid al-fuman 25-7, 25-6n, 29 

al-Qarani, Uways: see Uways 
al-Qarant 

al-Qari’ al-Baghdadi 21, 21n, 522n 

al-Qarmatiyah 131, 131n 

al-Qashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 55n, 56n, 
183-4, 184n, 230n, 243n, 245n, 
271n, 321n, 333n, 436n, 549, 618 

Qasim, Mahmitd 10I1n 

Qastamunt 2713, Ms. 159n 

al-Qattan, Abi Muh. ‘Abd Allah 29n 

al-Qaysarl, Da’tid b. Mahmiid 56n, 
211, 212n, 219 

al-Qazwini, Muh. b. Zakariya’ 185, 
185n 

al-Qazzazi, “Abd al-Rahmaan b. 
Ibrahim 45n 

Qizilbash Turks 541, 541n 

Quakers (Society of Friends) 11l1n 

al-Quds/al-Qudus: see Jerusalem 

Quest for the Red Sulphur 12, 21n, 22n, 
25, 36n, 59n, 65n, 69n, 99n, 103, 
106n, 146n, 163-4, 163n, 164n, 
596n, 597n, 608n 

Qumran 163n 

al-Oiinawi, Sadr al-Din 9n, 18, 19n, 
3ln, 33n, 35n, 56n, 77n, 184n, 197, 
197n, 200-1, 200n, 201n, 202, 
202n, 266n, 310n, 355n, 396n, 538, 
586 
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Qiunyah: see Konya 

al-Oiinyawi: see al-Qtnawi 

Qur’an (also the Scripture/Revelation, 
etc.) 19, 22n, 24, 36, 43, 43-4n, 
52n, 67, 77n, 86n, 87, 93, 96n, 100, 
101, 105n, 111-2, 111n, 114, 115, 
116, 117, 122, 123, 124, 125, 125n, 
126, 133n, 134, 136, 137n, 140n, 
146n, 148, 151, 152n, 160, 161n, 
162n, 167, 172n, 175, 175n, 184, 
203, 216, 230n, 234n, 238n, 243n, 
248n, 249, 257n, 260, 260n, 270, 
270n, 271n, 272n, 274-5, 282n, 
283n, 286n, 288n, 289n, 291n, 295, 
297n, 310n, 311, 313n, 314n, 316n, 
319n, 323n, 326, 330n, 331n, 333, 
333n, 334n, 337n, 338, 343n, 344, 
350, 350n, 35In, 352, 359n, 364, 
365, 365n, 375n, 379, 379n, 380n, 
381n, 382, 385n, 390, 391, 394n, 
395, 396, 397n, 399n, 400-1, 400n, 
402, 402n, 403n, 405n, 406, 407n, 
408n, 409, 409n, 41 1n, 412n, 413, 
413n, 414n, 415, 415n, 416, 416n, 
417, 417n, 421, 421n, 423n, 424n, 
425n, 426, 426-7n, 431n, 432n, 
433, 433n, 434n, 435, 435n, 437, 
437n, 438n, 440n, 441, 441n, 442n, 
443n, 444n, 445n, 446, 446-7n, 
448n, 449, 449n, 451, 451n, 452n, 
453, 453n, 454n, 460n, 463n, 464, 
464n, 465, 465n, 466, 466n, 467, 
468n, 469n, 471n, 472, 472n, 474n, 
475n, 476n, 478n, 479n, 480n, 
482n, 483n, 487n, 488n, 489n, 
491n, 492n, 495-6, 495n, 496n, 
497n, 498, 498n, 500, 500n, 503n, 
506, 507n, 508, 509n, 510n, 511-9, 
911-9n, 520n, 523n, 524n, 525n, 
530n, 531n, 540, 540n, 542, 544, 
550, 554, 555, 557n, 559, 562, 
574-5, 590n, 598, 598n, 599, 600, 
601, 601n, 602n, 603, 604, 605n, 
606n, 607n, 608, 608n, 609n, 611, 
612, 613, 615n, 619, 620, 621, 622, 
623 

Qur'an As Scripture, The 161n 

Quraysh 121, 142n, 147n, 181, 234n, 
465n, 473n, 475n 

al-Qurbah, K. 73n 

al-Ourtubi, Muh. b. Ahmad_ 178, 
178n, 259n, 497n, 563 

al-Qushayri, Abi 1-Qasim_ 66n, 69, 
137n 
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Qut al-Qulab, RK. 125n, 129n, 130n 

Qutay‘ah, Banu 191n 

al-Qutb wa-l-Imamayn, R. 74, 74-5n, 
145, 297n, 432n, 463n, 547-8 


R 

Rabat 65n 

Rabi al-Awwal/al-Thani 442, 442n 

Rabi‘a the Mystic and Her Fellow-Saints in 
Islam 320n 

al-Radd al-Matin, kK. 184n 

Radtke, Bernd 182n, 230n 

Ragib Pasa Library, Istanbul 202n 

Ragib Pasa 679 & 823, Mss. 101n 

Ragib Pasa 1453, Ms. (R) 197n, 198, 
201, 201n, 202-3, 202-3n, 217n, 
310n, 392n, 396n, 431n, 437n, 577n 

Rajab (the seventh month) 5, 309n, 
439n, 442, 442n, 482n, 495n, 
528-9, 528n, 529n, 532, 539 

Ramadan 17-20, 64-5, 64n, 435n, 
439n, 442, 442n, 451n, 529n 

Rambla del Arabi 39 

Ramla 518n 

Rammuni, Raji xi 

Ranks, The: see al-Saff, Siirat 

Rasa il [bn al-Arabi 76n, 100n, 169n, 
297n, 299n, 321—2n, 405n, 450n, 
463n, 482n, 487n, 507n, 547, 549, 
613n 

Rasa@il Ikhwan al-Safa’ 
396-7n, 469n, 522n 

Ras@ ul al-Kharraz 137 

Raslan/Arslan b. Ya‘qub 
al-Nashshar, Shaykh 211, 211n, 
212, 579n 

Rauf, Bulent 10I1n 

al-Rawéfid 508n 

al-Razi, Ahmad 20n 

al-Razi, Najm al-Din 142-3n 

Rebuttal to Him Who Hunts with the Arrow 
of Obliquity, A (chap.) 420-3, 
420—3n 

Red Sea 388n, 448n 

Reistilkiittah Mustafa Efend: 483, Ms. 
196n 

Renan, Ernest 51n 

Revelations, The Book of 176, 284n, 
315n, 3l6n, 413n, 415n, 416n, 
456n, 545, 599n, 600n 

Revue des études tslamiques 

Rihlat [bn Fubayr 52n 

Risalah ft ‘Ilm al-Tasawwuf: see Fi ‘Ilm 
al-Tasawwuf, R. 


79-80, 391n, 


202 
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Al-Risalah al-Hadiyah 201 

AL-Risdlah al-Mufsthah ‘an Muntaha 
l-Afkar 200, 200n 

Risalat Ibn ‘Abdin 30 

Risalat al-Qushayrt: see Fi ‘lm 
al-Tasawwuf, R 

Ritter, H. 125n, 302n 

Romance of Alexander the Great, The 193 

Romans, Letter to the 36\1n, 622n 

Rome 6n, 17n, 179, 259n, 544; 
Riimah al-Kubra: see 
Constantinople 

Rosenthal, Franz 
337n 

al-Ru‘ayni, Abi 1-Hasan Shurayh 
42n, 47; Muh. b. Shurayh 47n 

al-Ru‘ayni, Isma‘il b. ‘Abd Allah 44n 

Rubin, Uri 119n, 121n, 122n 

Rith al-Quds, R. 21, 22n, 24, 29n, 30, 
30n, 36, 36n, 40, 40n, 62n, 63n, 
65n, 66-7, 66n, 68n, 69n, 70n, 104, 
105, 107, 174n, 621 

al-Rum/Byzantium (see also 
Constantinople) 178, 522n 

Ruska, J. 544 

Russell, Bertrand 61]4n 

Ruwaym b. Ahmad Aba Muh. 44n 

Ruzbihan Baqli 101n, 142n, 263n, 
621n 


xm, 14n, 180n, 203, 


S 
al-Sab‘ah, K. 249n 
al-Sab‘ah fi |-Qira@’ah, K. 
Sabians 100n 
Sacred precinct/Holy places, the: see 
al-Haram in Ind. IV 

de Sacy, 8S. 250n 

Sa‘d al-Din Muh. (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s son) 
31n 

al-Sa‘di, Qasim b. Abr 1-Fadl (see also 
Al-Barg al-Lam«‘ al-Mughnb [S}) 
209-10, 210n, 212, 215-8, 216—7n, 
225, 228n, 229n, 230n, 232n, 233n, 
235n, 236n, 237n, 239n, 241n, 
242n, 243n, 246n, 247n, 252n, 
253n, 255n, 263n, 267n, 272n, 
276n, 277n, 278n, 281n, 282n, 
283n, 285n, 286n, 288-9n, 292n, 
293n, 539-40, 543, 544, 545, 547, 
569n 

Sadr al-Dm Muh. al-Shirazi: see 
al-Shirazi 

Sadr al-Din al-Qunawt: see al-Qtnawi 


114n 
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al-Safa 252, 252n, 523n 

al-Safadi, Khalil b. Aybak 18n 

Safar 441, 441-2n, 528, 528n 

Safavid -s 38n, 214 

al-Saff, Strat 519, 519n 

al-Saffat, Stirat 93n, 518, 518n 

Safiyah (Ibn al-‘Arabi’s granddaughter) 
32n 

Sahara Desert 17n, 178 

Sahih al-Bukhari 120n, 129n, 135n, 
149n, 156n, 176n, 238n, 241n, 
284n, 288n, 304, 310n, 321n, 344n, 
424n, 450—-1n, 465n, 466, 467, 
470n, 498n, 502n, 519, 519-20n, 
527n, 591n, 597n, 611n 

Sahih Muslim 33n, 137n, 149n, 176n, 
184n, 23ln, 284, 284n, 292n, 310n, 
336n, 344n, 41 1n, 419n, 424n, 
450-In, 463n, 470n, 519, 519-20n, 
575, 575n, 591n, 597n, 598n, 601n 

Sahth [/Sunan| al-Tirmidht 73n, 120, 
120n, 128, 137n, 156n, 176n, 234n, 
270n, 310n, 324n, 336n, 488n, 
501n, 511n, 519-20n, 530n, 575n, 
586n, 591n, 611n 

Sahl al-Tustari: see al-Tustart. 

al-Sahlajt 340n 

St. Petersburg 196n 

Sainthood Superior to Prophecy (poem) 
153-4 

Sakhr b. Sinan, Abi I-Fawaris 
193n, 617 

al-Salahi al-Salihi, Mustafa b. ‘Abd 
al-Wahhab 205 

Sale, G. 260n, 351n 

Salé 49, 65n, 69, 70, 198 

Salih, the prophet 1i6In 

Salih al-‘Adawr 23n, 46, 46n 

Salihtyah 205, 213 

Saljugid -s 14n, 33 

Salman al-Farist 181, 181—2n, 474—-5, 
475n, 480n, 572n 

Salman Pak: see the preceding 

al-Sama, KK. 137n 

al-Sammani, Muh. b. ‘Abd al-Kartm 
6n 

al-Sammaniyah 6, 6n 

Samuel, the prophet 181n 

Sanhajah Berbers 17n 

al-Sanhaj1, Abu Yahya 66-7, 66-7n, 
68n, 74n, 621 

al-Sanhaji, Abu Yahya Abt Bakr b. 
Glidasn 68n 


193, 
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Santa Eulalia 39 

Santarem 26n, 27, 27n 

al-Saqati, ‘Alt b. Muh.: see al-Hijazi 

al-Sarraj, ‘Abd Allah b. Ali 172n, 
336n 

al-Sayyid al-Sharif al-Jurjant: see 
al-Jurjani 

Schacht, J. 

Schimmel, Annemarie 
137n, 496n 

Scholem, G.G. 191n, 449n, 579n 

Schubert, Gudrun 201 

Schuon, Frithjof 9n 

Seal/Mahdi, the: see the Seal of the 
saints/sainthood and the Mahdi in 
Ind. [V 

Seal of the saints/sainthood, the: see 
Ind. IV 

Seal of the Saints 7n, 58n, 93n, 110n, 
113n, 139n, 141, 141n, 148n, 
150-1, 151n, 155n, 169n, 174n, 
184n, 189n, 199n, 339n, 375n, 
433n, 450n, 523n, 568n, 589n, 
591n, 593n, 607n, 610n, 611n 

Seal of the Saints of Glorious Nobility, The 
(poem) 475-9, 475-9n, 482n 

Secret of Secrets, The: see K. Sirr 
al-Asrar 

Seek the Truth Within (poem) 

Segura River 39 

Sehid Ah Pasa 1174, Ms. 246n, 262n 

Sehid Ali Pasa 1238, Ms. 216n 

Sehid Ah Pasa 1287, Ms. 196n 

Sehid Ah Pasa 1288, Ms. 196n 

Sehid Ali Pasa 1340, Ms. 19n, 196n, 
578, 578n, 580 

Sehid Al Pasa 1341, Ms. 334n 

Sehid Al Pasa 1344, Ms. 212, 212n, 
578 

Sehid Ah Pasa 1702, Ms. 
211n 

Sehid Alt Pasa 2717, Ms. 

Sehid Ah Pasa 2730, Ms. 
211n 

Selim Aga 314, Ms.: see Pertev Pasa 
314, Ms. 

Selim Yavuz (Ottoman sultan) 213, 
213n, 214, 218 

Sells, Michael 151n 

Sermon on the Mount 10 

Seth (Shith), the prophet 137n, 146, 
146n, 589, 604, 608, 608-9 

Seville 3, 20, 21, 2In, 22, 22n, 25, 


117, 117-8n 
124n, 132n, 


235-6 


210n, 211, 


215-6n 
210n, 21in, 
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26, 26n, 27, 28, 30, 30n, 32, 36, 
41, 44, 44n, 47, 49, 61n, 66, 66n, 
68, 68n, 80n, 84n, 102, 102n, 104, 
164n, 237n, 562 

Séville musulmane au début du XII’ siécle 
30 

Sezgin, F. 25, 520n 

Sha‘ban 442, 442n, 531n 

al-Shafit, Imam 118, 178n 

Shafi‘ite -s 137n, 145-6n, 214n, 215, 
215-6n, 218, 218n 

Shah-Namah 185 

al-Shaibi, K.M.L. 123n 

Shajarat al-Kawn, R. 101n 

al-Shakkaz, ‘Abd Allah al-Baghi 62n, 
63n 

Shamash, Layla 589n 

Shankaracharya 263n, 621 

Shanks, H. 163n 

al-Shagandi, Abt l-Walid 30, 30n 

Shagqg al-fayb, Kk. 206, 206n 

Sharaf 41, 44 

al-Sha‘rani, ‘Abd al-Wahhab 42n, 
44n, 137n, 178n, 248n 

Sharh Fusiis al-Hikam 56n 

Sharh Hadith al-Arba%n 202, 202n 

Sharh al-Hikam al-‘Ata’iyah 216n 

Sharh Kalimat al-Sifiyah 450n 

Sharh Khal‘ al-Na‘layn 95n, 179n 

Sharif Salim, Muh. 211 

Sharg al-Andalus 13n, 17n, 28, 39, 
164n, 170n, 315n 

Shatahat al-Sifiyah 255n, 302n, 340n, 
514n 

Shawwal 439n, 442, 442n 

al-Shaykh al-Akbar: see Ibn al-‘Arabt, 
Muh. b. ‘Ali 

Sheba 277n; Queen of Sh.: see 
Bilqis 

Shem (Sam) 37n 

Shepherd of Hermas 606n 

Shr ‘ite -s/‘Alid -s 10n, 109-10, 109n, 
110n, 119, 120, 121-2, 123, 140n, 
142-3, 181—2n, 473n, 474n, 508n, 
531n; see also Shi‘ism im Ind. TV 

Shiraz 101n, 116n 

al-Shirazi, Sadr al-Din Muh. (Mulla 
Sadra) 102 

Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 251n, 258n 

Shu‘ayb, the prophet 161n 

al-Shira, Strat 518, 518n 

al-Shu‘tibiyah 131, 131n 

al-Siddigq: see Ind. IV 
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Stdrat al-Muntaha wa-Sirr al-Anbiya’, K. 
289n 

Sierra de Oliva 39n 

Sifat al-Qulib, A. 579n 

Siffin 272, 272-3n 

Sihah al-fawhart 1\72n 

Syilmasa 68n 

Simeon, St. 51n 


al-Simnani, ‘Ala’ al-Dawlah 143n 


Simon Magus 316n 
Sinai, Mt. 170, 247n 
Sind 302n 


Strat al-Awliy@, K: see Khatm 
al-Awhya’, RK. 

Strat al-Nabi 54n, 120n, 161n, 206, 
277n, 286n, 305n, 606n 

Sir al-Asrar, K. 80n, 194-5, 237n 

Sirr al-Makniin fi Manaqib Dhi |-Nun 
127 

Skinner, C.M. 

Smith, M. 320n 

Socrates 138n 

Soloman (Sulayman), the prophet 
276n, 277n, 291n 

Sorbonne, the 10n 

Source of Genesis and the First-Ansing, The 
(chap.) 372-87, 372-87n, 573 

Spain 17, 39, 315n, 407n 

Spiritual Body and Celestial Earth 52\n 

Spiritual Writings of Amir ‘Abd al-Kader, 
The 7n, 102n 

Staatsbibliothek zu Berlin 13, 78n, 
197n, 199, 220, 223, 225, 581-3 

Station of Abraham, the 253, 253n, 
497, 497n 

Station of the Courteous, The (poem) 
334-5, 334 -5n 

Station of Distinction, The (chap.) 88, 
302-6, 302-6n 

Steinbuch des Anstoteles, Das 

Steingass, F. 395n 

Stern, S.M. 99n, 308n 

Stoics 99n 

Strothmann, R. 14I1n 

Structure of Spanish History, The 4n 

Studies in Early Isma‘tlism 308n 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism 99n, 102n, 
158n, 172n, 184n, 210n, 469n 

Sudan 6 

al-Sadr al-Hadi, Muh. b. ‘Ali 
203n 

Suez (Bandar al-Suways) 
Suez peninsula 170n 

Suff -s 5, 5n, 8, 23-4, 44n, 51n, 82, 
82n, 103, 106, 110, 112n, 123, 124, 


185n 


544, 549 


203, 


212, 212n; 
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125, 126, 131, 133-7, 138n, 142-3, 
144, 145, 151, 154, 156n, 157, 
158n, 159, 166-7, 167n, 171, 174, 
180, 181, 182, 190n, 213, 213n, 
215, 216, 219, 228n, 229n, 231n, 
233n, 241n, 243n, 255n, 262n, 
269n, 271n, 282n, 284n, 302n, 
340n, 346n, 375, 378n, 398n, 412, 
413n, 418n, 425, 425n, 428n, 446n, 
453n, 462n, 485n, 487n, 516n, 539, 
539n, 541, 546, 556, 563, 567, 569, 
569n, 572, 578, 594n, 604n, 605, 
605n, 606, 606n, 611n, 612, 620, 
624 

Sufi Path of Knowledge, The 8-9n, 82n, 
95n, 137n, 322n, 325n, 330n, 331n, 
332n, 334n, 339n, 346n, 348n, 
353n, 356n, 357n, 358n, 362n, 
363n, 367n, 375n, 405n, 424n, 
434n, 450n, 456n, 480n, 486n, 
524n, 543, 597n, 598n, 615n, 618, 
624 

Sufis of Andalusia 15n, 19n, 23n, 29n, 
36n, 46n, 62n, 67n, 69n 

Sufism and Shiism 123n 

Sufism and Taoism 99n, 189n, 325n, 
331n, 339n, 361-2n 

Sufism as the Panthestic Theosophy of the 
Persians 124n 

al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din Yahya 
99n 

al-Sulamr, Abu ‘Abd al-Rahm4an 
72-3, 72n, 99, 138n 

Siileyman the Magnificent (Ottoman 
sultan) 215, 215n 

Stileymaniye Library, Istanbul xz, 
196, 196n, 199n, 202n, 221, 225, 
584 

Stileymaniye Mosque 215 

al-Sumayl b. Hatim 16n 

Sun of the West, the: see Ind. IV 

Sunan Abt D@ iid 3n, 258n, 284, 284n, 
295n, 310n, 497n, 501n, 530n, 539 

Sunan al-Darnmi 270n, 336n, 429n, 
470n 

Sunan [bn Majah 128n, 135n, 137n, 
176n, 178n, 310n, 333n, 336n, 
451n, 470n, 498n, 503n, 530n, 539, 
569n, 586n, 601n 

Sunan al-Nas@i 591n 

Sunan al-Tirmidhi: see Sahih 
al-Tirmidhi 

Sunnite -s 10n, 109, 110, 140n, 
257n; see also Sunnism in Ind. IV 

Supplément aux dictionnaires arabes (Dozy) 
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229n, 252n, 267n, 315n, 330n, 
381n, 388n, 396n, 401n, 407n, 
414n, 426n, 434n, 455n, 457n, 
464n, 501n, 522n, 523n, 532n, 
616n, 619 

Surrounding Sea, The (section) 
328-7 1n 

Sus al-Aqsa 178 

al-Suyuti, Jalal al-Din 
408n 

Syria/Syrian -s 43n, 63, 118n, 122, 
132, 188-9n, 196, 197, 209, 213, 
214, 218, 225, 540 567; noble S. 
541 

Syrian Corner, the 150 


328-71, 


127, 39In, 


T 

al-Ta‘arruf li-Madhhab Ahi al-Tasawwuf, 
KO 131n, 151n, 247n 

Al-Tabaqat al-Kabir (of Ibn Sa‘d) 

Al-Tabagat al-Kubra (of al-Sha‘rani) 
137n 

Tabaqat al-Sifiyah 72n, 138n 

al-Tabart 120n 

Table, The: see al-Ma’idah, Siirat 
514-6, 514-6n 

Tabor, Mt. 503n 

Tabriz, the man from: see Ind. IV 

al-Tabrizi 410n 

Tadbir al-Mutawahhid 107n 

al-Tadbirat al-Ilahiyah, kK: 13n, 63, 76, 
76n, 79, 80n, 84, 84n, 194, 200, 
219, 237-40, 237-8n, 394n, 395n, 
405n, 468n, 544 

Tadhkirah ft Ahwal al-Mawta 178, 
178n, 497n 

Tadhkirat al-Awhya’, K. 

al-Tadili, Yusuf b. Yahya 
102n, 105n 

al-Tafhim, K: 391n, 400n, 444n, 477n 

Tafsir al-Baydawt: see Anwar al-Tanzil, K. 

Tafsir al-Tustart 134-7, 135n, 136n 

al-Taftazani, Mas‘ud b. ‘Umar 177n, 
23ln, 258n 

Taghzut, Gate of 53 

Tagus River 26n, 27 

Taher, Hamed: see the foll. 

Tahir, Hamid 23n, 76n, 282n 

al-Tahrim, Siirat 519, 519n 

al-T@t 15 

Al-T@iyah al-Rubra 13\n 

Taj al-Aris 112n, 315n 

Taj al-Taranm, Kk. 191, 210, 210n, 
212, 299-300n, 405n, 487n, 579n 

al-Tajalliyat, K. 78n, 312n 


120n 


127, 127n 
25n, 68n, 
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‘Takeshita, Masataka 
344n, 621n 

al-Takwir, Sirat 

Talmud, the 156n, 6ll1n 

al-Tamhidat, K. 188n 

Tanazzul al-Amlak, K. (see also K. 
al-Tanazzulat al-Mawsiliyah) 616 

al-Tanazzulat al-Mawsiliyah, K. 163n, 
203n, 616 

al-Tanbihat, K. 204n 

Tangier 260n 

Tao Te Ching 189n 

al-Tavifat, kK. 114n, 116-7, 116n, 
139n, 269n, 298n, 332n, 334n, 
43in, 435n, 456n, 616 

Tarikh Qudat al-Andalus 562 

Tarikh al-Yaqubit 121 

al-Tang, Siirat 34\n 

Al-Tashawwuf ila Ryal al-Tasawwuf 68n 

Taurus Mountains 201n 

al-Tawasin, K. 242n 

al-Tawhid, R. 211, 212, 579n 
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5l1n 

abad 468n 

‘abd — ‘abid/“iba@d 117, 156, 254n, 
290n, 333, 333n, 340n, 341n, 344, 
344-5n, 348, 348n, 361, 411, 412, 
451n, 479n, 486n, 611, 611n; 
‘a. Allah 484-5, 485n, 514n, 515, 
517n, 518n, 522, 522n, 575; 
‘A. Allah (name) 41n, 93, 298n, 
522; “a. kamil 339n; mahapat al-‘a. 
543; mamlakat al-‘a. al-insant 361; 
‘abid — ‘ubbad 25n, 344-5n, 365n, 
430, 451n 

‘abrah_=89, 314 
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Abu Abbas 286, 286n, 304n 

Abi l-Fawans 193n, 617 
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accident -s 383n, 419, 419n, 448n, 
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action -s/deed -s 72, 82, 92n, 136, 
139, 141n, 173n, 243n, 248, 248n, 
249n, 251n, 260n, 272n, 273, 284n, 
311n, 313n, 346n, 431n, 435n, 
436n, 440n, 442n, 462n, 463n, 
478n, 482n, 485n, 487n, 489, 
489-90n, 512, 515, 523, 540, 565, 
569, 612, 616; three as 489, 496n; 
Divine acts 83, 94, 328, 330n, 
346-52, 346-52n, 366n, 431n, 459, 
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adab — @dab 332, 332n, 333n, 334, 
334n, 491n; addab al-hadrah 332n; 
adab shar‘ityah 241, 557; ‘uliim al-a. 
49] 

‘adad =263, 353, 368, 414n, 524, 
525n; ‘a. witr 532 

‘adah 169n, 393, 485n; kharg/khawangq 
al-a@. 485n, 559 

‘adam = 347, 348, 348n, 362n, 373n, 
379, 384, 392, 430; Ga. mahd 604; 
‘a. al-qarar 446; ‘a. thalith 430-1; 
‘adaman 430 


392; abawa-hu 


adam (Heb.) 80; Adam Kadmon 406n, 
431n 

Adami al-wad® 452 

adib — udaba’ 334, 334n, 335n; maqam 
al-u. 334; u. Allah 332n 

al-Gdiyat 257n 

‘adi =132-3n, 234n, 243n, 404, 420n, 
493, 493n, 520n, 575; al-Adl 354; 
‘a. Allah 86, 234-5n; ‘a. kulli 371; 
mazhar ‘adh-ht = 347n; mizan al-‘a. 
404; musa@alat al-‘a. 436; ‘adalah 
72; Gdil_ 354, 354n, 370, 470n, 
586; ‘adil 37n, 335n, 370, 591 

adraka 159n, 612n 

advaita (Skt.) 127 
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‘afaf 440, 440n 

af ‘al (wazn) 616 

‘afar wood = 324, 324n, 624 

afdaltyah 376n, 528n 

affair/matter 274n, 317, 323n, 352n, 
381, 389n, 468n, 477, 480, 482, 
505, 505n, 537, 563, 600; great a. 
234; overwhelming a. 502 

affirmation 269n, 345, 499n; 
attributes of a. 337, 337-8n 

Gfiliin 623 

afrad: see fard — afrad 

al-Aftiw 608n 
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al-Ahad 337n, 402n, 516, 525n; hyab 
al-A. 402; ahadtyah 219n, 263n, 
387, 514n; a. alyam® 553; hadrah a. 
546; maqam magdmat al-a. 269n, 
401; sifah a. 276 

Ghad 3\5n 

ahbar 125 

‘ahd — ‘uhiid 242, 253n, 275, 285, 299, 
299n, 390, 399, 412, 447, 479n, 618; 
‘a. al-ghayrah 286; walt al-a. 118 

ahl 22n, 26, 32n, 176n, 180n, 192n, 
215, 298n, 313n, 346n, 419, 423, 
435, 481n, 559; a. al-akhirah 566n; 
a. al-a'vraf 344n; a. al-barazikh 407, 
566n; a. al-basa’ir wa-l-albab 332, 
909; a. al-bayt 119, 474n, 475n, 
572, 586; a. al-dhikr 157; a. hadha 
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l-shan 563; a. al-Hagqg 546; 
a. al-tkhttsds 176; a. al-inkar 
491n, 595; a. al-tsharah 412; 
a. al-kamal 346n; a. al-karamat 
551; a. al-kufr 412; a. al-nubiiwah 
al-@mmah 158; a. al-qandyat 262n; 
a. al-sa‘a@dah 371; a. al-shaqawah 
371, 378; a. al-sifityah 137; 
a. al-talwin 436; a. al-tamkin 
297-8, 298n, 436; a. al-ta‘yin 297, 
297n; a. al-walayah 295, 297n; 
Gl 180-1, 180n, 356n 

ahwal 136 

air 269n, 376, 379n, 391n, 397n, 
403, 404, 404n, 405n, 408, 446, 
446n; world of a. and earth 405 

gal 183, 278, 300n, 487n, 600, 601n; 
a. musamm” 425, 487, 487n 

‘gamit — ‘gam =214n, 215n, 252n, 522, 
593 

‘atbah — ‘aa@’ib 321, 521n 

ar — wir 310n, 406, 491, 491n, 
531n; a. al-Gmilin 310n, 530 

‘gz 146, 336, 336n, 429, 447, 459, 
459n, 479n, 605, 605n 

akh — tkhwan/itkhwah = 215, 251n, 360, 
360n, 363, 498n, 511, 513, 518n, 
547; ukht 609 

a@khir 529, 539, 609; a. al-amr 
Gkhir-i 241; a. al-kawn 389; 
a. al-zaman 547, 572n; al-akhirah 
(see also the hereafter) 24, 176n, 
178, 387n, 410, 566n, 611n; 
walayat al-a. 298 

akhlag: see khulq/khulug — akhlag 

Gl” 372n 

alam 371 

‘alam — alam 233n, 273n, 281n, 293n, 
376, 377, 400, 421n, 441n, 466n, 
518n, 602n; ‘a. al-huda 171, 247, 
247n, 250; “a. mansiib 619; ‘alm-i 
l-mashhir 281, 281n; ‘a. al-walayah 
906n; “alamiyah 441 

‘alam -un/‘awalm 79, 148n, 155, 
187n, 210n, 237, 276, 294, 301n, 
362n, 364, 371, 372n, 373, 376, 
377n, 381n, 386, 386n, 391n, 396, 
398n, 405, 405n, 424, 427n, 429, 
486, 489n, 548, 559, 563, 589, 591; 
‘a. al-afkar 262; @. akbar/kabir 
237, 372n, 383n, 586; @. a-lastu 
358n; @. ‘alawt 555; “G. agsa 
403, 403-4n; @. al-arwah 548; 


491, 


412; 
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‘a. asghar/angas 382, 515, 515n, 
586; G. al-awham 490; ‘G. awsat 
325, 403; “a. al-baga@’ 515; @. 
al-basit/al-basa’it 470, 489; %. 
bi-l-tlm 431n; ‘@. dunyawt/adna 
148n, 386, 403, 403-4n, 486, 486n; 
‘a. al-ghayb 291, 450n, 452, 470, 
485-6, 558; G@. haga’ig al-mithal 
589; ‘a. alyabarit 294n; G. juthmani 
555; G@. al-kawn 148n, 347, 416, 
486n, 515; “a. al-khalg 411; @. 
al-khayal 242n; “a. al-malakit 296n; 
‘a. al-mithal 552, 589; @. al-mulk 
275n, 276n, 296n, 451-2; G. 
al-shahadah 26\n, 275, 275n, 276n, 
450, 455, 470, 558; @. al-tajsim 
265, 265n; ‘a. al-tanzth wa-l-ghayb 
174, 195; ‘a. al-taqytd 362n; ‘awalim 
al-amlak 402; hifz al-@. 157; islah 
al-@. 559; matlab al-@. 589; nash 
al-G. 388; nuktat al-@. 450, 589, 
619; rih al-G@. 386; salah al-G. 
548; sayyid al-@. 450; sar al-G. 
589, 619; tamam al-‘awalim 450; 
‘Glaman 387 

‘alamah — ‘alamaét 55, 58-9, 58n, 279, 
279n, 281n, 289, 465, 465n, 468, 
468n, 496, 501n, 511-2, 545, 547, 
572, 595; ‘alamat mukarrarah 539; 
‘alamat al-nubiiwah 466n 

A-lastu bi-Rabbi-kum 358n, 421n, 
451n 

alchemy 443n, 607n 

‘alt §=302, 302n, 355, 355n, 538; al-Al 
354n, 448-9; ‘alt 355n, 489 

alif (letter) 495, 495n, 519n; 
a. magsitrah 523n, 525n 

Glih -ah_ 124, 228n, 466n 

‘alim/‘alim — ‘ulama’ (religious 
scholar -s) 8, 110n, 122, 124, 
132n, 133, 137-8n, 139n, 140n, 
141, 142, 156n, 159, 233n, 264n, 
298n, 319, 340n, 355n, 358n, 359, 
366n, 397n, 436n, 485n, 490n, 509, 
538, 539, 541, 550, 554, 571, 605, 
609, 611n, 612; ‘u. al-ahkam 490; 
‘alimiyah 349; al-Alim 362, 370; 
‘allamah 468 

‘alim 354, 354n, 358n, 367, 367n, 
482n, 494n; al-‘Alim 139n, 339n, 
347, 351, 354n, 355, 356n, 359n, 
365, 365n, 366, 366n, 367n; 
‘A. al-surr 479n 
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‘ama =336n, 366n, 605n; ‘alzmna 
‘alimta §=335 

Allah (name) 36, 94, 264n, 345n, 
353n, 354, 354-5n, 356n, 359n, 
362n, 363n, 365, 365n, 366n, 367, 
367n, 368n, 495n, 543, 573; Allahu 
akbar 314, 499n; Allahumma 120; 
see also God 

All-Existent One, the 

allogenés (Gr.) 137n 

All-Possessing, the 569 

Almighty, the 338, 347, 351, 352, 
452, 467, 491 

Almohadism (see also Almohad -s in 
Ind. I) 4, 17n, 27n, 28n, 44-5n 

alms-giving 118 

alpha 291n, 389n, 415n, 422n, 519n, 
599n 

‘alq/‘alag. 261, 261-2n 

‘aliw 160n, 229n 

‘am al“aqgd 482n 

amad 316n, 353, 353n, 414n; 
a. malim 504, 560 

amal 502 

‘amal — a‘mal 74, 182, 292, 431n, 
440n; ‘a. al-kufr 82n, 412, 412n, 
415n; “a. sah 449-50, 449n, 450n; 
muwalladah min al-a. 590; al-Burag 
al-‘amakh 449 

‘am™ =271n, 331, 331n, 384, 384n; 
‘ama 331n, 455 

amanah_ 121, 471n, 596; a. ma‘riidah 
596n; Aafiz al-a. 597 

aman” 252n, 521 

amarah — amarét = 258n, 323, 374n, 495n 

‘amid 318, 318n, 319n; ‘amad 318 

‘amid =478n 

‘amil -tin 237n, 310, 310n, 530 

amin — umand@ 237, 297n, 326, 326n, 
334n, 498, 568; manzil al-u. 334; 
amyan al-arwah 297, 297n; amin 
488n 

amir — umara’ 27n, 29n, 46, 52n, 
71, 293, 370, 467n, 492, 509; 
a. mudabbir 238; a. al-mu’?minin 
27n, 293n; dmir 367n, 390, 616; 
a. musmi® 508; ammarah 252n, 
260n, 3lln, 454n, 565-6n 

amirate, the: see wndrah 

amlaik: see malak 

‘ammah — ‘awamm = 22n, 34n, 79, 152n, 
158, 509, 509n, 566 

amor De 479n 

amoraim (Heb.) 

Ample, the 


349: 


329 


156n, 611n 
360n 
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amr — umir/awamir 71, 98, 140n, 
229n, 230n, 233n, 248n, 274n, 275, 
275n, 299, 300, 300n, 302-3, 304, 
305n, 317, 317n, 320n, 323, 330n, 
352, 352n, 358, 358n, 364, 367, 
371, 384, 394, 400n, 404, 414, 
414n, 419, 423, 467n, 468n, 477n, 
505, 505n, 506, 511n, 550, 551, 
599n, 613; akur al-a. 412, 480, 
482n, 483n, 489n; a. aladd 502, 
502-3n; a. hakim 402; a. hagq 
352; a. uaht 506; a. jusmi/magami 
506, 506n; a. kubbar 509; a. 
mushtabth 339; a. rabbani 386, 414; 
barzakh al-amrayn 384; tdrak al-u. 
613; hsan al-a. 421; tadbir al-a. 
390n; tawliyat al-a. 122; ula l-amr 
118-9, 118n, 121, 122, 286, 300; 
wilayat al-a. 118, 122; zubdat al-a. 
384, 468n; mala’ amri 400 

an 389n, 616 

ananiyah 321—2n, 616 

Ancient, the: see the Eternal; A. of 
days 431n 

angel -s 60, 86, 115, 116, 150, 
154-5, 229n, 238n, 243, 243n, 
244n, 249n, 257n, 269n, 270, 270n, 
272n, 276n, 286-7n, 290n, 296n, 
297, 297n, 305, 315n, 329n, 330, 
330n, 333n, 350n, 355-6n, 392n, 
395, 397n, 399, 399n, 402n, 403, 
403n, 422n, 424, 424n, 425, 425n, 
431n, 435n, 463n, 468, 468n, 476n, 
498n, 500, 500n, 512n, 513n, 518n, 
550, 551, 555, 556, 558, 560, 562, 
574, 574n, 575n, 590, 590n, 598, 
602n, 603, 607, 614, 616, 617; the 
angel: see Gabriel 

animal -s 64n, 347n, 396n, 423n, 
464, 464n, 465, 465n, 481n, 492n, 
551, 559, 565n, 566n, 594n, 598, 
610, 614, 619; king of the a.s 185; 
rational as 411 

animus (Lat.) 241n, 252n; anima 

anis 440, 440n 

aniyah =321, 321—2n, 616 

dnyah 276, 276n 

annihilation/extinction 54n, 275n, 
278n, 322, 411, 428n, 447, 457n, 
481n, 514n, 539, 544, 557, 567, 
570, 623 

anniyah 32\n, 337n, 616 

‘anga’ (gryphon/phoenix) 67n, 91-2, 
91n, 169n, 190n, 191, 192, 193, 
229-30n, 329n, 481n, 516n, 568n, 


90n 
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613n, 614n, 617; ‘a. “azamat Rabbi-ka 
570; ‘a. al-fardaniyah 568; “a. 
al-maghnib 566, 568-70; ‘a. mughnib 
(fabulous gryphon) 184-94, 184—-5n, 
188-9n, 290-In, 419n, 458n, 481n, 
613; “a. sulténi-ka 570; rutbat “a. 
mughrib 538 

ansdr Allah 519n 

anthropogenesis 80, 80-In, 414n, 619 

anthropology 103n, 380n 

anthropomorphism (tashbih)/ 
anthropomorphist -s 95, 141-2, 
325, 337, 339, 341, 346, 375, 414n, 
422n, 447, 457n, 551, 593n 

anthropos teleios (Gr.) 82 

antichrist, the (see also al-dayal) 177, 
179, 179n, 233n, 258n, 259, 259n, 
502-3, 502n, 539, 540n, 542, 557, 
559, 566-7, 568, 571, 593n; a. of 
majesty 573n; a. of nature 566 

Apollo 316n 

apostle -s 72, 142n, 146, 146n, 147, 
148, 149, 151, 153n, 155, 156, 157, 
159, 160n, 161, 161n, 376n, 378n, 
395n, 397n, 398, 424-5, 462n, 
463n, 479n, 515, 515n, 517n, 522n, 
530, 539, 553, 557, 561, 563, 572, 
590, 590n, 594, 595, 595n, 596, 
598, 600, 601, 602-3, 602n, 605, 
605n, 607, 608, 610, 611, 612, 
613, 620; ascetic-a.s 597; seal of 
the a.s 146, 605, 607; apostolos (Gr.) 
160-In 

apostleship/messengership 57, 147, 
151-3, 155-6, 157, 160, 277n, 398, 
398n, 594, 605, 610, 611, 612 

apparition/spectre 71, 339, 341, 36/7, 
367n 

‘aqabah kwitd 509, 509n, 510n 

aganim thalathah 337n 

‘aqd — ‘ugiid 299, 401, 475n, 482n, 
490; “am ala. 482n; “a. marbit 
466; ‘a. wathig marbit 471; “u. 
al-uwal 52] 

‘agi — ‘ugitl §=35n, 90, 124, 231n, 238, 
238n, 241, 244n, 254, 312n, 317, 
382, 397n, 447, 447n, 451, 494n, 
554, 586, 610, 614n; “a. awwal 
234n, 295n; ‘u. zahirah 567 

‘agm =610 

Aquarius 169n, 444, 477n 

‘arad — avad 365n, 373n, 383n, 458n, 
598; a. waridah 383 

al-avaf 244, 244-5n, 343, 343n, 
344n, 550; a. al-hyab 550 
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‘arafa. =. 249-50n, 253n, 317n, 336n, 
406n; ‘arafnad 349; ‘arafta 336 

‘arag =388n, 391; a‘rag 600 

‘arasat al-kwyan 516 

arbor vitae 368n, 620 

ard — arad™/aradin 318n, 405, 408, 
408n, 414, 424, 444n, 554, 566; 
adim al-a. 556; a. al-badan 169; 
a. biladi-hia 434; a. al-hagiqah 520n, 
601n; a. al-jsm/al-jusim 267n, 
268n; a. al-mahshar 520n; fand al-a. 
411; haylilat al-a. 543; khaza@in al-a. 


600; layl ardi-hi 414; zirr al-a. 
493n 

arhant (Skt.) 8 

Aries 41]6n 

‘anf -iin 137n, 159, 230n, 337n, 378, 


385n, 458, 458n, 526, 553, 612; 
ayyam al-anfin 439-41; ghurbat 
al-arifin 137n; hal al-Gnfin 321; 
matiyat al-‘anfin 481\n; ‘arf 598 
arising -s/up-growth -s 244, 244n, 
314, 314n, 352, 358, 380, 382n, 
383, 383n, 386n, 389, 402, 444, 
444n, 472, 618; Adamite a. 379; 
a. of Muhammadan prophecy 552; 
first a. 81, 83, 324, 324n, 372, 
372n, 375, 382, 573; human a. 
386, 494; Muhammadan a. 420, 
420n, 546; night of the a.s 380; 
second a. 436n, 444n; unified a. 
414; universal a. 389 
arithmetic/mathematics 139n, 429n 
ark of Noah 172, 268n, 399n, 495, 
495n, 496n 
Armageddon 258n 
army 26, 26n, 28-9, 37n, 178n, 213, 
238n, 258, 258n, 488n, 498n, 518n, 
545, 559; Sufyanid a. 258n, 545, 
545n 
‘arsh =73, 231n, 255n, 272n, 324, 
325n, 333, 364n, 394n, 432n, 433n, 
5934, 590; Dhi la. 498, 498n; khalg 
ala. 432; ma@ ala. 388n; sag 
‘a. al-imamah = 285; yamin al-‘a. 
‘asabah_ =118n; ‘asabiyah = 509n 
al-asabb wa-l-asamm 529, 529n 
ascent/ascension, mystical 87n, 168, 
169, 169n, 170, 171n, 191, 195, 
250n, 335n, 375n, 394, 415n, 449n, 
450, 450n, 452, 452n, 456n, 477n, 
479n, 493, 512n, 514n, 520n 
asceticism/ascetic -s 127n, 266n, 
268n, 432-3n, 596n, 597; 
ascetic-apostles 597 


441n 
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Ash‘arism/Ash(‘arite tenets 
342n, 346n, 550n 

ashbah 479n 

‘ashig — ‘ushshag 335n, 464; ‘ashshag 
434 

‘ashirah §=298n 

ashkar (Per.) 561 

asiah — awasir 410, 410n 

astrrah =493n; a. al-din 493 

asl — usil 148, 154n, 270n, 288n, 
356n, 379n, 380, 390n, 401, 401n, 
404, 410n, 427, 454n, 524n, 608n, 
609, 617; a. al-‘adad wa-l-kathrah 
368; a. al-qnds 377n; a. al-akwan 
325; a. al-arwah 451n; a. al-bad 
83, 372n, 414, 573; a. al-hikmah 
550; a. al-insha@’ 396; a. jamié 420; 


339n, 


a. ‘unsur-t 546; u. al-figh 43; u. 
al-kawn 405; usili 120n 
asnam 124 
‘asr 14n 
astrology 277n, 346n 
astronomy 139n 
‘ath §=480n 


athar — athar 346n, 347n, 350, 350n, 
356, 356n, 359, 363n, 364, 365n, 
366, 509n, 512, 552, 565, 592; 
a. al-hukm al-shart 557; @. al-sunnah 
541 

atheism 141-2n 

Gti/atyah 276, 276n, 507 

‘atig 246n, 295, 295n, 418, 418n; 
al-Atig (Abt Bakr al-Siddiq) 315, 
315n, 418; ©. Allah 295n 

atlas 314n, 319n, 393n, 610n 

atman (Skt.) 246n, 586, 617 

atom 542, 552 

attribute -s 90, 93, 117, 135n, 139, 
173n, 192n, 245n, 253, 253n, 257, 
257n, 261n, 263n, 271n, 274, 275n, 
277n, 279, 279n, 285n, 286n, 314n, 
316, 316-7n, 323n, 325, 330n, 335, 
335n, 348, 348n, 349, 349n, 356n, 
365n, 366n, 376, 411n, 420, 429, 
430n, 436, 438, 440n, 443, 443n, 
459, 480n, 508, 546, 560, 590, 
596-7, 598, 615n; a. of the 
trusteeship 596; a.s of affirmation 
337, 337-8n; a.s of beauty 390; 
a.s of glory 347, 557; as of 
identity 342, 342n; a.s of majesty 
338, 550; a.s of negation 337, 
337n; a.s of perfection 347, 347/n; 
a.s of the acts 347-8, 550; a.s of 
the Seal/Mahdr 506, 591n, 597n; 
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Divine ass 83, 94, 97n, 139n, 
192n, 257n, 327, 328, 330, 330n, 
331, 332-3, 333n, 335n, 339-45, 
339-45n, 346n, 347n, 357n, 364n, 
367, 368n, 390, 402n, 459n, 543, 
550, 550n, 559, 604; essential a.s 
339n, 342, 342n, 397n, 550; human 
a.s 397, 481n, 612; intelligible a.s 
471-2; names of the a.s 339n; two 
a.s 494 

authority, spiritual 8, 37, 57, 58, 82, 
109, 109n, 121, 140n, 142, 145, 
146, 154n, 241, 297, 359, 391n, 
463, 463n, 465, 467, 474n, 501, 
515n, 521, 529, 545, 548, 551, 563, 
571, 600, 602n, 604, 623; political 
28n, 109, 118, 521n 

Avenging, the 444n, 608 


awan 294, 358, 380, 507n; a. al-fadl 
wa-l-tayin 531; a. al-hukm 532 
awan 89, 310 


al-awar 502 

awbah 437, 437n 

‘awd §=381, 381n, 382n 

aw) (Per.) 410, 410n, 415, 445, 464n 

awlad 57n, 594n, 609 

awwal 8ln, 381, 528, 529, 609; 
a. al“andsr 404n; awwal-t 241; 
a. al-insh@? 349; a. al-tbtida@ 396; 
a. al-nash’? 83, 324, 324n, 372n, 
414, 573; a. al-ummah 355; tajalli 
l-a. 552; awa@il 269n 

dGyah — ayat 93, 133, 136, 136n, 177n, 
279n, 288n, 294n, 323, 417, 436, 
436n, 466n, 488n, 506, 508, 508n, 
512, 512n, 513n, 517n, 539, 575, 
576, 589, 602n; ayat bayyinat 520 

‘ayb §=6454, 454n 

ayn 255, 255n, 261n, 263, 357, 367, 
381, 384, 384n, 389, 389n, 392, 
392n, 402n, 406n, 432, 474, 494, 
494n, 616, 617; ayniyah 367, 367n, 
393n, 447, 447n; a. al-hasr 393; 
in/an 389n 

‘ayn — ayan/‘uyiin =33, 175, 188n, 231, 
254n, 255, 257, 257n, 261, 263, 
263n, 265n, 268n, 270n, 302, 321n, 
322n, 324, 324n, 340, 347, 348n, 
349, 361, 361n, 367, 368, 373, 
374n, 384, 384n, 385, 392, 392n, 
393n, 395, 424, 429n, 432, 438, 
438n, 447, 447n, 454n, 456n, 458, 
458n, 474n, 478n, 480n, 483n, 494, 
494n, 512, 515, 516, 558, 609, 
609n, 614n, 616-7; a. basirah 456n; 
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a. [thabitah| 359, 359n, 430n, 431n; 
‘a. asghar 237; ‘a. hamiyah 566n; 
‘a. nsani- 11; “a. al-tstigsa’? 403; 
‘a. al-itthad 433, 433n; ‘a. alyahl 
596n; ‘a. al-mahiyah 442; ‘a. 
al-mushahadah 457; ‘a. al-shams 454, 
454n; ‘a. al-yagin 324, 324n, 405n, 
507n, 522-3; hadrat al-‘a. 405; 
muttahid al-‘a. 395; ‘u. al-amlak 
392n, 432, 432n; ‘u. al-arwah 392, 
392n, 431n, 432n; zuhur al-‘a. 422; 
‘ayn (letter) 430-1, 430n, 431n, 
522-3, 523n 

Aygq-bekar 525n 

azal 295, 308, 408, 431n, 521; 
rubibtyat al-a. 329 

‘azamah §=321, 321n, 412; ‘a. ‘anga’ 
sultam-ka 570; ‘a. fardaniyah 570 

‘azim/‘azimah 317, 354, 354n, 483n; 
‘a. al-nusbah 303, 303n, 619-20; 
al-Azim 228 

‘aziz 89, 312, 312n, 329n, 544-5, 
618; dawlat al-‘a. 257, 257-8n; 
kitab “a. 93, 506, 508, 559; rukn “a. 
549; al-Aziz 338, 347, 351 

‘azm = 266n, 286, 334, 334n, 399n, 
471; ali la. 542, 594 


B | 

ba (letter) 549 

bab — abwab 175-6, 177n, 188n, 
286n, 325n, 346n, 352, 356, 364, 
503, 530, 530n; b. al-madinah 499, 
587; 6. al-munasahah 322; b. 
al-shafa‘ah_ =\48n, 608; b. al-ta’wil 
524, 563; 6. al-tawl wa-l-fadl 348 

Babylon 163n, 545 

bad 83, 372n, 381-2, 381n, 414, 
419, 422, 573, 599; 6. al-insha’ 
422n; sabab al-b. 324, 324n 

badal — abdal 62n, 104, 233n, 397n, 
539 

badan 
549 

badil 109 

badr — budir 
435, 522 

bah@® 375 

baha@im/bahm 464, 610; rutbat al-bahm 
566n; bahimiyah 490, 490n 

bahr 228n, 260n, 319n, 348n, 609n; 
b. gharbi 488; b. aljawd 172, 
268n; b. al-laak 380; 6. al-h?lw 
wa-l-manan 372n; b. muhit 328n, 
488, 554; b. famis 85, 246n, 256n, 


169, 169n, 243n, 486n, 488n, 


249, 249n, 267n, 288n, 
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542; 6. al-yagut al-ahmar 338; 
maddat b. 453n, 609n; mama‘ 
al-bahrayn 170n, 494, 494n, 496n, 
546; magam al-b. 312n; bahri ghatis 
85, 246n 

al-Batd 332 

bal 90, 160-In, 255n, 316, 316n, 
317n 

bala’ 138, 435, 469n; balaya 
balwa 563 

balad — bilad 500n, 524-5; bilad 
al-mashnq 499; hukm biladi-hi 
baladiyiin 16 

ballir = 229n 

baq@ 95, 275n, 278n, 330n, 386, 
428n, 567, 623; Glam al-b. 515; 
b. dawaran 400n; b. al-jinan 
wa-l-insan 410; bag” 544 

bara@ah 119, 516; laylat al-b. 

barakah 68, 487, 542 

al-Bar’ 341, 347, 347n, 374, 550 

bariyah 420 

barg 217 

barr — abrar 
275n 

barzakh — barazikh 37, 153, 153n, 164, 
244n, 384-5n, 434n, 442, 450n, 
496n, 537, 558, 566n; ahl al-barazikh 
407, 566n; 5b. al-amrayn 384; 
b. al-barazikh 434; 6. al-fan@ 
b. jam’ =235n; b. al-nashatayn 
439-40; magam barzakhi 496; 
barzakhiyat 442n 

ba’s shadid 479n 

basar — absar 81, 129, 306n, 316n, 
318n, 383, 413n, 421n, 443n, 472n, 
509, 509n, 538, 614n, 615n; ala Il-a. 
445 

bashar 254n, 318n, 343, 421, 451, 
498n, 603n; 6. sawt 351n, 593n, 
603, 603n; bashartyah 297n, 314n, 
451n 

basir 525, 525n; al-Basiry 339n, 347, 
413, 480; bastrah — bas@i 316n, 
332, 474n, 509, 509n, 538, 563 

al-basit (metre) 15n, 243n, 266n, 
268n, 285n, 313n, 334n; 
basittah — bas@it 398, 470n; Glam 
al-basit/al-bas@it 470, 489, 489n 

basmalah 83, 354-5n, 355, 356n 

bast 505 

bat 254n, 255, 255n 

bath 258n, 263n, 315n, 330; b. ‘amm 
600 

bathth al-Ulm 282n 


oll: 


466; 


531n 


565, 565n; ta‘lim al-a. 


544; 
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batil 127, 602n 

batin — bawatin 91, 121, 157, 157n, 
241, 279n, 304, 357n, 375, 493n, 
538, 557, 609; 5. al-ahwal 485n; 


al-Batin 173; batimiyah 300n 

Batinism/Batinite tenets 43, 43n, 
275n, 385n 

batsh =323n 

battle -s 258, 258n, 272-3n, 380; 
prophet of b. 552 

al-bawar 265n, 426, 426n 


bayah 471n; 6. al-ndwan 47\n 

bayan 176, 193n, 210n, 617 

bayn 367, 389, 389n, 438; bayniyah 
348, 348n 

bayt — buytt 65n, 250n, 298n, 315, 
315n, 416, 417, 467, 473, 473n, 
474n, 586; 6. ala 182, 473, 484; 
b. al-anwar 312; 6. ‘atiq 171, 246, 
246n; b. a’zgam 249n; b. hagg 471; 
b. lahm 190n; 6. ma‘mir 250n, 
315n, 475n; 6. Mustafawit 572; 
b. al-nabi al-magami wa-l-tint 239, 
239n, 473, 473n; 5. raft 498; 
b. al-tashwth 239, 239n; 
b. al-walayah 476n; haar al-b. 544; 
rabb al-b. 315; sirr al-b. 230n 

bayyinah — bayynat 510n, 512n, 574; 
dyat bayyinat 520 

beast of the earth, the 
958n, 259n, 504, 539 

beauty 150, 235n, 252n, 266n, 267, 
268, 303n, 315n, 320n, 321, 321n, 
339n, 394n, 439n, 440n, 548, 
555-6, 568-9, 573; presence of b. 
378n 

becoming 266, 266n, 348n, 356n, 
430n 

beginning -s 4, 36, 54, 80, 81, 83, 
84, 249, 249n, 298, 331n, 349, 
354n, 368n, 380, 381-2, 382n, 388, 
396, 401n, 421, 421n, 422, 422n, 
427, 437n, 443-4, 444n, 464n, 
475n, 599-600, 599n 

being 11, 55, 80, 83, 88, 141n, 145n, 
155, 166, 228, 229, 236n, 240, 
241n, 243n, 244n, 249, 257n, 263n, 
270n, 272, 278n, 317n, 321n, 324n, 
342, 345, 348, 348n, 377n, 385n, 
392n, 398, 403n, 412n, 430, 430n, 
431, 446, 447n, 456, 478, 480n, 
502n, 552, 555, 558, 561, 566, 567, 
569, 607, 617, 621; city/Mahdi of 
your b. 545; specification of b. 


177, 258, 
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362, 362n; two modes of b. 430, 
430n 

believer -s/faithful 116, 118, 118n, 
119, 123, 124, 125n, 134, 135n, 
136, 148n, 156, 169n, 176, 233, 
235n, 245, 251, 288, 293n, 302n, 
313n, 378, 378n, 397n, 399-400n, 
418n, 426n, 482n, 539, 542, 551, 
553, 571, 594n, 608, 610, 611, 622 

beloved, the 35, 89n, 229n, 235n, 
285n, 312n, 320n, 335n, 481, 501n, 
559, 572, 597, 618; the Beloved 
59, 174n, 268n, 269n, 456n, 544 

Benefactor, the 370, 381 


beneficence 360; Beneficent, the 
359-60 
Benu-bird 184-5 


332, 332n, 360, 
446 


Bestower/ Giver, the 
467; B. of existence 

bida’ =268n 

bid‘ah ~=470, 470n 

bidayah — bidayat 380, 388n, 396, 
443n; ibtida 381n, 441n 

bikr — abkar 87n, 293n, 312, 573, 
617; a. al-asrar 163, 175; 6. dahya@ 
328n, 330n 

bint 417, 474 

binyah/bunyah 286, 286n, 386, 
386n, 402, 402n, 414, 467, 467n; 
b. al-insan 586; al-baniyah 386n 

biographer -s/biographist -s 35, 38n, 
40, 40n, 43n, 77, 127, 522n 

bird -s_ 73, 169n, 184, 217, 255n, 
270n, 276n, 277n, 350n, 351, 
351—2n, 405n, 414n, 464, 477n, 
512n, 514n, 551, 575, 601n 

birr 266, 266n 

birth 531-2, 532n, 610 

bisat 442, 442n, 501n; mbisat 443 

bisharah — bash@ir 37; basha’ir al-fath 
499; bushra 149; bashir 525 

bitnah §=300, 300n 

Black Stone, the 171n, 247, 247n, 
248n, 249n, 250n, 253, 253n, 
496-7, 497n, 544, 560 

blessed, the 156n, 275n, 311n, 343, 
343n, 349n, 400n, 435n, 438n, 
463n, 464n, 495n 

bodhisatwa = 275n 

body-bodies 172, 187, 190n, 228n, 
229, 229n, 232n, 235, 235n, 236n, 
240n, 243n, 25in, 254n, 255, 257, 
257n, 260, 260n, 265, 269n, 286n, 
307n, 314-5, 327, 329, 332, 346-7, 
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380, 380n, 386, 397n, 409n, 410, 
410n, 414, 414n, 419, 432n, 438n, 
444n, 449n, 451, 451n, 452n, 453n, 
454, 458, 458n, 464, 467n, 470, 
472, 477, 484n, 486n, 489, 490, 
514n, 516n, 529, 537, 538, 541, 
549, 551, 554, 554n, 560, 590, 609, 
613n, 618, 621-2; astral b. 446n; 
b. of man 586; immaculate 
venerated b. 421, 421n; land of 
b./-s 267, 268, 268n; Pharaoh’s b. 
488n; robe of my b. 479, 479n 

book -s/writing -s 6-7, 11, 13n, 31n, 
36n, 42n, 43n, 45n, 47-8, 47n, 49, 
49n, 51n, 52, 52n, 55, 60, 63, 64, 
64n, 65, 65n, 68, 68n, 69n, 75, 76, 
76n, 77n, 78, 78n, 82n, 85, 85-6n, 
89, 95, 96, 97n, 98, 101n, 102, 106, 
106n, 108n, 138-9n, 143n, 151n, 
163, 163n, 165, 187, 198, 205n, 
206n, 213-4, 217, 219n, 237-8, 
240, 242, 244n, 248, 248-9n, 262n, 
263n, 288, 290-I1n, 307n, 308, 314, 
324, 326, 394n, 399, 402n, 419, 
435n, 5lln, 519n, 532, 621; b. of 
Adam 600n; b. of God 505; b. of 
his Lord 396n, 463n; clear b. 
396n; comprehensive b. 395n, 396; 
glorious b. 93, 506, 508, 508n, 
517n; heavenly b. 44I1n; inscribed 
b. 170; most-manifest b. 396; 
source/original/matrix of the b. 
91, 396, 402n, 468, 468-9n; two b.s 
435, 435n; two b.s of Adam and 
Muhammad 377, 377n; universal 
b. 395; well-concealed b. 402 

bow -s 485n; two b.s 433, 433n, 
523n, 550 

brahman (Skt.) 246n, 586, 617; 
Brahma 393n 

breath -s 192, 262, 301n, 329, 329n, 
404, 404-5n, 443n, 481, 481n; b. of 
the Merciful 107, 292n; Divine b. 
34, 107; keys of the b.s 596 

brick 149, 606, 607n; b. of 
completeness 552; two b.s (gold 
and silver) 148-50, 606-7 

bride/bridegroom 90, 90n, 255, 255n, 
262n, 293n, 312n, 315n, 316-7, 
316-7n, 319n, 320n, 321n, 573 

brother -s_ 15n, 22n, 24n, 31n, 45, 
45n, 72, 93, 119, 119n, 132n, 144n, 
239n, 241, 242, 255, 360, 363, 410, 
440n, 452n, 476, 497, 498n, 513, 
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547; Seal/Mahdi’s b. 
518n, 540 

bud 173, 192, 329n; rajim al-b. 
192n, 482n 

buddhahood 275n 

bughyah 589 

Bih 386n 

bull 187n 

burag 191, 192, 192n; al-Buraq 92, 
169n, 191n, 193, 193n, 449n, 481n, 
559; al-B. al-‘amali (the praxic Buraq) 
449-50, 450n 

burd kaff aljadhb 290, 618 

burhdn = 309n, 518n; burhain-i nabawit 
(Per.) 142; burhdn-t namiidar (Per.) 
141; tagasim al-b. 511 

buy — buriy 232n, 416, 416n, 438-9, 
445, 445n 

bush, the burning 
452n, 48In 


511, 518, 


192n, 432n, 440n, 


C 

cadhe (Heb. letter) 531n 

Caesar (Qaysar) 545 

Calculator, the 370 

calf, the golden 323n 

caliph -s_ 18, 61, 87, 110, 118, 121, 
122, 154, 167n, 238n, 283, 285n, 
288-90, 293n, 294, 315n, 418n, 
419, 465n, 471, 471n, 474n, 480, 
480n, 486n, 557-8, 559, 569, 570, 
586, 591n, 598; exoteric/esoteric c.s 
941; greater c. 294n; imperfect c. 
472; unknown c. 472 

caliphate 84, 109, 109n, 110, 118, 
122, 181, 190n, 237, 293-4, 
293-4n, 405, 405n, 418n, 462n, 
467—-8n, 471n, 573; great/spiritual c. 
540, 541; veil of the c. and 
sainthood 342, 342n 

camel, she- 25In 

Capricorn 169n, 444, 477n 

Castigator, the 370 

cause -s 349, 372n, 374n, 409, 409n, 
513n, 530, 571, 607 

century/month, the seventh 3-7, 60, 
89, 92, 94, 164, 180n, 482n, 495n, 
527-9, 527n, 528n, 532, 532n; the 
c. following that of the Chosen one 
291, 29In, 309-11, 309n 

chaos 319n, 409n, 533, 615n 

character-traits, noble/ Divine 
597n, 598, 600, 608, 612 


charismata (see also miracle -s) 


597, 


133 


696 


Charybdis 142 

chastity/continence 
440n 

cherub/cherubim (Gr., kheroubmm) 
185n, 187, 187n 

chess 240n 

child — children/offspring 35n, 357n, 
89n, 126, 247, 267n, 312, 323n, 
337, 364n, 417n, 467n, 475, 
512n, 517n, 518n, 553, 574, 594n, 
598, 610; children of Adam: 
see man/mankind; pure ch. 603n; 
seal of the 0. 57n, 594n, 609-10 

chimaera 188 . 

Christ (principle) 8In, 146n, 149n, 
301n, 317n, 509n 

Christianity/Christian tenets (see also 
Christian/s in Ind. HI} 4, 4n, 9n, 
74n, 99n, 11In, 125, 125n, 127, 
218n, 310n, 335n, 337n, 374n, 
427n, 479n, 485n, 513n, 515n, 
517n, 519n, 525n, 578n, 620 

church 149n, 595n 

city — cities 241n, 277n, 289n, 
502n, 579, 579n, 586n, 595; c. of 
humanity 300n, 559, 579, 586; 
c. of peace 586; c. of the Prophet 
282n, 500, 545; c. of your being 
545; cities of his lower-soul 501; 
great c. 259, 259n, 406, 498, 
498n, 499n, 500, 508n; round 
c. 586; seven cities of light 
seven-walled c. 499, 579 

clay 80n, 101n, 239n, 267n, 269, 
269n, 270, 270n, 332, 351, 373n, 
378, 383n, 406, 414n, 426n, 512n, 
547, 575, 607, 607n; c. of Adam 
521] 

client -s 112, 140, 244n, 475n, 515; 
chentage 111, 117 

climes, seven 233n 

cloud -s 172n, 267, 267n, 270n, 281, 
297n, 307, 327, 412, 412n, 416, 
416n, 429-30, 430n, 455; c. of 
darkness 271, 271n, 331n, 417 

coincidentia opposttorum 382n, 609 

colloquy -s 27/7n, 285n, 433; presence 
of Divine c. 306, 306n, 548 

comet -s/shooting star -s/meteor -s 
192, 231n, 260, 482, 482n 

command -s_ 71, 113n, 118, 125n, 
139, 140n, 169n, 241—-2n, 248, 
272n, 275, 275n, 283n, 299-300, 


32n, 35, 129, 


185, 


579; 
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302-3, 304, 310n, 316, 333, 334n, 
348, 352, 352n, 359n, 367, 382n, 
385, 394, 394n, 395, 395n, 400n, 
402, 404, 414n, 416, 417n, 419, 
425n, 464, 468, 468n, 477n, 485n, 
490, 503n, 505, 505n, 518n, 542, 
560n; c. of the gnostic 453; 
definitive c. 419; Divine c. 98, 
122, 123, 300, 302n, 305n, 334n, 
390n, 400n, 404, 414n, 490, 506, 
557; host of the c. 400—3; Lordly 
c. 352, 386, 414, 540; mighty c. 


323; true c. 352; wise c. 402; 
voice of c. 42] 
commentary — commentaries 179n, 


208-13, 209-12n, 215-9, 216-7n, 
219n, 224-5, 312n, 432n, 513n, 
520n, 537-73 

common people/multitude/masses 
(al-mmah/al-jumiir) 33-4, 63, 88, 
176, 179, 303, 304, 448n, 470n, 
509, 566, 620 

companion -s 255, 255-6n, 276, 
286, 286n, 296, 296n, 298n, 363, 
406n, 435n, 439-40, 481, 492, 
492n, 501n, 506, 506n, 528, 
596, 598; Companion -s of the 
Prophet (see also saha@bah) 140, 292, 
296n, 303-4, 303-4n, 356n, 357n, 
471n, 530, 530n, 552; the 
Companion 598 

Compassionate, the 
354, 354n, 370 

compulsion 273n, 319, 319n, 404, 
487 

conduct/comportment, Sufi 
24], 260, 260n, 262, 559 

congregations, two 87, 296, 296n, 
521, 594-5 

conscious/subconscious/ unconscious 
251, 251-2n, 490 

constituents, primary 269, 269n 

continuance/abiding 275, 275n, 386, 
410, 515, 537, 567, 623 

contract -s/covenant -s 242, 253, 
285, 390, 401, 471, 471n, 475n, 
479, 490, 568n; pre-eternal covenant 
171n, 242n, 247, 247-8n, 253n, 
275, 275n, 399, 412, 426n, 447, 
447n, 462, 465, 466, 479n, 542, 618 

Copt/Egyptian, the 322, 322-3n, 549 

copy/transcript (see also nuskhah) 80, 
183n, 236, 377-9, 377n, 383n, 


228, 328, 339, 


105n, 
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397n, 480, 553, 620; copies of man 
397; greater c. 291; human c. 
238, 238n, 383n; lesser c. 291; 
two ts 4051 

cosmology/cosmogony/cosmography 
80, 90, 99n, 151n, 169n, 207, 249n, 
267n, 324n, 380n, 388n, 396-7n, 
401n, 489n 

courier (furdnig) 85, 193, 617; c. of 
insight 457, 457-8n, 617; my Lord’s 
c. 229, 229n 

courtesy, rules of: see adab — adab 

crane 184, 185n, 193n, 229n 

cream 308, 308n, 309, 380, 380n, 
624; c. of certain truth 375 

creation/creature -s 80, 80—-In, 82, 
84n, 94, 95, 115, 134, 141n, 173, 
229, 229n, 235n, 238n, 249n, 257n, 
262n, 264n, 265, 265n, 266, 267n, 
270n, 272n, 276, 290n, 301n, 324n, 
335n, 336n, 342n, 346n, 347, 348, 
348n, 349, 349n, 350, 350n, 352, 
353n, 355n, 358n, 362n, 363, 365n, 
368, 372, 374n, 379, 379n, 382n, 
385, 387, 389n, 396n, 403, 404n, 
406n, 408, 409, 413n, 420, 422n, 
425n, 427n, 429n, 430n, 439n, 
444n, 449n, 450n, 454n, 457, 476n, 
481n, 489, 492n, 514n, 516n, 523n, 
540, 546, 550, 589, 598, 601n, 
615n, 616, 617, 618, 620-1; c. of 
the throne 393, 432, 432n; days 
of c. 408n, 409, 441, 449n, 516n; 
last of c. 389; names of c. applied 
to God 444, 444n; second/new c. 
351n, 382n, 444n; source of c. 
396; world of c. 411 

Creator/Maker, the 141n, 229n, 
235n, 249n, 262n, 337, 341, 342n, 
347, 349n, 350n, 359n, 365n, 370, 
374, 379n, 383n, 396n, 448-9, 
449n, 513, 540, 550, 551; secrets of 
the C. and the universe 324 

creed -s 177, 177n, 180, 231n 

cross 148, 520n, 575 

crucifixion 82n, 132n, 512n 

cryptic script/cryptography 93, 196n, 
212, 512n, 523-4, 523-4n, 574-9, 
574-9n, 580-5 


D 
da‘at (Heb.) 368n 


dabbah 504, 539; d. al-ard 177, 258 
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dabt 361, 361n 

al-dabir 172, 172n, 192, 268n 

dafrah 546 

daghtah 404 

dahr — duhir 270n, 303n, 321n, 428n, 
443: ma‘na l-d. 483n 

dahwah 319n 

dahya 328n, 617 

da" — duGh 265, 265n, 266n, 
317n, 505, 505n; al-DaT 373; 
da‘iyah — dawa*" 264, 266n, 290, 
290n, 464, 464n; dawatT L-nafs 509 

da@ wah — daw@ir 370, 586; d. al-falak 
523; d. kubra 152-3; d. al-sadanah 
370; d. wusta 386; dayirat-1 walayat 
(Per.) 143n 

dajal -tin 177, 233n, 258n, 259, 
259n, 502n, 539, 557, 559; d. akbar 
542; d. aljalal 573n; d. al-tabi‘ah 
566; nihayat al-dayalin al-muddatn 
571; dapdliyah 541 

al-dal 181, 593n; dajltyah 181 

dal (letter) 233n, 539-40 

dalal 342n 

dal — dala@il 303n, 524, 558, 602n; 
d. samt 560, 563 

daman 463n; d. al-tab’at 528 

damir 579 

damned, the 156n, 268n, 276n, 343, 
343n, 349n, 435n, 463n, 464n, 
495n, 550 

danin 268n 

dagigah — daga@ig 413n, 620 

dar — diyar 503, 503n, 558; d. 
al-bawar 265n, 426n; d. al-garar 
265n; darin 387 

darajah — daraat 182, 242, 490, 542 

darar 343, 371; d. shart 371 

darmakah bayda@’ 4\1n 

daughter -s 20n, 31, 32n, 90, 119, 
179, 315n, 320n, 417, 417n, 508n, 
573n, 59in; dis of God 230n, 
518n; the Prophet’s d. 474, 474n, 
600n 

daw 458, 459n 

dawah 27\n, 399, 432, 432n 

dawah 302, 302n, 332n, 429n; daw 
447 

dawlah — duwal/dawal 285n, 502, 
502n; d. al“aziz 257, 257-8n; 
d. al-dunya 539; d. al-tzz_-257n, 
492, 532, 532n 

dawn/morning 85n, 86, 86n, 90, 
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234n, 257, 257n, 293n, 316, 316n, 
319-20, 319n, 336, 419n, 433n, 
486, 527n; Splitter of the d. 516n; 
two d.s 522, 522n 

dawr — adwaér 5n, 15n, 395, 395n, 
414, 415n, 416, 416n, 439, 439n, 
491, 491n, 565, 618; a. falaktyah 
492n: a. al-nuhiis 528; dawrah 420, 
422, 438, 439n, 443n; d. mahk 422; 
d. al-mulk 58-9n, 422, 427 

day -s 46, 63, 65, 74, 175, 175n, 
311, 373, 73n, 396, 396n, 409, 
4l1n, 414, 415n, 424n, 429, 455n, 
487, 499n, 521n, 586n, 601; d. of 
a-lastu 451n; d. of congregation 
296n; d. of the hour 296; d. of 
Judgment/Resurrection 58, 137, 
176, 182, 192, 234n, 250n, 258n, 
295n, 297, 303n, 313n, 331n, 343n, 
390n, 435n, 436n, 444n, 450—-In, 
465, 465n, 479, 502n, 516n, 594; 
d. of the Lord 281, 281n; ds of 
creation 408n, 409, 441, 449n, 
516n; last d. 87, 234, 234n, 250n, 
283n, 296, 444, 444n, 450—1n, 
463n, 464n, 540, 575; seven d.s of 
the week (d.s of the gnostics) 438n, 
439-41, 439n 

dayf — adyaf 497n 

daymas 520n, 576 

dayn 27\n 

dayr 420 

dear/mighty one (‘az?z) 89, 312, 312n 

death 119, 128, 249n, 251n, 261n, 
273, 273n, 275n, 276, 290, 291n, 
293n, 314-5n, 323n, 331n, 343n, 
406, 406n, 415n, 436n, 465n, 487n, 
488, 502, 511, 515n, 551, 560, 569; 
d. of the will 566, 569; universal 
d. 570; the Death-giver 365n, 370 

Debaser, the 370 

decades, primordial 521, 527n 

degree -s/rank -s_ 176, 353, 396, 
397n, 450, 507, 508, 521, 531, 542, 
544, 551, 605n, 608, 609; dis of 
man 397; d.s of sainthood 557, 
961; polar r. 453 

denial (nukr, ink@r\ 130, 142, 262, 
264, 274, 478, 491, 592 

deputations, year of 161n 

descent 3-4n, 86, 177, 218, 258, 
258n, 306, 375n, 446, 452n, 456n, 


477, 477n, 500, 540, 557, 562, 604n 
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description 262n, 267, 327, 339, 411, 
4lin, 413, 430, 599 

desire -s_ 104, 123, 129n, 130, 139, 
165, 202, 252, 252n, 266, 266n, 
268n, 273n, 293n, 308n, 313, 313n, 
361, 361n, 430n, 446, 446n, 447n, 
456, 479n, 497n, 549, 559, 589; 
winds of love and d. 558 

destruction 82, 323n, 330, 330n, 415, 
423, 466 

devil -s 115, 116, 144n, 192n, 243, 
270n, 276n, 295n, 313n, 401n, 
426n, 482n, 550, 566n; the Devil: 
see Satan 

dhahab 457n 

dhakar — madhakir 

dhamm 176, 176n 

dharana (Skt.) 82n 

al-dhanyat 267n, 512, 513n 

dhat — dhawGt 11, 90, 94, 97, 150, 
195, 219n, 229n, 231n, 240n, 242, 
243n, 249n, 251n, 255n, 263n, 265, 
291, 315n, 316, 316-7n, 325, 326n, 
335n, 339, 339n, 341, 345n, 347, 
347n, 362, 365n, 367, 389, 401, 
403, 404, 410n, 411n, 420, 424n, 
433, 436n, 438, 449n, 453, 454n, 
457n, 459, 479n, 513, 549, 571, 
598, 613, 614n; asma@ al-dh. 347n; 
dh. ahadiyah 219n, 353n, 379n, 
570; dh. alwah 399n; dh. agdastyah 
279; dh. munazzah muazzam_ 573; 
dh. Yuh 455; farid al-dh. 476n; 
isan dh. 464; ma‘nfat al-dh. 326n, 
330-1, 617; shams al-dh. 570; 
dhatiyah 32\n, 591 

dhawgq — adhwag 156, 23\n, 279, 
279n, 304, 308, 611; a. al-khayal 
565n; madhag 23\1n 

dhikr 36, 64, 81, 188n, 272n, 282n, 
311, 318n, 384, 490n, 491, 491n, 
513n, 562-3; ahl al-dh. 157; dh. 
al-mawt wa-ma ba‘da-hu 177n; 
lisan al-dh. 42\n 

dhill 429; dhillah 71 

dhit — ili 594; dh. l-ajnihah (Gabriel) 
296, 297n; Dh. L‘arsh 498, 498n; 
Dh. l-jalal wa-l-tkram 334n; 
dh. l-nisbatayn 237n; dh. nubiiwah 
mutlagah 594; dh. l-nufayr 303-4n; 
dh. l-nitrayn 284n, 590; dh. l-riuh 
451n; dh. tashri‘ wa-shar 159, 612n; 
dh. wajhayn 548; a. Labsar 4495; 


556n 
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a. l-amr 118-9, 118n, 121, 122, 
286, 300; a. l-‘azm 542, 594 

dhurrat 267n 

dhurriyah — dhurriyat 
126 

dhyana (Skt.) 82n 

Diana 17n 

diathesis (Gr.) 313n 

didd — addad 361, 609 

dignitates (Lat.) 617 

dikaios (Gr.) 622 

din 30n, 260n, 271n, 406-7, 493n, 
518n, 519n, 546; asirrat al-d. 493; 
d. al-mam 470n; yawm al-d. 493n, 
497n; zirr al-d. 493n 

dirrt? — darartv? 409, 409n, 438-9, 
438n, 441; d. mushriq 416 

disciple -s/student -s 6, 6n, 9n, 18, 
19n, 23, 23n, 40n, 44n, 45n, 56n, 
6ln, 62n, 64n, 74, 76n, 77n, 80n, 
101-2, 104, 105n, 106, 108, 112, 
122, 132, 135, 143, 149n, 179, 
179n, 180, 184n, 203, 204n, 233n, 
264-5n, 283n, 304n, 369, 396n, 
423n, 514n, 519n, 534, 543, 586, 
596n, 597n 

discrimination, the 435, 438n 

Discriminator, the: see al-Farig 

distance/remoteness 173, 173n, 192, 
192n, 244n, 255, 255n, 331n, 455, 
455n, 458n, 482, 482n, 533 

diver 85, 86, 246, 246n, 327, 328, 
328-9n, 330n 

Divinity (see also God) 330n, 343-4n, 
347, 356n, 362n, 367n, 494, 494n, 
513n, 540 

divorcees 163, 175, 175n 

diwan 459 

doffing the sandals 169 

door -s/gate -s_ 156, 175-6, 176n, 
188n, 258, 264, 264n, 280, 352, 
356, 364, 374-5, 374n, 399, 487, 
491, 579; d. of exegesis/ 
interpretation 524, 563; d. of 
intercession 148n, 608; d.s of the 
Mightiest King 546 

dower 315-6, 316—-7n, 320, 320n 

dragon 270n 

dream -s_ 19n, 32n, 41-2, 41n, 65n, 
69n, 149-50, 144n, 149n, 157, 217, 
288n, 312n, 313n, 323n, 606, 622 

drunkard 434, 434n, 457 

dua 228n, 252n 


452; dh. tayytbah 


duhn 457 

dukhan 408, 446n, 455, 539, 555, 621 

dukhil 445 

dunya 22n, 148n, 154n, 156n, 176, 
176n, 260n, 387n, 403n, 412n, 
486n, 611n; dawlat al-d. 539; 
hayah d. 311, 502n 

duy 416n 

durrah — durar 407, 407n, 486n; 
d. bayd@ 391n; d. muddakharah 91, 
480n 


E 

eagle -s 184-5, 184—-5n, 187n, 193, 
193n, 229-30n 

earth -s 73, 81, 122, 130n, 143, 167, 
175n, 177, 179, 194, 194n, 195n, 
228n, 233, 233n, 234, 244n, 248n, 
255n, 258, 258n, 259n, 294n, 318, 
318n, 319, 325, 325n, 329n, 331, 
343n, 350, 356n, 364, 379, 379n, 
383n, 386, 386n, 391n, 397n, 401n, 
403, 404n, 405, 408n, 409, 410-1, 
410n, 414, 415n, 422n, 423, 426, 
426n, 432n, 434, 434n, 441, 441n, 
442n, 445, 446, 446n, 448n, 449, 
453n, 465n, 466n, 467, 470-1, 
471n, 478n, 479n, 486n, 503, 516n, 
540, 542, 543, 545, 554, 555, 556, 
557, 558, 559, 563, 565, 566, 567, 
569, 571, 572, 575, 592n, 594n, 
596n, 600, 601n; e. out of which 
Adam was created 520-1, 521n; 
Pharaoh of the e. 323n; seven e.s 
408, 408n, 554, 556, 586 

east (sharg) 256n, 267n, 388n, 406n, 
487, 487n, 493n, 517n, 539, 541, 
569; see also al-Mashriq/the East in 
Ind. III 

eclipse -s 

ecstasy — ecstasies 
597, 618 

effect -s 88, 95n, 113n, 229n, 
241-2n, 302, 303n, 313n, 359, 
362n, 363n, 364, 366n, 390—In, 
402n, 424n, 428n, 512, 557, 565n 

ego 241n, 434n; alter-ego 253n; 
super-ego 566n; egd (Gr.) 109; 
egoism 321n, 616 

eidola (Gr.) 116 

eight 232, 232n, 233n, 397, 397n, 
539, 565 

El (Heb.) 


444, 445. 444-5n, 539 
52, 260n, 265n, 


494n, 618 
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elements, primary 345, 415, 470, 
470n, 489n, 552; basic e.s of man 
396-7, 397n, 546, 555; four natural 
e.s 83, 207, 267n, 269n, 376, 
391n, 397n, 403-7, 403-7n, 404n, 
405n, 410, 415n, 426n, 446, 446n, 
555; highest e. 415, 415n 

eleven 49n, 65n, 397, 398n; eleventh 
station (sainthood) 155, 398, 554 

élite/elect (al-khassah) 9, 123, 141, 
151, 397n, 425n, 437n, 448n, 456n, 
539, 558, 566, 614n; é. prophets 
594; é. saints 557, 590n 

Elysian fields 488n, 520n 

emanationism/emanation -s 232n, 
238n, 242n, 244n, 264n, 289n, 
360n, 368, 377n, 390n, 429n, 439n, 
454, 586, 602n 

emerald 419, 419n, 448n, 549 

Eminent, the 338 

emotion 266n 

ending -s/end/term 4, 36, 54, 57n, 
63, 81, 83, 84, 106, 108, 143, 147, 
155, 157, 178, 182, 231n, 251n, 
255n, 275, 281, 285n, 298n, 331, 
331n, 334, 353n, 380, 382n, 388, 
419n, 421, 421n, 423n, 428n, 437n, 
443, 444n, 453n, 467, 467n, 487, 
492, 495, 504, 515, 519, 539, 540, 
540n, 559, 567n, 568, 570, 571, 
572, 586n, 594, 599, 599, 599n, 600, 
601, 601n, 603, 605, 610, 612, 619 

energy 24In, 266n, 325n, 462n 

Enricher, the 360n 

entity — entities/existent -s/heing -s 
71, 79, 81, 89, 147, 187, 187n, 
246n 249n, 254, 254n, 259, 261, 
263n, 267n, 272, 274n, 276, 276n, 
300n, 301, 319n, 324, 324n, 325n, 
335-6, 344n, 345, 346n, 348n, 349, 
354n, 356, 356n, 357, 357n, 359n, 
362, 362n, 366-7, 366n, 373n, 
380n, 383, 383n, 385n, 391n, 392n, 
395, 395n, 397n, 401n, 414, 422n, 
426n, 428n, 454n, 456, 457, 459, 
485n, 489, 498n, 513n, 515n, 600, 
606, 609, 614, 614n, 617, 620 


envy 129 
epistemology 99n, 15In 
epitome/synopsis 42, 91, 92, 219, 


265, 383-4, 450, 468n, 474, 480n, 
505, 572, 619; e. of this time 569; 
e. of the world 450, 589, 619; 
Lordly e. 468, 494 
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Equitable, the 370 
eros 174 
eschatology 177, 177n, 184n, 257n, 


291n, 310n, 423n, 565, 568-72, 579 
eschaton/the last things 54n, 86, 106, 
145, 172n, 182, 192n, 273n, 278n, 
293n, 310, 310n, 35I1n, 412, 436n, 
453n, 488n, 495-6, 495-6n, 515n, 
517n, 545, 568-72, 594n; signs of 

the e. 177, 539, 566, 570 

essence -s 155, 169, 188, 188n, 190n, 
227, 228, 237, 240, 240n, 242, 
243n, 25I1n, 252, 253n, 254, 254n, 
255, 255n, 257, 261, 263n, 265, 
265n, 270n, 271n, 282n, 285n, 305, 
315n, 316, 316-7n, 322, 325, 325n, 
335, 335n, 339n, 341, 341n, 349, 
350n, 351, 361, 362, 365n, 367, 
368, 383n, 384, 384n, 385, 389, 
393n, 395, 396n, 398n, 405, 409, 
410, 410n, 411, 420, 422, 422n, 
493, 423n, 424, 424n, 427, 428, 
428n, 430n, 431n, 433, 436, 436n, 
438, 446, 447n, 449n, 453, 454n, 
455, 457n, 459, 464, 465, 468n, 
469n, 475n, 476n, 480, 480n, 483, 
483n, 489n, 494, 494n, 512, 513, 
515, 523n, 543, 546, 558, 559, 560, 
598, 609, 613, 614, 614n, 615, 616, 
621; Divine e. 55, 83, 94, 94n, 
174, 229, 231, 231n, 279, 307n, 
327, 328-38, 328-38n, 330n, 332, 
337, 337n, 340, 341n, 345, 345n, 
346n, 347n, 349, 349n, 354n, 367n, 
368n, 373n, 381n, 387n, 392, 392n, 
402n, 403, 403n, 404, 479, 504, 
546, 550, 573, 617, 621; gnosis of 
the e. 328, 328-9n, 330-1, 
330-1n, 617; unitary e. 219n, 
353n, 379n; sun of the unitary e. 
570 

Etana 193 

Eternal, the 406n, 431n, 573; grace 
of the E. 431 

eternity 270, 300, 308, 424n, 427, 
506, 521, 523, 538, 546; e. of the 
universe 382n; lordship of e. 329; 
pre-eternity (azal) 229n, 287n, 295, 
295n, 329, 330n, 342, 347n, 361n, 
408, 428n, 43ln, 447n, 550 

Eucharist 514n 

even 263n, 309n, 454n 

event, the great 390, 390n 

Everlasting, the 573 


evil/bad 


exegete -s 
existence 


eye -s 
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10, 30n, 51n, 63, 63n, 
140n, 24I1n, 243n, 341, 390n, 423n, 
427n, 454n, 487n, 490n, 496, 503, 
504n, 528n, 546, 552, 560, 560n, 
566n, 568, 569, 586; e. of sense 
537; the Evil one 323, 323n 


evolution 81, 238n, 618 
Exalted, the 


338, 563 
exegesis/hermeneutics/interpretation 
(tafsir/t@wil) 157n, 160, 217-8, 
275n, 304n, 385, 491n, 524n, 531, 
543, 565, 570; door of e./i. 524, 
563 

260n, 394n, 441n 

11, 14n, 106, 145n, 154, 
154n, 164, 188n, 189, 195, 217, 
227, 231, 232, 237, 240, 246n, 
249n, 253, 254, 257, 263, 265n, 
282n, 291n, 294, 299n, 315n, 319, 
320n, 321n, 331n, 332, 334n, 335n, 
337n, 340, 344n, 346, 347, 348, 
348n, 349, 349n, 354, 357, 358, 
359, 359n, 361, 361-2n, 362n, 363, 
364, 365, 366, 372n, 373n, 376n, 
381, 381n, 385n, 392n, 393n, 398, 
400n, 402n, 403, 404n, 405, 422, 
422n, 440n, 452n, 454, 464, 468, 
475, 478, 486, 486n, 512, 515, 516, 
553, 559, 570, 573, 607, 616, 621; 
courtyards of e. 516; human e. 
446-7; secrets of e. 461, 526; two 
e.s 432; world of e. 347, 347n, 
416, 486n, 515n 


existentialism 24In 


Expander, the 370 

Expected one, the (see also the Mahdi) 
600 

experience, intuitive/mystic intuition/ 
insight/illumination 8, 25, 35, 49, 
54, 55n, 61, 70, 74, 87, 88, 132, 
143n, 145n, 156, 164, 167n, 183, 
217, 230n, 231, 254n, 269n, 279n, 
283n, 286n, 300, 304, 308, 317n, 
332, 345n, 399, 405n, 407n, 428n, 
438n, 456n, 469n, 507n, 509n, 533, 
538, 565n, 567n, 570, 592n, 611; 
courier of insight 457, 457—-8n, 
617; heavens of the insights 438 
9n, 106, 134, 231n, 254, 263, 
272n, 278, 299, 305, 311, 312n, 
316, 341, 384, 389n, 393, 393n, 
403, 415, 429n, 447, 456n, 457, 
470n, 474, 474n, 476, 483, 483n, 
501n, 502n, 523n, 566, 595, 600, 
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602n, 609, 616, 617; e. of certainty 
324, 405n, 507n, 522-3, 523n; two 
es 278, 316, 494 


F 
f@ (letter) 5, 179n, 233, 233n, 
539-40 
fa‘al (wazn) 113-4n, 616; fal (wazn) 
114n 


faGlah (wazn) 113, 113-4n 

fai (wazn) 139, 139n, 350; 
f- mukhtar/mijab = 550; fatl (wazn) 
139, 139n 

fala (wazn) 113-4n 

Fabulous Gryphon, the (see also 
hk. ‘Anga’ Mughnib in Ind. III) 
184-94, 184—-5n, 188-9n, 290, 
290-1n, 566, 568, 613, 614 

face/countenance 322, 322n, 325, 
325n, 332, 334n, 360, 374, 522, 
522n, 525n, 544, 548 

faculty — faculties 243n, 321n, 322, 
397n, 456n, 468n, 469n, 486, 488, 
488n, 490n, 492n, 560, 566-7, 569, 
624; prophets of the rational 
faculties 566; saints of the interior/ 
imaginative/intuitive faculties 566, 
567 

jadv 540 

fadala 110 

fadhdh = 236n 

Jadilah 528; fadilatan 557 

fadl 347n, 420n, 493, 530, 530n, 531, 
931n; hyab al-f. 405; al-tagaddum 
wa-l-f, 310; fadliyah 528, 528n 

fahm — fuhim 209n, 305, 515n, 566n; 
J al-Quran 136; samawat al-fuhiim 
438 

Fair-‘A’ishan reality 573 

faith 88, 89, 89n, 123, 124, 128, 
176, 177, 215n, 244n, 260n, 273n, 
311, 371, 487n, 499n, 504, 533, 
542, 622; f. of Pharaoh 215n, 
487-8, 487n, 560; Moses of f. 544, 
545, 546; throne of fi 544 

Faithful one, the: see al-Siddigq 

jay ‘amig 246n 

Saran 522 

jakhr 15, 19, 36In 

Jakk al-qalam 93, 196n, 207, 212, 576, 
578 

jalak — aflak 308, 346n, 400, 400n, 
409-11, 422, 438, 441, 507, 551, 
555, 586; a. al-darar? wa-l-anwar 
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409; f atlas 314n, 319n, 393n, 
610n; f al-burtj = 232n; f/ muhit amm 
155, 314, 319n, 390n, 393n, 401n, 
487n, 610; nisf da’irat al-f, 523 

halig al-isbah =516n 

falsafah 3, 167, 179n; falasifah 
306n, 382n; see also philosophy/ 
philosopher -s 

family of the Prophet: see house, the 
Prophetic 

fan@ 55, 55n, 117, 158n, 175, 192n, 
233n, 255n, 261n, 275n, 278n, 
330n, 428n, 447, 457n, 480n, 481n, 
514n, 539, 567, 623; barzakh al-f. 
544; f al-adad al-untr 532; f. al-ard 
wa-l-hidthan 411; f kulli/tamm 544, 
570; f. madlal al-kurir 539; fan™ 
268, 544 

fagih — fugah” 140n, 156n, 214, 
490n, 611n; wildyat-1 fagih (Per.) 
140n 

Jagr 128; iftigar 452; fagir 513n 

fard — afrad 68, 231n, 263n, 309, 
309n, 379, 433n, 482n, 495n, 528, 
528n, 568, 568n; al-Fard 248, 
248n; fardaniyah 92, 561, 570; 
‘anga@ al-f- 568; f al-Ahad 263; 
f. muta‘addadah 506 

fard 430 

farhah =228n; farhatan 451 

farid 476n; f. al-dhat 476n 

faris 457, 457-8n, 617 

‘farg 438, 450n; farig 435n 

Jarsh 325, 325n, 432; fash 325n, 
432n 

al-Farig 61, 283, 283n, 590 


fasad 466, 466n, 517, 517n, 528, 528n 


fasilah — fawasil 96n, 97 

fasl — fustil =229n, 253n, 367, 371, 
374, 374n, 388n, 420n, 430, 484n, 
502n, 511n; f al-manazil 545 

fass — fusiis 192, 459n 

fast/fasting 64n, 65, 65n, 105, 125, 
442n, 451, 451n 

fat™ 229n, 260, 289n, 317n, 496n 

fath 35, 70, 174, 175, 175n, 254n, 
275, 325n, 579; f. bab al-shafa‘ah 
148n, 608; f al-madinah 498-9; 
f. al-maghnb 175 

father -s 
38n, 43n, 46n, 50-1, 50n, 99n, 
102n, 138n, 146n, 193n, 253n, 
284n, 316n, 320n, 335n, 441n, 
452n, 496, 496n, 518n, 523, 523n, 
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14n, 20-4, 20-4n, 26, 28-9, 
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524n, 525n, 593, 602n; greatest f. 
392; our first f. 476; your f. 525 

al-Fath 264n 

fatil/fatilah 454, 454n, 456n 

Fatimid (Mahdi), the 5n, 149, 179, 
180-1 

faiq 386, 409, 409n, 516n; f al-farsh 
432; fatagu-hu 513, 513n 

fatrah 91n, 182, 217, 261n 

fatw™” — fataw™ 214n, 215, 430n 


faula (wazn) 113, 113-4n 
faw@id 175 

jfawz 491; f ‘azgim 494 
fay 379, 416 


fayd 50, 219n, 242n, 264n, 360n, 
368, 412n, 429n, 454; f ahami 
289n; f al-shahid 454 

al-fayh@ 5 

fear 116, 123n, 125, 135, 262n, 303, 
306n, 322, 323n, 391n, 402, 432n, 
483n, 544, 548 

feet 54n, 101n, 277n, 394, 395, 399, 
399n, 402, 424, 468n, 501n, 556, 


592; place of God’s two f. 169, 
394n 
female, the story of the 61, 283n, 590 


ftalah (wazn) 113 

fiat (Lat.) 95n, 319n, 359n, 368n, 
394n, 477n, 516n 

fid@ 273n 

fikr 51, 81, 124, 166n, 262, 265, 
318n, 319n, 334n, 384, 448n, 469n, 
474n, 492, 492n, 614n 

fil— affal 345n, 347, 348, 350, 459, 
512, 515, 548n, 550 

figh 22n, 42, 44n, 91n, 103n, 212n, 
259n 

frag 282 

firasah =457n, 617 

Fir‘awn (see also Pharaoh): F. nafs-i 
323n; iman FF. 487n, 488, 488n; 
fiawniyah 541 

fire 7n, 91-2, 191, 191n, 192, 257n, 
265, 269, 269n, 276n, 320, 324, 
324n, 357n, 397n, 403, 404, 
404-5n, 408, 410, 415n, 426n, 440, 
440n, 443n, 446, 452, 452n, 455n, 
474n, 481, 481n, 504n, 539, 558; 
f. of wilfulness 517, 517n; 
fire-starter 324, 324n, 624; 
hell-fire: see hell; satanic f. 426 

firmament 319n, 373, 373n, 385n, 
391, 391n, 494n 

firqah = 310n 
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first 383, 528, 529, 529n, 530n, 554, 
570, 594, 608, 609; the First 173, 
552; fi-arising 81, 83, 324, 324n, 
372, 372n, 382, 573 

firzan 239-40, 240n; farzin (Per.) 
240n 

fisal =229n, 537 

fish 260-1, 260n, 271n, 545 

fitnah — fitan 310n, 311, 502, 504n, 
517n; ghawafil alfitan 504 

fitnah 300, 300n 

fir 451, 451n; @d alfi 442n; sftar 
45In 

fitrah — fitar 437n, 454n, 560, 615n 

five 171in, 177, 177n, 232, 232n, 
247n, 249, 249-50n, 253n, 258n, 
397, 397n, 469n, 521n, 539, 543, 
586; five-hundred and sixty 531-2, 
531—2n 

fixed essence -s/eternal prototype -s 
(“ayn/a‘yan thabitah) 240n, 250n, 
315n, 359, 359n, 368, 456 

flame 303n, 320, 324, 408-9, 409n, 
434, 434n, 454n, 455n, 456-7, 558 

flesh 271n, 392 

flower -s 192, 192n, 231, 234, 268, 
268n, 320, 320n, 373n, 481, 481n 

follower -s 57, 58, 150, 150n, 155, 
159, 281, 283n, 295n, 296, 296n, 
330, 330n, 397, 397n, 398, 398n, 
425, 506, 506n, 511, 513n, 519, 
519n, 527n, 552, 594, 605, 607, 
608n, 612, 623 

food 335n, 408n 

footstool, Divine/cosmic 83, 169, 
169n, 207, 255, 255n, 392n, 394, 
394n, 394-5, 396n, 397n, 399, 
399n, 400, 401n, 402, 408n, 433n, 
437, 544, 552, 554, 554n; f. of the 
heart 544 

Forgiving, the 370, 608n 

form -s_ IIn, 33, 52, 54, 54n, 72, 
72n, 80, 83, 89, 141, 154, 174, 189, 
190, 190n, 194n, 238n, 248, 248n, 
254n, 257, 257n, 262n, 267n, 277, 
277n, 301n, 330n, 341n, 343n, 
347n, 351, 351n, 353n, 357, 372, 
376n, 377n, 381n, 382n, 385, 386, 
394n, 395n, 402, 402n, 409, 414, 
414n, 420, 422, 447n, 450n, 451n, 
452n, 512n, 516, 548, 551, 551n, 
552, 554, 555, 565n, 569, 614, 
614n, 615, 618, 620, 621; animal f. 
380n; f. of creating 422; 
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human/Adamite f. 376, 376n, 
377n, 379n, 621; resurrection f. 
382n 

four 83, 94, 187n, 196n, 232n, 267n, 
297, 297n, 350n, 351, 355n, 368n, 
379, 379n, 396-7, 397n, 405n, 
409-10, 415n, 462n, 463n, 551; 
forty 232, 232n, 482n, 492, 492n, 
521n, 539, 601n 

free will: see will 

freedom 108, 145, 145n, 164, 290n, 
485n, 486n, 522n 

Freemasonry 13In 

friend -s 21-2, 23, 52, 65n, 67n, 75, 
90n, 107, 108, 116, 127, 169, 171, 
191, 216, 246, 261n, 293, 315, 
316n, 335, 335n, 344n, 361, 418, 
446, 501, 542, 591; f. (khaltl) of God 
37, 497, 497n; f./-s of God (see 
also wali — awhya’) 73, 110, 118, 
122-3, 123n, 128-30, 129n, 134, 
135, 136, 145n, 157, 239, 418, 
474n, 497, 608n; Friends, Society of 
l11n; the Friend/Protector (al-Waiz) 
115-6, 116n, 118, 120, 122-3, 
134-5, 135n, 140, 145n, 156, 472n, 
608, 611, 612 

friendship/assistance (see also nusrah) 
71, 112-3, 126n, 145n, 247n, 
497n; friendship/protection of God 
(see also waldyah) 110-1, 114, 
126, 130, 134-5, 139-40; f. of the 
Prophet 135 

fwad/frad 228n, 23\1n, 335n, 399, 
434, 579 

fulk 172, 172n, 268n, 269n, 308, 390, 
390n, 495, 495n 

fullness/plenum 141, 391, 392n 

fundamentalism 9, 9n, 44 

Fung Hwang 184-5 

furamg 85, 193, 193n, 617; f fans 
457, 457-8n; f Rabb-i 229n 

furqan 435, 435n, 438n, 562n; ahkam 
al-f 562; yawm al. 18 

furs 252n 

furu® = 120n 

fusha = 96n 

futiwah 113, 229n 

futilah (wazn) 113 


G 
Gabriel (Jibril), the angel 54, 54n, 
60n, 65n, 85n, 86, 87, 142n, 150, 
249n, 254n, 257n, 277n, 283n, 
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286n, 289n, 293n, 296n, 305, 305n, 
306n, 314n, 326n, 334n, 351n, 
375n, 385n, 394n, 397n, 425n, 433, 
433n, 448n, 498n, 499, 500n, 505n, 
945, 550n, 593n, 603, 603n, 617; 
inner G. 229n 

gan ‘eden (Heb.) 386n 

garden, the: see Paradise 

Gemini 495, 495n, 496n 

general prophethood (nubawah 
‘ammah): see prophethood, universal 

generalization/summation 195, 291, 
405, 552-3 

genus — genera 253, 358, 374, 389, 
392, 392n, 465, 562; presence/ 
source of the genera 376, 377n; 
supreme g. 392 

geographer -s_ 168, 170-In 

ghadab 360n, 370 

ghaflah 26\1n, 290n; Ayab al-gh. 

al-Ghafir 608n 

ghaib 296, 341, 349, 472n, 490, 490n 

ghala@ il al-nir 281 

ghalas 329 

ghahbiin 518n 

ghalil 423n 

al-Ghani 347 

gharad — aghrad 388, 542, 597; gh. nafsi 
485; tabyin al-gh. 84, 85, 237n 

gharam 4 

gharb 268n, 286, 418, 462n; gh. 
al-tabi‘ah 566; nyah al-gh. 499; 
shams sam@ al-gh. 23\n, 418, 568 

gharib — ghurab® 72, 137n, 236n, 
310n, 419n, 569; al-gh. ft zamani-hi 
137; al-gharibah 188 

ghatis 85, 246n, 328n 

ghawth 102n 

ghayah — ghayat 249, 275, 331, 367, 
388n, 492, 506, 619; gh. al-zaman 
358 

ghayb — ghuyitb/ghtyab 122, 173, 174, 
195, 209n, 241, 251n, 261n, 271n, 
274, 286, 291, 294-5, 294n, 304, 
321n, 322n, 331, 341, 372, 373, 
373n, 448, 450n, 452n, 479n, 480n; 
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‘alam al-gh. 291, 450n, 452, 470, 
485-6, 558; %lm al-gh. 122; iman gh. 
89, 311; layl ghaybi-hi 373, 373n; 


mafatth al-gh. 553; makniin ghaybt-hi 
447; sar@ir ghaybi-hi 500; shumis 
al-ghuyitb 285; ghaybah 190n, 404; 
gh. tin-t 546 

ghaym al-ama 271n 

ghayr — aghyar 175n, 273n, 300, 300n, 
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332n, 419n, 448n, 452-3, 452-3n, 
456n, 521, 603, 609n; ghayrah 60n, 
72, 286, 383n, 502; mda’ al-gh. 332, 
332n; ghiyar 419n, 452n, 487 

ghayz 602n 

ghazw 125, 137 

gubtah 129n; hadith al-gh. 
138n 

ghlidha’ 548; taghdhiyah 548 

ghilaf 579 

ghilzah fi l-din 546 

ghirniq/ghurnayg — gharaniq 184, 
185n, 193n, 229-30n, 457n, 617; 
tilka l-gharanig al-‘ula 230n 

ghita 464 

ghubar 331n 

ghulam zaki 

ghilat 122 

ghurab 185n, 493 

ghurbah 71, 130; gh. al-Grifin 137n 

ghurfah — ghuraf 91, 277, 474; ghurufat 
251n 


129-30, 


603n 


ghurib 493; gh. shams al-wahm 278n 

sift -s 308, 341, 356n, 501n, 557, 
591, 624; Divine g.s_ 608-9; g. of 
those who have arrived 375 

giver of increase 427, 427n; Giver, 
the 370 

glory, Divine 230n, 255n, 297n, 334, 
334n, 336n, 338, 340, 346n, 449n, 
478, 478n, 489, 492, 514n, 548, 
5963, 591; g. of the prophets 552; 
veil of might/g. 331, 331n, 336, 
337, 338, 375, 447; see also 
might/glory, state of 

gnosis — gnoses_ 11, 60, 68n, 84n, 
94n, 135n, 176, 184, 227, 230n, 
239n, 240, 260n, 265, 277n, 
288-90, 294, 304, 324n, 326, 326n, 
329, 331n, 334n, 336, 344, 356, 
356n, 360n, 373n, 442n, 469n, 
505n, 531, 543, 555, 560, 569, 573; 
gn. of the absolute Seal of the saints 
601-4, 601-4n; gn. of the essence 
328, 328-9n, 330-1, 330-In, 617; 
gn. of the knower 458; gn. of the 
ruby 335; gen. of the Successor and 
the Seal 84n, 419; heaven of gn. 
327, 411; light of gn. 434n, 
453-60, 453-60n 

gnostic -s 68, 68n, 88, 122, 137n, 
154, 159, 195, 230, 244n, 245, 
246n, 248n, 257n, 273n, 308, 308n, 
321, 334n, 337, 375, 385, 405, 
405n, 436, 456, 456n, 458n, 461, 
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481n, 500, 501, 502, 526, 537, 541, 
543, 547, 552, 560, 575n, 612, 613, 
621; days of the gn.s 439-41; 
en.-inheritors 378, 378n, 553 

Gnosticism/Gnostic tenets 127, 127n, 
137n, 139n, 146n, 191, 238n, 316n, 
542 

goal -s_ 11, 82n, 166, 171, 246n, 249, 
249n, 263, 263n, 266, 331, 366n, 
433, 494n 

god -s 94, 124, 259n, 314n, 316n, 
355n, 440n, 466, 466n, 499, 500, 
603n, 619; my g. 228, 254n, 541; 
your g. 272n, 273, 273n 

God/Deity (see also Allah and the Real, 
al-Haqq) 9n, 15, 37, 43n, 50, 56, 
56n, 59, 60, 63, 64, 73, 81, 82, 
107, 110, 114-6, 115n, 118, 121-2, 
123, 123n, 124, 125, 125n, 126-7, 
128-9, 128n, 129n, 130, 133n, 
134-6, 135n, 139-40, 141, 14]1n, 
146, 150, 156-8, 171n, 172, 187, 
187n, 195, 228, 228n, 230n, 234n, 
235n, 236n, 238n, 241n, 247-8n, 
249n, 256n, 259n, 264n, 269, 269n, 
270, 270n, 273, 275, 275n, 278n, 
279, 279n, 290n, 294n, 295, 295n, 
301, 301n, 309n, 311n, 314, 314n, 
316n, 321n, 322n, 325, 325n, 326, 
326n, 330n, 33in, 332n, 333n, 
337n, 343n, 344n, 350n, 352n, 
364n, 374n, 383n, 389-90, 399, 
406n, 407, 412, 415n, 422n, 426, 
428n, 429n, 430n, 431n, 433n, 444, 
445, 446-7n, 448n, 466, 466n, 472, 
476n, 489-90n, 497n, 499, 500, 
505, 505n, 508, 515n, 516, 526, 
533, 540, 541-2, 550, 575, 586, 
591, 598, 598n, 599, 601, 602, 
602n, 610, 611, 612, 615, 615n, 
618, 619, 621, 624, et al; knower of 
G. 605, 611, 612; party of G. 
238n; people of G. 159, 546, 612; 
presence of G./the Real 445, 548; 
spirit of G. 514n, 517n, 523n, 
524n, 569, 593n, 601n; vision of G. 
615n 

go’él had-dam (Heb.) 117n 

Gog and Magog 177, 258n, 503, 
503n, 539, 567, 568 

good/goodness_ 10, 63n, 135n, 140, 
140n, 176, 24I1n, 243n, 251n, 279n, 
333n, 351, 351-2n, 378, 390n, 410, 
454n, 456n, 479, 501, 546, 552, 
560, 560n, 597n 
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Gospel (al-Injil), the 
597n 

goyim (Heb.) 251n 

grace -s 20, 66, 123, 123n, 129, 130, 
140n, 169, 182, 185, 229n, 230n, 
262n, 290n, 308, 310n, 311n, 341n, 
347n, 348, 368, 371, 372, 388n, 420, 
475, 493, 520n, 555-6, 610; g. of 
the Eternal 431; veil of g. 405 


521n, 562, 575, 


grammar/grammarian -s_ 113n, 522, 
922n 

Grateful, the 365n 

green/verdant 319n, 410, 541, 556, 


556n; g. meadow 233, 259, 540n, 
541, 567; the G. one: see al-Khadir 
m Ind. III 

gryphon 184-6, 184—-5n, 187, 187n, 
191, 193n, 194, 194n, 229-30n, 
290-In, 481n, 613, 613n, 614n; 
g. of singularity 568; g. of the west 
566, 568-70; g. of your autonomous 
self 570; station of the fabulous g. 
538; gryps (Gr.) 185; gryphus fabulosus 
(Lat.) 184 

guardian -s/custodian -s/keeper -s 
126n, 185, 185n, 253, 253n, 326, 
370, 415, 415n, 470, 478, 602n; c.s 
of favor/pleasure 360n, 370; c.s of 
wrath 360n, 370 

guest -s_ 71, 497, 497n; Divine G. 
130, 441, 441n 

guidance 116n, 135n, 140, 140n, 
231, 231n, 277, 312n, 342n, 358, 
440, 514n, 515, 521, 543, 546, 556, 
559, 599, 602, 602n; message of g. 
446; sign of g. 171, 247; sun of g. 
183, 278, 623; the Guide 571 

guna -s, the three 269n 


H 
h@ (letter) 549 
haba 187, 187n, 188n, 331n, 372n, 
613n; hab@iyah 552 
habbah 579 
habib — ahibba’ 
298n, 335n, 597; mukhtar h. 
habl al-warid 332, 476n 
habr 235n 
hadathan/hidthan 294, 294n, 411, 
41 ln; akwan al-h. 239 
hadd — hudiid 286n, 361, 390, 390n, 
463, 463n, 526, 619 
Hades 488n 
had” — hudah/hadiyiun 
317n, 466, 571; h. mahdt 


35, llln, 134, 192, 
481in 


183, 278, 278n, 
137; 
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hadiyin mahdiyiin 571; al-Had 
466n, 571n 

hadigah — hada@’ig 424, 424n 

hadith — hawadith 242n, 263, 276; 
“lm h. 345; hadithat antyah wa-atiyah 
276, 276n; see also hawadith al-akwan 

hadith — ahddith 22n, 38n, 42, 43—4n, 
45n, 73n, 93, 100, 101, 105n, 107n, 
119, 120n, 128, 128n, 129n, 130, 
132, 138n, 140n, 141, 149n, 157n, 
177n, 178, 178n, 184, 192n, 234n, 
239n, 243n, 248n, 256n, 258n, 
259n, 284n, 286n, 303n, 304n, 
310n, 315n, 324n, 353n, 372n, 
374n, 391n, 425n, 451n, 463n, 
468n, 470n, 501n, 502n, 505n, 
510n, 51 in, 519n, 520n, 539, 547, 
562, 569n, 590n, 601n; A. al-ghibtah 
129-30, 138n; A. manzilat Hariin 
72n; h. qudst = 128n, 202, 228n, 
333n, 343n, 361n, 435n, 448n, 
470n, 478n, 488n, 546, 547, 572n; 
h. al-tagarrub bi-l-nawafil 129n; 
h. al-untha 61, 283n, 590; “lm 
al-h. 42 

hadrah — hadarat 232n, 255n, 286n, 
289, 318n, 332n, 334n, 361, 362, 
372, 373, 395, 433, 437n, 438, 501, 
548, 552, 617-8; h. ahadiyah 546, 
548; h. al-anas 376, 377n; A. Allah 
548; h. ghaybiyah 590; h. al-hadarat 
200n; &. alyalal 378, 378n, 553, 
590; h. alyam£ 264n, 356, 356n, 
362n, 364n; h. aljamal 378n; A. 
al-jannah wa-l-iman 371; h. al-khalifah 
wa-l-khatm 437; h. al-liga 334; h. 
al-lubab 469; h. al-mulk 169; h. 
al-mundjah 306, 548; A. al-Musamma 
353, 353n; h. al-nar wa-l-kufr 371; 
h. al-quds 428, 452, 472; h. al-qurb 
241n, 290; h. al-rahmah 368, 491; 
h. al-tagdim 358; h. unsi-hi 501 

haffin 590n 

hafirah 298, 331, 331n, 382, 382n 

al-hafiz 476n, 520n; h. al-amanah 
597; h. li-hurmat al-shari‘ah 591; 
h. al-mwtamin 326 

hagios (Gr.) 111 

h@it 579, 606 

hajah 342n 

al-hajar (see also the Black Stone) 171, 
247, 247n, 253n, 497; hk. al-bayt/ 
al-baht 544 

hab — hugab 
265n, 312 


Qn, 46, 46n, 264, 
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hajs = 431n 

hay (see also hyah) 47, 47n, 73, 75n, 
85n, 86, 125, 166, 170n, 171-2, 
171n, 172n, 246n, 247n, 248n, 249n, 
253n, 254n, 439n, 497n, 528n; 
nuktat al-h. 248; hayah 246n, 543 

hakam — hukkam 490n; h. Gdil/‘adl 
184, 354, 354n, 520n, 575; mugsit fh. 
601n 

hakim -iin 257n, 297, 311n, 508, 603; 
ahkam al-hakimin 407, 415 

hakim — hukama’ 87, 139n, 230, 230n, 
233n, 262n, 264, 264n, 265, 265n, 
330, 349n, 359, 370, 540, 550, 
597n; al-Hakim 230n, 351, 464; 
nazar al-h. 597 

hal — ahwal 30n, 37, 72, 74n, 97, 
155, 230n, 262n, 266n, 307n, 308n, 
321, 367, 389n, 396, 398n, 419, 
459n, 485n, 508n, 551, 556, 596, 
596n, 608, 623; h. al-tttihdd 229n; 
lisan al-h. 353n, 421n, 464, 464n; 
hélah 51, 235n, 267, 281, 312-3, 
313n, 350, 350n, 602n; 4. fana’tyah 
557; A. al-tanzth 341; qitwat al-h. 
307n 

halah (halo) 267, 267n 

halak 466; halakah 423 

halal/hill 439, 439n, 505n 

haim 233n 

hall 307n, 512, 512n 

halgah 439n, 554 

halziinah 586 


ham@ = 269n 

hamal 416, 416n 

hamd 355 

hamid 355, 356; al-Hamid 608 
haml 391; A. asran-hi 609; A. hwa’ 


al-walayah 508 

hamim 94n, 361n, 363 

hamlah 364, 364n 

hammam 23, 576 

hand -s 3n, 19, 19n, 32n, 33n, 40, 
40n, 41n, 61, 70, 77n, 173n, 178, 
197, 197n, 200, 201, 201n, 202n, 
205, 212, 264, 283-4, 297, 299, 
312n, 313n, 314, 315, 323n, 331, 
331n, 333, 333n, 343n, 377n, 399, 
399n, 400n, 435-6, 435n, 436n, 441, 
441n, 468n, 472, 497, 497n, 541, 
551, 556, 596; h. of God 472, 
472n, 501n; handful, grip, grasp 
380, 380n, 404; two hs 343, 343n 

hanif 62n, 398n 

happiness 371, 373n, 463n, 479, 598 
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hagigah — haga’iqg 9n, 67, 77, 138n, 
173n, 175, 228n, 252n, 258, 261n, 
272n, 273n, 275n, 277, 279n, 281n, 
286n, 298n, 304, 309n, 317, 319n, 
321n, 336, 344, 349, 353n, 355n, 
357, 357n, 358n, 359n, 361n, 
366-7, 366n, 380, 381n, 396n, 409, 
409n, 411, 412n, 413, 413n, 417, 
420n, 423, 423n, 424, 424n, 427, 
428, 453, 463, 463n, 464, 465, 
475n, 480n, 494n, 517, 546, 553, 
559, 589, 596n, 607, 609, 620, 621; 
ard al-h. 520n, 601n; haga’iq al-jam‘ 
264; haga’ig al-mithal 589; haga’iq 
al-wujid 332; h. ahadtyah/ashyah 
420, 504; h. Humayra’ ‘A ishiyah 
573; h. al-insan 566; h. khatmiyah 
235n; fh. kulltyah 419; h. mithliyah 
389; h. Muhammadtyah/h. Muhammad: 
see the Muhammadan Reality; A. 
za idah 383; h. al-zuhd 433n; 
maddat al-h. 420; tanasub al-haqa’iq 
423 

haqqg 55, 140, 141, 241, 280, 333n, 
336, 345, 352, 375, 417, 438n, 
452-3, 460, 460n, 466, 467n, 487, 
516n, 525; bayt h. 471; A. al-Haqq 
375, 452-3; hsan h. 598; mahall 
al-h. 313, 488, 488n; zubdat al-h. 
al-yagin 375; al-Haqq (see also the 
Real) 55, 63n, Llin, 115, 117, 
127, 152n, 175, 176, 183n, 209n, 
235n, 249n, 261n, 264n, 265, 266n, 
282, 312, 313n, 322n, 332n, 348n, 
359, 362n, 372, 381, 387n, 404n, 
411, 444, 447n, 448, 467, 489n, 
514n, 515, 620; ahl al-H. 546; ana 
l-H, 270n; hagg al-H. 375, 453; 
al-H. al-makhlig bi-ht =234n; tkhtiyar 
al-H. 381; wadat al-H. 372; istiwa’ 
al-H, 272n; jadhb al-H. 265, 618; 
isan al-H. 548; niir hagg/al-H. 
417, 477n; nuskhat H. 80, 377, 
377n; ruih mudaf ua l-Hagq 386-7; 
galb al-H. 270n; ruvyat al-H. 411; 
al-Sahib al-Hagq 598; shams haqgqi-ka 
487; taallt |-H. 411; wyhat al-H. 
264; wujiid al-H. 543 

harakah 487, 560, 596, 596n; A. 
tabityah 487n; harakat wa-sakanat 
489, 489n 

haram 111; al-Haram (al-Sharif) 
171-2, 246, 247, 247n, 252n; ansab 
al-h. 619; A. al-ins 250n; h. mani‘ 
498; h. nabawt 572 
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haram 111, 439 

hararah 426 

harf — huriif 489n; h. tanbth 513-4; 
huraf ramztyah = 513n; ‘tlm al-hurif 
489n 

harm — hurum 312, 501n; zbahat al-h. 
517n 

han 310n; h. wa-may 310n; h. wa-gatl 
310 

Harmer, the 370 

harwalah 523, 523n 

hasab — ahséb = 452n, 453, 474n, 572n; 
mujtama‘ al-a. 572n; hasb 337, 


337n 
hasanah — hasanat 436, 608 
al-Hashimt 378n 


hashtyah 571; h. ramziyah 576 

hashr 315, 315n, 390n; hashrén 87, 
296, 296n, 521, 594-5; yawm al-h. 
296n 

hastbh 360, 415; al-Hastb 360n, 415n, 
952 

hasr 429; ayniyat al-h. 393 

hastir 74n, 482n 

hawa’ 187n, 405, 457n 

hawadith al-akwan/al-kawn 
263, 276, 606 

haw” — ahwa’ 35n, 173, 238, 238n, 
244n, 317n, 319n, 319n, 494n; 
sultan al-a. 446 

hawan -in 160-In 

hawass 443, 469; h. zahirah/batmah 
547 

haya 590, 590n 

hayah 391n, 443n, 544; h. dunya 
311, 502n; kh. qudstyah 440; tb al-h. 
232n 

hayah 217, 350n, 498n, 548, 619; 

h. fardiyah mutajassadah 414 
hayawan 325n, 411; nasab al-h. 485, 
486n; ufg al-h. 464n; hayawaniyah 

490n 

haybah 303, 303n, 391n, 404, 404n, 
542, 548; satwat al-h. 306 

haykal al-insan 554; hekhalot (Heb.) 
449n 

haylilat al-ard 543 

hayman 285, 285n, 573 

hayrah 331n 

hayiila (Gr., hyl@) 187n, 188n, 189, 
190, 343n, 397n, 409n, 555, 589; 
h. shart 308n; zuluméat al-h. 
wa-l-surah 555 

al-Hayy 339n, 368n, 370, 368n, 370, 
444n, 615n 


147, 242n, 
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hayyot (Heb.) 187n 

Hazmism/Hazmite tenets 42-7, 42n 

hazz 355, 512n, 515; A. al-insan 
386n, 428, 460 

hearing 397n, 443, 443n, 465n, 468n, 
550, 615n; the Hearing One 339, 
347, 413, 480 

heart -s 60n, 84n, 85, 87, 88, 89, 91, 
107, 110, 123, 129, 129n, 130, 134, 
136, 141n, 143n, 174, 174n, 181, 
190, 192, 195, 228, 228n, 229n, 
231, 231n, 233n, 234n, 236n, 238n, 
243n, 246n, 248n, 249n, 250n, 
255n, 257n, 260n, 262n, 263n, 265, 
266-7, 268, 268n, 269n, 270, 270n, 
271, 272, 272n, 273n, 274, 274n, 
278, 281n, 283n, 285, 285n, 286, 
286-7n, 288n, 289n, 290, 290n, 
291, 292n, 294n, 295, 302, 308, 
308n, 3l1n, 312n, 313-4, 313n, 
320n, 321, 327, 333n, 335n, 344n, 
347n, 378, 385n, 393, 396n, 399, 
410n, 411, 429, 429n, 434, 438n, 
447, 447n, 448, 448n, 454, 454n, 
455-6, 456n, 462n, 467, 467n, 
468n, 469-71, 469n, 470n, 471n, 
472, 472n, 476n, 478, 478n, 479n, 
481, 481n, 483n, 484, 488, 488n, 
493, 498n, 499, 500, 500n, 505, 
505n, 514n, 515, 525n, 537, 543, 
545, 549, 551, 553, 556, 558, 559, 
566n, 567, 572n, 579, 586, 589, 
590, 602n, 613n, 616; footstool of 
the h. 544; inner h./-s 307, 
307n, 468n, 559, 586, 595; Journey 
of the h. 166, 168, 171-2; h. of 
God’s Scripture 270, 546; h. of 
Jesus 596, 596n; h. of Muhammad 
595; h. of the Real 270; h. of the 
Seal of the prophets 572, 572n; 
sphere of the h. 548; support of 
the h. 493n 

heat 426-7 

heaven -s 35n, 54n, 57, 89, 136, 
169n, 171, 177, 192, 192n, 193, 
218, 230n, 233n, 244n, 245, 248, 
250n, 258n, 259n, 266, 277n, 281, 
285, 293n, 297n, 315n, 319n, 325n, 
327, 331, 343n, 344n, 346, 350, 356n, 
364, 372, 379, 379n, 383n, 386, 
386n, 400n, 403, 403n, 406n, 408, 
408n, 409, 410-1, 410n, 415n, 
416n, 433n, 434n, 441, 443n, 446n, 
448n, 449n, 450n, 452n, 453n, 
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465n, 466n, 470-1, 471n, 478, 478n, 
482n, 495, 503, 512, 512n, 514n, 
515n, 516n, 520n, 540, 540n, 542, 
550, 552, 566, 569, 572, 594, 596n, 
603; h. of gnosis 327, 411; h. of the 
unity 514; hs of the insights 438; 
seven h.s 479n, 554, 555, 586; 
spirits of the h.s 400-3, 400-3n 

height -s 244, 244-5n, 343, 343-4n, 
410, 415, 456, 464, 518n, 550 

Hetlsgeschichte 121 

heir -s/inheritor -s 119, 126, 156, 
156n, 159n, 378, 378n, 415n, 436n, 
485n, 551, 592, 592n, 594, 608, 
611, 611n, 612n; gnostic-i.s 378, 
378n, 553 

hell/hell-fre 45n, 130n, 136, 173n, 
201n, 245n, 249n, 250, 250-In, 
265n, 268n, 272n, 315n, 343n, 
344n, 356n, 357n, 371, 400n, 408n, 
432n, 435, 463, 463n, 479n, 497n, 
550, 556, 569, 570; presence of h. 
371 

Hellenism 141—2n 

helper -s 310, 310n, 519n, 552, 571; 
the Helper/Giver-of-rain 307n, 
308, 308n, 540 

he-ness 321, 321—2n, 616 

henna (Aznna’) 315n, 320n 

herald -s: see wind -s, herald- 

hereafter/afterlife/next life, the (see 
also al-akhirah) 5n, 24n, 34, 35, 
116, 120, 128, 156, 156n, 157, 176, 
178, 235, 241, 244n, 251n, 265n, 
331, 331n, 375, 387n, 399n, 400n, 
406n, 407n, 410, 432n, 440n, 451n, 
512n, 529, 544, 546, 552, 563, 
566n, 567, 570, 574, 597, 611, 
6lln, 624; sainthood of the h. 298 

heritage/inheritance 36, 101, 122, 
137-8n, 156, 299n, 304, 436-7n, 
611; Muhammadan h. 148, 378n 

hermaphrodite 328, 328n, 380n, 617 

Hermeticism 100 

hero-es 16, 130n, 182, 193, 194, 
193n, 194n 

hesed (Heb.) 357n 

hestos (Gr.) 122 

hibat 341n 

hic et nunc 331, 423n 

hidayah =277, 521, 521n, 556; khitad 
al-h. 446 

Hidden, the 173, 357n 

iueros (Gr.) 111 
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hifz 133, 134n, 401n, 490n; 
h. al-Glam_ = 157 

hyab — hujub 52, 174n, 277n, 286, 
331n, 349, 352, 375, 377n, 413; 
avaf al-h. 550; h. al-Ahad 402; 
h. al-bah® 375; h. al-fadl 405; 
h. al-ghaflah 563; h. waht 496; 
h. al-Yzz/al-tzzah_ =331, 331n, 336, 
337, 338, 447; h. al-katm 418; 
h. kullt 375; h. nafsi-ka 440n; 
h. taalli-a 394 

hyjah 168, 443n, 528n 

hyptrah 548; h. al-asma al-althah 548 

hyr 263n 

hyrah 3, 47n, 75n, 119n, 167, 168, 
171, 190n, 527, 548n 

hikmah — hikam 87n, 230n, 264, 264n, 
294, 300, 359n, 363n, 464n, 468, 
468n, 491n, 529, 543, 575; asl 
al-hikmah 550; h. wahiyah 464; 
h. wtilahiyah 528, 528-9n; ma‘ahm 
hikami-hi 506; makniin hikmati-ka 
418; matah*/mawaqt al-h. 174n; 
mawahib al-hikam 591; ‘uliim 
al-adab wa-l-h. 491; yanbi‘ al-h. 
356n, 429n 

hilal 64, 65n 

hilm 560 

hilyat al-awliy@ 552 

himmah — himam 34, 229n, 263, 263n, 
266n, 275, 446n, 456, 456n, 457, 
458n, 462n, 541 

hin 270n, 331n, 389n, 437n, 447n, 
500n, 5lin 

Hinduism 141-2n 

hippogryph 194n 

al-hisib 136, 360, 412 

hisbah 30, 32n 

hiss 241, 254n, 311, 383, 420, 452n, 
537; sW@ al-h. 537; tabt‘at al-h. 
537; waswas al-h. 537; zahir al-h. 
472; hassas 377, 377n 

history 8, 77, 100n, 137n, 138n, 151, 
179n, 181n, 219n, 272-3n, 509n, 
527n, 533; fore-/meta-h. 567n; 
historian -s 5n, 6, 15-6n, 18, 19, 
38n, 41n, 45, 78, 103n, 119, 180, 
192 

hizb Allah 118, 126, 238n 

holiness/sanctity 321, 428, 456, 537, 
565n; presence of h. 452, 472; s. 
of the law 591; spirit of his h. 
501; see also spirit of holiness, and 
ruh al-qudus 
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Holy One, the 347, 444n 

homoousios (Gr.) 540 

Honourer, the 370 

hoopoe, the trustworthy 257n, 277, 
277n, 293n 

host, supernal 269, 269n, 305, 383n, 
392, 392n, 393, 400n, 402, 403, 
416, 423, 499, 518n, 591; h. of the 
command 400-3 

hour -s_ 521, 619; the (last) h. (see also 
Judgment, final) 86, 177, 177n, 
234, 234n, 257-8, 273, 273n, 285n, 
296, 310n, 334, 417, 417n, 505, 
518n, 539, 570, 610 

houris 271, 271n 

house -s 22n, 23-4, 65, 65n, 264, 
264n, 467, 491, 503, 575; celestial 
h.s 396n, 416n, 439, 445; greater 
h. 249n; h. of God 171, 172n, 
246, 248, 250, 255n, 315n, 416, 
479, 479n, 544, 572; h. of lights 
312; h. of sainthood 476, 476n; 
h. of slander 239; Lord of the h. 
255n, 315; Prophetic h. (bayt al-nabi), 
the 91, 119, 179-82, 228, 230, 
239, 284n, 328, 356n, 378n, 473, 
474-5, 474n, 475n, 476n, 484, 485, 
508, 552, 568, 571, 572, 586n, 600, 
600n; secret of the h. 230; sun of 
the noble h. 476n 

hubb 549, 602n 

hubit 477n 

hud® 231n, 602n; ‘alam al-h. 17), 
247, 247n, 250; sabil huda-hu 599 

hud’*hud amin 54n, 277n 

hudith 374n, 546 

hugah 137m, 171, 171n, 255; k. Allah 
137, 137n, 144, 182, 543; h. Allah 
‘ala jami‘ al-awlya@ 137; h. Allah ‘ala 
l-khalg 543; h. awliya’ zaman-i 137, 
144; h. al-Islam 3, 189; h. man® 
248, 248n 

hugay =251n 

hukm — ahkam 94n, 109, 147, 150, 
153n, 154n, 156-7, 173n, 188n, 
252n, 329, 336, 346, 346n, 359, 
361, 363, 363n, 373, 376, 395n, 
397n, 429n, 438, 463, 507n, 519n, 
521, 521n, 522, 522n, 529, 545, 
554, 557, 566n, 591n, 600, 601n, 
605, 607, 613; a. al-tnjil/al-furgan 
562; a. al-shari‘ah 541; awdn al-h. 
532; h. bilddi-hi 466; h. alaht 157; 
h. astilaht 530; A. al-mujtahidin 157; 
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h. al-saltanah 571; h. shart 
al-tabi‘ah 610; “lm al-a. 
hukmayn 522; ta thir al-h. 
‘ulama@’ al-a. 490 

hullah 247n, 277, 286, 286n; A. 
al-tkhlas 560; h. al-khilafah 342n; 
h. al-tashbith wa-l-tanwth 413-4 

hulm 313n 

hultil 228n, 294, 309; hula 478n 

humanity 248n, 261n, 275n, 277n, 
289n, 343, 540; city of h. 500n, 
559, 579, 586; Christian humanism 
11, lln 

Humayra’ (‘A?’ishah bt. Abi Bakr): 
see Ind. III 

humors, four 232n 

hurlers-forth, the 272, 272n 

hurmah — huram 529, 529n; Ah. 
al-sharv‘ah 591 

hurr — ahrar 274n, 320n, 486n, 565, 
565n; ta‘abbud a. 486; hurriyah 
486n 

hurib al-nddah 293n 

husband 29n, 46-7, 90, 175n, 316-7, 
316-7n, 321n 

husn al-akhlag 597n; husna@ 

huthalah 423, 423n 


557; h. 


428; 


320n 


huwiyah 174n, 321, 321-2n, 335n, 
616 

huzn 125 

hyle (Gr.) 270n, 409n, 419n, 446n, 


609n, 613, 614n; “religious fh.” 
308n 

hypostasis — hypostases 
356n, 377n, 413n 


232n, 337n, 


I 

‘dah 382, 382n 

“badah — ibadat 43n, 66, 141, 141n, 
266n, 275n, 276n, 451, 457n, 558 

tbahah 130, 132n; 2 al-harim 517n 

“barah — “barat 195, 246n, 290n, 323, 
323n, 350, 447n, 483n, 543; “lm 
al-%. 543 

ibhdmiyah 380, 380n 

Iblis 244n, 252n, 295n, 427n, 440, 
440n, 468, 468n 


ibn — abn@ 111n, 322n, 591; 2. Allah 
517n; 7. G@mm 112, 119; 2. fulan 
485; bint 417, 474 

wbqa halk 275, 275n 

‘brah =445; khurt al-2. 314, 314n 

tbram = 307n 


ibraz 98, 349 


346n; sahib 
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wbtihay 97, 434 

bila 176 

td al-adha 443n; “%d alfitr 442n 

wdafah 32\n, 374n, 406, 406n 

idah 506 

“ddah 175n 

idea -s/ideal -s (Neoplatonic) 228n, 
359n, 374, 389, 429n, 620; world 

of i.-realities 589 
ideology 45n 
wdhn 283, 283n, 352n, 386n; 2 Allah 

502, 502n; 2. mutaak 484, 484n 
idol -s_ 115, 116, 124, 316n, 421n, 

619 
wdrak §=146, 331n, 336, 336-7n, 366, 

560, 605n; 2. kKawnt 328; 2. al-umur 

613 
Yadah 25\n, 523n 
sah 508n; 2. al-RKitab al-‘aziz 

93, 508n 
sha’? 262, 287, 299, 299n; mahall al-t. 

380, 437 
thatah 367, 375, 380, 397, 401, 428, 

428n, 552 
thkam 362n; 2. al-“dhab 371; 

1. al-naim 371; raqigat al-t. 37] 
thram = \71n, 247n, 248n, 439n 
thsa’ 403 
thsan 360 
thsas 474, 474n; safinat thsas-i 
ihtida? 342n, 440; thtadd 311 
thya” 3, 263n, 333n; 2. al-mawtd 530 
yad 346n 348, 349, 350, 358n, 359n, 

362n, 363, 368, 371, 372, 373n, 

404n; 7. al-ayn 347 
974z 302 
yazah 562 
yma’ 43-4n, 140n, 472n; yma‘ 

353n; 2. karim watt 353, 353n 
ymal 27\n 
ytthad 43n, 156-7, 235n, 273n, 399, 

610-1 
tkhlas 88, 277n, 302n, 334n; hullat 

al-1. 560 
tkhtilaf 472 


254n 


94n, 


tkhtira® §=346n, 352 

tkhtisas 88, 176, 302n, 594n; magam 
ikhiisast-hi = 600; nubiiwat al-1. 594 

tkhtwar 135; 1. al-Haqq 381 


tkram 334, 334n 

tktifa’ 440, 440n 

ah 228n, 254n, 272n, 499n, 602n; 
udhu-ka 273n; ilahtyat 56n 

‘lam 299, 508n, 602n 
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had 433, 433n 

ham 82, 82-3n, 133, 133-4n, 217, 
233n, 261n, 282n, 290n, 429n, 
431n, 490, 490n, 545, 547, 617; 
mahall al-t. 307; rasul al-1. 54, 
288-90, 293n, 384n, 397n, 549, 617 

wa = 365n; dtya’ 364 

Ul/tl 494, 494n, 618; ak 
maqam 1. 493-4, 618 

“llah — “lal 229n, 401, 401n 

Tlkytin 313, 313n, 435, 435 

Slm — ‘ulm 3, 74, 124, 242n, 246n, 
261, 273n, 281, 281n, 282n, 286n, 
291, 298, 298n, 304, 305, 322n, 
323n, 328, 336, 345, 347, 363n, 
368, 373, 386, 399, 429, 429n, 
430-31, 440n, 443n, 458n, 471, 
505, 515, 515n, 518n, 521, 521n, 
532, 532n, 554, 560, 596n, 607n, 
613; bathth al-4. 282n; %. al-ahkam 
346n; %. Allah 359n; %. al-anbya’ 
121; % al-ghayb 122; %. al-hadith 
42; %. al-huriif 489n; %. al-tbarah 
543; %. al-ymal 271n; 4%. al-asal 
613; % alyafr 532n; %. al-kalam 
445n; %. kamil 428-31; % kullt 
428; %. ladunt 124; ‘4. mwjarrad 431; 
%. makniin 354; % al-munasabat 
551; %. al-tafstl 271n; 4%. tasytr 
al-kawakib §=233n; nujitm al-‘u. 
438; talab al-%. 168; ‘u. al-adab 
wa-l-hikmah 491; ‘u. wahbiyah 448n 

qa’ 385, 425, 490n; magam al-1. 
490; atiqa’ 385 

wtiham al-yawagit 413 

ima 446 

“madd 102n, 423 

image, Divine (zmago Det) 36, 82, 82n, 
88, 301n, 303n, 325, 325n, 344, 
344n, 373-4, 374n, 376, 411, 413n, 
420, 446n, 468, 559, 596n, 619-20, 
621; human 1. (homo imago Der) 81n, 
195, 237n, 301, 314n, 325, 325n, 
343n, 376n, 377n, 378, 405, 406n, 
420, 421n, 422n, 446-7, 446n, 
447n, 544, 551, 553, 621; 1 of the 
Merciful 20, 468, 559 

imagination 151n, 242n, 269n, 278n, 
397n, 447n, 537, 565, 565n, 567, 
590n, 614, 624 

mam — aimmah 43n, 84n, 91, 109n, 
l1l1In, 119, 121, 122, 127n, 132, 
137, 140n, 179, 179n, 235, 241n, 
273n, 283n, 297, 297n, 310, 310n, 


494n, 618; 
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367n, 396n, 420, 462, 462n, 463, 
463n, 464, 464n, 466-7, 467n, 468, 
468n, 469n, 471, 471n, 474n, 480, 
482, 482n, 485, 497, 497n, 498, 
498n, 508, 520n, 537, 548, 559, 
568, 592, 598; greatest 1. 91, 93, 
107, 107n, 462n, 467-71, 467n, 
509, 509n; hidden 1. 89, 94n, 
505n, 508n; 2. akbar/asghar 462; 
1. Ald 472; 1. G@mir 367n; 1. asra 
297; 2. a’zam 509; 2. al-insin 470; 
2. al-yama‘ah 508; 2. jami‘/ajma’ 91, 
366, 367n; 2. aljawanh 235n; 7. 
mahdt 238-9, 508; 1. matbi‘/muttaba‘ 
463-4, 465, 508; 2. mubin 403n, 
463n; 2. mugstt 184, 234-5n, 520n, 
575; 2. al-muslmin 463n; 2. nadust 
470; i. of all is 568, 570, 573; 1. 
of my soul 476, 476n; i. of the left 
37, 37n, 548, 548n; 1. of the right 
548, 548n; i.s of truth/error 119; 
1. gutb 548; 2. al-salah 466; inner 1. 
272n, 299n; just 1. 575; seven is 
370; speaking 1. 559; two is 463, 
547-8 

imamah 55, 55n, 59, 84, 84n, 91, 
9In, 109, 120, 181, 181n, 183, 
183n, 241-2, 242n, 282-3, 471, 
472, 472n; ‘arsh al-1. 285; 1. thatiyah 
547; 1. Muhammadiyah juziyah 279, 
279-80n; 2. mutlagah kulliyah 279, 
279-80n; ithbat al-1. 91, 462-73, 
462-73n; khatam al-1. 55, 279, 547, 
572; ma‘din al-t. 501; mag‘ad al-t. 
547; shuritt al-1. 465 

imamate (see also the preceding) 59, 91, 
183, 241-2, 242n, 282-3, 462-73, 
462-73n, 497, 547; conditions of 
the 1. 465-6, 465n; greatest/least 1. 
462, 462n; particular/universal 1. 
572; seal of the 1. 55, 279, 547, 
572; throne of the 1. 285; 
treasure-trove of the i. 501 

iman 153n, 260n, 371; 7. Ferawn 
487n, 488, 488n; 7 ghayb 89, 311; 
i. nafs 504 

wumarah — marat 109, 113, 258, 293, 
293n; warat (Per.) 113n, 139 

wmkan 137n, 405, 405n, 430n 

immanence, Divine 8, 90n, 246n, 
321n, 616; immanentism 325-6n 

immortality/eternal life 55, 187n, 
243n, 260n, 337n, 353, 496n 

wmtidad al-raga’iqg 423-7 
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in 389n 

inability (@z) 154, 336, 605, 613 

‘nadd 517, 517n; mu‘anadah 517n 

‘nadyah = 287n, 295, 295n, 342; sabigiyat 
al-“, 341n 

mba 92, 292n, 305; 21. amm 
296n, 610; 2. khass 437; khatm al-t. 
422n; magam al-1. 422; tamam al-i. 
505n; wttr al-7. 433, 433n 

incarnationism/incarnation 228n, 
260n, 309n, 452n 

incomparability 325n 

Independent, the 347 

I-ness 321, 321—2n, 616 

infidelity 82n, 171, 482, 560; 
presence of hell and i. 371; work 
of i. 412, 412n 

infinity/infinite 246n, 301n, 337n, 
348n, 353, 353n, 494 

infrad 439n 

mfisal 97, 256n, 342, 537 

Informed One/Aware, the 351, 358, 
358n, 413, 413n, 464, 480 

inheritance/heritage/legacy 101n, 
122, 6l11n; 1. of secrets 486; 
Muhammadan h. 595; prophetic 1. 
432-4, 436, 436-7n, 496; two 
prophetic is 485-6, 485n 

mnidam 495n 

initiation 106n, 107n, 11lln, 143n, 
436n, 567n 

al-Injil: see the Gospel, and indwidual 
books in Ind. III; akkdm al-t. 562 

inkar 264; ahl al-1. 491, 491n, 595; 
nukr 264 

inkwell, the cosmic 
399n, 432, 432n 

mgida 531, 532 

ms 71n, 440; haram al-i. 250n; lughat 
al-t. 306; ist al-mashhad 593; Rabb 
al-jinn wa-l-t. 537 

msan 155, 259, 270n, 301, 359, 372n, 
374, 374n, 376n, 386n, 395, 395n, 
398, 405, 410, 428n, 433n, 468, 
542, 554, 558, 579; ‘alam ghayb al-t. 
485-6; anfas al-t. al-akmal 382n; 
binyat al-t. 586; hagigat al. 566; 
haykal alt. 554; hazz al-t. 386n, 
428, 460; wnam al-i. 470; 2. 
kamil/akmal 79, 82, 145n, 184, 
326n, 339n, 382n, 383n, 406n, 559, 
577n; 2. manawt 269n; jawahir al-1. 
558; jism al-t. 554n; galb al-1. 579; 
tarif al-7. 551; msdniyah 248n, 


155, 


271, 271n, 399, 
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26I1n, 274, 275n; kamalat al-1. 451n; 
madinat al-1. 277n, 559, 579; tamam 
wujid al-. 155, 398 

insh@ = 350, 352, 352n, 619; asl al-z. 
396; awwal al-i. 349; bad al-t. 
422n; kayftyat al-1. 350; milad al-.. 
531; strat al-t. 422 

insilakh 428, 428n, 452, 515n 

inspiration -s 8, 9n, 50, 82, 85, 88, 
98, 123, 133, 190n, 217, 233n, 
238n, 244n, 249n, 261n, 263n, 
264n, 282n, 284n, 286, 289n, 290n, 
307, 307n, 3lln, 384n, 386, 397n, 
429n, 456n, 462n, 490n, 498n, 
505n, 543, 545, 547, 617, 620; Jesus 
of i. 233n, 282n; primary 1s 
392n, 431-2, 431n; proliferation of 
18 442n; spirit of 1. 549; station 
of recitation and i. 490 

instinct 469n, 565-6, 624 

intellect -s 35n, 88, 90, 90n, 193, 
238, 238n, 241, 241n, 254n, 269n, 
278n, 295n, 303, 303n, 312n, 317, 
317n, 345n, 350, 382, 395n, 
396-7n, 431n, 451, 455, 468n, 554, 
566n, 586, 610, 613; first i. 232n, 
234n, 271n, 300n, 319n, 324n, 327, 
342n, 356n, 391n, 431n, 441n, 
492n, 540 

intelligible -s 
456n, 485n 

intent/intention 248-9, 248n, 249n, 
266n 

intercession/intercessor -s 116, 230n, 
498, 608, 608n; door of 1. 148n, 
608 

inzal_ 157, 549 

igbal 439 

‘qd 388n 

fr 304n 

%ab =522, 522n; sind‘at al-1. 522 

‘%ad = 234n; hrad 420, 420n, 472 

wadah — iwadat 358n, 359n, 362n, 
368, 368n, 393, 443n, 446, 598; 2. 
al-Haqq 372; mawt al-1. 566; nufudh 
wadati-hi 275; tathir al-iradat 446 

‘fan 230n, 260n, 442n, 560 

iron 230n, 479, 479n 

ws 90, 255n, 312n, 316; %. al-jamal 
573; ‘ara’is = 316n 

wsal 613 

shad 116n, 546, 559 

ith (see also worth); 1. al-Hashimi 


1. Muhammad 148, 378n 


166n, 301n, 307n, 345n, 


378n; 
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‘Isa (name) 93, 298n, 561; Tsawtyiin 
596n 

“sabah 282n; %. Yathnbiyah 282, 282n 

ishadah 382 

isharah — isharat 66, 67-8, 195, 246n, 
258, 281, 291, 293, 323, 346, 356, 
383, 505, 543; ahl al-i. 412 

whhad = 250n 

whrak 278, 623; ishtrak 88, 303, 
337, 337n, 392, 432, 451, 451n, 
463, 466, 466n, 508, 591, 591n 

whradg 86, 257n, 433n; 2. Yah 386 

whtibah 350 

lah 237, 241, 265n; 2 al-Glam 559 

islam 412n; istislam 170; Islam 8-9, 
100, 100n, 111, 117, 121, 122, 124, 
124n, 131, 148, 165, 168, 177, 189, 
214, 218n, 235n, 259n, 269n, 
272-3n, 289n, 310n, 325n, 344n, 
419n, 442n, 453n, 490n, 493n, 
500n, 520n, 527n, 528n, 529n, 541, 
542, 553, 578, 600, 601n, 609; hugat 
al-I. 3, 189; ma@ddat al-I. 453n, 
609n; Islamic studies 8, 124 

wm — asma’? 77, 257n, 298, 335n, 
346n, 354, 355, 355n, 357, 359, 
360, 360n, 362, 365, 365n, 367, 
368, 390n, 403n, 421n, 435n, 436n, 
444, 446, 471n, 506, 511n, 524, 
599n, 602n; a. althah 548; a. al-dhat 
347n; a. al-sifat 339n, 347n; awdah 
al-a. 514; 2. a’zam 94; mawjiidat 
al-1. 538; tahaqqug bi-l-a. 446 

“smah 133, 134n, 140, 140n 

Isma‘tlism//smath tenets 5n, 18, 99, 
132n, 180n, 281n, 308n, 317n 

wnadd 575n; musnad 575n 

isr ~=410n 

al-isr@”—s:173, 175, 230n, 250n, 271n, 
305, 419n, 446, 449n, 452n; 
Muhammadi al-i. 452; sahib surat 
al-I, 514 

isthmus/interval/interworld (see also 
barzakh) 153, 164, 235n, 384, 
384-5n, 407, 434n, 435n, 436n, 
437, 442, 442n, 537; 1. of intervals 
434-5; 1. of the two worlds 439-40 

wtibta 465 

wtidadat 613 

wtidlal 367, 403n 

astifa’ 507, 599; istisfa’ 

wstifa 359-60n 

wstighfar 64, 71 

istihash 7\n 


430n 
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wstikhlaf 486, 486n 

wstilah 529n; tstelahi 

wtinba 418 

istigsa’ 403n; ‘ayn al-1. 403 

wsttwa = =272n, 364n, 433n; 2. al-Hagg 
272n; 1. gamatt-hi 437; maqam al-i. 
364, 364n, 433 

‘syan 139n 

wba® §=178n 

wthbat 337, 345; 2. al-imamah 91, 
462-73, 462-73n 

“nbar 166n, 459n 

‘tina 512 

‘igadat 43n 

tazal 50n 

“Strat al-nabi 

wtifag 385 

wtthdd 228n, 335n, 466; ‘ayn al-t. 
433, 433n; hal al-1. 229n; madhhab 
al-ttthadyin 9n, 336n 

utsaf 471n 

wthsal 97, 256n, 285n, 342, 401, 
401n, 537 

twan 217 

vtyan 407n 

‘yan 415n, 457, 507n, 561, 566; 
magam al-%. 507; sabil al-4. 430, 
430n 

izhar al-khawarg al-‘adat 559 

“zz 257n, 336, 336n, 337, 429, 434, 
447; dawlat al-4. 257n, 492, 532, 
532n; %zzah =328n, 375n; hyab al-%. 
331, 331n, 337, 338, 375; 4. 
al-tanwith 333; Rabb al-1. 338 


528, 530 


600, 600n 


J 
294n, 397n, 540 
311; al-fabbar 


jabariit 

jabr 173n; jabbar 
452n, 491 

jacynth -s (see also ruby and topaz) 
84n, 94, 329n, 413, 413n, 416-8, 
417n, 448, 448n, 527, 527n, 542, 
549 

jadal 518n 

jadd 450 

jadhb 290, 290n, 618; 7. al-Hagq 265, 
618; jadhbah 265n, 290n, 618; 
j. ‘aziz 89, 312, 312n 

jofr = 532n 

Jahannam/Gehenna 

jahid 426 

gahl 181, 252n; ‘ayn aly. 596n; 
shaytan jahlt-ka 525; jahlyah 
jail = 234n, 541, 609; jaheliyah 


452, 


172-3, 192 


181; 
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29-30, 251n, 273n; pre-Islamic 
period 118n, 440n, 442n 

jaizan 348 

jal@ 455 

jalal 321, 321n, 337, 404, 404n, 
478n, 548, 550, 568; dayal al-. 
973n; hadrat aly. 378, 378n, 553, 
990; 7. wa-tkram 334, 334n; magam 
aly. 303n, 334; nazar j. 554; rutbat 
aly. 573; sifatj. 347; jalil 609 

jalts 457, 457n; jalis 439 

jam® 77, 82n, 249, 251n, 263n, 264n, 
284n, 356, 364, 371, 385, 420n, 
450n, 471, 471n; ahkadtyat alj. 552; 
hadrat aly. 264n, 356, 356n, 362n, 
364n; haga’iq al-j. 264; 7. al-atwar 
552 

jama‘ah 30, 45, 282n, 596; wmdm al-. 
508; 7. al-asfiya’ 418; mugaddam al-. 
296, 418, 608; sahib aly. 334 

jamad 325, 377 

jamal 321, 321n, 548, 550, 569, 573; 
hadrat aly. 378n; ‘ws aly. 573; 
magam aly. 303n; jamil 609, 609n 

Jamarat 95n, 249n, 252, 252n 

jamié 354, 354n, 359n, 395n, 396, 
405; al-fami 354n 

alyjami© 153n, 366 

janah — anithah 296-7, 297n, 329n; 
sahib al-a. 297 

Jannah — jindn 234n, 343n, 410; 
al-yannah 386, 386n, 424n; hadrat 
aly. 371; 7. ‘Adan 271n; 7. al-mawa 
570; 7. al-quds 252n; 7. al-sifat 333, 
333n; turbat aly. 411n 

jar 361n; jarah 299, 299-300n 

jaryah 300n 

jasad — qsad_ 72n, 187n, 229n, 329, 
414, 419, 419n, 421, 451, 470, 609n 

jawad 357n; al-fawad 357n, 370 

jawamt® 591n; 7. al-kalim 591, 600 

jawarth 238n, 436, 501; imam al-. 
235n 

jawf 394, 442n 

jawhar — jawahir =243n, 383n, 410n; 
jawahw al-insan 558; jawharah 554 

jawl 359; jawalan 513 

al-fawz@ 495, 496n 

jaysh = 37n, 258n 

jazm saghir 525n 

Jewel -s (mayanah — mananat) 244n, 
388n; ten microcosmic j.s 82, 83, 
389, 396n, 411n, 420n, 428-60, 
428-60n, 558, 616, 618 
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Jibril: see Gabriel 

jidar 486, 486n 

jyfah 538 

jihad 125, 446; 7. akbar 84, 108, 125, 
498n, 500n; mujahadat bikr 87, 573 

jthah — phat 397; sirr aly. 404; phatan 
456n 

jit 305, 305n 

jim (letter) 233, 233n, 539-40 

jinn/jann = =269n, 276n, 350n, 365, 
365n, 395, 397n, 403n, 426, 426n, 
427n, 431n, 460n, 465, 465n, 485, 
485n, 500n, 537, 550, 566n, 614; 
Lord of the }. and mankind 537 

jins — aynas/juniis 251n, 253n, 358, 
374, 374n, 377n, 385, 389, 465, 
465n, 475n, 490n, 517, 517n; Aadrat 
al-a. 376, 377n; 7. al-anas 389n; 
Jj. Gli 392; 7. mutakhayyal 374 

jum — gram 400, 409n, 410, 410n 

jinah 402 

jism — asam/jusim 72n, 172, 209n, 
229n, 236n, 240n, 257n, 267, 383n, 
386, 397n, 410n, 449n, 458n, 490, 
529, 538, 551, 554, 560; 7. al-insan 
554n; 7. mukarram mutahhar 421; 
ma‘diumat al+y. 538; nda pjsm-i 479n 

journey 47, 52n, 62, 86n, 166n, 170, 
198, 246n, 250n, 315n, 449, 449n, 
481, 501n; j. of the heart 166, 
166n, 168, 171—2; journeying of the 
gnostics 560; see also night-journey 

joy 228, 228n, 279n, 404n, 418, 
443n, 451-2, 451n, 537, 541-2; two 
js 451, 451n 

ju =105 

aljiid 373, 381; 7. kul 
357, 357n 

Judaism/Jewish tenets (see also Jew -s 
wn Ind. III) 4n, 5n, 9n, 74n, 11 1n, 
125, 153n, 161n, 162, 218n, 310n, 
449n, 545 

judge 184, 380, 413n, 466, 520n, 
601, 603; upright j. 575n; the 
Judge 354n; the Wisest of j.s/rulers 
407, 415 

judgment 43, 156, 229, 253n, 273n, 
346n, 399n, 429n, 430n, 469n, 
471n, 537, 557, 559, 562, 571, 606, 
610-1, 613; final J. 24, 137, 182, 
192, 234n, 250n, 258n, 270n, 272n, 
282n, 295n, 296n, 303n, 310n, 
313n, 315n, 343n, 390n, 396n, 
399-400n, 406-7, 407n, 415n, 425n, 


371; al-Jud 
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435n, 436n, 444n, 465, 465n, 479n, 
497n, 530, 532, 539, 542, 611n, 
620; Lord of the J. 415n, 493n, 
497n; special/mystical j. 434-8; 
The Judgment (Tarot) 491n 

jumah 441n 

juman 520n 

jumhiir — jamahir 

junah =297n 

jund — ajnad 
518n, 559; jundi 
29 

Jupiter 440n, 443, 443n 

jusman 240n; jusmaniyah 89, 242, 
242n, 254n, 314, 621 

Just one, the 234, 234n, 354n 

justice 122, 133, 179, 182, 234, 234n, 
243, 347n, 404, 420, 493, 542, 555, 
559, 569; scale of j. 404-5 

juthman 240, 240n; juthmantyah 314n 

juththah 314, 314n 

jue — gz@ 243n, 312, 312n, 350, 
350n, 351n, 395; infikak aza’i-hi 
537; intizgam al-a. 532; juz’tyah 
55n, 152n, 183n 


88, 303, 304, 497n 


16, 16n, 26, 28, 238n, 
26; jundtyah 26, 


K 
Ka‘bah, the: see Ind. III 
al-Kabir 338 
Kada’/Kud@ 171, 17\1n, 247, 247n 
kaftl 126n, 234n, 301, 602n 
kafir -iin/kuffar 115, 125, 304n, 412n, 
426n, 571 
kahin 96n; kohén (Heb.) 96n 
k@inat 276 


kalam 3, 159, 364, 443n, 462n, 484n, 
509n; “lm al-k. 445n; k. Allah 546 

Kkalim 192n, 232n, 355, 481n; Kalim 
Allah (Moses) 133, 192, 232n, 
322n, 329, 330, 440n, 481n 

kalimah — kalimat/kaim 209n, 263, 
263n, 290, 333, 418n, 574, 589, 
604; jawami al-kalm 591, 600; &. 
Allah 275n, 333n, 514n, 516n, 
518n, 524, 524n; k. iahiyah 414; 
kalim sadqg 417, 417n; kalim tayyb 
449; nyad al-kalimat 333 

kalm = 263n 

kamal -at 160n, 354n, 378, 435, 553, 
599; ahi al-k. 346n; seat k. 347; 
labinat al-k. 552; kamalat al-insanityah 
451n 

kamil — kawamil 79, 82, 147, 428-9, 
451n, 559, 570, 606, 615n; kawamil 
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al-nuftis al-riahaniyah 557; al-kamil 
(metre) 53n, 56n, 153n, 188n 

kamm 261, 261n; kammiyah 261n 

kanisat al-dhahab: see Church of Gold 
in Ind. II 

kanz 73, 73n, 324n, 489, 491n, 560; 
k. khaft 488, 488n, 492n 

karam 15n, 63 

karamah — karamat 66, 131, 134, 
133-4n, 136, 136n, 140, 140n, 
262n, 302-3n, 323n, 357n, 436, 
436n, 438, 443, 551, 559, 602; 
ahl al-karamat 551; taj al-k. 560 

karim — kivam 355, 476n, 509 

karr 571; karrah 438-9, 439n; 
k. khastrah 382 

kasb 557 

kashf 50, 77, 228n, 229n, 286, 
288-9n, 294, 386, 424n, 429-30, 
440n, 441n, 442, 478n, 511n, 601; 
k. al-im@® 446; k. malakt 397; 
k. sahth 288n; sama’ al-k. 266n 

kathafah 409n, 410 

kathrah 263, 368, 403n 

katih — kuttab 25, 25n, 237, 237n, 
238n; al-Kkatib 443 

katm 176, 287, 288-9n, 380, 437, 
547; hyab al-k. 418; nda’ al-k. 285 

kawkab — kawakith = 233n, 400-2; &. 
al-ufil 54, 277, 277n; kawakib 
salikah 400n; tasytr al-kawakib = 233n 

kawn — akwan 11, 14n, 148n, 231n, 
236n, 240, 253n, 257, 263, 263n, 
272n, 294n, 301, 301n, 320n, 324, 
347, 349, 357, 358, 359, 361, 361n, 
362n, 366, 389n, 432, 454, 456n, 
457, 458, 459, 459n, 483n, 494, 
494n, 512, 515, 616, 617; a. al-hidthan 
239; asl al-a. 325; hawadith al-a. 
147, 242n, 263, 276, 606; k. akbar 
237, 382; k. asfal 404; k. al-nafs 
454; nafisat al-k. 554; naqgais al-k. 
340; rqq al-k. 257, 261; usul al-k. 
405; wujitd al-k. 422 

kawr — akwar 395, 395n, 414, 414n, 
428n, 439, 439n, 507, 507n, 618 

kayd =278n 

kayf 357, 394, 394n, 447, 447n; d2-la 
k. 255n, 348n; kayfiyah 337, 348, 
348n, 350, 367, 548, 548n, 555; &. 
al-insh?” 350; k. kitab al-ta’yin 399 

Kayvan (Per.) 443n 

kertib -m (Heb.) 185, 187, 187n, 
481n, 568n 
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key -s 264, 264n, 269n, 548, 579; 
k. to the secret script 576-8; k.s of 
the breaths 596; k.s of the unseen 
553; k.s of the world of spirits 548; 
k.s to the treasuries of the earth 
600; primary k.s 275n; secondary 
k.s 274, 274n 

kha@ (letter) 495, 495n, 531, 531n, 
539-40; kh@-fa’-jim (letters) 9, 
179n, 233, 233n, 539 

khabar — akhbar 127, 261n, 274n, 
285n, 302, 310n, 364, 366, 394, 
394n, 491, 505, 505n, 511, 511n; 
kh. sahih 519 

khabir 355, 355n; al-Khabir 
351n, 358, 413, 464, 480 

khadim 302n; kh. al-sayadah 219; 
khadim 94n, 363, 484n 

al-Khadir: see Ind. III 

khafa? 547; khaft al-sirr 384, 468n; 
khafiyat 358n 

khaffash =255n 

al-khafif (metre) 19n, 43n 

khal mukarramah aswad 496 

khala# 391, 391n, 394, 401n 

Khalad 320n 

Khalaf 109 

khalas — akhlas 

Khalid 193n 

khalifah — khulafa? \7n, 91, 94n, 109n, 
158n, 288-9n, 293n, 330n, 418, 
437, 466n, 467, 471n, 617, 623; 
hadrat al-kh. 437; kh. Allah 91, 
122, 184, 440n, 462n; kh. baytt 
480, 480n; kh. matlab 472; kh. 
al-nabi/al-rasul 56n, 110; kh. nagqis 
472; kh. al-sadiq 293; khulafa’ 
al-anby@ 546; khulafa rashidun 5n; 
ma‘nfat al-kh. wa-l-khatm 84n, 419 

Khalil 37n, 335n, 497n, 501, 591 

al-khalig 337, 347, 347n, 350n, 365n, 
448-9, 449n, 513, 513n; Kh. al-dalal 
342n 

khaliqah — khala’iq  413n, 424, 424n, 
589; tafawut al-khala’iqg 424 

khahs 558, 569 

khalg 43n, 115, 229n, 264n, 269n, 
303, 308n, 345n, 348n, 350, 350n, 
352, 355n, 362n, 371, 372, 379, 
387n, 389n, 409, 444, 516, 516n, 
525, 525n, 543, 555, 558, 558n; 
‘Glam al-kh. 411; kh. Allah 350; kh. 
al—arsh 432; kh. jadid 444n; kh. 
al-Quran 131; zahir khalqi-ka 487 

khalwah 35, 67n 


351, 


4992n 
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kKhamsah 586 

khandaqg 579 

khangah 196n 

Khariism/Khariite tenets (see also 
Kharyite -s m Ind. IIIf) 119, 445n 

khassah — khawass 22n, 152n, 297n, 
397n, 539, 566; khawass Allah 298n; 
kKhawass al-anbya@ 594; khasstyat 
al-wwjiid 362n 

khatam — khawatim 57n, 59n, 138n, 
147, 284, 417, 508, 561; kh. al-atba‘ 
57n; kh. al-awlad 57n, 594n, 609; 
kh. al-awliya’/al-walayah: see the Seal 
of the saints/sainthood; kh. al-imadmah 
55, 279, 547,572; kh. mithalt jusmani 
297; kh. al-nabtyin/ al-anbiya’/ 
al-nubtiwah 12\n, 230n, 326, 355, 
474n, 594, 603, 607; kh. mzalt riuhani 
297; kh. al-nubitwah al-mutlagah 595; 
kh. al-rusul 146, 605; kh. al-tawfiq 
wa-l-hidayah 556; kh. ummat-ka 
418; kh. al-walayah al-Muhammadiyah 
571; kh. walt 527n; kh. al-wasiyin 
121n; kh. wila@yat al-awhya’ 604; 
rasiil/ walt kh. 146, 605; khatim 
(instrumental) 297, 297n, 475n; 
al-Khatemi (name) 14n 

khattb 290; kh. mughnb 290 

khatir — khawatiy 27, 64n, 431n, 432n; 
khawatr uwal 431, 431n 

khatm — akhtam/khutiim/khitam 83, 84, 
84n, 93n, 139n, 152n, 288-9n, 291, 
306n, 380, 418, 419, 422, 437, 474, 
474n, 475n, 480n, 507n, 521, 541, 
567n, 572; kh. akhir al-zaman 572; 
kh. al-awltya’/al-walayah: see the Seal 
of the saints/sainthood; kh. a‘zam 
282n; kh. al-inba@? 422n; kh. kamil 
239n; kA. karim 476n; kh. khass 
541, 568, 569; kh. al-khitam 567, 
567n; kh. al-magamat 526; kh. 
mukarram 508; kh. al-waldyah 
al-Muhammad: 603; khidmat al-kh. 
541; khitam al-awly@ 567; hwa 
al-kh. 87, 294; ma‘rifat kh. al-awliya@ 
601-4, 601-4n; niir al-kh. 418; sahib 
al-khatmayn 296 

khatrah — khatarét 404, 404n, 457n; kA. 
mustaghnqah 457; khatarat al-amani 
wa-l-awham 521; khatarat al-shayatin 
457n 

khatun 33 

khawary = 542 

khawang 262n, 303n; kh./kharg al-adat 
485n, 559 
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khayal 242n, 339n, 341, 367, 367n, 
469n, 490n, 565, 624; adhwagq al-kh. 
565n 

khayr 285n, 304, 333, 333n, 351, 
378n, 410, 425n, 453, 484n, 501n, 
527n 

khidmat al-khatm 541; kh. al-shaykh 
105 

al-Khidr: see al-Khadir in Ind. HI 

khilafah 91n, 109, 113, 118, 120, 121, 
181, 181n, 237, 405, 405-6n; Aullat 
al-kh. 342n; kh. kubra 540, 541; 
thawb al-kh. wa-l-wilayah 342, 342n 

khilalah 406, 406n, 555 

khirqah 106n 

khisal khatm al-awlya’ 537 

khitab 288, 290, 395, 481n, 498n; 
kh. al-hidayah 446 

khitam 57n, 281n, 334, 475n, 509, 
601; kh. al-awlwya? 475n, 567; 
khitamah = 57n, 293n 

khizinah — khaz@in 228n; kh. surri-hi 
394; khaza’in al-ard 600 

Khosrau (Kisra) 5495 


khubr 384, 592, 592n 
khullah/khillah 130, 130n, 497n; magam 
al-kh. 497 


Khulq/khulug — akhlag 90, 269n, 277, 
316, 316n, 408, 424n, 513, 525, 
525n, 597n, 598, 600; a. dahtyah 
608; Ausn al-a. 597n; kh. ‘azim 
598; makanm al-a. 597, 597n; 
tahdhib akhlagi-ht =334n 

khunnas 443, 443-4n; al-Khannas 


440n 
kKhuntha 328n, 617 
khuriy 445, 539 
khustif 539 
khusis 291, 599n; khusiistyah 361n 
kKhutbah 61, 283n, 290n, 589 
kibrya@ 375 
kifah = 322n 


kilmah/kilamah — kilam 506, 506n 

king -s/ruler -s/regent -s 17, 19n, 21, 
21n, 27, 29, 64n, 121, 142, 185, 
239, 241, 241n, 244n, 264, 276n, 
277n, 289n, 290n, 297, 331n, 392n, 
417, 422, 422n, 423n, 425n, 432, 
437, 437n, 451, 497n, 549, 554, 
602n, 616; the King (God) 331n, 
333n, 390, 438n, 546, 573, 598; 
Greek master-k. 566; kingship/ 
royal authority 181, 593n 

kingdom -s 35n, 243, 257, 257n, 
261n, 270, 270n, 275, 322n, 390, 
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390n, 403, 415, 422n, 423n, 451-2, 
452n, 541; cycle of the k. 593; 
human k. 274, 361, 468n, 475n; 
k. of God 492n; k. of heaven 
570, 597n; k. of the heavens and 
the earth 566; k.s of man 397; 
mighty k. 390, 390n; mortal k. 
427 

kitab — kutub/mukatabat 76n, 168-9, 
277n, 288, 300n, 316, 435n, 441n, 
463, 463n; al-Aitab: see Qur’an in 
Ind. II; &. gla 396, 396n; k. Allah 
441; k. ‘aziz 93, 506, 508, 559; k. 
jam 395n, 396; k. makhtiim 299; 
k. makniin 402; k. marqiim 435n; k. 
mastur 170; k. mubin 396n; k. 
al-Rabb/ Rabbi-hi =396n, 402n; k. 
sahih 463, 463n; k. al-ta‘yin 399; 
kitaban 377, 435; kullt al-k. 3995; 
umm al-k. 91, 396, 396n, 402n, 
463n, 468, 468-9n; kitabah 113n 

hitman al-asrar 491 

kwan 516 

knower -s_ 139n, 156 159, 229n, 
307n, 458n, 482, 537, 611n; gnosis 
of the kn. 458; kn./-s of God 
605, 611, 612; Knowing One/ 
Knower, the 94n, 139n, 229, 339, 
347, 351, 355-6, 359n, 362, 362n, 
363, 363n, 364n, 365, 365n, 366, 
366n, 370, 480n, 540, 599; Kn. 
of the secret 479, 479n 

knowledge 43, 5In, 54, 89, 94n, 121, 
122, 124, 133, 133n, 139, 146, 147, 
148, 150, 152, 154, 155n, 168, 
190n, 191, 195, 229n, 230n, 231n, 
233n, 239, 249n, 261, 261n, 262, 
271n, 273, 273n, 281n, 282n, 283n, 
285n, 286n, 291, 291n, 298n, 
304-5, 304n, 305n, 307n, 311, 
322n, 323, 323n, 331n, 332, 334, 
334n, 336, 336n, 337, 337n, 338n, 
339, 339n, 340, 342, 344n, 345, 
347, 347n, 350, 354n, 358n, 359n, 
362n, 363, 363n, 367, 368, 368n, 
373n, 381, 386, 386n, 394n, 397n, 
399, 424n, 425, 429n, 430n, 431n, 
433n, 435n, 440n, 443, 443n, 446, 
451, 451n, 458n, 471, 471n, 474n, 
476n, 488n, 489, 489n, 494n, 496n, 
505, 514n, 515, 518n, 521, 521n, 
522, 533, 540, 543, 546, 549, 550, 
551, 552, 554, 559, 560, 563, 569, 
592, 592n, 596n, 604-5, 605n, 606, 
606n, 607, 607n, 608, 612, 613, 
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615n, 624; absolute/certain kn. 
431, 431n, 523n; concealed/esoteric 
kn. 354, 435n, 592; kn. of the 
Divine gifts 608-9; perfect kn. 
428-31, 429n; source of kn. 543; 
third path of kn. 
428 

kufy 82n, 371, 412n, 415n, 482n 

kuhl 474n 

al-kull 467; kulliyah 267, 591 

kumin 373 

Kun 319n, 334n, 352, 368n, 394, 
394n, 400n, 414n, 516n 

kundalint (Skt.) 193n 

kunh = 332, 332n, 335n, 336, 337, 459, 
459n 

kunyah 14n, 40-1, 40n, 41n, 286n 

al-kurst 169n, 187, 255n, 394, 394n, 
399, 402, 554 

kuriir 571; fana’ madlil al-k. 539 

kustif 444 


L 

La ilaha ila Liah = 314n, 499n 

Labbay-ka 171n, 247n, 314 

labinah — labin 149, 606; L. al-kamal 
552 

ladhdhat ma‘na-hu 560; 1. qurbi-hi 452 

ladun 124, 126, 240n, 489, 489n; 
ladunt 124, 240n 

lafz — alfaz 133, 228n, 235n, 355, 
460, 484 

lahab — luhab 408, 408n 

lahig 94n, 291n, 309n, 381, 381n, 
422, 623 

lahat 242n, 525n, 540; lahat 
lahiitiyah 554 

la” 365, 365n, 366n 

lam (letter) 430n, 431, 431n 

lam§ 266n, 317n; lam‘ah 342n 

lamh 266n; lamhah 175, 217, 244n, 
255n, 339n, 341n 

lami‘ah — lawami 266n 

lamma 246n, 388n, 484n, 499 

Lammergeer 169n, 184 

lamp 146n, 295-6, 296n, 305, 434n, 
453-9, 454n, 455n, 456n, 457n, 
458n, 542, 558, 605n 

land -s_ 4, 19, 27, 59, 70, 73, 74, 
102n, 163n, 169, 170, 170n, 173, 
218, 267n, 542; blessed |. of Syria 
567; 1. of body/bodies 267, 268, 
268n; |. of death/the dead _ 173, 


247n; 


124; universal kn. 
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291n; |. of reality 520n; 1. of the 
gathering-place 520n; |. of the soul 
254n; this sacred 1. 524 

lagab 14, 14n, 40n, 132-3, 158, 165n, 
203n 

last 383, 383n, 529, 530n, 570, 594, 
609; |. day 87, 234, 234n, 250n, 
283n, 296, 444, 444n, 450-I1n, 
463n, 464n, 540, 575; 1. of creation 
389; |. of the saints 603n; the Last 
173 

al-Lat 230n 

al-Latif 413 

law -s, Divine 44, 52n, 57, 58, 72n, 
91, 107, 110, 117, 117-8n, 119n, 
125, 130, 132n, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
152, 153n, 155, 157, 161, 161n, 
170, 172, 178n, 239n, 241, 241n, 
243, 246n, 247n, 261n, 281n, 284n, 
286n, 287n, 291n, 298n, 310n, 
366n, 378n, 393n, 397, 397n, 398n, 
420n, 430n, 436n, 444, 453, 456n, 
463n, 479n, 485n, 489, 490, 495n, 
496n, 503, 505n, 513, 521n, 522n, 
541, 546, 551n, 557, 566, 570, 591, 
594n, 595, 598, 598n, 599, 600n, 
603, 603n, 606, 606n, 610, 612; 1. 
of Muhammad _ 599, 602, 603, 607; 
]. of nature 610; sanctity of the 1. 
591; sword of the |. 546; wind of 
the 1. 172, 269, 269n 

lawgiver/legislator (prophet) 72n, 132, 
147, 155-6, 159, 453, 407n, 546, 
600n, 612 

lawgiving/legislation (see also éashri‘) 
147, 154, 156, 322n, 519n, 605, 611 

lawh — alwah 247n; lL. mahfuz 271n, 
395n, 399, 399n, 431, 431n; dhat a. 
399n; lawhiyah 441 

lawmat al-l@im 597n; lawwamah 
490n, 566n 

layl 175, 175n, 322n, 379, 396, 419; 
l. ardi-ha 414; 1 ghaybi-hi 373, 
373n; 1. al-nawasht 380; nawashi I-l. 
619; laylah — layal™ 315n, 503n; 
l. al-bar@ah 53\n; layal l-muhag 
169n, 345, 345n; 1. al-gadr 19-20, 
19n, 319n, 434, 435n 

leader 16n, 17, 21, 84n, 86n, 89, 
103, 109, 121, 177, 179, 183, 235n, 
239, 281, 286n, 310, 330, 390, 
425n, 463-6, 466n, 471n, 498n, 
909, 595n; comprehensive |. 366, 
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367, 367n; the Leader-astray 571; 
l. in prayer 462n, 466; 1. of 
mankind 470 

left 37, 37n, 61, 283n, 297, 297n, 
357n, 367n, 378, 407, 407n, 435-6, 
435n, 436n, 457, 463n, 548, 548n, 


590, 623; imam of the |. 37, 37n, 
548, 548n 

legist -s/jurist -s 137-8n, 156n, 218, 
490n 

Leo 19n 


lexicographer -s/lexicologist -s_ 113, 
114n, 188n, 190n 

Libra 444 

life 232, 234n, 238, 243n, 259, 260n, 
276, 290, 291n, 315, 338n, 350, 
350n, 353n, 386, 391n, 397n, 427n, 
431n, 443, 443n, 477n, 479n, 489n, 
502, 502n, 512n, 533, 543, 550, 
551, 559, 560, 562, 575, 596, 607, 
615; holy 1. 440; 1. of this world 
311; the Life-giver 365n, 370 

light -s 81, 99n, 106, 115, 122, 123, 
131n, 183, 195, 228n, 229, 229n, 
232n, 246n, 249, 255n, 262, 265, 
265n, 266n, 267n, 269, 269n, 273, 
273n, 277, 277n, 278, 278n, 280, 
281, 284, 284n, 285, 285n, 291, 
295-6, 296n, 298, 302, 302n, 307, 
307n, 310, 310n, 313n, 319n, 320, 
321, 324, 331, 331n, 339n, 357n, 
367n, 372n, 373, 383n, 393, 394, 
400, 401n, 402, 409, 409n, 415n, 
417, 419, 424, 426, 426n, 428, 
430n, 433n, 434, 434n, 447, 447n, 
450, 453-9, 455n, 474n, 486, 514n, 
515, 543, 546-7, 549, 554, 556, 
558, 559, 566n, 579, 586, 590, 591, 
624; dark |. 558; descendent I. 
404, 404n; Divine/prophetic/ 
Muhammadan L. (see also the 
Muhammadan Reality) 54, 55, 80, 
121n, 122, 122n, 134, 148, 187-8, 
231, 278, 324n, 326n, 356n, 357, 
357n, 372n, 373n, 381n, 393n, 426, 
426n, 458n, 477n, 479, 542, 621, 
623; house of ls 312; inner I. 
148; 1. of gnosis 434n, 453-60, 
453-60n; |. sent-forth 54, 278; |. of 
the Seal 418, 477n; 1. of the truth 
477, 477n; |. of “There is nothing 
like unto Him” 416; Lord of 1. 
513; l-wisdom 579; Muhammadan 
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ls 401; orient of the ls 
sovereign |. 426; two Ls 
456n, 522, 522n, 558, 590 

lightning 174, 209, 217, 267, 299, 
339, 339n, 341 

likeness/equivalent 11, 82, 149, 227, 
242, 376, 376n, 405, 405-6n, 412, 
413n, 446n, 495, 575, 600 


394: 
316, 456, 


lion 187n, 478, 478n 
liga’ 134, 260n, 334, 385, 591; 
hadrat al-l. 334; 1 ‘a = 538; 1 


al-mahbib/al-Mahbib 456n, 
559; 1. Rabbi-ha 451] 

san 102n, 283n, 421n; 1. al-amr 
421; 1. dhat 464; 1. al-dhikr 421n; 
l. al-hal =353n, 421n, 464, 464n; 7. 
haqq/al-Haqqg 548, 598; 1. al-istinba’ 
418; 1. al-shirk 516 

Living, the 339, 370, 444n, 615, 
615n 

lwa@ 283, 524; 1. al-hamd wa-l-ni‘mah 
355; 1. al-khatm 87, 294; 1 mushnq 
499; 1. al-walayah 506, 508 

logic 81, 253n, 282n 

logos 80, 81n, 99n, 148, 324n, 333n, 
372n, 384n, 477n, 498n, 524n 

lord 316n, 385, 419, 421, 422n, 
451n, 515n, 557, 564, 573, 
592n, 615n; Lord, the (al-Rabb/ 
al-Mawla/al-Sayyid) 85, 115n, 116, 
123n, 126, 127, 128, 136n, 141n, 
156, 173n, 193, 193n, 228n, 229, 
233, 248n, 254, 265, 265n, 269, 
273n, 278, 279n, 286, 286n, 290, 
310, 311, 316n, 320, 323, 323n, 
326, 334n, 337n, 344, 350, 355n, 
356n, 358n, 365n, 372, 385, 395-6, 
396n, 421n, 428n, 451, 451n, 469n, 
478, 478n, 481, 487n, 500, 501, 
507n, 513n, 514n, 515, 515n, 537, 
540, 544, 548, 551, 570, 575, 589, 
590n, 592, 598, 602, 611, 612, 622, 
623; book of his L. 396n; day of 
the L. 281, 281n; L. of eternal 
refuge 525; L. of light 513; 1. of 
the children of Adam _ 608; L. of 
the house 255n, 315; L. of the jun 
and mankind 537; L. of the 
Judgment 415n, 493n, 497n; |. of 
the prophets/saints 524; 1. of the 
world/mankind/the children of 
Adam 421, 450-1, 450-In, 563; 
l. of two dominions 522 
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lordship 330, 330n, 402n, 449, 567, 
608; 1. of eternity 329 

lote-tree of the furthest boundary, the: 
see sidrat al-muntaha 

love 54, 73, 89, 113n, 125n, 129n, 
130, 134, 138, 138n, 140, 174n, 
238n, 277, 277n, 308n, 312n, 317n, 
320, 320n, 423n, 430n, 434, 441n, 
457, 478n, 479, 479n, 481, 481n, 
515, 542, 549, 573; 1. of the world 
938; secret of my 1. 559-60; winds 
of |. and desire 558 

lover 174n, 245, 285n, 335, 434n, 
478, 478n, 479, 479n, 544, 559, 
573n; |. of himself 434 

lubab 244, 413, 469n, 579; hadrat 
al-l. 469 

lubb — albdb 190n, 244n, 254n, 332, 
385, 385n, 487, 614n 

Lucifer 192 

lughah 97n; L. al-ins 306 

lwlw — lal? 346n, 372n, 486n, 
520n; bahr al-laali 380; 1. makniin 
88, 307n; lwlwah 80n, 244, 246n, 
388, 388n, 392n, 428n, 618; 
l. lahigah 94, 527n, 623 

lusiis al-nuftis 475n 

lutf 378n; 1 al-Qadim 431 

ITwan-bird 184-5 


M 
ma 388n, 391, 412n; m. al-‘arsh 
388n 
m@ab 437n 
maad 242n 
ma?’an 357, 357n; al-Ma”’an 357n 
maagl 242 


ma‘ashy al-anbya@ 132-3 
mab‘ath 130 — 
mabn™ — maban” 385, 466 


mabid 228n, 282n, 365, 559; 
al-Ma‘bid 337, 344, 344-5n, 
365n, 430; ma‘nfat al-M. 326 

macrocosm, the (“alam/kawn akbar/ kabir) 
11, 83, 84n, 92, 195, 237, 238n, 
240, 244, 244n, 301n, 358n, 359n, 
361n, 372, 376n, 377n, 383, 383n, 
388n, 390n, 434n, 586, 615n, 620, 
621; secrets of the m. 382 

maddah — mawadd 353, 410n, 431, 
453, 453n, 555, 609, 617, 618; 

m. bahr 453n, 609n; m. haba’iyah 
552; m. al-hagigah al-asliyah 420; 
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m. al-islam 453n, 609n; m. al-shams 
454n; m. sharifah mukammalah 427, 
428n 

madhalah 229n 

madhbih 560, 560n 

madhhab — madhahib 9n, 42, 43, 43n, 
44n, 88, 258, 258n, 295, 295n, 303, 
308, 336n, 350, 350n, 489, 490; 
m. al-shaykh 560 

madhkir 135n 

madin 150, 607; m. al-imamah 501; 
m. surri-ht wa-anwari-hi = 559 

madinah — mada@’in 500, 502n; bab 
al-m. 499, 587; fath al-m. 498-9; 
mada’in nafsi-ht 501; m. al-insaniyah 
277n, 559, 579; m. kubra 500; m. 
al-rasil 500n; m. Riimiyah 259n; m. 
wujitd-t 241n; madinah-talisman 
203, 208n, 498n, 499, 587-8, 573, 
579, 586-8 

ma‘dim -at 430n, 538 

mafatth: see miftah 

mafgid 452, 452n 

mafrid 269n 

maftih 264n 

maftim 322n 

maf<ul (wazn) 
al-m. 350 

maghfirah 528 

al-maghnd 171, 248 

maghnatis al-qulab 263n, 472n 

maghnb — maghanb 86, 137n, 175, 
177n, 258, 487, 487n, 539; 
al-Maghrib (the West): see Ind. II; 
inner M. 447n; ‘anga’ al-m. 566, 
568-70; fath al-m. 175; m. 
al-muiamma 54, 183, 278, 623; m. 
al-shams 55n, 190n, 566n; shams 
al-m. 54, 177, 179n, 286, 291n, 
294, 310n, 487n, 493, 569; 
maghnbiyah 183n, 282, 282n 

Magnanimous, the 357 

Magog: see Gog and Magog 

mahadbah = 253n 

mahabbah_ 134, 269n, 277n, 481n, 549, 
558; riyah al-m. 558; sirr mahabbat-i 
559; tashawwug al-m. 312n; mahabbat 
(Per.) 113n 

mahayah 246n, 255, 543; m. al-‘abd ila 
Ligh 543; m. bayd@ 259, 259n 

mahall 176, 229n, 279, 289, 293n, 
297, 300n, 301, 301n, 383n, 393, 
401, 401n, 410n, 416, 433, 439, 


139, 139n, 350; nafs 
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455, 458n, 563, 576; m. al-haqq 
313, 488, 488n; m. al-tfsha’ wa-l-katm 
380, 437; m. al-thsa@’ 403; m. 
al-ilham 307; m. al-najah wa-l-fawz 
491; m. al-shaghaf 558; m. al-ta‘addud 
wa-l-khathrah 403n; m. al-tadwin 
wa-l-tastir 27\n; m. al-takwir 453; 
tathir mahalh-ka 341, 341n 

mahag 445 

mahbib 559; al-Mahbib (God) 59, 
285n, 456n; liga’ al-m./al-M. 456n, 
559 

mahd 61n, 574n 

Mahdi, the 5-7, 5n, 7n, 11, 13n, 
17n, 36, 37n, 54, 55, 55n, 56n, 
57n, 83, 84n, 85, 85n, 86, 87, 87n, 
88, 92, 93, 93n, 137, 143, 149, 
150n, 154, 176-9, 176—-9n, 180, 
182-4, 183n, 190, 190n, 218, 
231-5, 23ln, 233n, 238-9, 239n, 
240, 240n, 244n, 249-50n, 253n, 
257, 258n, 259n, 262n, 265n, 268n, 
273n, 278n, 280n, 281n, 284, 284n, 
286, 288-9n, 291n, 293, 293n, 
294-5, 294n, 300n, 309n, 310n, 
312n, 315n, 324n, 325, 326, 326n, 
328n, 330n, 364n, 390n, 405-6n, 
413n, 415, 415n, 416, 417n, 418, 
418n, 422—-3n, 425n, 433n, 436n, 
437, 437n, 462n, 463n, 466n, 467n, 
468n, 472, 472n, 475n, 476—7n, 
480n, 481n, 482n, 483n, 484, 484n, 
487n, 492n, 493n, 495n, 496n, 499, 
501, 501n, 508, 508n, 509n, 511n, 
516n, 518, 518n, 520n, 522n, 524n, 
527, 527n, 53ln, 545, 547, 557, 
561n, 562, 563, 568, 569, 570n, 
571, 572, 573, 574n, 593n, 594n, 
599n, 600, 604, 622, 624; M. of 
your being 545; time of the M. 
623; walt m. 572; zaman al-M. 
527n; mahdtyah 154, 178n 

mahfuz al-mashahid 590n 

mahiyah 321n, 337, 337n, 345, 347, 
349, 367, 616; ‘ayn al-m. 442 

mahr 90, 316, 316n, 320n 

al-mahshar 192, 539; ard al-m. 520n 

mahsis 81, 382, 485n 

mahtid 61; nabawt al-m. 295, 295n; 
ruhadni al-m. 593 

mahya‘ 303 

majal 367 

mad 434, 450 
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majesty 235n, 254, 303n, 321, 321n, 
337-8, 339n, 450, 554, 555, 573, 
586, 591; presence of m. 378, 
378n, 553, 590 

majlis 285, 286n, 289n, 322n 

majma‘ al-asrar 558; m. al-ansab 572n; 
m. al-bahrayn 170n, 494, 494n, 
496n, 546 

majymal 552 

mamiiS 305, 551 

makan 228n, 317, 358n, 367n, 389n, 
459n, 479n, 558; m. shargt 517n; 
makanah 512, 514 

makanm al-akhlag ma‘a Liah 597, 597n 

makhd 308, 380; makhdah 380 

makhdiim 26 

makhliiqg — makhalig 345n, 350n; 
m. Allah 350; makhlugat 544 

makhtim 5, 58, 85, 88, 281n, 299, 
537 

makin 498 

makniin al-anwadr 393; m. ghaybi-h 
447; m. hikmati-ka 418 

makrih 235n 

mal — amwal 501, 501n, 502 

mala’ 391n 

mala ala — ‘ulwit 
403, 416 

malak — mala’tkah/amlak 115, 243-4n, 
270n, 289, 289n, 330, 330n, 333n, 
386n, 390n, 392, 392n, 397n, 417, 
422n, 440n, 500n, 603, 616, 616n; 
‘awalim al-a. 402; mala°tkat 
al-gadamayn 424; mala’tkat al-taqayyud 
399, 399n; mala’ikat al-taskhir 590; 
tanzil al-m. 425; ‘uytin al-a. 392n, 
432, 432n; wasttat m. 397n, 556; 
malakiyah 45\n 

malakit 261, 261n, 296n, 397n, 540; 
m. al-samawat wa-l-ard 566 

malam — maahm 273n; ma‘alim 
hikami-ht 506 

malamah 151n; malamit 539; 
Malamite tenets 397n, 479n, 480n 

malhamah — malahim 258n, 310n, 552 

mahk — muluk 16n, 34n, 243-4n, 
289n, 330n, 386n, 392n, 422, 
422n, 425n, 554, 616; dawrat m. 
422; m. asnad 297; m. al-rih 451; 
m. Rimi 566; al-Mahk 390; M. 
Avzam 546; M. al-mulik 333n; 
mulik al-tawa@’if 17 

malik mugtadir 573 


269n, 392, 392n, 
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al-Mahk 497n, 569; M. al-mulk 497n; 
M. yawm al-din 497n; al-Wahid 
al-M. 497 

Malikism/Mahkite tenets (see also 
Malikite -s mm Ind. Hl} 22n, 44 

malim -at 139n, 394; m. ghurtirt 557 

mamlakah 26\n, 270n, 275n, 390n, 
397, 403, 415n, 422n; m. al-‘abd 
al-insant 361; m. insantyah 274; 
m. ‘uzma 390 

mamim 462, 462n 

man/mankind 11, 19, 43, 54n, 56n, 
79-83, 80-In, 82n, 87, 89n, 110, 
lliln, 115, 134, 135, 136, 140, 
145n, 151, 152, 153n, 155, 156, 
171n, 175, 187, 187n, 194n, 195, 
227, 230n, 232n, 236n, 237, 237n, 
238n, 239n, 240, 241, 242, 242n, 
243n, 247-8n, 249n, 250, 250n, 
253n, 254, 254n, 261n, 269, 269n, 
270n, 272n, 276n, 277n, 284n, 291, 
294, 295n, 296, 299n, 301, 301n, 
303, 305n, 308, 308n, 310, 315n, 
318, 321n, 325n, 327, 329, 331n, 
339, 341, 343-4n, 344, 346n, 351n, 
355n, 356n, 357n, 359, 359n, 361, 
361n, 362n, 363n, 365, 365n, 366n, 
367, 367n, 372, 374, 374n, 376n, 
379n, 381n, 382n, 383n, 384, 384n, 
385, 385n, 389n, 392n, 395n, 396n, 
397n, 402n, 405n, 407n, 408n, 410, 
412, 414n, 415, 415n, 420n, 421n, 
424, 424n, 426n, 428, 428n, 429, 
429n, 430, 430n, 431n, 432-8, 
434n, 440, 444n, 446-60, 446n, 
451n, 452n, 461, 462n, 464n, 465, 
465n, 467, 467n, 470, 471n, 
476-7n, 479 479n, 480n, 484, 485n, 
490, 490n, 492n, 493n, 497-8, 
498n, 515, 525, 528, 537, 539, 540, 
541, 543, 550, 551-2, 554, 558, 
559, 565n, 566n, 569, 570, 579, 
586, 593n, 594n, 595, 596n, 597n, 
597, 609, 610, 610n, 611, 614, 620, 
621; animal m. 380n, 406n; 
definition of m. 551; leader of m. 
470; lord of m. 450-1n; m. from 
Tabriz, the: see Tabriz, the m. from 
un Ind. IV; m. in the water 495; 
m. of ignorance 341; m. well- 
proportioned 351n, 593n; m.’s 
portion 386-7, 428, 431n, 460; 
m.’s two origins 484-5, 484—-5n; 
mirror of man 604; perfect man 


(ensan kamil) 79, 82, 102n, 145n, 
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184, 187n, 229n, 272n, 301n, 
325-6n, 339n, 354n, 355-63, 356n, 
359n, 361n, 362n, 364n,382n, 383, 
383n, 385n, 395n, 405-7, 406n, 
451n, 468, 485n, 494n, 539, 547, 
555, 559, 560, 570, 571, 603; 
portion of m. 386-7, 428, 431n, 
460; reality of m. 566; son of m. 
297n; states of m. 396, 398n; 
stations of m. 396-9, 396 9n; 
transcendence of m. 485; worlds 
of m. 396, 397n 

al-man‘ wa-l-hajr 599 

manafii 366, 366n 

Manah 230n 

manam 41, 65n, 149n, 288n 

man® — maan™ 97, 97n, 155, 171, 
171n, 209n, 228n, 235n, 236n, 244, 
244n, 248, 267n, 290n, 331n, 349, 
377, 377n, 383, 385, 389, 389n, 
396, 398n, 411n, 424n, 460, 464, 
484, 489n, 490, 537, 560, 599; 
huyat m. 248; m. al-dahr 483n; 
manawi 485n 

managib 120, 127, 522n 

manar 506n 

Manichaeism 100 

Manifest, the 173, 357n, 614n 

manifestation 5n, 33, 44, 84n, 90n, 
145n, 157, 173, 174, 174n, 176, 
276n, 285n, 322, 372n, 382n, 387, 
387n, 396n, 411, 413n, 422n, 432n, 
453n, 458n, 479n, 482n, 492n, 
493n, 494, 541, 565, 568, 570, 571, 
573, 593; m. of the source/essence 
422: world of m. 493 

mann 357n; al-Mannan 357n 

mansib. 515, 524, 524n; m. sharif 474; 
mansiban 484 

mansik — manastk 
250n 

mansttkh = 237n, 621 

mansir -tin 518n, 590n 

manzar 364, 392 

manzil — manazil 316, 346n, 360n, 
394, 402, 438-9; fasl al-manazil 
545; manazil al-qulub 454; m. al-qutb 
548; m. al-sirr 548; m. al-umana’ 
334; manzilah ~ manzilat 155, 176, 
176n, 343, 353, 381, 396, 396n, 
398, 420, 450, 454n, 462, 467, 514, 
604; m. Harin 72n; m. tanzih 
al-tawhid 232n 

magabir 31 

magad 183n, 283; m. al-imamah 547; 


171, 248, 249n, 
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m. sidqg 313, 313n, 438, 438n, 453, 
471, 488, 488n, 548, 573, 598 

magalid 548; m. alam al-arwah 548 

magam -at 12n, 74n, 172n, 195, 
228n, 248, 260n, 265n, 266n, 269n, 
274, 279, 282n, 291, 295, 295n, 
297n, 304-5, 313n, 316, 324, 324n, 
340, 375, 383 398n, 428, 428n, 429, 
434, 438, 441n, 443, 446, 452, 
481n, 497, 506, 506n, 508n, 515, 
519, 548n, 560, 561, 590, 599; 
khatm al-magamat 526; m. ahadt 
540; m. asam 473; m. ali 489, 
506, 540; m. al-awliya’ 509; m. 
al-bahr 312n; m. barzakht 496; m. 
Ibrahim 253n, 497, 497n; m. 
ikhtisast/ikhtisasi-ht 436, 600; m. illz 
493-4, 494n, 618; m. al-idq@ 
wa-l-ilham 490; m. al-inb@ 422; m. 
al-istwa 364, 364n, 433; m. 
al-wyan 507; m. alyalal 303n, 334; 
m. aljamal 303n; m. al-khullah 497; 
m. mda la yugalu 282n; m. mahil 
70-3, 70n; m. Muhammad 591; 
m. al-mushahadah wa-l-ta‘yin 424; m. 
al-nubiiwah 556; m. al-qurbah 70n, 
72-3, 72-3n, 87n, 152n, 159n, 
°231n, 265n, 398n, 612n, 622; m. 
al-sam 264; m. al-tahaqqug 446; m. 
al-tamkin 415; m. al-tanzth 278; m. 
al-udaba@ 334; magamat al-ahadtyah 
401; maqgamat (genre) 96n, 97 

magil 602n; m. al-hubb/al-ghayz 602n 

magsid — magasid 258, 258n, 490, 
497n; ma‘siim al-magasid 590n 

ma‘giul 81, 382, 472, 472n 

maradt® 322n 

margarites (Gr.) 

mand 243-4n 

ma‘rifah — maGnf 77, 176, 244n, 246n, 
265, 277n, 304, 324n, 335n, 337, 
408, 456n, 458n, 469n, 505n; 
maratib al-m. 531; m. al-dhat 326n, 
330-1, 617; m. al-khalifah wa-l-khatm 
84n, 419; m. khatm al-awlya’ 601-4, 
601-4n; m. al-Ma‘bid 326, 326n; m. 
Salman 572n; m. al-sarf 294; m. 
yagut ahmar 335; niir al-m. 453-4, 
456; sama’ al-m. 411 

mary 426, 426n 

mayan 372n; mayanah — mananat 
80n, 82, 83, 83n, 388, 388n, 389, 
392n, 411n, 428n, 432n, 450n, 618 

mam 389n, 467, 467n, 612 

markab thsast 496 


388n 
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markaz 319n 

markh wood 324, 324n, 443n, 624 

marm™” 497n 

margabah 268n 

marnage 34, 75, 89-90, 90n, 118n, 
175, 309n, 312, 312n, 320, 320n, 
434n, 573 

Mars 440n, 443, 443n 

martabah — maratih 176, 254n, 353, 
381, 396, 397, 450, 507, 508, 555, 
603, 608; maratib al-ma‘nifah 531; m. 
gutbiyah 453 

martyr -s_ 125n, 129, 406n, 476, 
476n, 478, 478n, 551 

marif 456n, 489; nir ma‘nfat al-m. 
456 

masa@’ul 558 

masalih 436 

masamm 307, 401 

masdar (inf.) 113, 113n, 375n 

mashhad — mashahid 229n, 251n, 268n, 
273n, 274, 476n; ‘alawit al-m. 295, 
295n; inst al-m. 593; mahfuz 
al-mashahnd 590n; mashahid ghaybiyah 
453; m. akhtar 591; m. ashmakh 
442 

mashhiid 310 

mashVah 358, 358n; m. tkhtyartyah 
342, 359n, 365n 

mashrab — mashanb 308, 308n, 424n 

mashngq — mashang 175, 487, 487n; 
al-Mashrig (the East): see Ind. III; 
m. al-anwar 324 

masth 281n, 561; al-Masth: see the 
Messiah; and Jesus im Ind. HI; 
m. dayal. see al-dayal 

masikh 57\n 

masid 600 

maskan 5l11n 

maslak — masahk 67, 74, 171, 248, 
557, 621; m. Muhammadt 323; 
m. Misawt 323 

maslakh 237n, 621 

masniin 267n, 269n 

master -s, Suff (see also shaykh — 
shuyitkh) 3n, 24n, 26, 37, 45n, 51, 
53, 70, 88, 102, 102n, 103, 104, 
105, 105n, 106, 106n, 108, 115, 
255n, 283n, 296, 298n, 302n, 308, 
314n, 316n, 329, 428-9, 451n, 458, 
514n, 537, 538, 541, 548, 553, 556, 
557, 560, 563, 564, 570, 573, 589, 
590, 594, 596n, 615n; Greek m.-king 
566; m. of the age 329, 550; m. of 
the interval 437 
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masturin 551 

al-Mas’ itl 373 

ma‘sim 270n; m. al-magasid 590n 

matbi® 155, 159, 281, 281n, 283n, 
330, 398, 453, 462, 462n, 470n, 
508, 519n, 527n, 612; muttaba‘ 
463-4, 465, 467; m. awla 472 

mathal — amthal 149, 419n; m. a‘la 
405n; m. Isa 575 

mathw®™ 418 

matla‘ — matal‘ 
450, 486; matah® al-hikam 
matlaan 487 

matlab al-Glam 589 


487; m./matal* al-anwar 
174n; 


matlib 135n, 241, 472, 472n 
matliw 519 
matter 257n, 270, 271n, 279n, 341n, 


343n, 384n, 397n, 409n, 41 1n, 
430n, 555, 609n, 615n, 618; first 
m./matena prima 187, 187n, 188n, 
189, 190, 190n, 232n, 372n, 373n, 
377n, 397n, 404n, 409, 419n, 516n, 
589, 613, 614n, 615n; second m. 
232n, 373n, 397n, 404n, 409n 

mawahib al-hikam 591 

mawayid: see wajd — mawajid 

maw" 570; m. al-anbiya 163 

mawdt — mawadi® 93, 93n, 150, 174, 
300n, 393, 394, 487, 563; m.‘ al- 
gadamayn 169, 169n, 394n; mawadr* 
al-tanbthat 511; m. zakt 517n; 
mawdii® 563 


mawizah 53n 


mauj 328n, 346n; m. majniin 88-9, 
307n 
mawjid -at 188, 254n, 329, 329n, 


335-6, 337, 345, 345n, 348, 356, 
356n, 357, 357n, 362, 381, 392, 
395, 451, 597, 614n; m. al-ism 538 

mawl® — mawal™ 112, 112n, 115, 
119, 120, 126, 140, 244n, 475n, 
519, 573; al-Mawla 570 

mawhd 51|n 

mawlid 323n 

mawgi — mawagqr 
al-hikam = 174n 

mawgqyf — mawagif 334n; m. tkhtisas 
88, 302n; yawm al-m. 182 

mawguf 399, 399n 

mawrid — mawarid 98, 372, 392; m. 
‘adhb ahla 590 

mawt S\ln; m. ‘amm 570; m. 
al-wradah/wadi 566, 569; m. tabit 
569; mawta 530 


231n; mawagr 
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mawtin 71 
maya (Skt.) 621 
maydin 513, 513n; m. al-halakah 423 


maz” 389, 389n 

mazhar — mazahir 
566n, 571; m. ‘adhi-hi 
al-wast’ 570 

mazid 275, 275n, 332n, 341n, 461, 
477n, 526 

maziyah 310n 

mazy 272n; mtiza) 324n, 449n, 455n 

meaning -s/noumena_ 88, 97, 97n, 
ll1In, 122, 136, 171n, 174n, 212, 
228n, 233, 235-6, 236n, 244, 244n, 
248, 248n, 267, 287, 288n, 291n, 
323n, 331n, 361n, 389, 424n, 460, 
464, 484, 490, 537, 549, 554, 595, 
624; m. of man 396; m. of the age 
483 

mediation/mediator 243n, 296n, 329, 
380, 397n, 398n, 401, 401n, 425, 
425n, 427, 440n, 452, 494, 550, 
553, 556, 557, 557n, 602n; m. of 
the spirit of inspiration 549 

medicine 139n, 360n 

meditation 82n, 265, 330n, 619 

Meerschaum 89, 89n, 308n, 624 

memra’ (Aram.) 477n 

Merciful, the 94n, 95, 192, 325, 328, 
334, 354-5n, 359-60, 359-60n, 362, 
362n, 363, 367, 368n, 468, 470, 
481, 481n, 497, 498n, 608; breath 
of the M. 107, 292n; image of 
the M. 20, 468, 559 

Mercury 443, 566n 

mercy, Divine 104, 107, 107n, 132n, 
134, 182, 192, 267n, 288n, 303, 
323, 348n, 354n, 355, 357n, 362n, 
368, 373n, 405, 448, 482, 538, 560, 
608n; presence of m. 491; prophet 
of m. 552 

merkabah (Heb.) 191 

message, the 8, 104, 129, 135n, 149, 
155, 160, 161, 160-I1n, 190, 277n, 
288, 302n, 395, 398n, 425, 622; m. 
of guidance 446 

messenger -s 130, 142, 142n, 160n, 
161-2, 174n, 190, 238n, 297n, 384, 
395, 395n, 397n, 398n, 425n, 448n, 
457n, 512n, 514n, 517n, 518n, 
919n, 531n, 537, 574, 575, 617, 
620; Messenger/Apostle of God, 
the: see Muhammad im Ind. III; 
Messenger/Apostle of inspiration, the 


173, 245n, 558, 
347n: m. Allah 
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(rasil al-ilham) 54, 60, 65, 65n, 81, 
88, 217, 241n, 288-90, 288—9n, 
293-4, 293n, 294n, 299, 328n, 
329n, 384n, 397n, 433n, 505n, 617 

Messiah, the (see also Jesus, al-Masth, in 
Ind. IIT) 6n, 125, 177n, 258, 258n, 
281n, 323n, 351, 415n, 416n, 482n, 
512n, 514n, 517n, 563, 569, 571, 
574, 575; false m. 571; m. of your 
soul 258n; messianism 127 


metaphysics 28, 51n, 151, 249n 

Metatron 393n 

meteor -s_ 192, 23l1n, 260, 482, 482n, 
525 


mi‘ammah 546 

Michael (Mika’il), the angel 499n 

microcosm, the (Glam asghar/ saghir) 
11, 79-80, 80n, 84n, 92, 194n, 195, 
237, 238n, 240, 259, 301n, 358n, 
359n, 361n, 362n, 376n, 377n, 382, 
382n, 383n, 390n, 392n, 428n, 
434n, 450, 515, 515n, 569, 570, 
586, 615n, 620 

midmar al-intibah 438 

miflah — mafatth/mafatth 264, 264n; 
mafatth al-anfas 596; mafatth al-ghayb 
553; mafatth khaza’in al-ard 600; 
mafatih thawant 274, 274n; mafatih 
uwal 275n 

might/glory, state of 257n, 492, 532, 
532n; veil of m./g. 331, 331n, 
336, 337, 338, 375, 447 

mighty, the 544; the Mighty One 
228, 483, 483n, 563; the Mighty 
Ruler 257, 257n, 544-5, 556 

mihadd 400 400n, 423 

mihnah — mihan 311, 504n; wujith 
al-mihan 504 

milad 531; m. al-insh@® 531 

milk 598, 616 

mim (letter) 430n, 431, 431n, 482, 
482n 

min®™ 252n 

minassah 262, 262n 

minbar 591n; m. al-tarfa’ 591 

mind -s_ 19n, 64, 110, 254, 254n, 
265, 304, 311, 318, 320, 320n, 335, 
344n, 374, 383n, 385n, 404, 410n, 
447, 457n, 487, 514, 514n, 541, 
556, 613, 614, 619 

minhaj 157, 366n 

minister -s 21, 21n, 46, 233n, 237, 
310n, 418, 418n, 419, 462n, 492, 
539, 593; two m.s_ 559 
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minnah 169n, 173n 

migah 277, 277n 

migat — mawaqit 
448, 448n 

migdar 360n 

miracle -s_ 45n, 86n, 123, 131n, 
132n, 133, 133n, 309n, 323n, 357n, 
436, 436n, 443n, 466n, 485n, 512, 
512n, 551, 559, 567; m.-worker 
489n 

mrad 420, 420n 

mirage 82, 82n, 229n, 327, 411, 412, 
412n, 413n, 446-7, 446n, 447n, 
555, 621 

mirah — mara" 317n, 394 

al-mi‘raj/‘ariiy +=168, 169n, 250n, 335n, 
450n, 452n, 456n, 514n, 520n; m. 
al-mugarrabin 375n 

mirath 156, 611 

al-Mirrikh 443, 443n 

mirror 263n, 317n, 325n, 382n, 394, 
454n; m. of man/reality 604 

misbah 454n 

mishkah 146, 146n, 295-6, 296n, 305, 
305n, 605n; m. al-nubiwah 295-6; 
m. al-rasiil al-khatam 146, 605; m. 
al-siddigityah 296; m. al-walt al-khatam 
146, 605 

misr — amsar 

al-Misrt 322n 

mission 84n, 9ln, 122, 130, 160, 
l6In, 233n, 285n, 293, 437n, 482n, 
515, 557; m. of Muhammad _ 4, 
91n, 93n, 154, 288n, 509n, 546, 
591, 602n, 610, 611n; universal m. 
600 

mital 519, 519n 

mithal 244, 378, 413n, 421, 421n, 
451, 451n, 553, 623; Glam al-m. 
552, 589; m. neyat al-Hagq 411 

mithag — mawathiq 88, 299n, 447, 
479n; m. al-azal 17\1n, 247, 
247-8n, 250n, 253n, 479n; yawm 
al-m. 412n, 428n 

mithl 67n, 82, 242, 376, 376n, 405, 
405-6n, 413n, 446, 446n, 447n, 
621; m. munazzah 325; m. mushabbah 
325; mithliyah 330, 330n 

mizan — mawazin 435, 435-6n; 
mawazin gist 435n; m. al-adl 404 

mnemé (Gr.) 81 

moment -s_ 230, 266n, 309, 331, 
448n, 476, 488, 507 


monasticism 100; monks 


171, 247, 247n, 413, 


486, 486n 


125, 125n 
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monotheism 8, 8n, 624 

month -s 439, 439n, 441-3, 441-3n, 
528-9, 528n, 529n, 531; four sacred 
m.s 94, 435n, 439, 439n, 441n, 
443, 482n, 528-9, 528n, 529n; 
seventh m./century 3-7, 94, 180n, 
495n, 528n, 531-2, 532n 

moon 54, 64-5, 65n, 169, 169n, 231, 
249, 267, 267n, 277, 277n, 288, 
288n, 320, 320-1n, 400n, 404n, 
435, 439n, 444, 445, 444 5n, 459, 
459n, 477n, 522, 543, 566n, 601, 
623; lunar phases 438; m. of the 
soul 444, 445n 

morals (moral philosophy/morality)/ 
ethics 1[5In, 260n, 334n, 365n, 
429n, 446n, 464n 

mosque -s 22n, 27, 65n, 66, 66n, 
110n, 205, 213, 213n, 215, 217, 
442n 

Most-High, the 
448-9 

Most-Rare-to-be-found, the 329 

mother 16n, 23n, 25n, 31n, 33n, 
61n, 64n, 87n, 93, 179, 322n, 339n, 
380n, 396n, 417, 417n, 474n, 512n, 
518n, 523n, 590n, 60In, 622 

motion 319n, 395n, 401, 401n, 409, 
428, 430n, 444, 487, 487n, 489n, 
507, 596 

mountain -s 39, 67, 69, 169n, 170, 
230n, 254, 254n, 255n, 327, 329, 
330n, 351, 412, 471n, 479n, 495n, 
496, 496n, 503n, 528n, 538, 544, 
555, 586n, 596n, 619 

mu’addib al-awlya 143-4n 

muadhdhin 465 

muwakhah 119, 119n, 120 

muakhkhar 529n 

mualim 264, 446 

muamalah — muGmalat 304, 442n 

mu‘amm™ 300, 302n; maghrib al-m. 
54, 183, 623 

mwayyad 590n 

mu‘ayyan 472; muayanah 5Q07n 

mubashshir 519n, 602n; mubashshirah — 
mubashshirat 98, 157, 288, 288n 

mubayaah 91, 398n, 471, 471n, 472n, 
497; m. al-ta‘yin 498 

al-mubram 307, 307n 

mubtaky 78n 

miida‘ sidg™ 463 

mudabbir 390, 540; al-Mudabbir 390 

mudahah 237; mudahtyah 376 

mudat I-kulim 5\1n 


354n, 429, 435, 
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mudamah 285, 285n 

mudammin nutq™ 91, 463, 463n 

mudaqgig 558 

muddah 358 

mudghah 470n 

mudill 466; m. mubin 466n; al-Mudill 
571 

al-mudly ula Rabhi-hi 589 

mufadalah 530 

al-Mufaddil 381, 530 

mufakharah 94n, 353n 

mufaragah 137n, 305 

mufassal 552 

mufassr 178n 

muftt 214, 218 

mughalabah 81, 384 

al-Mughith 307n, 308 

al-Mughnt 360n 

mughnb 137n, 188n, 189, 192n, 290, 
569 

muhaddarah 353n, 358n; m. azaltyah: see 
An Eternal Conference in Ind. Ill 

muhaddith -uin 120n, 138n, 178n 

muhal 332n, 464 

muhalhl 314n 

Muhammad (name) 56n, 293, 293n, 
294, 364n, 405, 508n, 591, 600n, 
602n; Muhammad: al-tsra’? 452 

Muhammadan Reality, the 13n, 60n, 
79, 80, 81n, 82-3, 84n, 94, 148, 
148n, 214n, 219n, 234n, 235n, 
284n, 294n, 303n, 324n, 353n, 
354n, 356n, 358, 358n, 361n, 362n, 
363n, 364n, 368n, 372-87, 372-87n, 
388-97, 388n, 389n, 390-1n, 399n, 
400n, 403-5, 403n, 404n, 405n, 
406n, 413n, 415, 415n, 419n, 420n, 
421, 422n, 423, 423n, 424, 425, 
425n, 428n, 431n, 451n, 454n, 
467n, 493n, 505n, 527n, 552, 554, 
573, 602n, 603n, 608, 609, 615n, 
618, 619, 620, 621, 623 

Muhammadan Seal of the saints/saint- 
hood 7, 7n, 55-60, 55n, 56n, 57n, 
58n, 59n, 79, 92, 93, 93n, 94n, 
160n, 183n, 184, 189, 279-80n, 
282n, 284n, 289n, 334n, 335n, 
378n, 413n, 417n, 418n, 419, 419n, 
420n, 425n, 437n, 448n, 473n, 
506n, 509, 509n, 51 1n, 547, 563, 
569n, 570, 571, 571n, 572, 578, 
590, 593, 595, 597, 600n, 603, 
603n, 604n 

muhaggqig -in 
al-muhaqqigin 


341, 558; sultan 
203n 
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muharmnk 485 
muhadwarah 353, 353n 


muhaymin 253n; al-Muhaymin 478n 
muhayya 244, 244n 

muhdathah ~ muhdathat 338, 338n 
muhibb 174, 478n, 501n 


al-muhitah al-Gmmah 152-3 

muhsin 360; al-Muhsin 360 

muhyi 102n, 289n; al-Muhyi/Muhyi 
l-Din (honorific) 14, 14n, 165n, 
189-90, 203n, 500n; al-Muhyi (God) 
14n, 365n 

muin 571 

mijab 550 

mujab al-da‘wah 302, 302-3n, 332n, 
429n; mustajab du@ 252n 

mujadalah 353n; mwaddil 294- 

mujaddid 3, 9n, 39n, 177, 189, 431 

mujahadah 87, 170, 241n, 293n, 323n, 
440n, 446, 446n, 500, 500n, 549; m. 
bikr 87, 293n; m. nafsi-ht 334n, 
549; mujahid -tin 27, 29n, 135 

mujarah = 353n 

mujassimah 141 

al-Mujib 373, 444n 

mipd 370 

musjizah ~ mupzat 133, 133-4, 136n, 
309n, 357n, 436n, 466n, 512n 

mujtab” 182 

mujtahid -in 43n, 66, 178n; hukm 
al-mujtahidin 157 

mujtama’ 450; m. al-ahsab 572n 

mukabadah 323n, 500; m. al-shada’id 
500n 

mukabbir 314n 

mukafahah 322 

mukallim 322n, 421 

Mukarnr [al-duhir| 428n 

mukashafah 98, 407n, 424, 424n; m. 
galbiyah 590; m. al-tayin 407, 407n 

al-Mukawwin 324 

Mukawuir al-duhiir 428n 

mukhabba’at al-umir 317 

mukhassis 367n, 370 

mukhatab 395, 395n; mukhatabah — 
mukhatabat 433; wali al-m. 308n 

al-mukhbir al-sadiq 303 

mukht@r 192, 348; fal m. 550; m. 
habib 481n; sadiqg m. 463 

mukhtasar 615n 

mulabbi 314n 

mulahazah — mulahazat 
442n; m. al-anwar 
al-mash?’ ah 358 

mulatafah 321, 321n 


263, 267, 
262; m. 
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mulhid 341, 426; mutashabbth m. 551 
mulk 109, 118, 179n, 181, 238, 243n, 
261, 261n, 275, 276, 276n, 296n, 
322n, 333, 333n, 390, 390n, 397n, 
422n, 452n, 463, 501, 516n, 540, 
548, 554, 593n, 602n; Glam al-m. 
451-2; dawrat al-m. 58-9n, 422, 
427; hadrat al-m. 169; Malik al-m. 
497n; m. halk 427; mulktyah 181, 

181n 

al-mulgiyat 272n 

al-mumahhid h-l-tariqg 295 

mumathalah 346, 375, 432 

al-mumidd 427 

mumin -un 115, 120, 136, 176, 233n, 
235n, 293n, 378, 378n, 397n, 482n, 
517, 553, 594n; m. stddtqg 302n, 
303; wahy al-m. 288n; walt 
al-mwminin 120, 135 

al-Mumit 365n 

munagjah 277n, 285n, 322n, 513, 514; 
hadrat al-m. 306, 548 

munasabah — munadsabat 513, 551 

mundsahah 322 

munashadat al-Hagq 265 

munazarah 353n 

munhad al-wasa’il wa-l-asbéb 572n 

Munificent, the 357n 

al-Munil 373 

munim 370; al-Munim 381, 381n 

munkar 489 

mungalib 566n 


mungatt 23n, 67-8 
munsha 619 
muntah™ 187n, 195, 291, 334, 383, 


383n, 492, 506; m. al-ashi“ah 401; 
m. al-khala 391, 391n; muntaha 
l-qulub 274 
al-Muntaqim 444n, 608 
al-muntazar 600; wud m. 
munzal 154n, 425, 425n 
mugdbalah 199n, 432, 563 
mugaddam 310, 310n, 358n, 470, 529; 
m. al-‘askar 499n; m. al-jama‘ah 
296, 418, 608 
mugarrab -in 87n, 115, 116, 116n, 
123, 133, 182, 182n, 281n, 333n, 
567, 574, 605n; mz‘raj al-mugarrabin 
375n 
al-Mugatil 443, 443n 
al-Muqsit 370; mam m. 184, 234—-5n, 
520n, 575; m. hakam 601n 
mura‘at al-Sahib al-Hagq 598 
muradd 52n, 115, 134, 135, 135n, 139, 
283n, 475 


361n, 362 
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murakkabat 489 

muragabah 81, 384 

murid -in 115, 135, 139, 263n, 283n, 
361, 362, 368; al-Murid 95, 339n, 
359, 359n, 362n, 370; tarbtyat al-m. 
106 

mursal -iin 147, 160, 425, 518n, 605; 
nabiyiin mursaliin wa-ghayr mursalin 
378; raga’1q al-anbiya’ wa-l-mursalin 
424; sayyid al-mursalin 210n 

mursmad 36, 255n, 311n, 566n 

murtafa‘ah 379 

muriwah 113 

musa@alat al-‘adl 436 

musabbih 314n 

musaddig -itin 283n, 422, 463n, 513n, 
519n, 602n, 622 

musafr 166n 

musamm™  353n; ajal m. 
hadrat al-M. 353 

al-Musawuwir 347 

mushabbthah 141, 141—2n 

mushaf 213 

mushahadah 257, 279n, 302, 304, 322, 
367, 407n, 424n, 428, 440n, 450n, 
457; magam al-m. 424; m. tamkin 
406; mushahid 608 

musharakat atbat-him 425 

musharn‘ -iin 155n, 161n, 610; 
musharra‘ -iin la-hu 155n, 161n, 610 

mushtar™ 443n; al-Mushtart 443 

musk 281, 281n, 411n 

muslim -iin 131, 142: see also 
Muslim -s mm Ind. II] 

mustad‘afin 126 

mustaf” 133, 182, 473; al-Mustafa: see 
Ind. III; mustafa Liah 291n, 394n, 
473n 

al-mustakhlaf al-akbar 
294 

mustaw™ 
turab mustaw™ 

muta’ 498, 498n 

muta ahhib 309 

al-Mutaali 338, 429, 429n, 435 

mutahakkim 98, 349 

mutahaggig 540 

mutakallm -itin 232n, 306n, 367, 368n, 
446, 490n; al-Mutakalim 339n, 335n 

mutakhayyal 374n 

al-mutalaqqwan 272n, 399n 

mutarim 98 

mutasarif 333n, 334n, 422n, 540, 559; 
musarnf 485 


425, 487n; 


294n; mustakhlif 


393, 418, 418n, 423, 423n; 
592n 
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mutashabbth mulhid 551; mutashabbah 
374n 

al-mutasharn al-hanifi 62, 62n 

mutawall”™ 135n 

Mu‘tazilism/Muttazilite tenets (see also 
Muttazilite -s mm Ind. Il) 142, 
142n, 257n, 346n, 365n, 430n, 445n 

al-Mu‘ti 360, 360n; al-mu‘ta la-hu 
361, 361n 

muttahid -uin 366; m. al-‘ayn 

muttaqiyin 115 

muwdafagah 136 

al-Muwaffig, 500 

muwahhid -in 341, 550 

muwajahah 325, 325n 

muwalah 117-8, 118n, 119, 120 

muwallad 22n, 38, 501n; muwalladah 
min al-a‘mal 590 

muwall”™ 115n 

muzah 303 

Muzdalif al-hujaj = 251n 

mystery — mysteries 271, 274, 274n, 
285, 304, 321, 344, 384, 446n, 514, 
523n 

mysticism/mystic -s 3, 8, 8n, 49, 5In, 
57, 61, 80, 81n, 82, 87n, 88, 89, 90n, 
124n, 131, 169n, 191, 193n, 195, 
228n, 240n, 250n, 251n, 254n, 257, 
257n, 265n, 272n, 275n, 278, 305, 
312n, 322, 335n, 376n, 397n, 538, 


395 


547; Uwayst mysticism 106-8, 292n 
N 
nab 154n; naba@ — anba&@ 263n, 357, 


357n, 415; n. yagin 277n, 538; 
sahith al-a. 391 

nabat 502n, 548; nabdtiyah 490, 490n 

nabi -yiun/anbya 37, 58n, 73, 107, 
131, 132, 135, 135n, 147, 151-61, 
151n, 154-5, 154n, 155n, 156n, 
292n, 322n, 336, 336n, 354-5, 
356n, 397n, 398, 398n, 422n, 424, 
425, 437n, 448, 462n, 463n, 475n, 
496n, 517, 527, 553, 566, 595n, 
603, 611n, 612, 622; a. al-awhya’ 
158; a. al-‘ugul al-zahirah 567; “lm 
al-a. 121; ‘trat al-n. 600, 600n; 
khatam al-nabiyin 12\n, 230n, 326, 
355, 474n, 603, 607; khawass al-a. 
594; khulafa’ al-a. 546; ma‘ashir al-a. 
132-3; maw al-a. 163; n. mustafa 
a‘zam 473; n. mutlag 600; n. ummi 
161; nabtyin mursaliin wa-ghayr 
mursalin 378; nur al-n. 324n; gisas 
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127n; raqa@’iq al-a. 424; sami 
495, 495n; sayr al-n. 449; 
sayyid anbiya?i-hi 524; tinat al-n. 
239n; ummat al-n. 425n; walayat 
al-rusul wa-l-a. 603; warathat al-a. 


al-a. 
al-n. 


485n, 611n; zayn al-a. 552; nabr 
(Heb.) 8, 161n 

nabi-wali controversy: see tafdil al-walt 

nabt 474n 

nadhir 191n, 464, 464n 

nadus/nadis 470n 

naf’ 343, 371; n. shart 371; sitrat 
nafi-h 420 


nafadh 507n 

nafas — anfas 301n, 329n, 404n; a. 
al-insan al-akmal 382n; mafatth al-a. 
596; n. al-Rahman 107, 107n, 192, 
192n, 292n, 359-60n, 481n 

nafhah — nafahat 356, 356n; nafahat 
Allah 107, 588 

nafir 303-4n 

nafisah 478n; n. al-kawn 554 

nafkh 258, 258n, 262, 352, 543, 596; 
n. al-ruh 386; nafkhah 34, 270n, 
356n, 567; n. al-dawa 447 

nafs — nufus/anfus 30n, 34, 81n, 90, 
109, 117, 118n, 120, 150n, 172, 
173n, 209n, 228n, 236n, 238n, 241, 
243n, 244n, 250n, 251n, 252n, 257, 
258n, 260n, 262n, 265n, 271n, 
273n, 281n, 282n, 289n, 297, 308n, 
311, 312n, 316n, 317, 323n, 328n, 
334n, 341, 341n, 350, 359, 362, 
367, 368n, 372n, 383, 383n, 396n, 
399, 420, 428, 428n, 429n, 432n, 
434, 434n, 440n, 443, 444—5n, 
454n, 465, 465n, 475n, 476n, 487, 
494n, 500n, 514n, 525n, 546, 549, 
554n, 556, 558, 560, 579, 588; 
dawat |-nafs 509; Firfawn nafs-t 
323n; hyab nafsi-ka 440n; iman n. 
504; kawn al-n. 454; lusiis al-nufts 
475n; mada@’in nafsi-ht 501; mujahadat 
nafsi-ht = 334n, 549; n. ammarah 
bi-l-si? =252n, 260n, 311n, 454n, 
565-6n; n. bahimiyah 490, 490n; 
n. kulliyah 419n; n. lawwamah 490n, 
566n; n. mutma@innah 316n, 478n, 
567; n. nabatiyah 490, 490n; n. 
natigah 243n, 492n; nufiis riihdniyah 
557; gamar al-n. 444; sharaf nafsi-l 
517; tagat al-n. 24\1n; nefesh (Heb.) 
81n; nafsiyah 267-8 

nafih 543 
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nafy 345n, 346; n. al-kathrah wa-l-‘adad 
63; n. al-mumathalah 3795; n. 
al-tashbth 339, 375 

nahay 175, 175n, 373, 377n, 396, 414 

nahy 140n, 275n 

al-Na@il 373 

najah 241; mahall al-n. 491; sabil 
al-najah/naati-né 11, 242, 291, 295, 
317n 

na” 366, 366n 

al-Nadi 448, 448n 

najtb — nwaba@ 232n, 233n, 539 

nam — num 346, 346n, 410, 555; 
nujim al-ulim 438 

name -s 335, 495n, 511, 512n, 
523, 523n, 524, 538, 597, 599; 
comprehensive n. 354-5, 354n, 
359n, 495n; Divine n./-s_ 81, 83, 
94-5, 95n, 115, 145n, 175, 257n, 
274n, 308n, 330n, 331, 332, 332n, 
338n, 339-40, 339n, 342n, 346n, 347 
347n, 348n, 351n, 353-70, 353-68n, 
384, 390, 435, 435n, 436, 440, 440n, 
452n, 466n, 468n, 471, 476n, 478n, 
482, 482n, 491n, 494n, 513n, 514, 
514n, 519n, 543, 548, 554, 571, 
571n, 573, 574, 596n, 608, 608n, 
611, 6l1n, 612, 615n, 617, 618, 
620; great/greatest n. 354, 354-5n, 
367, 367n, 368n, 440, 441n, 573; 
n.s of creation/reality applied to 
God 444; n.s of the attributes 
339n; ns of the Seal/Mahdi 506, 
511, 522-3, 522n, 523n; two n.s 
298, 298n, 354, 354n; namesake of 
the Prophet 495, 495n, 600 

Named One, the 353, 353n 

nagais al-kawn 340 

nagd 307n, 512 

nagib — nuqab@® 397n, 339, 567, 
567-8n; n. al-awlya’ 286n 

nagid 305, 532; muntagid 290 

nagl 124 

nags 26\1n, 340, 341n, 346, 346n, 
374n, 444, 459n, 512, 530 

nar 192n, 265, 265n, 281n, 324n, 
371, 440n, 446, 452; hadrat al-n. 
371; n. al-harratayn 19\n; n. shaytani 
426 

nas 392, 471n; sayyid al-n. 450n 

nasab — ansadb 435n, 474, 511n, 512n, 
517n, 524, 572n, 603n; majma‘ al-a. 
572n; n. al-hayawan 485, 486n; n. 
‘ulwi/Gli/ala 182, 473, 484, 505, 
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505n; sharaf al-n. 

nasamah 314n 

nash 515 

nash 352, 372n, 375, 375n, 381n, 
382, 388n, 392n, 393n, 402, 414, 
619; awwal al-n. 83, 324, 324n, 
372n, 414, 573; n. al-Glam 388; n. 
awwal 8ln, 381; n. falakit 314; n. 
turabi 414 

nasvah in, 171, 238-9n, 248, 248n, 
259, 330, 358n, 376, 377n, 380, 
380n, 383n, 389n, 402, 464n, 
618-9; masamm nash’at-i 307; n. 
abadiyah 83, 353n, 573; n. Adamiyah 
379, 380n; n. akhivah/ukhrawiyah 
444n, 529; n. badiyah 420; n. dun- 
yawtyah 331, 529; n. insantyah 242, 
468, 494; n. kulltyah 389; n. 
majhiilah 472; n. mithltyah 330n; n. 
Muhammadiyah 546; n. muttahidah 
414; n. al-nubiwah al-Muhammadtyah 
552; n. rabbaniyah 464; n. rithantyah 
238, 238-9n; n. ukhra 382n, 383n, 
386n, 444, 444n; n. ala 815; barzakh 
al-nash‘atayn 439-40 

nashat 266n, 325n 

nash? 358n; nashvah — nawash 380, 
380n, 389, 389n, 619; layl al-nawash 
380; nawashi l-avaf 244; nawashi 
l-layl 619 

nashVah 358, 358n 

nashr 352 

nashwan 285, 434, 434n; tamdyul al-n. 
457 

naswah 466n 

naskh 178n, 301, 301n, 385, 396n, 
620, 621 

nasr 185n 

nasr 15n, 116n, 257-8n, 542; n. 
muazzr 238, 238n; nasir 116; 
nasty 127 

nass 341, 341n, 524, 530, 530n, 561, 
563, 619; n. al-rastl 530n; tasrth 
al-n. 515, 515n 

nasut 242n, 314n, 525n, 540; ndsitt 
247n; nasitiyah 296n, 554 

nat — nuit 429, 465, 465n, 596 

nathr 96n, 300n 

nation -s 4, 115n, 142n, 161-2, 
161-2n, 191n, 251n, 305n, 378, 
378n, 396n, 464, 465, 467, 468, 
469, 469n, 475n, 503, 553, 600, 
601, 601n 


485; nasaban 484 
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natig 15n, 91, 132n, 243n, 317, 317n, 
319n, 377, 411, 463, 463n, 492n 

nature -s_ 11, 232n, 236n, 267n, 
317n, 336, 348n, 349, 383n, 385, 
392n, 393n, 394, 394n, 397n, 410n, 
411, 424, 426, 427n, 447, 454n, 
465, 465n, 470n, 490n, 513, 513n, 
521n, 525, 525n, 541, 549, 555, 
558, 566-7, 596n, 609, 615n; 
antichrist of n. 566; Divine n. 
338n, 340, 367, 368n, 554, 559; 
human n. 261n, 269, 277, 296n, 
316, 316-7n, 420n, 437n, 446n, 
450-3, 450-3n, 554, 558; law of n. 
610; lower n. 81, 261n, 315n, 384, 
525n; two n.s_ 602n, 621; vile n. 
537; west of n. 566 

naw insani 609 

nawadir 33n 

naw" 255n 

nawafil 129n 

nawm 98 

nawr 192n, 482n 

nazar 43n, 50, 51, 81, 241, 366, 384, 
421n, 492, 492n; n. ‘agk 613, 
613n, 615n; n. al-hakim 597; n. jalal 
554; nazaru-hu l-fikri 613 

nazir — nazg@ir 132n, 398, 398n, 428n, 
495n, 561 

nazirun 306; mutandziriin 306 

nazm 96n, 300n, 389n 

nazrah 404 

nearness/proximity 55, 112, 116, 
117, 129, 154, 255, 452, 484, 521n, 
571, 605n; Divine n./p. 55, 73, 
116n, 173n, 251, 278, 290, 290n 

negation 337, 337n, 345, 346; n. of 
multiplicity and number 263 

Neti neti (Skt.) 263n 

night -s_ 19, 46, 55, 65, 65n, 74, 74n, 
86n, 90, 169, 169n, 175, 175n, 257, 
257n, 311, 315, 319-20, 322, 339n, 
341, 373, 373n, 379, 380n, 396, 
396n, 411n, 414, 415n, 419, 424n, 
429, 435n, 448, 449n, 455n, 492n, 
503, 514n, 567, 589, 601, 619, 621; 
n. of his decree 434; n. of the 
arisings 380; night-journey (see also 
wra’) 169n, 171, 173, 175, 191n, 
193n, 230n, 250n, 271, 271n, 305, 
305n, 315n, 341n, 419n, 442n, 446, 
449, 449n, 481n, 514; night-journeyer 
to his Lord 589 
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mhayah 249, 275, 443n, 467, 566; 
n. al-dayjalin al-mudda‘tn 571; n. 
al-hadtyin al-mahdtyin 571; n. 
al-tullab 331 

nikah 89, 175n, 312n, 610 

nimah — niam 264, 355, 368, 558 

nine 397, 397n, 521n 

nirvana (Skt.) 117 

nisbah — nisab 14n, 43n, 138n, 215, 
239n, 282n, 302n, 339n, 383, 435n, 
603n; dha l-nsbatayn 237n; tanasub 
al-haqg@ ig 423 

nisf da wat al-falak 523 

ntaj 426, 426n 

nyabah 113; n. ‘ugma 540 

niyah — niyat 247n, 248n, 249n 

mzam 372n 

nobility 22, 28, 29n, 34, 91, 91n, 
182, 229n, 259, 274, 315n, 376-7n, 
416, 468, 474, 474n, 475, 476, 484, 
484n, 485, 505, 512, 523n, 549, 
553, 559; n of soul 517 

nothingness/non-being/privation 348, 
348n, 359n, 362n, 373n, 379, 379n, 
430n, 431, 431n, 440n, 480, 604; 
third n. 430; two modes of n. 
430, 430n 

nubadh 299 

nubiiwah 110, 113, 138, 147, 151-5, 
152n, 158-60, 160n, 174n, 181, 
259, 295-6, 296n, 398n, 462n; 
‘alamat al-n. 466n; dhit n. mutlagah 
594; khatam al-n. 594, 595; maqam 
al-n. 556; n. Gmmah 79, 133, 
133n, 158, 398n, 610n; x. dbatinah 
538; n. al-ikhitsas 594; n. 
Muhammadtyah 552; n. mutlagah 
296n, 594, 595; n. al-shara@’® 595; 
n. al-tashri® 147, 153n, 155, 594, 
605, 610; n. al-walayah 153, 153n; 
nubiwatu-hu 571; yanbi‘ al-n. 550 

nufidh 275n, 394, 395n; n. wadti-hi 
275 

nuh®™ 254n 

nuktah 86, 91, 92, 248n, 265, 266n, 
286, 289, 289n, 384, 468n, 480n, 
505, 505n, 619; n. al-Glam 450, 
589, 619; n. al-hay 2483 n. 
rabbaniyah 468, 494; n. al-sharaf 
474, 505; n. serr al-shafa 291n; 
n. tamam al-inba@’? 505n 

number 5, 5n, 93, 232n, 250n, 263, 
368, 368n, 397-8n, 414, 416, 439n, 
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483n, 524-5, 525n, 532n, 562-3; n. 
symbolism 85, 483n, 495n; singular 
n. 532 

nin (letter) 271n, 531n 

nugtah 289n 

niir — anwar 80, 97, 219n, 249n, 262, 
265n, 277n, 291, 294-5, 296n, 
302n, 310, 321n, 331, 357, 381n, 
393, 400, 409, 424, 450, 479n, 486, 
515, 522n, 559, 566n, 590; a. 
Muhammadtyah 401; a. samadtyah 
372; ashi“at al-a. 307, 424, 620; bayt 
al-a. 312; dhii l-nitrayn 284n; 
ghala’il al-n. 281; maknin al-a. 393; 
mashriq al-a. 324; matla‘/matal* al-a. 
450, 486; n. Allah 122; n. anzal 
404; n. azhar 469-70; n. hagg 417; 
n. al-Hagqg 477n; n. irsali 54, 278; 
n. al-khatm 418; n. al-ma‘rifah 


453-4, 456; n. Muhammad 122, 134, 
148, 187, 374n; n. munazzal 
mumaththal 374; n. al-nabi 324n; n. 


426; n. zahir 434n; nian 
513; 


sultant 
284n, 316, 590; sahib al-n. 
taliyat al-a. 486 

nusbah 303n, 619-20; ‘azim al-n. 
303n, 619-20; nasb/nusub/nasibah 
619; ansab al-haram 619 

nuskhah — nusakh 80, 183n, 195n, 
236n, 239n, 378, 379n, 383, 383n, 
385n, 397, 397n, 553, 571, 619, 
620; n. Hagqg 80, 377, 377n; n. 
kubra 291; n. sughra 195, 291; 
nuskhatan 451 

nusrah =112, 113, 113n, 117n 

nutg 91, 463, 463n, 513 

nuzul 3-4n, 258, 443n, 446; asbab 
al-n. 518n; sayyid al-n. wa-l-itiga@ 
385 


303, 


O 

obedience 105-6, 122, 128, 139n, 
140, 140n, 238n, 337n, 446n, 462, 
471n, 505, 508 

occasionalism/atomism 33n, 95 

occultism 244n 

ocean/sea/abyss 55, 83, 85, 85n, 
88-9, 89n, 131, 136n, 188, 228, 
246, 246n, 254, 256, 256n, 260, 
260n, 268, 268n, 276, 276n, 279, 
280, 287, 292, 298, 301, 306, 
307-8, 307n, 308n, 311, 314, 317, 
319, 319n, 324n, 327, 328-9, 328n, 
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348, 372, 372n, 380n, 385n, 388n, 
440n, 488n, 542, 545, 609n, 622; 
encompassing/surrounding o. 488, 
488n, 554; 0. of the ruby 338, 
413n, 424n; s. of learning 304n; 
s. of pearls 380; station of the o. 
312; two o.s of Divinity and the 
world 494; two ss 385n, 434n, 
494, 494n, 546; western o. 488, 
488n 

Oceanus 488—-9n 

odd 263n, 309n, 353n, 454n 

Odysseus/Ulysses 121, 271n 

olive tree, the blessed 243n 

omega 291n, 389n, 415n, 422n, 519, 
519n, 599n 

omnipotence 136, 404n, 407n; the 
Omnipotent/All-Conquering 248n, 
497n 

omniscience 270n, 360n, 373, 407n, 
428n, 43ln, 441n 

one 396, 482, 482n, 495n, 514n, 
525n, 542, 570; One, the 232n, 
263, 276n, 319n, 337n, 352, 395n, 
402n, 444n, 461, 525n, 526, 573; 
the One-Alone 248, 248n; the 
Reigning One 497, 497n; veil of 
the O. 402 

Only-Everlasting Lord, the 337, 337n 

ontology 80, 99n, 151n, 330-In 

opal, black 541 

or (Heb.) 80 

orientalism/orientalist -s 99, 99n, 
113n, 114, 123, 124, 126 

orphans, two 491, 491n, 492n, 495n, 
496n, 560 

orthodoxy 106, 604 

Overwhelming/ Vanquisher, the 
339, 339n 


94n, 


P 

pacifism 322n 

pantheism 141—2n 

Paraclete, the 305n, 509n, 602n 

Paradise/the garden 73n, 116, 136, 
136n, 252, 253n, 275, 275n, 281n, 
282n, 284n, 310n, 343n, 356n, 386, 
399-400n, 410, 411n, 423n, 424n, 
432n, 435, 438n, 442n, 463n, 550, 
991, 556, 570; presence of P. 371 

Pardoner, the 608n 

parousia (Gr.) 178, 423n, 515n, 618 

particularization 195, 274, 274n, 291, 
294n, 552-3 
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parwanak (Per.) 617 

passion -s 35-6, 35n, 139n, 173, 238, 
238n, 241n, 243n, 254n, 266, 269n, 
270n, 271, 317n, 319n, 396n, 446, 
457n, 494n, 610; sultan of p.s 
446n 

path: see way 


patience 73, 121, 125, 132n, 446n, 
560 
patriarchs -s 161, 161n 


peace 90, 90n, 97n, 179, 233n, 296n, 
317n, 372, 437n, 573; city of p. 
586; soul at peace 316n, 478n, 567 

pearl -s 83, 83n, 85, 87n, 88-9, 91, 
94, 111, 244, 244n, 245, 245n, 246, 
246n, 256n, 271n, 276n, 293, 293n, 
307, 307n, 328n, 346, 346n, 372, 
372n, 380n, 388, 388n, 389, 390n, 
407, 407n, 411n, 428n, 448n, 450, 
454n, 460, 488n, 520n, 527, 527n, 
538, 573, 617, 618, 621, 623; 
hermaphrodite p. 328, 328n, 617; 
hymn of the p. 542; p. of the 
spheres 400; precious/preserved p. 
91, 478, 478n, 480, 480n; sea of p.s 
380; ten macrocosmic p.s_ 80, 82n, 
83, 84n, 388-427, 388-427n, 431n, 
432n, 433n, 438n, 446n, 616; white 
p. 391n, 541 

pen -s 377; the exalted/cosmic p. 
271, 271n, 300, 300n, 301n, 324n, 
342, 342n, 392n, 396n, 397n, 399, 
399n, 431, 441, 441n, 550, 552 

people of the Book (see also 
Judaism/Jew -s and Christianity/ 
Christian -s) 74n, 162, 162n, 514n; 
people of infidelity 412, 412n 

perception -s/vision 81, 243n, 252n, 
254, 261, 262, 263n, 267, 275n, 
279n, 304, 316n, 345n, 367, 367n, 
383, 413n, 440n, 442n, 447n, 470n, 
474n, 488, 492n, 496, 509, 509n, 
538, 563, 613, 614, 614-5n, 615, 
624; world of p. 275n, 281, 470, 


515n, 571 
Peripatetic tenets 188-9, 188n 
perspiration/sweat 388n, 391, 391n, 
404-5, 404n 


Pharaoh (Firfawn) 160n, 322n, 323n, 
451n, 487-8, 498n, 568; faith of Ph. 
215n, 487-8, 487n, 560; Ph.’s body 
488n; Ph. of my lower-soul 323n; 
Ph. of the earth 323n; Ph.’s sun 
487-8 
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philos (Gr.) 109 

philosophy/philosopher -s (see also 
Jalsafah/ falasifah) 28n, 50-4, 50n, 
53, 75, 100, 107n, 139n, 167, 167n, 
169n, 179, 201, 233n, 243n, 251n, 
269n, 349n, 382n, 385n, 491n, 533, 
550, 570, 597, 597n; philosophus 
autodidactus 107n 

phoenix 184-5, 184 5n, 193n 

physiology 307n 

piety/godliness 26, 83n, 128, 213, 
260n, 266n, 412n, 458, 483, 483n, 
573; Moses of p. 544 

pilgrimage/pilgrim -s 45, 49n, 85n, 
86, 120n, 128n, 166, 168, 170-2, 
172n, 195, 237-8n, 246-56, 
246-56n, 258n, 264n, 442n, 443n, 
523n, 528, 528n, 543, 544 

Pisces 444 

pistis (Gr.) 622 

planet -s, astrological 232n, 277n, 
346n, 400n, 401n, 410n, 438-9, 
438n, 439n, 443, 443n, 487n, 565 

pledge of homage/allegiance 91, 
47\—2, 471n, 497-8 

plenitude/eternal refuge, the 
Lord of e. r. 525 

pleroma (Gr.) 392n 

poet -s 15, 25n, 28n, 32n, 125n, 
131n, 190n, 203n, 238n, 248n, 
284n, 470n, 602n, 617 

pole -s 68, 74, 107, 180, 397n, 422n, 
454, 454n, 462n, 539, 548, 548n, 
601n, 619; p. of the saints 462n, 
495n; station of the p. 5337, 548; 
sword of the p. 548 

politics 464n 

polytheism/idolatry/paganism 14—5n, 
95, 141—2n, 278, 337n, 466n, 514n, 
515, 517n, 623; tongue of 
polytheism 516, 516n 

portent -s 86, 257-8, 258n 

portion 373-4, 373-4n, 375-6, 415, 


525n; 


415n, 424, 430, 515, 553; p. of man 


386-7, 428, 431n, 460 
possibility/contingency/latent bemg 
348n, 359n, 430n 
potentiality/potency 348-9, 348n 
poverty 105, 129, 141, 14In 
power -s 50n, 62n, 72, 73, 104, 109, 
109n, 113, 113n, 118, 119, 127, 
134, 139, 140, 168, 191, 193n, 215, 
230n, 258, 259n, 266n, 270n, 273n, 
274, 275, 275n, 297, 306, 313n, 
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320, 329, 333n, 336n, 338n, 342n, 
362n, 399n, 402n, 423, 443, 443n, 
469n, 477n, 481n, 485n, 489n, 
490n, 502n, 512n, 513n, 521, 521n, 
554, 559, 563, 566, 567, 568, 595, 
617; p./control, magical 275n, 
352n, 522n, 529n, 559, 567; Divine 
p. 19, 51, 73, 136, 140, 157, 169, 
229n, 294n, 297n, 333, 333n, 348, 
348n, 349-51, 349n, 350n, 359, 
368, 397n, 413, 417n, 479n, 540, 
543, 550, 570 

Powerful, the 94n, 95, 339, 351n, 
362, 362n, 363, 368 370 

praise -s 77n, 89, 103n, 121, 185, 
235, 235n, 284, 336, 355n, 413-4, 
414n, 465, 465n, 513, 513n, 514n, 
532, 543, 548, 590n, 591, 601; 
banner of p. 355 

Praiseworthy, the 156, 608, 611 

pratyahara (Skt.) 82n 

praxis, mystical 81-2, 81—2n, 103n, 
449n 

prayer -s 71, 104, 109, 118, 128, 
140, 179, 179n, 228n, 252n, 253n, 
259n, 419, 419n, 456n, 462n, 468n, 
481n, 596; caller to p. 465, 465n; 
direction of p. 472n; leader in p. 
462n, 466; prayer-niche (see also 
mishkah) 146, 147, 296n; p.-n. of 
the apostle-seal 146, 605, 607; 
p.-n. of the saint-seal 146, 605 

Preferrer/One-Who-Gives-Preference, 
the 370, 381, 530 

preponderance 348, 348n, 359n, 
362n 

presence, Divine 95n, 126-7, 132n, 
133n, 135, 169, 249, 264n, 275, 
275n, 289, 312, 312n, 318, 332n, 
333, 334, 345, 353, 356, 356n, 358, 
361, 362, 362n, 364n, 368, 372, 
373, 374, 374n, 395, 405, 428, 433, 
435, 438, 489, 489n, 501, 548, 552, 
556, 598, 617-8; p. of beauty 
378n; p. of Divine colloquy 306, 
548; p. of God/the Real 445, 
548; p. of Hell and infidelity 371; 
p. of holiness 452, 472; p. of 
majesty 378, 378n, 553, 590; p. of 
mercy 491; p. of Paradise and faith 
371; p. of the genera 376, 377n; 
p. of the quintessence of revelation 
469; p. of the successor and the 
Seal 437; p. of the unity 546, 
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548, 559, 586; transcendent p. 590 

Preserver, the 540 

priests 125n, 126 

primum mobile 390n, 401n, 487n, 498n 

Profiter, the 370 

prophecy/prophethood (see also 
nubiwah) 8, 44n, 58, 62n, 82, 83, 
88, 110, 126, 132, 133-4, 138, 
144n, 147, 149, 151-60, 158n, 
160n, 181, 232n, 238n, 259, 259n, 
288n, 295-6, 296n, 303, 312, 312n, 
393n, 398n, 422n, 437n, 440n, 
462n, 550, 557, 571, 573, 594, 
594n, 595, 600, 605, 606, 610, 
611, 617, 622; inward p. 538; 
legislative/non-legislative p. 152, 
557n, 594, 610; Muhammadan p. 
552; p. of Jesus 604n; p. of 
sainthood 153, 158n; seal of p. 
465n, 595; station of p. 556; time 
of p. 546; universal/absolute/ 
general p. 79, 133, 133n, 156-8, 
296n, 398n, 556-7n, 594, 594n, 
610, 610n, 611; wall of p. 148-50, 
606-7; well-spring of p. and 
sainthood 550 

prophet -s_ 8, 44n, 58, 58n, 72n, 91, 
91n, 93, 93n, 107, 121, 124, 127, 
129-30, 130n, 132, 132n, 133, 134, 
134n, 135, 135n, 136n, 137, 138n, 
142, 144n, 145, 146, 146n, 148, 
149, 151-3; 154, 155-6, 157, 158-9, 
158n, 159n, 160n, 161, 163, 172n, 
175, 191, 191n, 192, 193, 230n, 
232n, 233n, 239n, 253n, 257n, 
259n, 262n, 264n, 277n, 278n, 
286n, 291n, 294n, 305n, 309n, 314, 
314n, 316n, 322n, 329, 330n, 336, 
354-5, 355n, 356n, 357n, 364n, 
376n, 377, 378n, 395n, 397n, 398, 
398n, 406n, 421n, 424-5, 425n, 
436n, 437, 437n, 439n, 440n, 
448-9, 448n, 449n, 453, 462n, 
463n, 466n, 481n, 485n, 491n, 
492n, 495n, 498n, 505n, 507, 507n, 
508, 511n, 512n, 515, 515n, 516n, 
517n, 519, 519n, 521n, 522n, 527, 
527n, 529n, 530-1, 530n, 539, 542, 
544, 545, 546, 549, 550, 551, 553, 
557, 558, 559, 561, 566-7, 566n, 
567n, 571, 575, 594, 595, 595n, 
596n, 600, 603, 603n, 605, 605n, 
606n, 607, 608, 610, 611, 611n, 
612, 613, 617, 620; absolute/ 
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general/universal p.s 600, 600n; 
élite p.s 594; false p. 502n; glory 
of the p.s 552; lord of the p.s 
524; p. of mercy 552; p.s of the 
external intellections 567; p.s of 
the rational faculties 566; refuge 
of the p.s 145, 163 

providence, Divine 114, 287n, 295n, 
341n, 342, 550, 555 

Provider, the 360n, 370, 540 


psalms 129; see also The Psalms in 
Ind. I 
psychology 103n, 291n, 434n 


pulpit of tamarisk 591, 591n 

punishment 370, 371 

Purposer, the 95, 339, 359, 359n, 
362n, 363, 367n, 370 


Q 

gab gawsayn 433, 433n 

Qabalah 357n, 406, 454n 

gabd al-jalal wa-l-haybah 404, 404n; 
gabdah 257n, 380, 380n; g. al-asr 
393; wagt al-qabdatayn 343, 343n 

gabil 190, 373n; gabiltyah 552 

gabilah 51\n 

gabr — qubir 31, 315, 315n 

gabal 81, 172n, 372n, 384, 454 

gada 307n; g. Allah 438; g. 
al-hawa’y 546 

gadar 463n; q. mahtum 504 

gadi — qudah 46, 50n, 117n, 167n, 
237, 237n, 466, 467n; gadiyah 546 

gadim 406, 431, 431n, 546; al-Qadim 
406n; lutf al-Q, 431; Q, al-ayyam 
431n 

al-Qady 95, 362, 368, 370; al-Qadir 
339n, 351n, 467 

gadr 33-4, 303n, 314n, 471; daylat 

19-20, 19n, 319n, 434, 435n 

gaf” 548 

al-Qahr 94n, 339n, 467; al-Qahhar 
248n, 497n 

gahr 94n, 273n, 319n, 363, 378, 404 

gaid 467, 467n 

ga‘idah — qawaid 396-7, 397n, 433 

gail 474, 474n; al-Q@il 95, 355n, 
364n, 367n, 368, 370 

al-g@im_ = 122, 324n, 383n, 401n, 467n; 
ga@imah 387 

galab — qawalib 414, 414n; kalapous 
(Gr.) 414n 

galam — aglam 300, 300n, 324n, 342, 
377n, 616; fakk al-g. 93, 196n, 207, 
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212, 576, 578; g. ala 271n, 399, 
431; g. ramzt/marmiz bi-hi 93, 
196n, 212, 512n, 574-9, 574-9n, 
580-5; galamiyah 441 

galb — quluib 60n, 190, 209n, 234n, 
238n, 262n, 263n, 265n, 268n, 
271n, 273n, 274n, 283n, 286, 286n, 
290, 290n, 300, 302n, 311, 312n, 
318n, 321n, 335n, 385, 385n, 393n, 
429n, 470, 472n, 478n, 493, 579, 
586, 588, 595n, 613n, 616; maghnatis 
al-quiib =263n, 472n; manazil 
al-qulib 454; muntaha I-qulib 274; 
g. al-Haqq 270n; q. al-insan 579; 


safar al-g. 166, 166n, 170n 
gamar 459; q. al-nafs 444 
gamis 525 
garabah + 113n, 116, 117, 398n, 618 
garar 265n, 446 
gard 27\n 


garth. = 403n, 458, 459n; al-Qarib 116n 

garin — aqgran 112, 292 

gam 89, 527, 527n; al-q. al-lahig b1-q. 
al-Mustafa 291n, 309n 

gasas = 322n 

gasd 248, 248n, 255n, 266n; q. al-sabil 
301; gasid — gasidiin § 245n, 367 

gasr 487n 

gat’ 374n; g. mithlt abadi 374 

gatrah 314, 412n, 621-2 

gawl 368, 516n, 616; g. guyas 
g. al-ziir 513; magul 515 

gawm — aqwam 250n, 323n, 396n, 
547, 550-1 

gaws 445; gab qawsayn 
al-Qaws 444n 

al-Qayyiim 615n; gayyimiyat al-tamkin 
523 

giblah 17, 64, 263n, 479n; g. al-arwah 
472n, 479n 

al-Qibtt =322n 

gidam 347n, 506, 546; sabigat al-q. 
342 

qiddis 111 

gimah 392 

gua@ah 199n, 326n, 575n 

gisas al-anbya@ = 127n; qisas al-awlya 
127-8, 127n 

gisas 437 

gishy 244, 244n, 385, 385n, 413 

gissisin =125n 

git‘ah 373, 374n, 375-6, 376n, 377n, 
415n 

giyam al-si‘ah 570; quyamah 


474; 


433, 433n; 


19n, 
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343n, 436-7, 436n; ¢. tammah 

‘ammah afagiyah 567n 

gyas 44n, 349, 349n, 474n; gawl 

gq. 474 

quality-qualities 337, 337n, 342, 
344-5, 348n, 349n, 361n, 363n, 
367, 372, 394n, 411n, 421n, 424n, 
440, 448, 448n, 452n, 454, 457n, 
465, 465n, 469n, 480n, 514n, 537, 
555, 560, 592, 597n, 600 

quantity 26In 

qubbah 318, 319n 

al-Quddis 347, 444n 

qudrah_ 113, 312n, 348-52, 348n, 
349n, 350n, 368, 443n; g. hadithah 
349; g. mumkinah 362n; g. muzhirah 
399n 

quds/qudus 321, 32\1n, 428, 452, 501; 
hadrat al-q. 428, 452, 472; jannat 
al-g. 252n; rith qudust/al-q. 107, 
154, 249n, 397-8, 470, 476n, 492, 
500n, 501, 538, 554, 574, 602n; 
qudst/qudust 111, 470, 492, 501 

queen, the 239-40, 240n 

quiddity/what-ness 321n, 337n, 345, 
347, 367, 442 

qur°a@n 435, 435n; Qur’an: see Ind. 
ITI 

gurh_ 116, 117, 255n, 278, 290; hadrat 
al-g. 24\n, 290; ladhdhat qurbi-hi 
452; zaman qurbt-ht 515n; qurbah 
116, 1l6n, 154, 484, 486n, 605n; 
magam al-q. 70n, 72-3, 72-3n, 87n, 
152n, 159n, 231n, 265n, 398n, 
612n, 622 

qua 114 

qut — aqwat 408, 409n, 545 

gutb — agtab 51n, 107, 132-3n, 180, 
235n, 397n, 422n, 454, 462n, 539, 
547, 599n, 601n; a. mudabbirin 68, 
68n; manzil al-g. 548; qutbiyah 453; 
q. kulltyah 547; sayf al-imam al-gq. 
548 

quid 442n 

guwah — quo 266n, 322, 348n, 
449n, 469n, 560; g. ‘agliyah 469n, 
960, 966, 567; ¢. al-hal 307n; 
q. hisstyah 490n; g. khayaltyah 
wa-l-wahmiyah 566, 567 


R 
rab‘/marba® 518n 
rabb — arbab 22n, 109, 125, 237n, 
315n, 316n, 515n; al-Rabb 60n, 
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173, 210n, 265, 323n, 330n, 345n, 
365n, 451, 515n, 548, 570; kitab 
al-R./Rabbi-hi 396n, 402n; 7. al-bayt 
315; rabb-t 229n, 269n, 286, 478n, 
537; R. al-izzah 338; R. al-inn 
wa-l-ins 537; shams Rabb-t 60n, 
286; rabbaniyah 449 

rabbis 37n 

rabt 490, 505, 512, 512n 

rabwah 518n 

rafig. 255, 255-6n, 276, 276n, 406, 
406n; rv. ala 406n; 7. gadim 406n 

rafraf. 191, 416, 416n 

raghbah 361, 361n 

raghb 403 

rahil 501 

rahim — arham 363, 363n, 618 

rahim 356, 482n; al-Rahim 339n, 
354, 354n, 482n 

rahig 282n; 7. makhtim 60, 281n 

rahmah 210n, 261, 306, 355, 552, 
560; bard al-r. 405; hadrat al-r. 
368, 491; r. al-uns 306, 306n 

al-Rahman 325, 354-5, 354n, 359, 
362, 363n, 367, 368n, 374n, 482n, 
608; nafas al-R. 107, 107n, 192, 
192n, 292n, 359-60n, 481n; sirat 
al-R. 20n, 468 

rahn 88, 299n 

rain 217, 248, 267, 267n, 268n, 
307n, 313, 313n, 357n, 373, 373n, 
391, 391n, 40In, 429-30, 434, 
446n, 502, 502n 

ra" 24] 

ratyah 241, 467n, 470, 541, 559 

Rajab (the seventh month): see Ind. 
Ill; Rayabiyin 232n, 539 

rajah 276, 439, 439n 

raqas (Skt.) 269n 

raul — rgal 65, 328n, 422n, 550, 586 
593n, 606; akabir al-ryal 133, 158; 
ryal alzalal wa-ljamal 568-9 

rakib.  172n 

ramim =235n 

ransom 273, 273n 

Raphael, the angel 

ragib 415, 415n 

ragiqg 406n; ragigah — raga’iqg 357, 
357-8n, 362n, 367, 367n, 369, 371, 
413n, 417, 423n, 424, 424n, 427, 
454n, 464, 551, 620-1; wmtdad 
al-raqa@’ig 423; raqa’iq al-anbwa’ 
wa-l-mursalin 424; r. Ahmadiyah 
219n; r. al-thk@m 371; 1. mithliyah 


bd 


194 
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419; r. ginnah = 257n; 1. al-takhsis 
362n, 371; tafadul al-raga’1q 424 

ragm 483n; 7. muda’ 416; ragim 
483n; ragim/raqimah 483n 

raqgas 4957n, 617 

ra’s al-sha‘rah 314; rats 

rasad 500, 500n; shzhab 1. 
525 

rashhah 314, 314n 

rasm — rusiim 257n, 538 

rass 391; ashab al-R. 91n 

rasil — rusul 58, 58n, 81, 81n, 130, 
152, 154-5, 155n, 156n, 159, 160, 
160-2n, 229n, 238n, 297n, 378n, 
395n, 397n, 398, 425, 462n, 517n, 
563, 575, 590n, 595n, 603, 603n, 
604, 611n, 612, 612n; khatam al-rusul 
146, 605; madinat al-r. 500n; nass 
al-r. 530n; r. al-tlhdm (see also 
Messenger of inspiration) 54, 
288-90, 293n, 384n, 397n, 549, 
617; r. khatam 146, 605; r. Rabb-i 
537; rusul r. Allah 161; waldyat 
al-r./al-rusul 134-5, 603; zuhhad 
al-rusul. 597 

rationes Dwinas 228n 

ratg 379n, 409n, 516, 516n 

rawdah ~ rtyad 288; r. khadra@” = 218n, 
233n, 259, 540; nyad al-kalimat 
333; al-nyad al-Rahmani al-wahidt 
al-Shami 540 

ray -s 307, 307n, 394, 401, 401n, 
404, 424, 426, 493n, 620; r.s of 
benefit/command/creation/ 
detriment/perfection/specification 
371; r.s of the Muhammadan hghts 
401; secret-r.s 493, 493n; subtle-r.s 
(ragigah — raga’iq) 357, 357—-8n, 367, 
369, 371, 417, 419, 424, 427, 454n, 
464, 620-1; gnosis of the subtle-r.s 
551-2 

ray — ara 

rayb 31) 

al-Razzaq 360n 

Real, the/Divine reality (al-Haqq) 55, 
55n, 59, 63n, 71, 80, 82n, 98, 114, 
115, 117, 126, 127, 156, 175, 176, 
183, 235, 240, 245, 249, 261, 263, 
264, 265, 270, 270n, 271n, 272, 
272n, 273n, 274, 280, 282, 295, 
306n, 310, 312, 312n, 314, 322, 
327, 332, 333, 334, 339, 340, 344, 
345, 348n, 349, 352, 372, 375, 
375n, 377, 380, 381, 385, 387n, 


261, 269n 
260, 260n, 


229n, 430, 430n 
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391, 393, 403, 404, 409, 411, 412n, 
420, 423, 437n, 439n, 447, 448, 
453, 456, 457, 467, 468, 472, 477n, 
484, 489, 515, 547, 548, 550, 554, 
572, 591, 595, 598, 604, 611, 618; 
heart of the R. 270; presence of 
the R. 445 

reality — realities (see also hagigah — 
haga@iq and hagg) 54, 159n, 175, 
190n, 192, 234n, 258, 264, 264n, 
277, 279n, 286n, 296n, 298n, 304, 
317, 319n, 322n, 332, 332n, 338n, 
341n, 344, 358n, 361, 366, 377, 
380, 383, 385n, 387n, 389, 393n, 
396n, 409n, 412, 413n, 417, 422n, 
423, 428, 430n, 447, 453, 462n, 
464, 488n, 491, 525, 527n, 546, 
570, 571, 607, 612, 616, 620, 621; 
Fair-‘A’ishan r. 573; ideal-r.s 589, 
620; land of r. 520n; mirror of r. 
604; names of r. applied to God 
444: r. of man 566; substance of 
the original r. 419-20; 
universal/comprehensive r. 
553; world of ideal-r.s 589 

Reality of Muhammad, the: see the 
Muhammadan Reality 

realization 12, 26, 59, 86, 90, 90n, 
146, 175, 250, 291n, 321n, 345, 
345n, 401, 40In, 431, 431n, 605; 
self-r. 352, 352n, 436n, 480n 

reason -s 36, 124, 318, 344n, 447, 
474-5n, 494n, 533, 541, 599; r. of 
genesis 324 

recitation 74, 129n, 499, 499n, 513n; 
recitation, the 435, 511; station of r. 
and inspiration 490 

reckoner 415, 415n; the Reckoner 
360n, 370, 552 

reckoning 532; the Reckoning 
412, 493n; sun of the R. 493 

record -s 313n, 395n, 399, 435n, 
463n, 468n; debased/exalted r. 
435-6; r. of God 441, 44I1n; 
veritable r. 463, 463n 

recurrence 382, 382n, 438-9, 439n 

reflection 81, 166n, 265, 384, 492, 
492n 

reincarnation/metempsychosis 

Relenting, the 444n 

religion 3, 3n, 15, 35, 109-10, 121, 


419, 


136n, 


414n 


122, 123, 124n, 137, 141, 153n, 179, 


960n, 276n, 277n, 453n, 470, 470n, 
493n, 514n, 518n, 519, 533-4, 
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538, 546, 597, 620; renewal of r. 
3-12, 519; sun of r./reckoning 
493 

Remote One, the 332 

renunciation 105, 266n, 441 

repentance 35, 35n, 105, 176, 176n, 
247n, 258, 258n, 294n, 359n, 445n, 
487, 487n, 488, 488n, 516n 

resolution/aspiration/high-mindedness 
(see also Aimmah) 263, 263n, 266, 
275, 456-7, 456n, 457, 458n, 471, 
471n, 541 

Responder, the 
444n 

Restrictor, the 370 

resurrection 383n; final R. 58, 82, 
84n, 176, 235n, 272n, 297, 331n, 
343n, 352, 382, 382n, 390n, 435n, 
436-7, 436n, 444n, 450—-1n, 465n, 
487n, 512n, 516n, 567, 567n, 575, 
594; grand R. 18; Muhammadan 
r. 567n; r. form 382n; special/ 


373; the Responsive 


mystical r. 434-8, 567; two r.s 
567, 567n 
retreat 35, 50-1, 50n, 437n 


return (to God/the beginning) 331, 
331n, 381, 382n, 406n, 437, 437n, 
443; experiential r. 276; r. (to the 
world) 57n, 81, 87, 122, 178, 192, 
275-6, 276n, 281, 315n, 334, 415n, 
437n, 450n, 456n, 493, 493n, 509n, 
544 

revelation -s 4-5, 8, 10, 50, 60n, 82, 
85n, 86, 88, 98, 1l1n, 121, 129, 
133, 133n, 155, 170, 183, 217, 228, 
229n, 247n, 249n, 254, 254n, 257n, 
266, 286, 286n, 288, 288n, 289n, 
294, 299, 299n, 300n, 305, 310, 
316n, 337n, 339n, 378n, 380, 385n, 
386, 390, 395, 397, 397n, 398, 424, 
424n, 425n, 435n, 440, 441, 441n, 
442, 463n, 478, 478n, 483, 486, 
490n, 500n, 505n, 518n, 546, 547, 
549, 563, 570, 599, 600n, 601, 606n, 
612n, 622; conditions/occasions 
of r. 518, 518n; Divine/special 
r. 613; Muhammadan r. 591n; 
presence of the quintessence of r. 
469; r. of specification/eye-witnessing 
407; spirit of r. 254n, 293n; two 
modes of r. 425 

rhetoric 252n 

rhyme 96-7, 187, 333n, 345n, 437n, 
507n, 512n 
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ribat \7n, 178 

rida — ardiyat 415, 418, 418n, 479n; 
r. al-ghayrah 332, 332n; r. haya’i-h 
590; 7. jesm-t 479n; 7. al-katm 285; 
r. al-hibriy@” = =375; r. al-migah = 277, 


277n; r./a. al-sawn 257, 416 
nd” 360n, 370 
riddah 293n 
right -s (hagq — hugitg) 32, 32n, 43n, 


121, 140, 141, 141n, 182, 332n, 
381, 451, 491, 516n; right (dexter) 
61, 283n, 297, 297n, 313, 313n, 
331, 331ln, 357n, 367n, 399, 400n, 
407, 407n, 435-6, 435n, 436n, 441, 
441n, 457, 463n, 495, 497, 497n, 
548, 548n, 590; imam of the nght 
548, 548n 

rth — ryah 107n, 172, 192, 267n, 
268n, 269n, 288n, 307, 391n; nyah 
al-gharh 499; nyah al-mahabbah wa-l- 
shawg 558 

rhlah 168-70, 195n 

rigq al-awgat 171, 247; r. al-kawn 
257, 261 

risalah — nsalat 57n, 147, 151-3, 155, 
159-60, 160n, 161n, 277n, 378n, 
398, 398n, 594, 605, 610 

rising of the Sun in the West: see the 
Sun of the West 

nwayah 202n, 369 

riyyadah — ryadat 66, 70 

rizg — arzag 408, 424, 545; takhsis al-r. 
914n 

robe -s_ 415; r. of jealousy 332; r. of 
magnificence 375; r. of my body 
479, 479n; r. of radiance 375; r./s 
of safeguarding 257, 416 

Robinson Crusoe, proto- 107n 

rubibiyah 330n, 567; 7. al-azal 329; 
tajalli l-r. 330; rububzyat (Per.) 
113n 

ruby 84n, 94, 94n, 328, 328-9n, 
335n, 413n, 417-9, 417n, 418n, 
419n, 448n, 549, 556; gnosis of the 
r. 335; ocean of the r. 338, 413n, 
424n 

rih — arwah 74, 8l1n, 209n, 239n, 
242, 244n, 314, 317n, 329, 386, 
409, 443, 449n, 45I1n, 469n, 549, 
553, 559, 560, 563, 586, 588, 601n, 
603, 616; ‘alam al-a. 548; amyan 
al-a. 297, 297n; a. al-samawat 400; 
dhi l-rtih 451n; malk al-r 451; 
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nafkh al-r. 386; qiblat al-a. 472n, 
479n; r. al-Glam 386; r. Allah 524, 
524n, 601n; 7. amin 86, 257n, 297n, 
305, 500, 500n, 538; r. ‘agh/fikri 
469, 492; 7. hayawaniyah 242n, 243n; 
r. insant 386; 7. juziyah 566n; r. 
kKhayalt 469; r. latifah 492n; r. min 
Allah 524n, 604; r. mudaf tla |-Haqq 
386-7; r. al-quds/al-qudus 107, 154, 
249n, 397-8, 470, 476n, 492, 500n, 
501, 538, 554, 574, 602n; r. wahmi 
469; ‘uyiin al-a. 392, 392n, 431n, 
432n; riiah (Heb.) 81n 

ruhant 314n; 7. al-mahtid 593; 
ruhantyah 3, 242, 258, 296, 301, 
301n, 449, 478n, 528, 554; Masa I-r. 
568; 71. mutajassadah 92, 506 

ruhban 125, 125n 

mi 87, 275, 275n, 281, 443n, 493, 


nyum 417 

rukhkh 193; rokh (Per.) 185 

rukhsah =132n 

rukn — arkdn 239n, 365, 365n, 466, 
466n, 497, 497n; a. wuwjiidi-ka 345; 
r. ‘aziz 549; r. shadid 498; r. 
yamant 497n 

ruler 243, 311n, 470n, 508, 519, 541, 
544-5, 573, 579; Ruler, the 115n 

rushd 260n, 559; rashad 260n 

rutbah =56n, 297, 321n, 472, 484, 485, 
949, 604, 609; 7. ‘anga’? mughrib 538; 
r. al-bahm 566n; r. alzyalal 573; 
r. al-siddig/siddigiyah 294, 573 

mya 312, 312n; r. sahhah 288n, 
312n; reyah 229n; 7. al-Hagqg 411 

S 

saadah 371, 598 

s@ah — saQt 380n, 619; al-sa‘ah 
234n, 296, 334, 417, 518n, 610; 
ashrat al-s. 86, 177, 257-8, 566; 
quam al-s. 570 

sabab — asbab 260, 260n, 270n, 342n, 
344n, 349, 372n, 409, 513n, 530, 
571, 572n, 599, 616; a. al-tanzil/ 
al-nuzial 518, 518n; s. al-bad 324, 
324n; sababiyah 350 

sababah 313n 

sab™ =172n, 174n, 268n 

sabil 266n, 301, 311, 375n, 518, 524; 
gasd al-s. 301; s, Allah 125, 167, 
288n; s. agdam 445; s. huda-hu 
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599; s. al-wan 430, 430n; s. al-najah 


11, 242, 291, 295, 317n 

sabig -in 116n, 136-7, 136n, 182, 
182n, 281n, 345, 345n, 422; sabigat 
al-qidam 342; sabigtyat al-‘inadyah 
341n; s. al-wujiid 295n 

sabr 125, 320n, 363n 

sacer (Lat.) 111 

sad (letter) 6n, 531, 531—2n; sad-tha’ 
(letters) 531, 531-2n 

Sad al-dhabih 169n; S. al-su‘tid 169n, 
170, 477n 

al-Sadad 485n 

sadanat al-ghadab 360n, 370; s. al-nda 
360n, 370 

sadag 315, 316n; sadagat 237n 

sadd ‘azim 569 

sddhu (Skt.) 8; sadhana (Skt.) 81n 

sadig -tin 283n, 422, 463; mukhbir s. 
303; s. masdig 61, 61n, 283; 5. 
mukhtar 463; sayyid s. 589; sadig 
22, 293, 315 

sadr — sudir 505, 543 

saf@ 376, 410n 

safar 201n; s. al-galb 166, 166n, 
170n 

saffun 590n; mustaffun 590 

saft — asfiy@ 418; s. Allah 291n; tabr 
al-a. 239; taj al-a. 552 

safinat thsa@s-t = 254n 

safir — sufara@’ 71, 237, 237-8n 

sage -s 8ln, 85n, 89n, 107n, 139, 
139n, 156n, 196n, 264, 265, 265n, 
551, 597, 597n, 611n 

Sagittarius 444, 445n 


al-sahabah/al-sahb 303, 356n, 435, 506 


sahib — ashab 21, 21n, 43n, 94n, 
233n, 234n, 239n, 261, 261n, 286, 
296, 296n, 298n, 308, 355, 357, 
360, 360n, 361, 363, 419, 428, 
514n, 528, 529, 598; a. al-Rass 
91n; a. al-yamin 313n; 5. al-amihah 
297; 5. al-ghilzah ft l-din 546; 
s. hukmayn 522; s. aljyama‘ah 334; 
s. al-khatmayn 296; 5. liga’ wa-ilga’ 
385; 5. muhibb 501n; 5. al-nir 513; 
s. al-sifatayn 494; 5. sitrat al-Isra’ 
914; 5. al-tagdim 529, 529n; 
s. zamani-hi 329, 550; al-Sahib 
al-Hagq 598; sahibah 337; 
al-sahabah/ al-sahb: see the 
preceding 

sahifah — saha’if/suhuf 129, 436, 436n 


sahth 463, 511; kashf s. 288n; 
Khabar s. 519; ktab s. 463, 463n; 
5. al-anb® 391; al-sahthén 519n 

satd 477n 

sath 67-8 

al-S@il 373 

sa +~=457n, 617 

saint -s 5, 8, 44n, 58, 58n, 73, 89, 
93, 107, 108, 110, 124, 127-8, 129, 
130, 131-62, 131-62n, 168, 175, 
182, 191, 231n, 232n, 251n, 259n, 
264n, 285, 285n, 286n, 290, 292n, 
296n, 297, 298n, 302n, 305n, 309n, 
313n, 314, 322n, 332n, 347n, 352n, 
357n, 364n, 375n, 378n, 406n, 
429n, 436n, 437, 443, 448-9, 448n, 
449n, 453n, 456n, 459n, 463n 474, 
474n, 475, 506, 506n, 507, 508, 
509, 510, 519, 519n, 521-2n, 529n, 
530, 530n, 538, 539, 544, 545, 546, 
549, 550, 552, 553, 557, 558, 561, 
566-7, 567n, 590n, 594, 594n, 
596n, 600, 600n, 603, 605, 605n, 
606n, 607, 608, 610, 611n, 612, 
613, 617, 622; élite ss 557, 590n; 
last of the ss 603n; lord of the s.s 
524; Muhammadan s.s_ 594; pole of 
the sss 462n, 495n; sainthood of 
the s.s 603; s.-worship 116n, 124, 
134; s.s of the interior/imaginative/ 
intuitive faculties 566, 567; seals of 
the s.s 567 

sainthood, Islamic (see also waldyah) 
8, 10, 11, 13, 13n, 58, 58n, 70n, 
73n, 79, 82, 83, 87n, 105n, 108, 
110-7, 110-7n, 123-6, 130, 132, 
132n, 133n, 134-44, 138-9n, 143n, 
145n, 146n, 147, 151-60, 181, 
182n, 259n, 281n, 295, 298n, 306n, 
324n, 336-7n, 342n, 352n, 397, 
398n, 420n, 437n, 476, 479n, 506n, 
507n, 521n, 538, 542, 550, 557, 
557n, 560, 561, 571, 578, 593, 594, 
594n, 595, 608, 610, 610n, 611, 
611n, 612, 622; absolute/general/ 
universal s. 152n, 259n, 556-7, 
556-7n, 595, 599; conditions of s. 
608; degrees of s. 557, 561; house 
of s. 476, 476n; outward s. 538; 
particular/special/Muhammadan s. 
547, 570, 578, 594, 595n, 598, 600, 
604n; prophecy of s. 153, 158n; s. 
of Jesus 603-4; s. of the apostles 
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and prophets 603, 611; s. of the 
hereafter 298; s. of the saints 603; 
time of s. 546; veil of the caliphate 
and s. 342, 342n; wellspring of 
prophecy ands. 550 

s@u -in 441, 569 

sais 390 

sa 7\n, 88n, 95-7, 96n, 97n, 106, 
187, 188n, 202, 211n, 398n, 499n 

sajadah 468n 

sakanat 489, 489n 

sakhr 193n; al-sakhrah 230n, 425n 

al-sakinah al-tuma’ninah 141; shekinah 
(Heb.) 141 

al-salaf al-sahh 303 

salah 419; tmam al-s. 466 

salah 176, 176n, 260n, 419; s. al-‘alam 
wa-l-nabat 548; salhin 116, 516n, 
574 

salb 337, 337n, 339, 340n; s. al-awsaf 
592: 5. al-tashbih 337, 346 

salth 520n 

salik -tin 57n, 127n, 195, 305, 322, 
322n, 346n, 395, 441, 450n, 526; 
kawakib sahikah 400n; s. sa@’ir 569 

salkh/silkh =237n, 301, 301n, 314n, 
373n, 385, 385n, 620, 621 

salsal 270n, 547 

saltanah 571 

salvation/deliverance 11, 15n, 92, 
102n, 122, 190n, 191, 195, 227, 
241, 241n, 242, 242n, 264n, 269n, 
283n, 291, 291n, 295, 317n, 560 

sam® 124, 129, 242n, 310, 356, 443n, 
615n; magam al-s. 264 

sama’ — samawat 346, 373, 408, 446, 
478n; arwah al-samawat 400; malakit 
al-sama@wat 566; s. al-awsaf 372; 
s. al-kashf 266n; s. al-ma‘nfah 411; 
s. al-tawhid 514, 514n; samawat 
al-fuhiim 438; samawat matrigah 
555; shams s. al-gharb 23\n, 418; 
tabaddul al-samawat 411 

sama 32n, 40, 77n, 199n, 202, 217n, 
266n, 273n, 298n, 484n 

al-Samad 337, 337n, 525, 525n; 
al-Sayyid al-S. 337, 525; samadityah 
442 

samadhi (Skt.) 82n 

samekh (Heb. letter) 531-2n 

sami 495n; 5s. al-nabt 495, 495n 

al-Sami© 339n, 347, 413, 480 

samir 492, 492n 
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samt 15n, 132n, 317, 317n 

samim 233n 

sana 375 

sanctity: see waldyah; sanctus (Lat.) 
111 

sag 414, 414n 

Sagar 20In, 249n, 250n 

saqf marfué 400, 423 

sarab 260, 260n, 545 

sarab 82, 327, 411, 412, 412n, 446, 
446n, 447n, 555, 621 

sarahah 113 

sarayan al-sir 586 

sarf 294, 294n 

al-Sart 448 

al-sart“ (metre) 

sartim 234n 

sariy 492, 492n, 493n; sarirvah — sara’ir 
87n, 264, 268n, 304, 305, 344, 
344n, 459; sara’ir ghaybi-h 500; 
sara’ al-Mukawwin wa-l-kawn 324 

sarw 523n; sarwalah 523, 523n 

satan -s 276n, 311, 426n, 470; s. of 
your ignorance 525; your s. 273n; 
Satan, the Devil/Enemy (see also 
al-Shaytan and Iblis) 116, 124, 
238n, 239, 250n, 252, 252n, 260, 
260n, 263, 270-1, 270n, 274, 278n, 
295n, 323, 323n, 417, 427n, 431n, 
440, 440n, 466, 466n, 468n, 
475--6n, 482, 482n, 545, 558 

sattva (Skt.) 269n 

Saturn 44I1n, 443, 443n 

satwah 322-3n; s. al-haybah 306 

satid 479n; yawm al-s. 479n 

savior/deliverer 20, 102n, 189 

sawlah 359 

sawm 64n, 442n 

sawn 257, 416 

sawr 351, 351n 

sawt 465 

say 523, 523n 

sayf al-imam al-qutb 548; s. al-nuha 
254n 

saying -s, Prophetary: see hadith — 
ahadith and tradition -s 


300n, 319n 


sayy 192n, 254n, 443, 481n, 565; 
s. al-nabi 449 
sayyvat 436, 442n 
sayyid 17n, 52, 112, 156, 199n, 421, 


573, 590n, 592n, 594, 6115 5. ald 
590; s. al“alam 450; s. anbwya’i-hi 
524; s. al-awly@ 57n, 524; s. 
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al-mursalin 210n; s. al-nads 450—In; 
s. al-nuzil wa-l-iltiga 385; s. sadiq 
589: s. tahir 548; s. wuld Adam 
356n; al-Sayyid 598; al-S. al-Samad 
337; 929 

scholar -s, religious: see “alim — ‘ulama’ 

science -s 3, 22n, 34n, 42, 235n, 
291n, 304n, 399n, 429n, 491, 532n, 
555, 573; two s.s_ 298, 298n 

Scorpio 444 

scribe -s/copyist -s 40n, 52, 75, 199, 
199n, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 
205n, 209, 211, 260n, 378n, 443n, 
578; the Scribe (Mercury) 443, 
443n 

scripture -s, Divine-legal 9n, 97n, 
134, 136, 160, 161, 161n, 162n, 
272n, 365n, 377, 394n, 397n, 421n, 
444n, 553, 619, 622; the Scripture: 
see Quran i Ind. Ill 

Scylla 142 

sea-foam (zabad) 307n, 308, 308n, 
309, 554-5, 624 

seal -s 297, 297n, 422, 422n, 475n, 
475n, 509, 556, 561, 567-8, 569, 
594, 599, 607n; allegorical-material 
s. 297; exalted s. 507; noble s. 
476; revelatory-spiritual s. 297; s. 
of absolute/general prophecy 595; 


s. of all the stations 461, 526; s. of 


our community 418, 418n; s. of 
prophecy 465n; s. of the end of 
time 572; s. of the imamate 55, 
279, 547, 572; s. of the offspring 
57n, 594n, 609-10; s. of the saintly 
office of the saints 604; s. of the 
seals 567, 567n, 568; s.s of the 
saints 567; special s. 541, 568, 
569, 570; two (signet) s.s 296, 
296n, 297n 

Seal/ Mahdi, the: see the Seal of the 
saints/sainthood and the Mahdi 

Seal of Muhammadan sainthood, the: 
see the Muhammadan Seal of the 
saints/sainthood 

Seal of the prophets/apostles, the: 
143n, 144-5, 146, 146n, 147, 148n, 
149, 150, 230n, 326, 355, 422n, 
474n, 572, 599, 603, 604, 605-6, 
607, 608, 608n; heart of the S. of 
the p.s 572, 572n; prayer-niche of 
the S. of the p.s 607 

Seal of the saints of the Muslim 


community, the: see the Muhammadan 
Seal of the saints/sainthood 


Seal of the saints/sainthood, the: 5-7, 


7n, 11, 13n, 35, 37, 37n, 41n, 
54-63, 55n, 56n, 57n, 60n, 68, 79, 
80, 82n, 84-5, 84n, 85n, 87, 88, 89, 
89n, 91, 9ln, 92, 93, 93n, 94, 94n, 
108, 131-8, 139n, 143-50, 146n, 
148n, 149n, 150n, 154, 176n, 179n, 
180, 181n, 182n, 182-4, 183n, 189, © 
195, 196n, 229-35, 230n, 233n, 
234n, 235n, 239, 240, 240n, 
249-50, 253n, 258n, 259, 262n, 
265n, 268n, 273n, 275n, 280n, 281, 
28In, 282, 284, 283-4n, 285, 285n, 
286, 288-90, 289n, 291, 291n, 
293n, 294-8, 296n, 297n, 299n, 
300n, 303n, 306n, 309, 309n, 310n, 
312n, 314n, 322n, 324n, 325n, 326, 
326n, 328n, 330n, 334n, 335n, 343, 
352n, 364n, 397n, 405-6n, 412n, 
413n, 415, 415n, 416, 417n, 418, 
418n, 419-20, 419n, 422n, 433n, 
436n, 437, 437n, 448n, 461, 462n, 
463n, 467n, 468n, 472, 472n, 473, 
473n, 474, 474n, 475, 475n, 476n, 
477n, 479n, 480, 480n, 481n, 482n, 
483n, 484, 484n, 492n, 495n, 496n, 
501, 505-6, 505n, 506n, 508, 508n, 
509n, 511-26, 511—26n, 527, 527n, 
529, 529n, 531, 531n, 532, 532n, 
534, 537, 541, 545, 547, 557, 559, 
561, 563, 570, 570n, 571, 571n, 
572, 573, 578, 589-604, 589-604n, 
605-9, 605n, 608n, 609n, 619, 622, 
623, 624; gnosis of the S. 84n, 
419, 601-4, 601-4n; hght of the S. 
418, 477n; prayer-niche of the S. 
146, 605; presence of the successor 
and the 8. 437; two Seals 593-6, 
594-6n; see also the Muhammadan 
Seal of the saints/sainthood 


secret -s 85, 87, 88, 106, 107, 169n, 


172, 175n, 176, 192, 192n, 195, 
228, 228n, 230-1, 230n, 231, 240n, 
244, 248, 257-8, 259, 260n, 262, 
263n, 264, 265, 267, 268n, 269, 
270n, 272, 273, 273n, 274, 275n, 
277, 277n, 279, 279n, 280, 281n, 
283, 285, 285n, 286, 286n, 288, 
294, 295, 298, 299, 300, 300n, 304, 
311n, 312n, 319, 319n, 323, 328n, 
333, 335, 338, 344, 344n, 352, 358, 
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367, 377, 382n, 383n, 393n, 394, 
404, 412, 412n, 415n, 419, 445, 
446n, 450, 453, 459, 468n, 476n, 
480, 481, 481n, 482n, 486, 488, 
490, 493, 494, 494n, 505, 506, 515, 
528, 538, 540, 549, 552, 553, 555, 
556, 558, 559, 567n, 586, 592, 601, 
604, 609; inheritance of s.s 486; 
al-Khadir of Divine s.s 546; 
Knower of the s. 479, 479n; mighty 
s. 537; s. of nourishing 548; s. of 
the boundary 291, 291n, 309; s. of 
the house 230; s. of the prophets 
289; s. of the world and its epitome 
589, 619; s.-heart of the world 
589; s.-rays 493; s.s of existence 
461, 526; s.s of the Creator and the 
universe 324; s.s of the macrocosm 
382; s.s of transcendence 500; 
virgin-s.s 163, 175 

sectarianism/heterodoxy, Islamic 
100n, 527n 

seed -s 88, 89, 19I1n, 267, 267n, 
272n, 421n, 435n, 452n 

Seeing One, the 339, 347, 358, 358n, 
413, 480 

sefrot (Heb.) 579n 

self/selfhood 90n, 195, 228n, 229n, 
235n, 236n, 241, 241n, 243, 243n, 
248n, 249-50n, 252n, 253n, 256n, 
265n, 271n, 272n, 273n, 282n, 
286n, 291, 315n, 317n, 320, 335n, 
342n, 345, 383n, 399, 414n, 428, 
428n, 429, 431n, 434n, 445n, 465, 
541-2, 544, 570, 616 

self-revelation/manifestation (see also 
tqall™) 106, 292; Divine S. r. 
(Theophany) 174, 175, 229, 229n, 
231, 242n, 245n, 266n, 278, 321-2, 
327, 329, 330n, 337n, 340, 374-5, 
394, 411-2, 416, 419, 435, 447, 
447n, 456, 456n, 471, 481n, 542, 
944, 550, 552, 604, 621 

Self-Subsisting, the 615n 

semblance -s 97n, 342, 342n, 372, 
385n, 405, 447, 552; unintelligible 
s. 379-80 

Senmuro 185 

sense -s 232n, 242n, 254, 261n, 
268n, 269n, 311, 321, 350, 383, 
397n, 420, 429n, 440n, 443, 451, 
452, 452n, 457, 464, 467n, 468n, 
469n, 474-5n, 485, 485n, 489n, 
490n, 496, 496n, 515n, 537, 543, 
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559, 565, 614, 615n; evil of s. 537; 
ship of the ss 269n, 496; time of 
the internal/external s.s 547; world 
of s. 397n, 420, 450, 450n, 455, 
496n, 558; world of the five s.s 565 


Seraphiel, the angel 425n, 498n 
seraphim 187n 
serpent 23, 35n, 270, 270n, 621 


servant -s 41n, 72n, 117, 129, 129n, 
134, 135n, 137, 139, 156, 175, 
228n, 254, 254n, 257n, 260, 260n, 
266, 266n, 272n, 274, 290, 290n, 
297n, 333, 339n, 340, 341n, 344, 
345n, 357n, 361, 363, 412, 437n, 
448, 448n, 451n, 467n, 470, 478n, 
484-5, 485n, 486n, 488, 488n, 
503n, 514n, 517n, 518n, 522, 522n, 
530n, 541, 543, 545, 550, 557, 563, 
565, 572n, 575, 595, 611, 612 

servanthood/servitude to God 141, 
141n, 156, 485n, 486n, 611, 611n 

service 54] 

seven 15n, 83, 104, 232n, 233, 233n, 
252n, 339n, 342n, 346n, 368n, 370, 
397, 397n, 400, 400n, 401n, 408, 
408n, 409, 409n, 410, 479n, 521n, 
579, 586, 589; seventy 530 

Severe, the 370 

sex 31, 35, 89, 105, 252n, 482n, 610 

shaf* 263n, 309n; shaft 454, 454n 

shafa‘ah 608; fath bab al-sh. 148n, 
608; shaft‘ -uin 116, 608n 

shaf” 60, 291, 291n, 309n 

shaghaf/shaghaf 579; mahall al-sh. 558 

al-shah 239, 239n, 240n 

shahadah 125, 249n, 360, 444, 448, 
474, 474n, 483n; ‘Glam al-sh. 261n, 
275, 275n, 276n, 450, 455, 470, 
558 

shahid — ashhad 25\n, 296, 298n, 310, 
321n, 341, 349, 454n, 490, 490n, 
516n; fayd al-sh. 454 

shahid — shuhada@’ 125, 129, 251n, 
253n, 360, 476n; thawb al-sh. 478n; 
al-Shahid 360n, 478n, 552 

shahr — ashhur 439, 439n 

shahwah — shahawét 319n, 396n, 549, 
610 

shaarah 187n 

shakhs — askhés 36n, 71, 89, 159, 
232n, 235n, 243n, 251n, 314, 414n, 
471, 558, 612, 617, 618, 621-2, 
621n; sh. Adami 11, 240, 240n, 
413, 621; sh. msant 344, 413, 559; 
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sh. malakt 89, 314, 621; sh. rithanit 
414, 415n; sh. sawt 3515; shakhis 


615n 
shakl 376, 376n, 459n 
al-Shakir 365n 


sham@u 424, 424n, 457n 

shamiyun 16 

shams — shumiis 285n, 335n, 434, 
476-7n, 482n, 566n; ‘ayn al-sh. 
454, 454n; madddat al-sh. 454n; 
maghrib al-sh. 55n, 190n, 258, 566n; 
sh. akbar 54, 277, 277n; sh. 
bayttyah/al-bayt 476-7n, 284; sh. 
al-dhat al-ahadtyah 570; sh. haqigat 
al-insan 566; sh. haggi-ka 487; sh. 
al-maghnb (see also Sun of the West) 
54, 177, 179n, 286, 291n, 294, 
310n, 487n, 493, 569; sh. 
maghnbiyah/al-gharb 183n, 282, 
282n, 568; sh. Rabb-t 60n, 286; sh. 
sam@ al-gharbh 231\n, 418; sh. al- 
tawhid 277n; sh. al-taugth 183, 278; 
sh. al-wahm 278n; shumis al-ghuyib 
285; shuriig shamsi-ka 399; tulii< al-sh. 
min maghnbi-ha 86, 177n, 258, 539 

shan 340, 340n, 389n, 505n; ahl 
hadha I-sh. 563 

shaga’/shaqawah 371, 378, 591 

shar 239n, 243n, 261n, 310, 398n, 
456n, 479n, 490, 490n, 513, 513n, 
521n, 546, 598n, 603, 603n, 610; 
dhii tashrt‘ wa-sh. 159, 612n; sh. 
Ahmad 602n; zahir shart-na@ 606 

sharaf 34, 91, 274, 416, 468, 474n, 
475n, 489, 512; nuktat al-sh. 474, 
505; sh. akmal 259; sh. ala 182; 
sh. nabawt ajla 484; sh. nafsi-hi 517; 
sh. al-nasab 485; sharafityah 377n, 
553 

sharah 314, 591n 

shara’it al-walayah 608 

sharak 278n 

shararah 426 

sharat — ashrat 23\n, 347n; a. al-sa‘ah 
86, 177, 257-8, 566 

sharh 179n, 208, 209n 

shart‘ah — shar@e® 9, 57n, 138n, 154n, 
157, 178n, 246n, 259n, 269n, 273n, 
279n, 281n, 298n, 366n, 378n, 
463n, 494n, 541, 557, 591, 620; 
ahkam al-sh. 541; nubtiwat al-shara’i 
595; sh. Muhammadtyah 503; tanzil 
al-shara@’v 599 

sharif 474n, 524; wujiid sh. 486 
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shartk — ashrak 278, 278n, 279n 

shart — shuriit 347, 490; sh. mashrit 
471; shurit al-imamah 465 

shatahat/shathtyat 127, 302n, 340n 

shatt 319n 

shawgq — ashwadq 134, 266n, 268n, 
269n, 313n, 319n, 456, 456n, 558; 
matiyat ashwag-t 559 

shay — ashya? 355n, 358n, 365, 365n, 
366, 366n, 395n, 412n, 413n, 429n, 
430n, 465n, 607n; sh. thahth 326n; 
sh. 2@ id 385 

shaykh — shuyttkh/ mashaytkh (Saft 
master -s) 3n, 6n, 37, 70, 102, 
105-6, 105n, 139, 138-9n, 158n, 
219n, 255n, 332n, 529n, 560, 563, 
566, 596n, 621; khidmat al-sh. 105; 
madhhab al-sh. 560 

shaytan — shayatin 401n, 426n, 466n, 
470, 566n; khatarat al-shayatin 457n; 
sh. jahli-ka 525; al-Shaytan 115, 
244n, 278n 

shepherd 241, 423n, 467, 569 

shi‘ah — ashya® 322n, 506 

Shi‘ism/Shri‘ite tenets 109n, 122, 
123n, 142n, 178n, 180, 180n, 509n, 
590n; see also Shr‘ite -s m Ind. III 

shibh 432 

shif@ 291n 

shthab — shuhub 192n, 231n; sh. rasad 
260, 260n, 525 

shynah 363, 363n 

shikl 405, 405-6n, 447, 447n 

shimal 378; shamaltyah 444 

ship/ark 254, 268-9, 268n, 269n, 
291n, 308, 390, 399n; sh. of the 
senses 269n, 496 

shir 532, 621 

shivah 157, 366n 

shirh 424n; sh. ma‘lim 424 


shirk 124-5n, 337n, 466n; san al-sh. 
516 

al-shirrty =323n 

shitran (Per.) 240n 

shore 89, 131, 166n, 188, 307n, 308, 


308n, 309, 317, 319, 319n, 346, 346n 

shua — ashi“ah 358n, 404n, 426, 493n, 
551; a. al-anwar al-Muhammadtyah 
401, 424; a. al-niir/al-anwar 307, 
424, 620; muntahad l-a. 401 

shuar® 238n 

shudhiir 95n, 344, 344n 

shuhid 231n, 250n, 276n, 424n, 450n, 
478n, 481n 


shukr 


shu‘iir 


sidrat al-muntaha 
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229n 

shuriig shamsi-ka 399 

259n, 532n 

stddig -tin 151-2, 152n, 154, 231n, 
295, 296n, 302n, 336, 336n, 538, 
567, 622; al-Siddiqg 61, 87, 87n, 
231, 283, 283n, 293, 293n, 294-6, 
397, 397n, 418, 418n, 538, 590; 
rutbat al-s. 294; s. akbar 295, 336, 
336n, 524, 524n; 5. walt 519; 
wazir §. 418, 418n; siddigiyah 73n, 
152n, 154, 293n, 295, 295n, 296, 
296n, 336-7n, 398n, 573, 605n, 
622; rutbat al-s. 573 

sidg/sadg 141, 183n, 263n, 283, 283n, 
295n, 302, 345, 453n, 490, 491n, 
513, 547; kalim s. 417, 417n; magq‘ad 
5s. 313, 313n, 438, 438n, 453, 471, 
488, 488n, 548, 573, 598; mida‘ 
sid” 463 

187n, 289, 289n, 
291n, 570; s. m. al-salikin 305 

sifah — sifat 77, 90, 97, 97n, 173n, 
271n, 274, 279, 279n, 314n, 316, 
323n, 325, 330n, 333n, 337, 345n, 
356n, 376, 397, 411, 411n, 413n, 
420, 436n, 438, 440, 454, 459n, 
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of the eschaton 
s.s 9539 

signet of the sincere friends, the 

Swyjin 435, 435n 

silat al-arham 363 

sima 344, 344n 

simah — simat 289, 289n, 290, 290n 

similarity/comparison (see also tashbih) 
149, 325, 325n, 422n 

simulacrum 330, 330n 

Stmurgh frontispiece, 185, 185n 

sin -s 63, 63n, 106, 133, 134, 140, 
247n, 258, 270n, 297, 297n, 433n, 
436, 436n, 483n, 487, 528n, 597 

sin (letter) 270n, 525n 

snd@ah_ =113n, 522n; 5. al-trab 522 

Sindbad 193 

singularity 561; gryphon of s. 568; 
manifold s. 92, 506 s. of the One 
263 

strah 23, 501; al-Strah/ Strat al-Nabi 
22n, 60n, 492n, 606n 

sway 97, 434, 434n, 454, 454n, 456n, 
458, 459n, 558; nir al-s. 453 

al-sirat al-sawt 323, 323n, 347, 348n; 
5. mustagim 460 

sur — asrar 11, 59, 61, 63n, 150, 


177, 566, 570; ten 


239 


506, 508, 531, 542, 550, 555, 557, 
559, 592n, 596-7; asma’ al-sifat 


298n, 230n, 231n, 240, 259, 267n, 
969-70n, 271n, 273n, 274, 277n, 


339n, 347n; jannat al-sifat 333, 279, 279n, 286n, 288, 291, 294, 
333n; sahib al-sefatayn 494; s. 307, 307n, 309n, 319n, 328n, 344n, 


ahadiyah 276, 276n, 340, 347; s. 
al-amanah 596; 5. ‘ilmiyah 342; sifat 
al-bashar 343; sifat iahiyah rihiyah 
560; sifat al-ithbat 337, 337n; sifat 
jalal 347; sifat kamal 347; sifat 
ma‘nawiyah/al-ma‘ant =339n, 342, 


367, 367n, 384, 394, 412n, 419, 
424n, 450, 479n, 480, 481n, 484, 
486, 493, 493n, 500n, 505, 515, 
515n, 524, 524n, 546, 549, 559, 
565, 586, 588, 607, 609; abkar al-a. 
163, 175; aktam al-s. 274; a. al-haqq 


342n; sifat ma‘gulah 471-2; sifat 488; a. al-kawn al-akbar 382; a. 
nafstyah 342; sifat al-nags 340; sifat al-wujttid 526; khaft al-s. 384, 468n; 


hitman al-a. 
majma‘ al-a. 


nasitiyah hisstyah 560; sifat al-salb 
337, 337n 

sir 442n, 528n 

sight 397n, 443, 443n, 468n, 477n, 
487, 509n, 525n, 550, 615n 

sign -s 4, 45, 55, 56n, 58, 59, 86, 
124, 136, 136n, 142, 172n, 177n, 
181, 192n, 267n, 273n, 279, 279n, 
281n, 288n, 294n, 323, 436, 444n, 
445n, 466n, 468n, 487n, 488n, 
495n, 496, 496n, 497, 506, 508, 
511-2, 513n, 517n, 518n, 543, 545, 
547, 567n, 572, 575, 589, 595, 602, 
619; s. of guidance 171, 247; s. of 
the Mahdi/imamate 501, 501n; s.s 


491; ma‘din sirn-hi 

558; manzil al-s. 
sarayan al-s. 586; s. al-‘alam 
wa-nuktatu-hu 589, 619; s. al-anbiya’ 
289n; s. a’zam 335n; s. al-bayt 
230n; s. alsthah 404; s. mahabbat-i 
559; s. mahtidi-ht 61, 283; s. masin 
528; 5s. mida® 556; s. mukattam 494; 
s. mungalab 228n; s. al-shafa 291n; 
s. sharif 377; s. al-taghdhiyah 548; 
5. wud) 552; wirth a. 486 

sister -s 20n, 29n, 31-2n, 34, 34n, 
46, 47, 66n, 67n, 68n, 69, 73, 75, 
300n, 417, 418n, 609 

sir — sutir 87, 286, 288n, 293n, 304, 


959; 
548; 
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304n, 312, 321n, 344, 386, 393, 
573; saty 479n 

six 397, 397n, 482, 482n; sixty 531, 
531—2n; six-hundred 297n, 531, 
531n, 532n; six-hundred and eighty- 
three 5-6, 233n, 532, 540 

swadah 608 

siyahah — syahat 67, 168, 597 

sky 267, 308, 319n, 331n, 434, 434n, 
495n, 503, 555 

slave -s 112, 115, 117, 257n, 287n, 
300n, 406n 

smoke/mist/steam 408-11, 408n, 
409n, 446n, 455, 455n, 456n, 457, 
457-8n, 539, 555, 621 

son -s 3, 20-1, 22-3, 31, 31-2n, 33n, 
37n, 38n, 41n, 52-3, 126, 146n, 
152n, 216, 247n, 260n, 297n, 322, 
323n, 364n, 415n, 440n, 452n, 474, 
474n, 485, 490n, 496, 496n, 518, 
525n, 560, 591, 600n; s./-s of God 
485n, 517n, 518n; s. of man 297n; 
s. of Mary 61, 125, 177, 230n, 
437n, 510n, 512n, 514n, 518n, 
519n, 520n, 525n, 539, 542, 557, 
563, 569, 574, 575, 577n, 578; s. of 
the spirit 523n, 601, 601n; s.s of 
Adam: see man/mankind; sonship 
284n 

soul 34, 44n, 90, 90n, 118n, 129, 
150n, 176, 195, 236n, 243, 243n, 
249, 25In, 252n, 253n, 254n, 257, 
258n, 260n, 273n, 312n, 313n, 
314n, 317, 317n, 383, 383n, 396n, 
414n, 435n, 443, 445n, 484n, 504, 
508n, 514n, 516n, 537, 541, 549, 
554n, 556, 557, 565n, 566, 569, 
570, 621; animal s. 490, 490n; 
imam of my s. 476, 476n; land of 
the s. 254; lower-s. 30, 30n, 
144n, 172, 235n, 244n, 250, 250n, 
251n, 257n, 260n, 268, 273n, 277n, 
282n, 285n, 286, 297, 311n, 312n, 
323n, 330n, 331, 334n, 341, 341n, 
351n, 396n, 397n, 430n, 431n, 
432n, 440n, 446n, 454, 454n, 456n, 
465n, 475n, 494, 500n, 501, 525n, 
541, 544, 546, 549, 558, 560, 565n, 
579; messiah of your s. 258n; 
moon of the s. 444, 445n; nobility 
of soul 517; rational s. 243n, 
469n, 492n; s. of tranquility/at 
peace 316n, 478n, 567; s. which 
censures/incites 490n, 565-6n; 
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universal s. 232n, 271n, 319n, 
410n, 419n, 431n, 541, 549; vegetal 
s. 469n, 490 

source/origin 83, 148, 149, 154, 
154n, 175, 255, 319n, 325, 358n, 
368, 368n, 379n, 380, 382n, 389, 
396n, 401, 405, 406n, 410n, 419, 
419n, 422, 425n, 426, 451n, 453, 
454, 454n, 455n, 467, 467n, 481n, 
484, 494, 498n, 523n, 524, 524n, 
547, 559, 572, 579, 593, 608, 609n, 
612, 616, 617, 618; comprehensive 
o. 420; man’s two o.s 484-5, 
484—5n; s./onginal/matrix of the 
book 91, 396, 402n, 468, 468—9n; 
s. of creation 396; s. of genera 
377n; s. of genesis 372, 372n, 389, 
414, 415n, 573; s. of knowledge 
543; s. of wisdom 550 

space/place/locality 228n, 246n, 255, 
255n, 26In, 263, 292n, 295n, 317n, 
329n, 353n, 357, 358n, 367, 367n, 
384, 384-5n, 385, 388n, 389, 389n, 
39In, 392, 392n, 401n, 432, 447, 
461, 474, 487, 494, 494n, 616 

spark 426-7, 427n 

speaker 232, 317, 317n, 319n, 481, 
481n; Speaking One/Speaker, the 
95, 275, 339, 355n, 364n, 367n, 
368, 368n, 370 

species 253n, 385, 396n, 465, 465n, 
485, 490n, 601, 60In, 609 

specification 399; revelation of s. 
407; s. of being 362, 362n 

speculation 50-3, 81, 366, 384, 613 

speech/language 258n, 276n, 306, 
324n, 380n, 418, 420, 421, 421n, 
443, 443n, 453, 462, 464, 465n, 
477n, 512n, 513, 523, 590, 598, 
610; Divine s. 136, 333n, 355n, 
356, 364, 368, 395, 397n, 546, 550 

sphere -s, celestial 20, 83, 168, 169n, 
207, 232n, 30I1n, 314, 314n, 317, 
317n, 319, 325n, 343n, 346n, 356, 
356n, 357, 357n, 368n, 381-2, 
392n, 397n, 401, 40In, 408-11, 
410n, 411n, 417, 422, 423, 432n, 
438, 439n, 455n, 487n, 507, 528, 
528n, 551, 555, 565, 570, 586, 617, 
620; general/surrounding s. 155, 
319n, 390n, 393n, 610; pearl of the 
s. 400; seven ss 400-3, 400—3n, 
438n, 439, 443n, 586, 589n; s. of 
fixed stars 394n, 395n, 401n, 
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408-9, 555; s. of the guardians 
370; s. of the heart 548; starless s. 
314n, 319n, 393n, 610n; twelve s.s 
370 


sphynx 184-5, 185n, 187n 
spirit -s 55n, 72, 73, 74, 80-In, 81, 


228n, 231n, 232n, 238n, 242n, 
243n, 265, 267, 269n, 271n, 276n, 
279n, 283n, 297, 314, 314-5n, 
323n, 327, 329, 330n, 335n, 341n, 
343n, 351, 352n, 355n, 383n, 384n, 
386, 386n, 397n, 402n, 403n, 409, 
414n, 422n, 425n, 430n, 443, 445n, 
446n, 449n, 451, 451n, 452, 454n, 
455, 456n, 457n, 468n, 469n, 470n, 
472n, 488n, 489, 500n, 524n, 525n, 
537, 542, 543, 546, 549, 550, 551, 
553, 555, 556, 560, 562, 569, 586, 
601, 601n, 603, 604, 604n, 608n, 
609, 614n, 616, 621; formative s. 

~ 469, 469n, 492n; human s._ 108, 
151, 195n, 242n, 315n, 317n, 386, 
406n, 479n; imaginative s. 469, 
492n; instinctive s. 469, 492n; 
intellectual s. 469, 469n, 492, 
492n; particular s. 566n; reflective 
s. 469, 492, 492n; son of the s. 
523n, 601, 601n; s. of God 514n, 
517n, 523n, 524n, 569, 593n, 601n; 
s. of holiness/holy s. (see also rith 
al-qudus) 57n, 65n, 88, 107, 141n, 
154, 229n, 249, 249n, 299n, 397-8, 
397n, 414n, 415n, 435n, 470, 476, 
476n, 492, 492n, 500, 500n, 501, 
510n, 512n, 537, 538, 554, 574, 
593n, 602n; s. of inspiration 549; 
s. of revelation 254n, 293n; s. of 
truth 305n, 602n; s. of the world 
386, 570, 586; s.s of the heavens 
400-3, 400-3n; trustworthy s. 57, 
257n, 297n, 305, 500; universal s. 
569; vital/animal s. 242n, 243n, 
330n, 492, 500; wellsprings of the 
ss 392, 431n, 432n; world of s.s 
548 


spirituality 296, 301, 301n, 314n, 


449, 478n, 528, 554, 565n; 
corporeal s. 92, 506; Moses 
of s. 568 

Splitter of the dawn/grain and 
date-stone, the 516n 


star -s/luminaries 19n, 20, 54, 57, 


169n, 190n, 192n, 179, 207, 231, 
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231n, 232n, 233, 233n, 247n, 277, 
277n, 307n, 308, 313n, 320, 346, 
346n, 347n, 400n, 401n, 409, 409n, 
410, 410n, 417, 428n, 438-9, 444n, 
445n, 477, 477n, 555, 623-4; fixed 
ss 394n, 395n, 401n; radiant s. 
416; seven ss 400-3, 400-3n 


state -s 266n, 285n, 312-3, 321, 


331n, 340-1, 357, 367, 389n, 401, 
411n, 415n, 419, 432n, 438, 443, 

485n, 502n, 527, 544, 548, 548n, 

551, 557, 559, 565, 623; original s. 
382, 382n; s. of annihilation 557; 
s. of might/glory 257n, 492, 532, 
532n; s. of the Mighty Ruler 257, 
257n, 544-5, 556; s. of the world 

539; s.s of man 396, 398n; s.s of 
the Seal/Mahdi 508; two s.s 602 


station -s 55, 60, 168, 169, 173n, 


195, 228, 230, 231, 239, 240, 242, 
248, 252n, 253, 253n, 259, 259n, 
260, 263, 264, 265, 265n, 266n, 
269n, 271, 272, 274, 279, 282n, 
286n, 289n, 290, 291, 295, 296n, 
297, 299n, 302n, 303, 303n, 304—5, 
305-6n, 314n, 316, 324, 330n, 331, 
334, 334n, 340, 353, 381, 383, 394, 
396, 409n, 420, 422, 428, 428n, 
429, 431, 433n, 434, 434n, 436, 
437n, 439n, 446n, 450, 451n, 452, 
454n, 462, 466, 467, 473, 479, 
479n, 480n, 481n, 484, 485n, 506, 
506n, 514, 515, 518, 518n, 525-6, 
928n, 541, 560, 561, 563, 573, 590, 
592, 594, 599, 601, 602n, 604, 605, 
605n, 608, 612, 622; Divine s. 
493-4, 494n, 618; eleventh s. 155, 
398, 554, 622; intermediary s. 496; 
Muhammadan s. 591, 600; seal of 
all the ss 461, 526; s. of Abraham 
253n, 497, 497n; s. of prophecy 
556; s. of recitation and inspiration 
490; s. of the fabulous gryphon 
538; s. of the faithful one 294-6; s. 
of the inexpressible 282n; s. of the 
ocean 312; s. of the pole 537, 
548; s./-s of the Seal/Mahdr 508, 
521, 538, 557, 599n, 604; s. of the 
sitting on the throne 433; s. of 
vision and eye-witnessing 424; s.s 
of the Divine unity 401, 540; s.s of 
empowerment/establishment 375, 
415; s.s of man, twelve 396-9, 
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396-8n; thirteenth s. 155, 398, 
398n; twelfth s. 155, 398, 398n, 
554, 622 

stranger/foreigner, the (see also gharib) 
137, 137n, 256n, 310n, 419n, 515n 

s@ 252n, 260n, 3lin, 454n, 565n; 
5. al-hiss 537 

swal — asilah 143n, 144, 145, 429, 
429n 

subh 336, 521-2; salat al-s. 419; s. 
mubin 54n, 86, 257n, 268n, 433n 

Subhana lladht asra bi-‘abdi-hi = 514n; 
Subhana Llah 314n; Subhan-t 340, 
340n 

substance -s 232n, 235n, 249n, 267n, 
269n, 270n, 314, 373n, 374n, 383n, 
411n, 414n, 427n, 431n, 453, 453n, 
480n, 483n, 494n, 546, 609n, 614n, 
616, 617, 618, 621; Adamite s. 
227, 240, 240n, 413, 459, 469n; 
material s. 431, 552; perfect/noble 
s. 427, 428n, 430n; spiritual s. 
414, 415n; s. of the orginal reality 
419-20 

Subtle, the 413, 413n 

successor -s 27n, 46, 120, 126, 177n, 
293n, 330n, 415n, 418n, 486n, 
519n, 531n, 617, 622; gnosis of the 
s. 84n, 419; presence of the s. and 
the Seal 437 

sudd 503 

sudir al-inf‘alat wa-l-tasarrufat 559 

Safism/Sufi tenets 3, 4n, 8, 8n, 9, 
On, 22, 22n, 24n, 26, 27, 27n, 31, 
35, 44, 69, 75n, 88, 98, 99n, 100, 
100n, 103n, 104, 107-8, 109n, 110, 
111, llIn, 123n, 124, 124n, 135n, 
137n, 138-9, 139, 142n, 172n, 
180n, 190, 219n, 228n, 283n, 450n, 
5996n 

al-sifiyah (see also the preceding) 110, 
137; al-mutasawuifah 180n 

Sufyanid, the 495n, 496, 496n, 545 

suhbah 598; 5. al-shaykh 105 

suid 468, 468n 

sukr 70n, 514n 

sukiit 605 

sulalah 600, 600n 

sulb — aslab 452, 452n 

sullam 262n 

sultan 21, 21n, 72, 113, 239, 239n, 
241n, 244n, 265, 274, 311n, 548; 
‘anga’ sultani-ka 570; s. ‘adil 579, 
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586; s. al-ahwa’ 446; s. j@ir 579; 
s. al-muhaqqigin 203n; s. nastr 127; 
s. of passions 446n; the sultan 2339, 
240, 241n, 265, 311n; sultanah 591 

sulik 174, 265; tarig sulithi-ht 592n 

summoner, the 265, 266 

summum genus 8ln, 325n, 358n, 385n, 
389n 

sums of the words, the 591, 600 

sun -s 54-5, 60n, 61, 86, 88, 173, 
176n, 177, 183, 190, 190n, 195n, 
231, 231n, 249, 249n, 255, 258, 
258n, 273n, 277, 278, 278n, 281, 
284n, 285, 285n, 316n, 320, 
320-In, 335, 335n, 386, 400n, 
404n, 406n, 415-6, 416n, 418n, 
429-30, 432, 433n, 434, 439n, 443, 
443n, 445, 445n, 453, 453n, 454, 
454n, 455, 455n, 456, 464n, 476-7, 
487, 487n, 488n, 493n, 495, 504, 
539, 543, 566n, 569n, 623; greater 
s. 277, 277n; inner s. 399, 428, 
428n, 433n, 434, 447n; Pharaoh’s s. 
487-8; s. of guidance 183, 278, 
623; s. of the noble house 476n; s. 
of the reality of man 566; s. of 
religion/reckoning 493; Sun of the 
West (shams al-maghnb; see also the 
Mahdi) 54-5, 60, 61, 87, 88, 176, 
176n, 177, 183, 190, 190n, 195, 
231, 231n, 280n, 286, 290, 291, 
29In, 294-6, 309, 312n, 321n, 418, 
418n, 476n, 477n, 482, 487-8, 
487n, 499, 501n, 52In, 532, 566, 
569, 622; sun-sign -s 438, 439, 
478n, 495; s. of the unitary essence 
570; The Sun (Tarot) 491n 

sunnah 315, 366; al-sunnah 111, 
137-8n, 259, 269, 269n, 309n, 
310n, 349n, 366n; athar al-s. 541 

Sunnism/Sunnite tenets 109n, 122, 
177; see also Sunnite -s i Ind. III 

Supporter, the 540 

sugut al-tamyiz 257, 257n 

sir 343n, 550 

stir 351n 

siirah — suwar 93n, 96n, 114, 343, 
343n, 428n, 484n, 511-9, 511—-9n, 
526n 

siirah — suwar 33, 52, 72, 174, 209n, 
254n, 343n, 344, 351, 351n, 373, 
374, 374n, 376, 377n, 405, 405—-6n, 
409, 422, 468, 548, 551, 614n, 619, 
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621; s. Adamiyah insaniyah 376, 386; 
5. bhamiyah 380, 380n; 5. al-insha’ 
422; s. yasadityah 422, 422n; s. 
mahsiisah 544; s. mujassamah 420; 5. 
naf‘t-hi wa-dayni-ht 420; 5. al-Rahman 
20n, 468; zulumat al-hayila wa-l-s. 
555 

surthah 113 

surur 97, 434 

Sustainer, the 357n 

sustenance/nourishing 260, 260n, 
408, 409, 409n, 424, 514n, 515, 
527, 540, 545; secret of n. 548 

suid 170, 477n 

swine 520n, 538, 575, 602 

sword 187, 239n, 254, 254n, 259, 
287n, 462, 462n; s. of the law 546; 
s. of the pole 548 


T 

ta‘abbud ahrar 486 

ta‘addud 403n 

t@ah 122, 238n, 462, 462n, 505, 616 

al-taali 343 

ta‘allug 348, 349n, 350-2, 363, 363n, 
457n, 612 

ta‘ashshug 515n 

ta‘assub =210n, 282n, 508, 508n, 509n; 
‘asabiyah §=509n 

ta‘ayyun -at 55n, 230n, 307n 

tabs 316n, 475n, 490 

tabaddul al-samawat 411 

tabaqg - tibaqg 389, 400n, 408, 410; 
tibag ‘ula 408 

tabarr’? = =441, 441n 

tabarru’ 119; tabarra (Per.) 119 

tabdil 556 

tabi’ — atba@&® 57n, 147, 150, 150n, 
155, 159, 281, 281n, 283n, 291n, 
296, 296n, 330, 330n, 354, 397, 
397n, 506, 519n, 527n, 605, 612, 
623; khatam al-a. 57n; musharakat 
atbat-him 425 

tabi al-asfya@ 239 

tabtv‘ah — tabivG@t 528n; damdn al-tabrat 
528 

tabt‘ah — tabarr 
555; dayal al-t. 
566; hukm al-t. 
t. al-rys = 537 

tablet, the preserved/cosmic 271, 
271n, 395n, 396n, 397n, 399, 431, 
431n, 441, 483n, 552 


232n, 397n, 410n, 
566; gharb al-t. 


610; ¢. al-hiss 537; 
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tabligh 135, 155n 

tabriz 86n; Tabriz, the man from 
86-7, 86n, 87n, 257-75, 257n 

tabyin al-gharad 84, 85, 237n 

tadall” 375, 385n, 394, 394n, 416, 
447 

tadan™ 
433n 

tadbir 113, 113n, 233n, 237, 390, 
419, 540; 4 al-amr 390n 

tadhkirah — tadhakir 53n, 135, 135n 

taduin §=271n 

tafadul 352, 530; t. al-rag@iq 424 

tafawut 552; t. al-khala@ig 424 

tafdil 531; t. al-walt ‘ala l-nabt 4n, 
44n, 82-3n, 129, 131-6, 132n, 
135n, 137-8n, 142, 145, 146—7, 
151, 155-60, 215n, 448-50, 448-9n, 
496n, 530n, 553, 556-7, 556-7n 

tafriq, 351, 351n, 450n 

tafstl — tafasil 77, 248n, 274, 274n, 
376, 385, 531, 53ln, 552-3; “lm al-t. 
271n 

tafsir. 77, 77n, 93, 134, 140, 149n, 
231n, 304n, 310n, 324n, 343n, 
407n, 408n, 413n, 513n, 520n, 525, 
530n 

taghabun = 272n 

faghit 115, 116, 124 

taghyir 294, 419n, 453, 453n 

taha 70n 

tahall™ 394, 394n 

tahaqqug 32I\n, 340, 340n, 351n, 352, 
352n, 457, 480n, 612; &. be-l-asma’ 
446 

tahdhib akhlaqi-hi 

tahdid 514n, 515 

tahjir = 253n 

tahkim 529, 529n 

tahlil 259, 259n, 499, 499n, 500n 

tahiil 444n, 450n; t. al-ghan@im 600n 

tahgig 345n, 431; tarig al-t. 345 

tahrid 514n, 515, 515n 

tahrik 269n, 401, 596n 

tahrim 441, 444n, 519 

t@ifah — taw@if 176, 550; mulitk 
al-taw@ if 17 

taj al-asfy@ 552; t. al-karamah 560; 
t. al-wilayah 342n 

taall™” 174, 174n, 219n, 229n, 231n, 
242n, 292,.329, 333,:333n, 374-5, 
416, 435, 447, 456, 552, 604, 621; 
hyab tqalli-h 394; t. al-Haqq 411; 


375, 375n, 385n, 394, 394n, 


334n 
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t. mithalt 54, 278; t. al-rubiibiyah 
330; t. al-ulithiyah 330 

tajassud = =380n 

tajdid 3 

tajliyah — tajhtyat 321, 321n; tajhyat 
al-anwar 486; t. rithaniyah 262n 

tami® 450n 

tants 422n 

tavid 35, 263n, 266n, 596, 596n, 597 

tassim 265, 265n 

takawwun 396n 

takbir 259, 259n, 499, 499n 

takhall” 50n, 441 

takhallug 333n, 340, 340n, 347n, 
480n, 559, 612 

takhmis 24n 

takhsis 515; ragigat al-t. 362n, 371; 
t. al-rizg 514n; ¢. al-wujtid 362n 

taklif — takalif 257n, 261n, 273n, 
278n, 294n, 546, 557, 558 

taklim 258n; t. Allah 530 

takrimah 420, 420n 

takwin 266n, 272n, 274n 

takwir 428, 428n, 453n; mahall al-t. 
453 

talab 360n, 489n; ¢. al-tlm 168; 
tab — tullab 331, 389, 403 

talamidhah 154 

talagg” 394, 394n, 556; talagqiyat 305 

talbis 440, 440n, 475n 

talbtyah =17\n, 247n 

talfig 276 

al-ta 281n, 519, 623; al-talyat 

ta@lif 98 

talim 264, 264n, 265n, 421; ¢. al-abrar 
275n 

talwih 299 

talwin 266n, 298n, 407n, 436n, 623; 
ahl al-t. 436 

tamam 377, 459n, 480; ¢. al-‘awalim 
450; ¢. al-inb@? 505n; t. makarnm 
al-akhlag 597, 597n; t. wujitd 
al-insan 155, 398 


313 


tamas (Skt.) 269n 
tamayul 434; t. al-nashwan 457 
tamjid 275 


tamkin 67, 272n, 297-8, 298n, 305, 
305-6n, 375, 407n, 436n, 523n, 
623; ahl-t. 297-8, 298n, 436; 
magam al-t. 415; mushahadat t. 
gayyumiyat al-t. 523 

tammah kubra 390, 444 

tamyiz 93, 176, 252n, 257, 409n, 508 


406; 
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tanasukh 121, 414n 

tanawush 244n 

tanazzul 419, 456n, 616; 4 riih amin 
86, 257n, 500 

tanbih -at 299, 364, 364n; harf t. 
513-4; mawadi al-tanbihat 511 

tannam (Heb.) 156n, 611n 

tansts 511 

tanuth 333, 413-4, 414n 

tanzith 174, 275, 278, 325, 325n, 333, 
337, 338n, 339, 341n, 346, 367, 
372, 375, 422n; hdlat al-t. 341; 
t. al-tawhid 232n; thawb al-t. 341, 
342n; yad al-t. 413 

tanzil 77, 390, 425n, 479n, 490n; 
asbab al-t. 518; t. al-malak 425; 
t. al-shar@ 599; tanzilan 425 

tagaddum 283, 298, 363n, 485, 492n, 
512; al-t. wa-l-fadl 310 

tagarrub 129n 

taqasim al-burhan 511 

tagat al-nafs 241n 

tagayyud 399, 399n 

taqgdim 468n; hadrat al-t. 
al-t. 529, 529n 

tagdir 372, 428n, 507, 507n 

tagdis 339, 367, 422n 

taglib 268n 

taglid 43, 43n, 273n 

taqwa 128, 260n, 458, 483n; Musa 
l-t. 544 

taqwim; ahsan t. 406, 406n 

taqgyid 356, 359, 359n, 360-1, 360n, 
362n 

taraqg™ 394, 394n, 444 

tara?us 298 

tarbiyah 619; ¢. al-murid 106 

tard 252n, 440n 

tarfah 401n 

tarhil 443, 444 

tarid 299, 420n 

tarif al-insan 551 

tang 339n, 341, 341n, 367n, 400n 

tarig 24, 47n, 255, 256n, 282, 293, 
295, 308, 345, 347, 400n, 601; ¢. 
aqwam 445; ¢. suluki-hi 592n; ¢. 
al-tahgiqg 345; tartgah — tara’iq/turug 
27n, 45, 277, 306n, 336, 361, 366, 
366n, 400 400n, 409, 409n, 414, 
414n, 423, 463, 463n, 515, 555, 
562, 562n, 589n 

tagth 529n; t. ta’zim 529; t. al-wardat 
442n 


358; sahib 
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tayjth 348n, 359n, 362n, 556n 

tarkth 347, 347n, 450n, 467n; ¢. jasadi- 
hi l-‘unsurt 609n; tarkibu-hu (-‘unsurt 
609 

Tarot of Marseilles 491 

tarqgi’ 276, 276n 

tartih 322, 354n 

tasarruf -@t 113n, 139, 275n, 352n, 
484, 484-5n, 522n, 540, 551, 559, 
560 

tasdw™” 463, 529, 530n 

tasawwuf (see also Sufism) 
102, 110 

tasbth 514n 

tasdiqg 399, 513n, 622 

tasfiyah 414 

tashawwugq al-mahabbah 312n 

tashbth 82n, 141—2n, 149, 263n, 325, 
325-6n, 339, 341, 375, 412, 414n, 
422n, 447, 593n; Audlat al-t. 413-4; 
salb al-t. 337, 346; tashabbuh 340n, 
480n 

tashri‘ — tashari“ 152, 154n, 155-6, 
159, 239n, 322n, 378n, 519n, 611; 
dhi t. wa-shar’ 159, 612n; nubiwat 
al-t. 147, 153n, 155, 594, 605, 610 

tashrif 413-4, 414n 

taskhir 590 

Tasnim 281, 281n, 282, 282n 

tasrth 299; ¢. al-nass 515, 515n 

tastir 27\n 

tasyar 64; tasytr al-kawakib = 233n 

tatawwur -at 380n, 409n 

tathir 297, 341 

ta thir 347, 402, 402n, 443; ¢. al-hukm 
428; t. al-wradat 446 

tail 141-2n 

tatmim al-walayah 275 

tawaduf 322n 

tawaf 523n 

tawakkul 128, 170 

tawall” 119, 375, 375n; tawalla (Per.) 
119 

tawaqquf 364 

tawbah 35, 105, 176, 177n, 258n, 
487, 516n 

tawftg 242n; khatam al-t. 556 

tawhid \7n, 122, 135n, 195, 249n, 
269, 269n, 325n, 337n, 461, 499n, 
514n, 525n, 526, 526n; sama’ al-t. 
514, 514n; shams al-t. 277n; tanzth 
al-t. 232n 

al-tawil (metre) 14n, 57n, 228n, 249n, 
322n, 601n, 614 


3, 8n, 69, 
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tawil -at 86n, 157n, 385, 491n, 524n, 
531, 531n, 570; ba@6 al-t. 524, 563; 
muwawwalah 570; t@wilat z@ighah 
570 


tawjth 325, 325n; shams al-t. 183, 
278 
tawliyah 120; ¢. al-amr 122 


tawr — atwar 154, 232n, 351, 351n, 
381n, 414, 414n, 423, 452, 565, 
566n, 567n, 618; jam‘ al-a. 552 

Tawrah: see the Torah, and individual 
books in Ind. III 

al-Tawwab 444n 

tayid 65n 

tayin 92, 230n, 272n, 274n, 297, 
297n, 298n, 305, 305-6n, 407n, 
415n, 424, 505, 523n, 531, 531n, 
619, 623; kitab al-t. 399; mubdya‘at 
al-t. 498; mukashafat al-t. 407, 
407n; ¢. khatm al-awliya’? 505n 

teacher -s 3, 10n, 24n, 25, 26, 33n, 
36, 37n, 40, 65n, 66n, 69, 70, 103, 
103n, 105n, 106, 106n, 143n, 190, 
264, 264-5n, 448n, 474n 

tear-drop 89, 313n, 314 

ten 172n, 177n, 258n, 397, 398, 539 

tertium quid 94, 237n, 326n, 374n, 
384n, 429n 

tha (letter) 6n, 531, 531-2n 

thw 112, 117n; sheer (Heb.) 

thamarah 552 

al-thagalan  52n, 485 

that-ness 321n, 337n, 616 

thawab 478n 

thawb 331, 376, 377n, 432, 478n, 
592, 592n; th. al-khilafah wa-l-wilayah 
342, 342n; th. al-shahid 478n; th. 
al-tanzith 341, 342n 

thayyib -at 175n 

theologian -s_ 5n, 117, 128, 177n, 
201, 232n, 248n, 306n, 340n, 342n, 
354n, 363n, 385n, 433n, 490n, 491n 

theology/dogmatics 44n, 100, 177, 
294n, 309n, 339n, 342n, 349n, 
364n, 431n, 445n, 615n 

Theophany: see Self-revelation, Divine 

theosis 34Q0n, 352n; theomimesis 
340n 

theosophy (mystical philosophy) 
69n, 100 

thirteenth station (apostleship), the 155 

Thor 440n 

thought/thinking, rational 42, 82, 
86n, 100n, 132n, 145n, 152n, 165, 


117n 


44n, 
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257n, 318, 319, 319n, 320, 320n, 
334n, 366n, 404, 448n, 457, 457n, 
469n, 474n, 492n, 614, 614n, 624 

threat and the promise, the 282, 
282n, 399, 399-400n 

three 54, 90n, 152, 155, 172n, 183n, 
230n, 232n, 252n, 269n, 297, 297n, 
337n, 371, 396, 398-9n, 514n, 
525n, 529; thirty 93, 525, 525n, 
562-3 

throne 231, 272n, 492n, 554; 
creation of the th. 393, 432, 432n; 
Divine/cosmic th. 83, 192, 207, 
246n, 254, 255n, 271, 272, 272n, 
324, 324n, 333, 355n, 364, 364n, 
388, 388n, 391, 392n, 393-4, 393n, 
394n, 395n, 397n, 432n, 433n, 
434n, 441n, 449n, 482, 498, 498n, 
542, 544, 552, 554, 554n, 565, 590; 
Muhammadan th. 59I1n; station of 
the sitting on the th. 433; th. of 
faith 544; th. of the imamate 
285; th.s (Gr., thronoi) 187, 187n 

thubut al-mustakhif 294 

thunderbird 185 

al-Tihami +448, 448n 

tilasm 217 

time -s 5, 20, 54, 56n, 81, 92, 
132-3n, 137, 143, 171, 175, 178, 
180, 182, 183, 23ln, 233, 246n, 
247, 247n, 253, 270n, 271n, 273n, 
278, 278n, 281, 285n, 292, 292n, 
293n, 294, 298n, 300, 303n, 308n, 
309, 309n, 311, 311n, 321, 321n, 
349n, 353n, 358, 358n, 378, 380, 
380n, 384—-5n, 389, 389n, 392n, 
395n, 411n, 413, 413n, 415n, 419, 
419n, 423n, 425, 425n, 427, 436n, 
437, 438-43, 448n, 453n, 456, 459, 
463n, 467n, 479, 482, 482n, 487, 
487n, 495, 500, 507, 521, 521n, 
527, 531, 532, 537, 539, 540, 540n, 
547, 559, 561, 567n, 568, 569, 570, 
594, 597, 597n, 603, 610; t. of the 
Mahdi 623; t. of prophecy/saint- 
hood 546; t. of the senses 547 

tmthal 421, 421n, 451, 451n, 620, 
623 

tin 239n, 269n, 270n, 351, 406, 
419n; ghaybat tin-i 546; tinah 270n, 
378, 392, 414n, 521, 607; ¢. Adam 
521n; ¢. al-nabt 239n 

tunnin 270n 

tongue 123, 250n, 317, 468n; t. of 
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polytheism 516, 516n; t.s of flame 
408-9, 409n 

topaz 94n, 413n, 416-9, 417n, 418n, 
419n, 420n, 448n, 549, 556 

Torah (Tawrah), the 153n, 170, 178n, 
513n, 519n, 563, 575, 602n; see 
also Old Testament in Ind. II 

tradition -s/Prophetary sayings 42, 
88, 92, 103n, 111, 120, 121n, 122, 
127, 128, 129, 136, 149, 156n, 
157n, 161n, 172n, 177, 178n, 179, 
179n, 182, 189, 191n, 192, 234n, 
241n, 253n, 258n, 259n, 260n, 270n, 
284n, 288n, 304n, 310, 312n, 315, 
324n, 331ln, 336, 344n, 391n, 394n, 
406n, 408n, 411n, 419n, 424n, 
429n, 435n, 436n, 439n, 451n, 
453n, 465n, 467n, 474n, 481n, 
488n, 495n, 496n, 497-8, 502n, 
503n, 505, 505n, 511, 519-20, 
519-20n, 527, 527n, 538, 541, 547, 
559, 562, 563, 569, 575n, 576n, 
597n, 598n, 600n, 601n, 606n, 
607n; sacred (Divine) t./-s 129-30, 
130n, 135n, 263n, 321n, 343n, 492n 

traditionist -s 38n, 138n, 496n, 520n, 
575n 

tragelaphos (Gr.) 188-9n 

transcendence/transcendent 106, 
160n, 174, 195, 242n, 271n, 294n, 
322n, 331, 333, 337n, 358-9, 367, 
372, 373, 374n, 375, 413, 447, 
452n, 480; secrets of t. 500; t. of 
man 485-6; world of t. 291, 
322n, 450n, 493; transcendentism 
325, 337, 339, 341, 346 

transhguration 60, 315n 

travel -s/wayfaring 163, 168-70, 171, 
247, 441, 501n 

traveller -s/wayfarer -s 57n, 62, 69n, 
166n, 194n, 195, 214, 237n, 248n, 
289n, 300, 305, 322, 341n, 346n, 
395, 441, 450n, 457n, 461, 526, 
560, 566, 567, 569, 617, 619 

treasure -s 73, 73n, 324n, 361n, 486, 
489, 491-2, 491n, 492n, 560; 
hidden t. 488-9, 488n, 523n, 546, 
558, 562; t.-trove of the imamate 
501; treasuries of the earth 600-1 

tree of the world 552; t./fountain of 
life 37n, 187, 187n, 368n, 620 

trinity 81n, 148, 337n, 441n, 525n 

trust/trusteeship 121, 471, 596-7, 
596n 
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truth 5, 44n, 55, 60, 81, 88, 108, 
llin, 119, 122, 127, 140, 142, 
145n, 174, 181, 183, 235-6, 236n, 
246n, 255n, 261, 261n, 277n, 280, 
282n, 283, 283n, 284n, 286, 300, 
302, 313, 336, 345, 349, 355n, 364, 
366, 375, 378, 430, 430n, 435n, 
447, 453, 453n, 460, 463, 463n, 
467, 480n, 500, 505n, 514n, 517, 
531n, 533, 546, 547, 558, 601, 604, 
606, 622; creative t. 516n; light of 
the t. 477, 477n; spint of t. 305n, 
602n 

truthful and trustworthy one, the: see 
al-Sadigq al-masdigq 

tiba la-hum 123, 129n 

tuhfah 375n, 624; ¢. al-wasilin 375 

tuli® 6n, 493, 494n, 531, 531n; ¢. 
al-shams 86, 177n, 258, 539 

tumaninah 132n, 141 

tir 503, 503n 

turab 445, 592n; t. mustaw™ 

turath 128 

turbat al-jannah 4\\n 


592n 


tuquman 61, 61n, 283-4n 
turtig 367 
twelve 308n, 370, 392n, 396n; twelfth 


station (prophethood) 155 

twins (Gemini) 495, 496n 

two 11, 14, 14-5n, 44n, 52n, 54n, 
55, 56, 58n, 74, 83n, 84, 84n, 87, 
90n, 91, 92, 97, 115, 122n, 134-5, 
140-1, 148-50, 152n, 153, 155, 
164, 169, 191, 210, 235n, 239n, 
240, 243n, 272n, 274n, 277n, 278, 
278n, 279n, 284, 284n, 296, 296n, 
297, 297n, 298, 298n, 316, 317n, 
324n, 343, 343n, 348, 353n, 354, 
372n, 377, 377n, 378n, 384-5, 387, 
388n, 393, 393n, 394n, 395, 396, 
397n, 398n, 399n, 404n, 417, 425, 
430, 430n, 432-3, 440, 451, 451n, 
456, 456n, 463, 464n, 484, 485, 
485n, 487, 491, 491n, 492n, 522, 
522n, 548, 559, 567, 570, 593-4, 
602, 602n; meeting-place of t. seas 
170n, 494, 494n; t. bows’ length 
433, 433n, 523n, 550 


U 
‘ubiidiyah 32, 141, 141n, 156, 432-3n; 
‘u. kamilah tammah 611 
ufg/ufug — Gfag 54n, 277, 277n, 464, 
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464n; wu. ‘alt 493; u. ‘agli 494; 
u. al-hayawan 464n; u. nafst 494 
uful 278, 310, 310n, 445, 445n, 451, 


623-4; kawkab al-u. 54, 277, 277n 
ukht 609 
ukrah/kurah — ukar 317, 319n, 528, 
528n 


‘ulama (religious scholars): see Glim — 
‘ulama’ 

ili: see dhi — ili 

uluhiyah 330n, 347; taallt l-u. 330 

‘umdah 362n 

umm -ahat 396n, 469n, 601n; wu. 
al-kitab 91, 396, 396n, 402n, 463n, 
468, 468-9n; u. ala 396; ummahat 
sabah =339n; ummah — umam 58, 
130, 176n, 241, 251n, 378, 378n, 
425, 464, 464n, 467n, 468, 469n, 
503, 507, 541, 571, 601, 601n, 613; 
awwal al-u. 355; khatam ummati-ka 
418; u. Muhammadiyah 553; u. 
al-nabit 425n; u. q@imah 74n; 
ummiyah 70n 

‘umrah =442n 

‘umiim 29] 

unbeliever -s/infidel -s 116, 119, 
124-5n, 140, 270n, 316n, 341, 
382n, 412, 412n, 426, 453n, 496n, 
539, 570, 571 

unbiib — anabib 416, 416n, 419, 426, 
427n, 455, 455n, 624 

understanding 10, 25, 86, 90, 103, 
124, 136, 195, 253n, 305, 429n, 
489, 515, 540, 592n, 620 

Unequaled, the 433n 

unicorn 61]4n 

union/unification, mystical (jam‘/ittthad ) 
82n, 131n, 134, 228n, 264, 264n, 
312n, 335n, 419n, 433, 433n, 514n, 
537, 591 

unity/oneness 17n, 135n, 145n, 243n, 
263n, 269n, 274n, 277n, 313n, 314, 
319n, 336n, 364n, 366n, 387, 433n, 
466, 499n, 514n, 515, 516, 525, 
540, 543, 558, 570; presence/heaven 
of Divine u. 514, 546, 548, 559, 
562, 586; stations of the Divine u. 
401, 540; u. of the whole 553 

universal prophethood (nubuwah 
kulltyah): see prophethood, universal 

universal Seal of the saints, the: see the 
Seal of the saints/sainthood 

universe: see world 
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unmiidhaj/numiidhay 395, 395n, 445; u. 
akbar 240n 

uns 71n, 134, 253n, 321, 321n, 481n, 
548; hadrat unsi-ht 501; rahmat al-u. 
306, 306n 

unseen/unmanifest 44, 89, 106, 152, 
173, 174, 244n, 311; keys of the 
unseen 553; occident of the unseen 
54, 183, 278, 623; world of the 
unseen 470, 558 

‘unsur — ‘andsir 410, 415, 446, 552; ‘a. 
uwal 403, 408; asl ‘unsur-t 546; 
awwal al-‘a. 404n 

al-untha 61, 283n, 590 

unveiling 50, 106, 229, 288, 288—9n, 
293n, 321n, 429-30 

‘ugab = 184-5n 

‘ugdah — ‘ugad 278, 278n 

‘urf — avaf 117n, 442, 442n, 550; ‘arf 
442n 

‘urs shuhida 89, 312n 

Urtext (O) 197, 198, 200, 201n, 205n, 
400n 

ustadh 105n, 106n 

ustugqusat 397n 

‘Utanid 443n 

Uwayst mysticism 

‘uzibah 32n 

al“Uzzah 230n 


106-8, 514n 


V 
Vanquisher, the 94n, 339, 363 
Vedanta/Vedantism 100, 127, 263n 
veil -s_ 14, 14n, 52, 87, 174n, 277n, 
986, 286n, 288, 288n, 293, 299, 
304, 304n, 305, 312, 312n, 314n, 
317, 321, 332, 333, 341, 344, 349, 
349n, 352, 374-5, 374n, 386, 393, 
393n, 394, 414n, 430, 440n, 453, 
454, 464, 563, 573; Divine v. 496; 
universal v. 375; v. of the caliphate 
and sainthood 342, 342n; v. of 
concealment 418; v. of grace 405; 
v. of might/glory 331, 33ln, 336, 
337, 338, 375, 447; v. of splendor 
375; v. of the One 402; the Veiler 
370 
Venus 
566n 
vessel/container/receptacle 5, 85, 89, 
141, 213, 215, 228, 228n, 235n, 279n, 
341n, 417n, 432n, 537, 611n, 624 
via negatwa 337n, 339, 614n, 623 


277n, 416n, 441n, 443, 443n, 
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vicegerent -s (see also caliph -s) 158n, 
259n, 440n, 467, 476n, 486 

vlayet (Vurk.) 113n 

virgin 87n, 163, 175, 175n, 293n, 
328n, 519n, 617; v. Mary 351n, 
414n, 417n, 517n, 593n, 602n, 622; 
v.-secrets 163, 175 

vision -s_ 4, 33n, 35, 41, 41n, 44, 44n, 
50, 5I1n, 56n, 59, 60n, 62, 69n, 73, 
82n, 83, 84, 87, 98, 103n, 107, 139n, 
149-50, 149n, 172n, 183, 217, 229, 
242n, 257n, 284n, 289n, 312, 322, 
411, 424, 424n, 428, 439n, 450n, 
478, 478n, 481, 481n, 538, 566, 
572, 590n, 606, 606n; solar v. 54-5, 
59, 62-3, 68, 83-4, 87, 183, 277-99; 
station of v. and eye-witnessing 
424: v. of God 615n 

void/vacuum 391, 391n, 394, 394n, 
401, 401n 


WwW 
wad" 495n; the Dry W. 495n; W. 
Mina 495 
wadud 479n 
al-wafir (metre) 56n, 191n, 235n, 
475n, 480n 


wahb 557; wahib 360; wahhab 360, 
360n; al-Wahhadb 332, 332n; wujiid 
al-W. 446; Wahhabiyah 448n 

wahid 379; w. al-wagt 476n; al-Wahid 
248, 352, 444n, 496n, 516; al-W. 
al-Mahk 497; wahidi 540; wahdah 
70; w. al-wujid 9 

wahm/awham 469n, 490n, 521, 566, 
614n, 624; ‘alam al-a. 490; shams 
al-w. 278n 

wahshah 7\n 

wahy 82, 83n, 133, 133-4n, 157, 288, 
490n, 547, 617; w. ilhami 217; w. 
khass waht 613; w. al-mwmin 288n 

al-watd wa-l-wa‘d 282, 399, 399-400n; 
wad haqq 569 

wa” 505, 505n 

waada 82, 403n 

wajd — mawajid 70, 266n 

wajh — wujith 522n; dhit wajhayn 
wujh al-mihan 504 

waib al-wujiid 263n, 334n, 412n; 
wajibat 250n 

wath 574 

wala 112, 117, 120, 618; wala’ah 
113n 


548; 
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wal™ 113-4n, 117 waly 113-4n, 116, 117 

walayah (cf: also wildyah) 8, 79, 80, wagf 399n; wagif 523n 
101n, 105n, 110-7, 110—7n, 119-30, wagi‘ah — waga’® 35, 52, 63n, 570, 597 
119-30n, 132, 134, 138-9, 140-1, wagt — awgat 230n, 231n, 300n, 308n, 
140n, 150-60, 151n, 181, 294n, 419, 425n, 448n, 466n, 476n, 482n, 
295, 306n, 336n, 397, 397n, 398n, 488, 507n, 569; ngq al-a. 171, 247; 
521n, 542, 618, 622; “alam al-w. wahid al-w. 476n; w. al-gabdatayn 
506n; bayt al-w. 476n; dayirat- 343, 343n 
walayat (Per.) 143n; liwa’ al-w. war -s/warfare 108, 129n, 238, 238n, 
506, 508; nubiwat al-w. 153, 153n; 293n, 310n, 317n, 439n, 440n, 
shara@’it al-w. 608; tatmim al-w. 275; 442n, 500n, 504n, 529n, 530n, 545, 
w. al-Gkhirah 298; w. Allah 134-5; 571 
w. @mmah 153n, 556, 599; w. al-wara 449, 449n 
mahdah 571; w. Muhammadiyah waragat 5/6 
571; w. al-rasul 134-5; w. al-rusul wand -at 97, 307n, 434; tanib 
wa-l-anbiya’ 603; w. al-walt 603; al-wandat 442n 
w. zahirah 538; walayatu-hu 571; wanth -iin/warathah 112, 156n, 378, 
walayatu-hu |-khassah 600; yanbi‘ 553, 592, 594: wali w. 148, 608; 
al-nubiwah wa-l-w. 550; walayat warathat al-anbya@’ 485n, 611n; w. 
(Per.) L1In, 113n, 121, 139 “lm al-anbya@ 121; w. Muhammadt 

walhan 281n 203n 

wali — awlya’? 73, 107, 109, 110, wark 313, 313n, 314 
111-5, 111n, 112, 112n, 115-6, wasat 313n, 378, 421n, 553 
118, 117-8n, 119, 120, 121, 122-3, wasf — awsaf 262n, 267, 339, 342, 
123n, 124, 125-7, 125n, 128, 344-5, 413, 413n, 421n, 430, 459, 
129-30, 129n, 131-62, 132n, 135n, 472; salb al-a. 592; sama’ al-a. 372 
137-8n, 139n, 154n, 180n, 230n, wast -yiin/awsya \5n, 121; khatam 
244, 244n, 262n, 285n, 286n, 290n, al-wastyin 121n; w. al-awsiya@ 121, 
295n, 298n, 375n, 378n, 397n, 438n; wastyah 121n, 122n 


499n, 437n, 443n, 448, 448n, 453n, —al-TVasi’ 360n 
459n, 462n, 463n, 474, 475n, 489,  —- wasilah =602n 
491n, 495, 496n, 506, 507n, 515n,  —wasitah/wisdtah 243n, 329, 380, 401, 


521n, 542, 553, 566, 590n, 594n, 425, 452, 549, 553; w. malak 397n, 
595n, 603, 603n, 605, 606n, 608, 556 
612, 617; al-Wak 115, 116n, 123, wasitah — wasa’it 399, 399n, 57] 
134, 135n, 145n, 156, 472n, 608, wast 269n, 374, 374n, 389n, 438n, 
611, 612; anbwya’ al-a. 158; hilyat 484n, 502n; wasiliin 175, 334; tuhfat 
al-a. 552; khadtam w. 527n; khitam al-w. 375 
al-a. 475n, 567; maqam al-a. 509; waswas 43\n; w. al-hiss 537 
muwaddib al-a. 143-4n; nagib al-a. watad — awtad 397n, 539, 555 
286n; gisas al-a. 127-8, 127n; sayyid watan — awtan 71, 599 
al-a. 57n, 524; siddig w. 519; water -s 239n, 246n, 260n, 267, 
walayat al-w. 603; w. al-‘ahd 118; 267n, 279n, 281, 281n, 307, 313, 
w. Allah hagg™ 115, 140, 141n, 313n, 319n, 329n, 341n, 376, 388, 
143n, 152n; w. batd 112; w. al-dam 388n, 391, 391n, 397n, 403, 404, 
112, 117n; w. hagg Allah 115, 140, 404n, 405n, 408, 408n, 412n, 430, 
l41n, 152n; w. khdtam 146, 605; w. 430n, 446-7, 446n, 489n, 520n, 
mahdi 572; w. al-mukhatabah 308n; 954-5, 607; man in the w. 495 
w. al-mwminin 120, 135; w. warith wave -s 88, 307-8, 307n, 308n, 309, 
148, 608; wilayat al-a. 604; walt — 312, 312-3n, 313-4, 317, 328, 
wulah 25, 113, 519; al-Wak 115n 328n, 346, 346n, 496n, 554 
waliya 113-4n way -s/path -s_ 11, 23, 23n, 24, 24n, 
wall 486, 486n, 489n, 491, 491n, 26-7, 27n, 31, 37, 54, 60, 67, 73, 


499, 499n, 3950, 579; w. of prophecy 81, 88, 102n, 104, 123n, 124, 130, 
148-50, 606-7 157, 167, 173n, 195, 246, 246n, 
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251n, 255, 255-6n, 259, 259n, 263, 
265, 266, 277, 282, 291n, 293, 
294n, 295, 301, 301n, 302, 303, 
311, 315, 317, 317n, 322, 336, 347, 
356, 361, 364, 366, 423, 445, 463, 
463n, 464, 476n, 509, 515, 516, 
518, 524, 541, 542, 545, 557, 562, 
569, 573, 592, 599, 604, 619, 621; 
Mosaic w. 323; Muhammadan w. 
323: seven w.s 400-3, 400-3n, 
409, 409n, 589; straight p. 323, 
323n, 347, 347-8n, 445, 460, 
601; twenty-two p.s 620; w. of 
eye-witnessing 430 

wazir — wuzara 21, 32n, 233n, 237, 
237n, 310n, 419, 462n, 492, 496n, 
539, 593; w. stddiqg 418, 418n; 
waziran 559 

wazirate, the: see wizdrah 

week -s_ 438, 439n, 441, 521 

wellspring -s 324, 324n, 356n, 429n, 
432, 433, 442, 454, 590, 616, 617; 
w. of prophecy and sainthood 550; 
w.s of the spirits/angelic regents 
392, 431n, 432, 432n 

west (gharb) 21n, 172, 174n, 190n, 
194, 196n, 231n, 256n, 267n, 268n, 
388n, 406n, 487, 487n, 539, 541, 
569; w. of nature 566; see also 
al-Maghrib/the West mm Ind. III 

Western Sun, the: see the Sun of the 
West 

whale 260n, 270n, 272n 

what-ness 321, 616 

wa — awtyah 228n, 537; w. makhtim: 
see The Sealed Vessel in Ind. Il 

Wiederkehr (Ger.) 382n 

wife 31n, 32-5, 32-5n, 90, 118n, 
144n, 171, 179, 247, 300n, 315n, 
322n, 467n, 474n, 573n, 598; 


consort -s 2/7In, 337 
wydan 260n 
wyhah 115n, 263, 263n; w. al-Haqq 


264 

wiladah 610 

wilayah (cf. also walayah) 110, 110n, 
111, llln, 113-4, 113-4n, 117, 
118, 117-8n, 121-2, 140n, 145n, 
521, 521n, 554; ta al-w. 342n; 
thawb al-khilafah wa-l-w. 342, 342n; 
w. al-amr 118, 122; w. al-awhya 
604; wildyat (Per.) 113n, 139, 139n; 
wilayat-1 fagih (Per.) 140n 

will 275, 317, 334, 334n, 358, 358n, 
359n, 362n, 363, 365n, 368, 372, 
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381, 393, 393n, 397n, 443, 443n, 
479n, 542, 543, 550, 551, 565n, 
598; death of the w. 566, 569; free 
w. 342n, 346n, 550 

wind -s/breeze -s_ 172n, 254, 267, 
267n, 268-9, 268n, 288n, 308, 
308n, 313, 313n, 356n, 391, 391n, 
430, 430n, 434, 434n, 456-7, 513n, 
567, 592n; eastern w. 174n, 307n; 
herald-w. 288, 288n, 293n; western 
w. 172-3, 172n, 173n, 192, 268, 
268n, 307, 307n, 499; w. of the law 
172, 269, 269n; w.s of love and 
desire 558 

wine 30, 35, 60, 60n, 97n, 183, 281, 
281n, 282, 282n, 284-5, 434n 

winged one, the: see dhit l-ajnthah 


wirathah 156, 611 

wird — awrad 24, 228n 

with 485n, 486; w. akbart 101; w. 
ala/ala 486; w. asrar 486; w. hisst 


485; w. inb@i 436; w. Muhammad 
437n, 595; w. nabawt 304, 432-4, 
496; wirthan 485 

wisal 250n, 537 

wisdyah 12\n 

wisdom 89, 107, 125n, 130, 191, 
264, 264n, 265, 272, 294, 300, 308n, 
327, 356n, 359n, 412, 417n, 418, 
429n, 433n, 468, 470n, 491, 528, 
529, 529n, 533, 543, 549, 575, 591, 
608; Divine w. 429n, 464, 506; 


light-w. 579; source of w. 550 
Wise One, the 230, 351, 352, 464, 
940 


Witness, the 360n, 552 

witr 433n; fand’ al-‘adad al-w. 532; w. 
al-nba@ =433, 433n; al-Witr 433n; 
witrt 454, 454n 

uizdrah §=293, 293n 

Woden/Odin 440n 

woman — women 16n, 23n, 30-5, 
30n, 35n, 38n, 90n, 105, 112, 125, 
175n, 267n, 312, 316n, 320, 320n, 
328n, 429n, 441n, 447n, 449n, 
501n, 517n, 610, 617 

word -s_ 123, 281, 283n, 290n, 449, 
460, 463n, 465, 477n, 485n, 513-4, 
604, 622, 624; w./-s of God 8, 81, 
129n, 136n, 275n, 333, 335n, 355, 
394, 395, 414, 467, 505n, 506, 514, 
515, 516n, 518n, 524, 563, 574, 
590, 604, 608, 610, 611n, 613; sums 
of the w.s_ 591, 600 

work -s_ 4n, 28, 42, 45n, 49, 52, 52n, 
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76-9, 76n, 89, 96, 98, 100, 100n, 
103n, 106, 116n, 131, 143n, 196, 
197, 209n, 214, 216, 219n, 237, 
249n, 284n, 347n, 406, 436n, 438, 
443, 450, 486n, 548; righteous w. 
449, 449n, 463n; w. not righteous 
496n; w. of (the people of) infidelity 
442, 412n 

world -s/universe/cosmos 56n, 79, 
80, 81, 83, 87, 94, 104, 142, 148n, 
154n, 157, 229n, 237, 237n, 239n, 
241-2n, 249n, 253, 260n, 261, 
263n, 276n, 279n, 296n, 301n, 
319n, 324, 324n, 326, 326n, 327, 
335n, 345n, 346n, 352n, 358n, 359, 
361n, 362, 362n, 363n, 366, 366n, 
368, 371, 373, 374n, 376, 377, 
379n, 380, 381, 381n, 382n, 383n, 
384, 386, 388, 389n, 400n, 401n, 
402, 402n, 408n, 411, 421, 422, 
425n, 427, 429, 454n, 455n, 458, 
458n, 464n, 467, 470, 472n, 475n, 
486, 491n, 494, 516, 538, 541, 542, 
548, 551-2, 554, 558, 559, 563, 
565, 566, 571, 573, 579, 586, 598, 
598n, 599, 600, 601, 610n, 613n, 
618, 620; best w. possible 405, 
405n; consummation of the w. 
450; corporeal w. 540; elemental w. 
489, 489n; epitome of the w. 450, 
589, 619; ideal w. 552; imaginal 
w. 217, 242n, 269n, 397n, 450n, 
565, 601, 614n; intermediate w. 
325, 325n, 403, 544, 566n, 570; 
lesser w.: see the microcosm; lower 
w. 620; nether w. 614; other w. 
384-5n, 386; secret of the w. and 
its epitome 589, 619; secret-heart 
of the w. 589; smaller/spiritual w. 
269n, 272n, 278, 397n, 431n, 540; 
spirit of the w. 386, 570, 586; state 
of the w. 539; supernal w. 614; 
this w./life 34, 35, 46n, 109, 116, 
120, 128, 148n, 156, 157, 176, 182, 
187, 195n, 234n, 235, 238n, 241n, 
251n, 254n, 275n, 276n, 294, 311, 
314n, 353n, 354n, 358, 361, 375, 
384-5n, 385, 387n, 412n, 432n, 
440n, 450n, 451n, 481n, 486, 486n, 
502n, 512n, 521, 529, 565n, 574, 
591, 597, 611, 611n, 612; three w.s 
371, 397n, 546, 551, 552, 563; two 
w.s 11, 240, 387, 440, 440n, 486, 
522, 539-40, 546; w. of air and 


ya (letter) 
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earth 405; w. of “Am I not your 
Lord?” 358n; w. of creation 411; 
w. of existence 347, 347n, 416, 
486n, 515n; w. of ideal-realities 
589; w. of illusions 490; w. of 
manifestation 493; w. of perception/ 
appearance 275, 275n, 281, 470, 
515n, 571; w. of qualification 362n; 
w. of sense 397n, 420, 450, 450n, 
455, 496n, 558, 565; w. of spirits 
548; w. of transcendence/the unseen 
291, 322n, 450n, 470, 485-6, 493, 
558; w.s of man 396, 397n 

worship 66n, 118, 124-5, 125n, 141, 
261n, 275n, 276n, 399n, 415n, 
431n, 451, 451n, 462n, 486, 486, 
558, 559, 600; saint-w. 116n, 124, 
134 

worshipped 365; the Worshipped One 
326, 337, 344-5n, 430, 451n 

wwud O6n, 9, 154n, 155, 188n, 228n, 
229n, 236n, 244n, 249n, 253n, 
276n, 282n, 286n, 291n, 295n, 
315n, 321n, 326n, 332, 342, 345, 
348, 358, 359n, 361, 361n, 362, 
363, 363n, 364, 366, 372n, 381, 
382, 398, 398n, 402n, 456, 475n, 
478n, 512, 559; arkan wujiidi-ka 
345; asrar al-w. 526; haga’ig al-w. 
332; khassiyat al-w. 362n; madinat 
wujuid-~ 241n; Mahdi wujudi-ka 545; 
sabigiyat al-w. 295n; takhsis al-w. 
362n; tamam w. al-insin 155, 398; 
wahdat al-w. 9; wajtb al-w. 263n, 
334n, 412n; w. al-Haqqg 543; w. 
kawni/al-kawn 366, 366n, 422; w. 
Khatm awlhya@i-hi 532; w. muntazar 
362; w. sharif 486; w. al-Wahhab 
446; wujiidan 430, 430n; wujitdt 
219 

wuguf 247n, 253n, 331, 331n, 332n, 
350, 350n, 523n, 528n 

wusul 331, 331n 


Y 

919, 519, 523n; ya’-stn 
(letters) 270n 

yad 597n; y. al-tanzth 413 

Yajiij wa-Majiy: see Gog and Magog 

yamin 313, 313n, 399, 497n; ashab 
al-y. 313n; 9. al-‘arsh 44\n; 
yaminiyah 441; rukn yamant 497n; 
yamantyah 444 

yanbuS — yanabi‘ 


401; y. al-anhar 324, 
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324n; y. al-hikmah 356n, 429n; ». 
al-nubiiwah wa-l-walaéyah 550 

yagin =366n, 375, 523n; ‘ayn al-y. 
324n, 405n, 507n, 522-3; naba’ ». 
277n, 538 

yagut — yawagitt 413, 417n, 448, 448n, 
549; itthadm al-yawagit 413; y. ahmar 
335, 338, 549; yagiutah 94, 417; ». 
hamra’ 84n, 94n, 328, 328-9n, 549; 
y. sabigah 94, 417, 527n; y. safr@ 
416-7, 417n 

yaqzah §=261n 

Yathribite assembly, the 

yatiman 491 

yaum ~ ayyam 438; a. al-Grifin 
439-41; Qadim al-a. 431n;_y. al-din 
493n, 497n; y. al-furgan 18; y. 
al-hashr 296n; y. al-mawqf 182; 
y. al-mithag 412n, 428n; y. al-sa‘tid 
479n; y. al-taghabun 272n; y. tammah 
kubra 444n 

year -s 439, 439n, 487n, 521, 529n, 
531n; covenant-y. 482, 482n 

Yemenite Corner, the 497, 497n 

Yoga 100; yogin (Skt.) 8 

Yuh 195n, 386, 386n, 455, 455n; 
Yiha 386n 


282, 282n 


Z 

zabad 89, 89n, 308, 308n, 309, 375n, 
554, 624 

al-zabaniyah 550 

zabd 308, 308n, 375n, 624 

al-Zabiir (see also Psalms in Ind. IID) 
162n, 562-3 

zafar 447 

zafrah 404 

Zalur — zawalur 58, 91, 150, 157, 176, 
234n, 241, 249n, 303-4, 308, 308n, 
357, 357n, 378, 391, 421, 434n, 
487, 493n, 521, 521n, 538, 561, 
607, 609; z. al-hiss 472; z. khalgi-ka 
487; z. shart-na 606; al-Zahi 173, 
357n, 614n 

zahir 571 

Zahirism/Zahirite tenets 
42n, 43n, 44n 

zahyr 192n, 481n 


9n, 42-7, 
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zahr — zuhir 42\n, 452n 

zai 52in 

zakah 440n 

zalam 458 

zaman 3-4n, 20n, 29, 137, 144, 
233n, 235n, 273n, 294, 311, 311n, 
358, 358n, 378, 380, 389, 507, 
507n, 521, 561, 609n; akhir al-z. 
547, 572n; ghayat al-z. 358; sahib 
zamanm-ht 329, 550; z. al-hawass 
547; z. gurbi-hi 515n; zaman 
al-Mahdt 527n 

zand/zandin 324, 324n, 325n, 426n, 
624 

zanim 234n 

zawiyah (mosque-school) 
110n 

zawy 309, 309n 

zayn al-anbiya@ 552 

zaza = 391n; z. musattr 391 

zephyr 172n, 268n 

zill — zilal 71, 342, 342n, 379, 
406n 

zindig 104 

zur — azirah 493n; z. al-din/al-ard 
493n 

zwadah 275, 275n, 444, 451, 530, 
559, 609n 


104, 105, 


zwarah — zwarat 102, 104, 105, 108, 
168 
zodiac 232n, 394n, 395, 396n, 401n, 


402n, 443, 444n, 568n 

Zoroastrianism 100, 435-6n 

zubdah — zubad 89, 89n, 308, 308n, 
375n, 380n, 624; z. al-amr 384, 
468n; z. al-haqq al-yagin 375 

Kuhal 443n 

al-<uharah 443 

zuhd 35, 105, 266n, 433n, 440n, 597; 
hagigat al-z. 433n; zuhhad al-rusul 
597 

guhir 5n, 6n, 36n, 174, 284n, 362n, 
365n, 366, 372n, 411, 494, 532; 
g. al-ayn 422 

zulf" 251n 

Zulumat al-hayila wa-l-stirah 555 

al-zumurrudah 549; z. al-tintyah 419, 
419n 
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